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m;e M O I R, 

^c. ^c. 


John Lewis Burckhardt was of an eminent family of Basle, 
but born at Lausanne. He was the eighth child of John Ilodolph 
Burckhardt, commonly called Burckhdrdt of Kirshgarten, from the 
name of his mansion in the city of Basle. 

Burckhardt of Kirshgarten began life with the best prospects, but 
they were soon blighted by the French revolution ; from the very 
beginning of which he became involved in a series of dangere and 
difficulties, which atone time h^d nearly brought him to the scaffold. 
On the accusation of having been concerned in betraying the t6te- 
de-pont at Huningen to the Austrians, when they besieged that for- 
tress in the year 1796-7, he w as tried for his life by the French party 
at Basle; and although, in consequence of the undoubted' proofs of 
his innocence brought forward upon his trial, he was released from 
prison, he found it impossible to remain in the power of the French, 
as he had certain information of his being upon tlie list of those who 
were to be destroyed either by open or secret means. He entered 
into a Swiss corps in English pay, but was under the necessity of 
leaving his wife and children at Basle, to save the family if possible 
from total ruin. Here his son Lewis Burckhardt was a daily witness 
of the misery suffered under the republican French, and here he im- 
bibed, at a very early age, a detestation of their principles, and|a 
resolqtion never to bend under their yoke. It was his wish to scprl 
in the armies of some nation whjch should be at war with Fn^ce; 
but he was first desirous of completing his education, which, with 
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the exception of two years in an establishment at Neuchatcl, had 
been hitherto under the care of a person residing in his father’s house. 

In the year 1800, being then sij^teen years of age, he was carried 
by his father. Colonel Burckhardt, to theUnivfefsity of Leipzig, from 
whence, alter a stay of near four years, he was removed to (Jbttin- 
gen. In both places his exemplary conduct and high feelings of 
honour, his distinguished talents and ardent zeal for knowledge, 
ensured him universal esteem and respect; while a remarkable frank- 
ness, cheerfulness, kindness, and evenness of temper, made him jiar- 
ticularly beloved by his more intimate acquaintance. After leaving 
G()ttingen in 1805, he returned to his father, and remained also 
a short time with his mother at Basle. Uncertain what plan to 
jjui’sue, untlble to find upon the continent any nation which was not 
either subject to the French or in alliance with them, and having for 
these reasons rejected an offer made to him by one of the royal 
courts of Germany to enter the diplomatic line, he resolved at length 
dpon proceeding to England, in the hopc-of meeting some oj)ening 
to his wishes in the service of. this country. lie arrived, in London 
in the month of July, 1806, bringing with him several excellent let- 
ters of introduction, among which was one to Sir Joseph Banks 
from Professor Blumcnbach of Giittingcn. The President of the 
Royal Society had long been an active member of the Committee 
of the African Association, Avhich at that time had more than besjun 
to despair of any further intelligence from Mr. Horneinan, and in 
the following year received an account of the death of another of 
their travellers, Mr. Henry J^icholls, at Old Calabar, in the bight of 
Benin, where he was preparing himself for an expedition into the 
interior country. 

The result of the information obtained by the travellers of the 
Association on the Western side of Africa, compared with that trans- 
mitted by Mr. Horneman from the North, had now rendered it 
advisable to make a new attempt in the latter direction. These 
wishes of the Association soon bedame known to Burckhardt through 
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his acquaintance with some of the leading members. To a mind 
equally characterized by courage, a love of science and a sj)iiit of 
enterprise, such an undertaking afforded peculiar attractions, and 
accordingly it was not long before Burckhardt made an ofter of his 
services to Sir Joseph Banks and the Rev. Dr. Hamilton. The lat- 
ter, who was at that time Treasurer and acting Secretary of the As- 
sociation, perceiving him to be undismayed, by the strong represen- 
tations of danger, which it was peculiarly right to make to a person 
of his birth and education, and having found him admirably adapted 
to the undertaking by his natural and acquired talents, as well as 
by the vigour of his constitution, laid his offer before the Association 
at the next gcncnd meeting in May, 1808. The offer was willingly 
accepted, and Burckhardt received his instructions on the 23th of 
January, 1809, having diligently employed the interval in London 
and Cambridge in the study of the Arabic language, and of those 
branches of science which were most necessary in the situation 
wherein he was about to be placed. He allowed his beard to grow 
and assumed the Oriental dress: he attended lectures on chemistry, 
astronomy, mineralogy, medicine and surgery, and in the intervals 
of his studies he exercised himself by long journies on foot, bare- 
headed, in the heat of the sun, sideping upon the ground, and living 
upon vegetables and water. ’ , . 

As an intimate knowledge of Arabic was the most important of 
all acquirements, our traveller was instructed to proceed in the first 
instance to Syria, where at the same time that he studied the lan- 
guage in one of its purest schools, he might acquire a habitude of 
Oriental manners at a distance from those countries which were to 
be the scene of his researches, and consequently \yithout much 
risque of being afterwards recognised. After a stay of two years 
in Syria, he was instructed to proceed to Cairo, from whence, ac- 
companying the Fezzan caravan to' Mourzouk by the same route 
trav6rsed by Horneman, he was directed to make that town the point 
of his departure for th6 interior countries. 
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On the 2d of March, 1809, Burckhardt sailed from Cowes on 
board of a merchant ship, proceeding with convoy to the Mediter-* 
ranean, and he arrived at Malta in the middle of April, from whence 
he addressed two letters to Sir Joseph Banks, of which the following 
are extracts: 


Extract of a. Letter dated Malta, April 22, 1809. 

You will be much interested in hearing that at this moment an attempt 
is making to explore the Interior of Africa; and that I have, unknowingly, 
entered upon my expedition as rival to a gentleman who is probably by this 
time in the scene of action. I was allowed the perusal of a letter from Dr. 
Seetzen to Mr. Barker, who is a merchant of Malta, and brother to the Bri- 
tish Consul at Aleppo. Dr. Seetzen is a German physician, who was sent 
five or six years ago by the Duke of Saxe-Gotha into the Levant, to collect 
manuscripts and Eastern curiosities. He has resided for a considerable 
length of time at Constantinople, at Smyrna, at Aleppo, at Damascus, and 
for the last eighteen months at Cairo, from whence his letter to Mr. Barker 
is dated on the 9th of February last. After remarking that he had sent off 
from.Cairo to Gotha a collection of fifteen hundred manuscripts and three 
thousand different objects of antiquity, he informs Mr. Barker that he is 
waiting for the next caravan to set out for Suez ; that he means to go down 
the eastern coast of the Red Sea, and then entering Africa to the southward 
of the line, to explore its interior parts. Such are his expressions. 

The late Bey of Tripoli is at present a fugitive at Malta: he is a much 
respected old man; his name Akhmed Karamaly : five or six years ago he 
was dispossessed of his throne by his brother, the present reigning Bey. I 
take Akhmed to be the Bey mentioned in Ilorheman’s letters. He has at 
length come to a compromise with his brother, who has ceded to him the 
province of Derna, and promises not to molest him there, provided he 
keeps quiet himself; and Akhmed is now going to . take possession of his 
new territory. I had never heard before that Derna was a dependency of • 
Tripoli; the country was generally, I think, supposed to be inhabited by 
free tribes of Arabs. It is much to be regretted that the whole exteM of 
that coast, from Mesurata to Derna, and almost as far as Alexandria, should 
still remain unsurveyed; no accurate soundings have been taken along the ^ 
shore; and its inland parts, even those nearest the sea, are totally unknown. 

I am assured that there are three safe anchoring places between Derna and 
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Alexandria; the harbour of Bomba,* formed by an island lying across the 
bay, is particularly spoken of as able to contain almost any number of ships 
and of any size. When the French fleet, under Admiral Gantheaume, vic- 
tualled Corfu last year, and escaped the vigilance of Lord Collingwood’s 
cruizing squadrons, they were hid ftfr some time, with their fore and top- 
masts struck, •behind the island o^ Bomba, and were passed unnoticed. 
The Malta pilots are perfectly well acquainted with all the inlets of the 
coast, but their intelligence is little to be depended upon, because the 
safety of many of their privateers depends upon an exclusive knowledge of 
that part of the Mediterranean. An English traveller might, under the 
protection of the governor of Malta, and of the new sovereign of Derna, 
who is said to be very much attached to this country, visit with great per- 
sonal safety the ancient site of Berenice, Cyrene, and the gardens of the 
Hesperides. 

Some account of the recent eruption of Mount ^tna has probably already 
reached you ; until you receive a detailed description of it, even such a 
superficial account as I have received from different quarters may perhaps 
prove acceptable to you. It was from the letter of an English gentleman 
who was on the spot that I obtained the following account. 

The time of the first eruption is not mentioned, but on the 27th of March, 
Messina was covered with ashes and cinders early in the morning. The 
children said it rained black snow. No earthquake seems to have been 
felt. A new crater, approaching in size to that of the Monti Rossi, had 
been formed; and in the neighbourhood of it seven or eight small ones; 
they lie in the direction of Lingua-grossa, about three or four miles from 
that place, and at an equal distance from Castiglione. On the other side 
of the mountain, over Nicolosi and over Randazzo, two other craters have 
opened; the old crater at the summit was also smoking, so that the whole 
mountain seems to have been in combustion. The principal stream of lava 
took the slope towards Franca Villa and Castiglione; its breadth varied, 
according to the shape of the country, from twenty yards to one mile. On 
the steepest part, where the lava was most liquid, it flowed between three 
and four miles an hour ; at other places, apd particularly where it ap- 
proached the vineyards of Franca Villa, its rate was only about fifty yards 
during the same space of time. As it ran down a very woody country, 
the breaking down of the forest and its ingulphing in the fiery wavei are 

* Bomba was a Greek colony under the name of Plateia. It was the first possession of 
the Greeks on the coast of Africa. (Herodot. I. iv. c. lol.) 
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described as a most sublime spectacle. On tjie 12th of April the eruption 
had nearly subsided, but the inhabitants, for whose relief the English had 
raised a subscription, were in dread of new eruptions. 

# 

Ex tract of a Letter dated Malta, 22d May, 1809. 

I AM proceeding frbm hence to Aleppo as an Indian Mohammedan mer- 
chant, the supposed bearer of dispatches from the East India Company to 
Mr. Barker, British Consul- and the Company’s well known Agent at Alep- 
po. As such I am recommended to the British Consul at Cyprus, a Greek ; 
and as such I shall find means to excuse my present irregularity of speech 
and manners. I |hall escape the exaction of the custom-house officers, be 
protected on the road, even by the country authorities, and shall soon be 
lost in the crowds of Aleppo. 

During my stay here, I have succeeded in equipping myself thoroughly 
in the Oriental fashion. . The dress I have taken is somewhat Syrian, yet 
sufficiently differing fron> the real Syrian costume to show that I have no 
wish .of passing, for a native. I have practised as much as was in my power 
the speaking of Arabic, and have reason to believe that none of my secrets 
have transpired. I have lived out of the way of intruders and of being 
taken notice of, in the lodgings of Lieutenant Corner of the navy, harbour- 
master, to whom, as well as to Mr. Chapman, the Public Secretary, and 
Mr. Peter Lee, 1 am under infinite obligations for the help and advice which 
they have given me. Sir Alexander Ball has been very kind to me upon 
every occasion, arid seemed much interested in the success of my travels. 
Circumstances would not allow me often to call at the palace, which his 
friendly and instructive conversation, whenever I did call, rendered a mat- 
ter of great regret to me, ******* * 

A singular misrepresentation prevails in Europe respecting this island, 
namely, that the greater part of the soil is imported from Sicily; and it has 
even been said, that by these importations the soil is completely renewed 
every ten years. I believe it .would be difficult to produce a single instance 
of earth having been brought over from Sicily. To make the soft and 
friable limestone, of which the island consists, fit for agriculture, they break 
throi^gh it to the depth of twelve or fifteen feet. A sort of rough cistern 
from six to eight feet high, often running under the whole length of the 
field, is then constructed with part of the stones which have been taken 
.out; large fissures are found in the rocks full of earth; this is taken out, 
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and is sufficient to cover the cistern to the height of four or five feet; the 
rest of the stones are used for buildings and to construct a wall round the 
field, which prevents the soil from being washed away by the torrents of 
rain in the rainy season, at the same^ime that it shelters the fig and olive 
trees planted within*the wall from the violence of the wind. The whole 
island is covered with these enclosed fields, whose soil is very fertile. The 
mistaken notion alluded to may arise perhaps from the following circum- 
stances. Ships and boats coming here from Sicily often take in ballast at 
that island, consisting of sand, mixed perhaps with some earth, which, when 
they arrive here, they are obliged to carry to a pjirticular part . of’ the har- 
bour, to prevent its being thrown overboard and choking the anchorage. 
Or perhaps the frequent importation of terra puzzolana, which is in common 
use to make cement, and which when landed may have been mistaken for 
earth, may have given rise to the assertion. 

The government of Malta is at this moment a curious mixture of English 
and Maltese authority. As yet the island does not belong to England. 
The islanders having, with the assistance of Sir Alexander Ball, who was 
then a captain, obliged the French garrison at Valctta to surrender, applied 
to the British government for assistance in the further defence of their 
island against the attempts that might be made by the French and the 
Knights; and they offered, in return, to give up the government and the 
revenue. 

In consequeneg of this proposal. Sir Alexander was sent to them soon 
afterwards as His Majesty’s Civil Commissioner. After the peace of 
Amiens, when the island was to be restored to the Order, he was appointed 
Minister Plenipotentiary to the Court of the Grand Master. The Court 
however never resumed its existence, though it is still nominally recognised; 
all the English resident here, excepting of course the military, are judged 
by Maltese laws and courts of justice, at the head of which is a Maltese 
president, but the decisions are submitted to the approbation of the civil 
governor, who in capital cases may reprieve the criminal. All civil situa- 
tions, except three or four, appointed from home, are in the patronage of 
the governor, but are exclusively held by natives. It is by this policy, and 
by totally excluding military law,»that the hearts of the people have been 
gained. It may well be worth while to do so, for the Maltese are an inde- 
pendent, high spirited people, however they may have been represented by 
the Knights. In the time of their rising against the French, they formed a 
well disciplined corps of 15,000 men, the greater part of whom were expert 
sharp-shooters. 
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' Hie port of Valetta has lately been declared a free port, and this will 
render it for a long time to come the centre of trade from Gibraltar as far 
as Odessa. The numerous Greek traders find themselves better protected 
here than in their own islands. Here are no greedy custom-house officers 
nor interested kadis, to share their profits, but they find that justice is dealt 
to them with the same equity as to the first London merchants, and that 
even the England homq trade does not enjoy greater privileges than their 
own. The island of the Archipelago which sends out the greatest number 
of ships is Ydra; they are well built, armed and manned. • 

Government monopolizes the corn trade of the island, and engages in 
return to sell the corn at a fixed price. A supply for two or three years’ 
consumption for the whole population is always kept in the fortress. , 

The former Pasha of Tripoli, whom I spoke of in my last letter, is gone 
to Derna, under convoy of a brig which Sir Alexander sent with him. His 
ship was moored for a whole day close under my window, which afforded 
pie a fortunate opportunity of prying unobserved into the Moors’ private 
manners, and behaviour to each others and even the short history of one day 
became very instructive to me. 

You may well conceive that I avoided all intercourse with these persons 
from Barbary. I often met parties of them in the streets, but the “ Salem 
aleik,’’ given and returned, was all that passed between us. The trade 
between Malta and Barbary, especially that with Tripoli and Tunis, acquires 
daily more vigour and stability. Even the English merchants begin to 
enter into it ; hitherto the Moors and the Maltese have chiefly had it in 
their hands. The Tunisians, besides bartering in the Mediterranean for them- 
selves, are also shippers for others, and enterprising smugglers with the 
enemy’s potts. During my passage from Gibraltar, being above six miles 
to the westward of Cape Toro in Sardinia, five Tunisian vessels passed in 
the night close to our ship, standing right over for the coast of France. Our 
Commodore was not near enough to see them, nor was it thought advisable 
to make any signals. 

It happens rather unfortunately, that a Swiss regiment in the English 
service is in garrison here, to many of the officers of which I am perspnally 
known ; this has made me very cautious ^n going abroad, and now, after a 
seven weeks residence, I have the satisfaction to find that I have succeeded 
in passing unknown, and unnoticed. Che great intercourse between the 
Moorish merchants and Malta, made it absolutely necessary for me to keep 
my travelling plans very secret. 
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The next intelligence which the Association received from their 
traveller was a detailed account of his progress frdih" Malta to 
AleppO; in a letter dated from the latter place on the 2d of October, 
1809. The following copious extract contains all the most interesting, 
parts of it. 

I have already had the honour to inform you, that I had settled at Malta 
with a Greek, for my passage to Cyprus on board his ship. A few hours 
before my defiitirturie, the captain called upon me to tell me that the owner 
of the ship had changed his mind as to its destination, that he himself had 
been ordered to go to Tripoly, but that a friend of his, whom at the SJime 
time he introduced to me, was on the point of sailing in his stead for Cyprus, 
and that he had already put my baggage on board this other ship. Though 
displeased with so peremptory a proceeding, I had no objection to change 
my conveyance, captains being known to Mr. Lee ; but the very 
moment I was embal’king, the new captain told me that he was not quite sure 
whether he should touch at Cyprus, his ship being properly bound for Acre. 
I had now the option to wait at Malta, perhaps another month or two, for 
an opportunity for Cyprus or the coast of Syria, or to run the chance of 
disembarking at a place where there was no person whatever to whom I 
Could apply for advice or protection. Luckily an Arab of Acre, then at 
Malta, happened to be known to Mr. Barker, jun.; in half an hours time a 
letter for a merchant at Acre, with another, in case of need, for the Pasha, 
were procured, and I embarked and sailed the same morning, in the hope 
of finding, when arrived at Acre, a passage for Tripoly (Syria), or for 
Latikia. However, we wei^ no sooner out of sight of the island, than it 
was made known to me that the real destination of the ship was the coast 
of Caramahia, that the captain had orders to touch first at the port of 
Satalia, then at that of Tarsus ; and that if grain could not be purchased at 
an advantageous price at either of these places, in that case only he was to 
proceed to Acre. My remonstrances with the captain-would have beqp 
vain: nothing was left tolme but to cultivate his good graces, and those of 
my fdlow travellers, as the progress 6f my journey must depend greatly 
upon their good offices. The passengers consisted, to my astonishment, of 
a rich Tripolitan merchant, who owned part of the ship, two other Tripo- 
lines, and two Negro slaves. I introduced myself amongst them a» an 
Indian Mohammedan merchant, who had been from early years in England, 
find was%now on his way home ; and I had the good fortune to make my 
stoiy credible enough to the passengers, las well as to the ship’s company. 

b2 
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During the course of our voyage numerous questions were put to me relative 
to India, its inhabitants, and its language, which I answered as well as l 
could : vVhenever I was asked for a specimen of the Hindu language, I 
aiilwered in the worst dialect of the Swiss German, almost unintelligible 
leven to a German, and which, ki its guttural sounds, may fairly rival the 
harshest utterance of Arabic. Every evening we assembled upon deck tO 
enjoy the cooling sea breeze, and to smoke our pipes. While one of the 
Sailors was amusing his companions with story-telling, I was called upon 
to relate to my companions the wonders of the farthest east ; of the Grand 
Mogul, and me riches of bis court : of the widows in Hindostan burning 
themselves : of the Chinese, their wall and great porcelane tower, &c. &c. 
The Tripolitan merchant, iii his turn, regaled us with the wonders- of 
Soudan, of one nation which is in continual warfare with their neighbours, 
of a nation of speaking sheep, of another of necromancers, who lately 
defeated a whole army which the King of Bomou had' sent agamst them, 
&c. &c.' Still there was something instructive in his tales, as I learnt with 
certainty that the yearly caravan intercourse between Fezzan and Tripoly is 
still uninterrupted; in February 1809, a caravan from thence had arrived at 
Tripoly ; but the pilgrim caravans from Fezzan to Cairo and Mekka have 
suffered greatly by the irruptions of the Wahabi. In a short time I got 
upon a very friendly footing with the Tripolines. I had taken but a scanty . 
provision of eatables on board, consisting of bread, rice, oil, dates, vegetables, 
and coffee. After the second day, the wealthy Moor would not allow me 
to mess by myself ; he insiWed upon my joining' his mess, which was 
plentifully supplied with all sorts of Barbary dainties. In return for his 
ho^itality, I was not backward with my manual labour whenever he wanted 
it. One day we cleared one of his coffee bags of its rotten beans, to prepare 
it for being shown at Satalia to the buyers as a sample of the whole stock : 
another day we killed a sheep, and made Barbary sausages and Kuskusey ; 
and among other things, we refitted the foremast, which had been carried 
^way off Candia.'. Provided there was something to divert the passengers’ 
thoughts from my person and affairs, I was contented. We made Candia 
on the 15th ; sailed- .on the 15th and 16th along the southern coast,<about 
ten leagues distant from it: saw on the 17th Rhodes, at a.great distance: 
entered the next day the bay of Satalia, and anchored on the 19th in the 
port of Satalia. 

The bay is an inlet into the mountains of Caramania, which surrouUd^ it 
on the east and west side. Towards the north, where axliff about fifty feet 
high overhangs the bay, the couitry is ley el. The port of Satalia is 
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foot of the cliff, in the bottom of the ;l4^i^i^^'ntountains on toe western 
side, which we passed verj^ittlBr, afcfr of d^silefefele height. -Their hig^lest 
ridgfif'^s on the top covered with snow. .1 dbs^rved one of those mpuntains 
^pareifitly higher than the rest, whos^ foot touched the sea, on toe Biddfi of 
iitoich the snow was i^aringly spread down to one third of the mountain’s 
height ; and this was on the 18th of June. They are all bairen; their shape 
and whole appearance is much the same as that of the African mountains in 
the Straits of Gibraltar. The town- of Satalia is built partly upon the cliff, 
partly*4n thO^ 'plain which the cliff terminates; its gardens extend to abOut 
three or four miles along the rocky shore. The .town is separated fromAhe 
port and the few buildings which surround the landing place, by a wall 
constructed on the top of the cliff ; a narrow passage leads from the beach 
up to the town, the gate of which is regularly shut at sunset. The entrance 
of the ^rbour seems to have been defended formerly by two towers, the 
ruins which are still extant. The inner harbour is small; a Turkish 
guardiship, fourUrab vessels from Damiat, five or six small country sailing 
boats, and our own ship, crowded the whole space between the two ruined . 
towers. Tlfere is good anchorage in the larger outer bay, but no shelter 
against the southerly winds. Two fine streams of spring water descend the 
cliff on both sides of the landing place. As soon as we approached the 
‘harbour a Turkish police boat came along-side of us, and the 'IVipolitie 
immediately went with the officer on shore. After we had come to anchor 
we were informed that the plague was in the town, and that the watch ship 
moored near'us had two side on board ; toti though nobody had died in the 
town within the last fortnight, yet all the prineipal Christian anH Turkish 
merchants had left their town houses, and were still living in their gardens. 
Of course our captain would not allow any body to go on shore, and pressed 
the Tripoline to return on board ; but the latter, having already received 
once froiih the plague, thought himself quite secure from any seeond Attack, 
and treated the captain’s remonstrances very lightly. He remained four 
days^on shore, trading all the while for his own account, without finding 
grain to' purchase for the ship’s cargo.- During that time I went once on 
shore to see two bullocks killed and weighed, which had been bought for 
the ship’s company ; we purchased besides some other fresh provisions, the 
whole at very low prices : two bullocks at fifty-five piastres, fowls at eight 
paras, or about two-pence halfpenny each ; seven eggs for one penny, &c. 
&c. The Turks laughed much at the captain’s continually warning them 
off from^our persons, (yet it. seems that both at Satalia and here at Aleppo, 
% more prudent amongst them adopt measures of precaution agaittil|t the 
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plague. l am told that at Smyrna also they have followed the Franks’ 
exaltople. On the evening of the 23d, having^ld for his private account 
all the merchandize he had on board, the Tripoline, accompanied by^several 
Tuiks, made his reappearance along side our ship, and demanded for thwith 
16 be taken on board. A very ridiculous scene then took place. The 
captain required that he should undress and wash himself in the sea, and 
that his clothes should undergo a similar operation ; the Moor, on his side, 
insisted on washing only part of his clothes and his body ; and all his 
Tiiakish friends were of the same opinion ; (an aged Musselman thinks it a 
great shame to expose his body naked except in the bath.) The contention 
lasted upwards of half an hour: it being now dark he was at last prevailed 
upon to jump into the sea, but nothing could persuade him to allow his 
clothes to be washed> for fear of having them spoiled ; they were afterwards 
suspended at the rigging of the foremast, that the air might purify them, 
and he recovered them after a three days quarantine. Our captain thought 
he had now done his duty. He told me that upon his return to Mnlta he 
should think himself justified in taking the usual oath, that he had had no 
communication with any infected place; and instead of a three months 
quarantine,* which the ship ought properly to undergo, he will only have to 
perform a quarantine of forty days, like all other ships which come from 
hetiltby parts of the Levant. We left Satalia the same evening. Satalia is* 
governed by a Pasha : the greater half of the population consists of Greeks, 
who have got .almost all the commerce into their hands. Till three or four 
years ago there was a ’French consul resident in the town ; in consequence 
of an avaiiie practised upon a merchant under his protection he left it, and no 
European power has since appointed a Consul at this place. The export trade 
coAsiflfts chiefly in corn, oil, and cotton. The country boats trade to Cyprus 
and the coast of Syria. The Arabs of Damiat and Alexandria bring, rice, 
Mocha coffee, and sugar ; those who were then lying in the harbour purchased 
from us with great eagerness some coarse English pocket handkerchiefs. 

After we had left Satalia, we sailed for three days along the coast of 
. Caramania, and kept our course constantly ten leagues distant from the 
shore. The chain of snowy mountains seems to continue in a direction 
parallel with the shore. At the foot of these mountains I observed every 
evening thunder-clouds and lightning; during our stay in the port of 
Satalia we were twice refreshed by heavy showers, thoifgh it was now the 
season when it very seldom rains in other parts of the Levant. I suppose 
that the vicinity of the snowy mountains, which rapidly condense the 
copious vapours arising from the heated earth, give rise to these clourfS. 
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On the 26 th, late at night, w:e anchored in the roads of Mersin, a collection 
of villages so called, situate to the west of -Tarsus, about fourt^n Jpl^s , 
distaritfrom it. The next morning some of us went with the Tripoline on 
shore, we found a party of about twenty Turkmans, encamped uinier 
and around a single tent ; they were selling grain, with which the buyers 
loaded several camels. After a short parley the chief of the party led us to 
his village, about two miles distant. We remained there the whole day in 
the chiefs house, couched upon carpets, which were spread upon a terr^wie 
sheltered froin the sun by the shade of two large mulberry trees. We 
returned to our ship in the evening; and spent the next four days in the 
same manner with these hospitable people. 

An Aga is at the head of this Turkman tribe; he commands about twenty- 
five villages, over each of which he appoints a chief to collect the revenue, 
which is equally divided between the Chief and the Aga. Many of these chiefs 
are Greeks, vwho by their long residence with the Turkmans have completely 
adopted their ntttnners. Their dress is the same, excepting the red cap, 
which the Greeks do not wear; and but for that mark it would be impos- 
sible for a stranger to distinguish them from their masters. The Turkmans 
are continually moving about on horseback from one village to another; 
they are tolerably well mounted and well armed, each with a gun, two 
■pistols, a poignard, and a sabre. They never go but armed, but it seertfis to 
be chiefly from ostentation, for they live at peace with the inhabitants of the 
neighbouring villages, have nothing to fear fipom straggling Arab tribes, and 
have no opportunity of attacking traveHers or caravans, which neyer pass 
this way. They occupy the whole plain, which extends in length ffcm 
Cape Bajarrc to beyond Tarsus ; its breadth extends from the sea,:^;, the 
lowest ridge of the mountains of Caraihania, and varies from four taAyp/<nr 
ten miles. This plain, at least as much as I saw of it iii my way to Tarsys, 
is for the greater part sown with barley and wheat^v where it is left uncul- 
tivated, numerous herds of buffaloes and fine cattle feed upon the wild grass. 
Wild capers grow in'^'great abundance. I found in several rivulets small 
tortoises, and amongst the ruins of deserted houses we got here and there 
sight of a zerboa. The Tripoline having made his purchase of grain from 
the Aga, the latter sent oii board our ship three fat sheep, in earnest of his 
engagements. In six days the ship was to begin loading. The Tripoline 
being at leisure during this time, I persuaded him to go with me to Tarsus, 
in search of a further conveyance for me by sea or land ; one of the other 
Tripolines was likewise desirous of looking out for a passage for Beirout ; 
excursion was therefore soon agreed upon. We formed a small caravan. 
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and set ou|^oQ horseback on the mcnming of 30th. The road from oor 
, P^e to Tarsus crosses the above-rapitioned plain in an easterly 

■ dir^uon : we passed several small rivulets which empty tbemselvoa.into 
thf^floa^'and which, to judge from the size of their beds, swell in||p rail^ 
season k> considerable torrents. We had rode about an hour, when I sl^ 
at half an hour’s distance to the north of our route, the ruins of a large 
ca§tle, upon a hill of a regular shape in the plain ; half an hour farther to- 
wards Tarsus,* at an equal distance from our road, upon a second tumulus, 
wire ruins resembling the former ; a third insulated hillock, dose to which 
we passed midway of our route, was overgrown with grass, without any 
ruins or traces of them. I did not see in the whole plain any other eleva- 
tions of ground but the three just mentioned. Not far from the first ruins, 
stands in the plain, an insulated column. Large groups of trees show from 
afar the site of Tarsus. We passed a small riv^r before we entered the 
town, larger than those we had met on the road. The westecp outer gate 
of the town, through which we entered, is of ancient structure ; it is a fine 
arch, the interior vault of which is in perfect preservation : on the outside 
are some remains of a sculptured frieze. I did nCt see any inscriptions. 
To the right and left of this gateway are seen the ancient ruined walls of 
the city, which extended iq this direction farther than the town at present 
does. From the outer gateway, it is about four hundred paces to the 
modern entrance of the city ; the intermediate ground is filled up by a bury- 
ing'ground on one side of the toad, and several gardens with some miserable 
huts oq the other. We led our horses to the Khan of the muleteers, and 
wffit ofirselves to the Khan of the merchants, where we found tolerable 
accommodation, the brother of the Tripoline being known here. Our room 
wq^.SQon filled with all tlie foreign •merchants who lived in the Khan, and 
tlje principal town merchants ; we sold fo them a few sjlk handkerchiefs 
and coarse cambric, and were plagued with their company /or the whole 
remaining part of the day. The foreign merchants were a party of Kahines, 
several Aleppines, and some Constantinopolitans. IjUtlhe evening the alley 
at the gate of the Khan was transformed into a dark coffee-room, where 
every body went to smoke a pipe. As we were strangers, we were greeted 
at our entrance with the .usual politeness of Orientals to^wds traveHers ; 
“ Peace he with you, you are welcome among us, how ^tre you ? God send 
you a happy evening! &c. &c.” were compliments which every one whom 
we approached addressed to us. We were treated by several merchants with 
pipes, coffee* ice-water, and Bour, which latter drink is water mixed with 
the juice of liquorice. The ice is brought from the mountains three d^ 
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journey distant, at the price of three piastres for about five pounds. A 
tolerable singer sung some Turkish airs, and accompanied himself upon a 
sort of mandoline. Many questions were addressed to me about my person 
andiWEairs: my neighbour the Tripoline took the trouble of answering them 
to the satisfaction of thexompany. Allah Kerim,” “ God is great,” was 
theip usual exclanjation at hearing, that I came from so fat. We, retired 
rather late : for my part I had been much entertained with the party. We 
went ta sleep before the door of our room, upon a covered terrace built of 
wood, which rwas along the interior circuit of the Khan. Before sunrise 
every body was up ; some of the merchants descended into the court-yard 
to perform at the fountain the ablutions which are prescribed to the Mus- 
selman after his night’s rest. But in this part of their religious rites, as 
well as in the performance of their daily prayers, I observed much indiffe- 
rence amongst the plurality of the Turks I saw here, as well as of those with 
whom I travelled afterwards from Suedieh to Aleppo. Amongst the latter 
were many who, during*' eight days, did not pray once: even two Hadjis, 
who had performed the Mekka pilgrimage, were of that number. Some 
would pray once, othefs twice a day, before sunrise, and after sunset; 
only three or four of the caravan were strict in regularly chaunting the three 
daily prayers, to which number the Koran limits the duty of travellers; but 
I did not find that more respect or deference was paid to them than to the 
other. 

We remained in the Khan that morning, and quitted the town at noon ^ 
to return to our ship, leaving the Tripoline behind to settle our affairs* The 
little I saw of Tarsus did not allow me to estimate its extent ; the streets 
through which I passed were all built of wood, and badly ; some well-furnished 
bazars, and a large and handsome mosque in the vicinity of the Khan, make 
up the whole register of curiosities which I am able to relate of Tarsus.. 
Upon several maps Tarsus is marked as a sea town : this is incorrect ; the 
sea is above three miles distant from it. On our return home, we started 
in a S. W. direction, and passed, after two hours and a half’s march, Casal, 
a large village, half a mile distant from the sea-shore, called the Port of 
Tarsus, -because vessels freighted for Tarsus usually come to anchor in its 
neighbourhood. From thence, turning towards the west, we arrived at our 
ship at the end of two hours. The merchants of Tarsus trade principally with 
the Syrian coast and Cyprus : Imperial ships arrive there from time to time 
to load grain. The land trade is of very little consequence, as the caravans 
from Smyrna arrive very seldom. There is no land communication at all 
betwopn Tarsus and Aleppo, which is at ten journeys (caravan travelling) 
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distant from it. The road has been rendered unsafe, especially in later 
times, by the depredations of Kutshuk Ali, a savage rebel, who has esta- 
blished himself in the mountains to the north of Alexandretta. f Tarsus is 
governed by an Aga, who I have reason to believe is almost>%»ep©iident. 

. The French have an agent there, who is a rich Greek merchant. ^ 

On the following day the Tripoline rejoined us; he Jiad taken, to my 
great satisfaction, a passage for me on board a Greek sailing-boat from 
.Tripoli of Syria.* That vessel was at anchor at Casal, and according to its 
master's affirmation was bound for Latikia, which was exactly the place 
where I wished to land.. I left our ship on the second of .July; in taking 
leave of the Tripoline I took off my sash, a sort of red cambric shawl, of 
Glasgow manufacture, which he had always much admired, thinking it to 
be Indian stuff, and presented it to him as a keepsake or reward for his good 
services. He immediately unloosened his turban, and twisted the shawl in 
its stead round his head: making me many professions of friendship, and 
assuring me of his hospitality, if ever the chance of mercantile pursuits 
should again engage me to visit the Mediterranean, and perhaps Tripoli in 
Barbary. The time I hope may come, when I shall be enabled to put his 
assurances to the test. (I think I forgot to mention, that the Tripoline was 
much skilled in languages, which enabled me freely to converse with him ; 
besides his native Arabic tongue, he spoke Turkish, Greek, and Italian.) 

• The vessel on board of which I now embarked, was an open boat with three 
♦masts, about thirty-five feet long, and nine broad, much resembling the 
representation of the Germs. of the Nile, which Bruce and other travel- 
lers have given. These vessels are very common on the Syrian coast, 
where they are called Jackdur. I had engaged to pay for my passage 
twenty-five piastres, at my arrival in Latikia, but was no sooner with my 
baggage on board, than the master informed me that "he meant to proceed 
to Antakia (Antiochia) not to Latikia, and that I was at liberty to return to 
my own ship, if I did not choose to go his way. I thus found myself 
duped a second time, though I had most distinctly agreed for my passage to 
Latikia. However, there being no other conveyance to the coast of Syria 
at hand, I resolved to remain on board. I was afraid of being kept in thete 
parts, until after the return of my old ship for Malta; when I should have 
nobody to recommend me to those, in whose company I might continue my 
way ; I knew moreover, that there was a brisk intercourse between Antakia 

* This Tripoli is distinguished from the city of which my fellow traveller is a native, by the ap- 
pellation of Tarabolaus fcl Shark, or Tripoli of the East. 
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and Aleppo. There had not been for -some time any opportunity from 
Tarsus to the opposite coast. ’A crowd of passengers came therefore on 
board. I^ounted fifty-six men and women lying upon deck, besides six 
saililri^ horses in the ship’s hold. We had each just as mu,ch space 

allailred as tke body covered, and remained in this state two nights and one 
day;" In general the passage is performed within, the twenty-four hours^ 
On the morning of the 5th, we entered the bay of Suedieh, which is formed 
on one side by the promontory called Ras Khanzir,* on the other by another 
projecting rocky mountain ; both are the extremities of chains of barren 
rocks, which I conceive to be the remotest branches of the Libanus. These 
mountains come down to the waters edge on both sides of thp bay; in the 
bottoitt^of it, where thoOrontes now called Aasi empties itself into the sea, 
begins a level country of four or five miles in width and length. It is to the 
whole of this tract of level land, which contains several villages, that the 
name of Suediehris applied, though that appellation is also given sometimes 
exclusively to thf port. • 

The wind being favourable we entered the river, and anchored, after half 
an hour s sailing through its sinuosities, at Mina, the port of Antakia, where 
the ship was laid close to the shore, where the elevated banks of the river 
form a kind of quay. Mina is a miserable village built close to the river s 
right bank, consisting of about seven or eight houses^ the best of which 
serves as a place of residence to the Aga, whom the Aga of Antakia appoints 
to receive the duties upon exports and imports. Higher up than Mina the 
Aaait^ is not navigated; the navigation is rendered impracticable by'rocks, 
though there is plenty of water. Here, at the last stage of its course, -it is 
a fine slow-flowing river, much about the size of the Thames beyond 
Richmond bridge; its waters are muddy, and this being the case in the 
month of June, three or four months after the rainy season, I suppose they 
can hardly be clear during any other part of the year. 

Arrived at Suedieh, I found myself very uncomfortably situated. P had 
lost my friend the Tripoline, ^nd though he had warmly recommended me 
to the master of the Jackdur, yet I found the crew of the vessel to be thievous 
4||d. tipacherous ; they spread the rumour amongst the people of Suedieh 
thaJS^JLavas a Franfe and as the ship was immediately to return to. Tarsus, I 
expected to find noiy;self completely at the mercy of the inhabitants ; amongst 
whom, as well gs amongst the crew, there was nobody who understood the 
Italian, or, as they called it, the Latin tongue. I remained on board the 
ship that day and the following; and was bargaining for a horse and mules 
to'^late me to Antakia, when, to my great satisfaction, a caravan from Aleppo 
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came down' to the coast with Indian goods;. I soon got acquainted with the 
muleteers, and made my bargain with one of them for: the whole journey, 
from Suedieh to Aleppo. He first asked fifty piastres pe»«ipptai' JUSS 
(ahipiat ^ve hundred pounds English weight). 1 got him 
and waiilfterwards infprmed at Aleppo, that I should hot hate paid' more 
thfifi twenty-five. It is a.'great point gained by travellers in these countries, 
i^hey can make with their mule or camel drivers the usual bargain of the 
qOunti^. ■ '{f the muleteer overcharges them, he makes a boast of it wherever 
he goes, the traveller is immediately known to be a person little conversant 
with the . customs of the country, and he may bp sure to be dealt with 
accordingly,.. in every respect, wherever the mule-driver accompanies Ifim. 
I was helping the servants to distribute my baggage into mules loads, and 
to>tie it round with cords, when the Aga sent for, me. . I found him smoking 
his pipe in a miserable room, surrounded by his people ; entering the room 
I pulled off my slippers, and sat down on the.floor before bun. I shall here 
remarir that it is a custom most strictly adhered to, iibver. to .sit down upon 
a carpet, or even a. mat, and in presence of a man of rank, not even upon 
the bare floor, without pulling olF the slippers, and if a person has but one 
pair on his feet, which is the Moggrebyn and the Greek fashion, he must sit 
down bare footed. 

After I had drank a dish of coffee, Lasked the Aga what his pleasure was: 
^e answered me, by making a sign with his thumb and forefinger, like a 
jKSrson counting money. I had several chests for the British Consul at Alep^ 
wvlh ;ne, bad„#l60 marked my own baggage with the Consul's |^e, 
thinking by these means to prevent its being-examined. He asked me what 
the chests contained : I expressed my ignorance about it, telling him pnly, 
that I thought there >was a sort, of Frank drink (beer), and some eatables, 
which I had been charge^ with at Malta, for the Consul, on my way home. 
He sent one of his people to look over their contentaj^^aik^tle of beer had 
been broken in loading,. the man tasted it by putting his liquor, 

and found it abominably bitter : such was his, & 

sampje of the eatables, he produced a potatoe whi^ he had^^^jil^ oift of 
one of the barrels, and that noble root excited a general laughte|^^in.,%e 
room, “It is well worth whild,” they said, “ to senqriuch stuff to such, a 
(fistance.’’ The Aga tasted of the raw potatoe, and spirting it out again, 
swore at the Frank’s stomach which could bear such food. The other trunks 
were now left unexamihed ; and I was asked fifteen piastres for the pen^ission 
to depart w;ith thetp. I gave him ten piastres, and receiydd from hii^fort 
of receipt fqr^that money, because I told him that wii^out it, the’^^jpUiil 
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would never believe that I had really paid down the money aa dfity topon 
his effects. The Aga was very high in his expressions, talking of his grandeur, 
how HjftiMk tarOd about- the Sultan, and still less for atly Consul,. &c. He 
deal at my Arabic, which certainly was haMly intiglligible ; 
blll^e md^:^'^much trouble himself with questions about my i^ifs, his 
rilfcd seeming now solely taken up by the hope of extorting^biiey Hlfom 
thft Aleppine merchants, and so I llft him, and soon afterwards, abo\if‘ah 
hour before sunset, departed from Suedieh, with part of the hara^tth, tile 
pest intending-ite past the' night there. The road from Suedieh to'AntSkia 
crosses the p'tain for ab^t one hour’s distance. Qh the right runsina^ejf 
bed a branch of the Aasi, and forms in this place several islands ; on your 
left extends the well cultivated plain of Suedieh. 

As Wb approached the mountains which inclose the plain on the western 
side; we passed several extensive and regularly planted orchards, belonging 
to the Aga of-A^itakia ; thb road now lay through lanes thickly overhung on 
both sides with and I was entering a country famous for the beauties 

of ^its Kndscape -scenery, when the sun slfed its last rays. We continued 
our way in the dark for about One hour and a half longer, and halted near a 
rivulet, at the entrance of the hills, where men and horses were fed : we 
remained there till about two hours after midnight. 


, v,}®rom thence the road leads over a mountainous and rocky ground, 
abounding with trees and springs. At the break of day 'we passed a villa^ 
dddH' considerable rivulet flowing towards our right ; one hour's matejh 
father another rivulet; the country the* opens, atid the travelleo^nds 
himself upon the ridge of a high plain, eMoihpassed by- the two belbre- 
mentioned chains of mountains, from which he descends into the ^woy 
which the Aasi waters, and where he finds Antakia very picturesquely 
situated, near, the foot of the southern chain of mountains, surrounded with 
gardens and W!^*s6wn fields. It was’ yet early in the morning when we 
passed thM|P^%^bd entered the town ; a strong^lluilt bridge leads oyer the 
river iflMfp|v^r into the town gate. 1 was stopped atHhe gate, and asked 
for on^^jHiit^o pistds; which I wore in my girdle ; I had told the people 
‘c^ tBslSisfavan . that they bdo^ to the English Consul. My muleteer 

'tuj^^dme thiiNl^pistol would be restored, I. therefore gave it up volun- 
well cdhviiced it would have been forced from me against my will. 

Aga’s nian brohght it back in the evening*, I wUs asked two piastres.for 
^we rekftning 0^ it; they had taken the ‘flint, and the powder from the pan. 
Ip^yed at Antakia, the muleteer led his mules to the Khan of the muletlSers; 
have gOtfe tb^ the Khan of the merchants, but having no body to 
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accompa|iy me afld introduce me there, 1 preferred' staying with the 
niuleteen ; whoK way of living I also wished to see. The Kbaa is a large 
court yard built in a triangular shape : the basis of the triangle 
on both^ides oPthe entrance door into small dark cells, yi^lliNleryl^lM 
ma^gp^l^&r the goods, and as places to cook in. On anotller sidtt are^e 
s^lgs ; the whole lei^th of the third side is taken up by a teti^l^ 
wpi of stone, about four feet elevated from the ground, and eight feet broad, 
^ere me muleteers eat, sleep, and pray, that side of the Khan being built 
in the direction of Mecca. In the midst of the yard iS A largti.water basonr, 
which affords drink to men and beasts indisciifhinalely. 

My entrance into the Khan excit^ considerable curiosity, and the little 
cell I took possession of was soon beset by troublesome inquh?eft, who 
unanimously declared that I was a Frank come to the countr^ for evil 
purposes. I had nobody to take my part except my muleteer, Whose 
remonstrances in my behalf were soon lost in Ihe g;eneral cry'of Djaour 
(infidel) raised by the other inhabitants of the Khan ‘and by the town’s 
people, who came to visit their friends; , . \ ' 

Whenever I could get’ any of them to listen to me for half an hour, I found 
means to appease them, but the town’s people did not even condescend to 
speak to me, and I evidently saw that their plan was to make religion a 
pretext for practising an avanie upon me. My property fortunately 'Was 
ihtxed with that 6f the Consul; a spare shirt and a carpet constituted my 
baggage ; be side s 'a- pocket purse, containing the money ne6easiiy 
'Jtiy daily expiaj^^ I had about' twenty sequins hidden upon me. The 
'ot^^|itakia s'ewPws Dragonian'to get something out of me. This was 
Wretched Frank, who pretended .to be a Frenchman, but whom I should 
rather suppose to be a.Riemontese. I pretended complete ignorance of the 
French language ; he therefore asked, itie in Italian minutely "about my affairs, 
and how I could Attempt to travel home Without anjilji^^y or goods, to 
defray the expenshiof the journey. I answered that I j^l^ed fhe Consul, 
in remuneration of iiny having carefully watched his^MTectl/ Wdufd'pay the 
expense of a camel fropi Aleppo to Bagdad, and tmit At the latfeif’'pladl! I 
was sure of finding friends to fAcilitate my farther journey W^en'Wid fAtm 
savv that nothing in my manners belfayed my Frank OlHfni, he made:|l!iil^i 
And pulling my beard a little with his hand, tiked me fam^ 

“ Why I had let such a thing grow ?” I answered hlite '^h,a blow upd| 
face, to convince the by-standing 'Turks, how deeply li^fented th^recei^ 
insult; and lhe laugh now turned a^instthe poor Drfl^iian, who 
trouble me any farther. I. am at a loss to state "IdW su’cce 
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sustaining my assumed char^jter ; I thought,.tbat the major pa|||^ of the 
ciM^Tan were gained over to my side, but. the town’s people were 

^QP^iliyliNliiAeir imprecations against 'me. I had been flattered with an 
iparture for Aleppo, but the caravan was deeped fl^r days 
. JDuring the whole time of our stay, I spent the d^^|j|m^ in 
of the goods^ amusing nqyself with cooking our Victualsi|.^^^yn’s 
people, though often assembled before the door of the room, never entt y^ 
it ; in the evening the gates of the Khan were shut, and I then went to^sli^ 
with the mule|fters upon the terrace. - 

I was relieved from Biis unpleasant situation on the 10th, when it was 
decided that the caravan should depart. The muleteers began preparing 
for their ^departure by dividing the whole court into squares of diflerent 
sizM, by means of ropes, at4he end of which 'iron wedges are fastened, 
which are driven- into the earth up to their heads; each muleteer .takes 
one of these squares proportionate in size to the number of his beasts ; and 
loads them in it. ,^Tbough the ropes are little more than one Inch above 
ground, the animals never move out of the square assigned to them, and 
thus great order prevailed in the Khan, though it was dark when we loaded, 
and the whole court crowded with beasts and bales. At halting places wheo 
the beasts are fed, the same ropes are extended in front of them, to prevent 
thejr^gptting amongst the baggage. * •, 

-I <^nnot say much of Antakia, having seen nothing of it but the,stce^ 
t^,i||h which 1 entered. It looks like a neat ^ovvn, at leastjn comp^ili^pti 
to ^arsus: living is only half as deaf as, |t is in Afe^p. This cif^i||y 
stapee, joined to the beauty of the surrounding couniiry^i^d the proxhiPl^.- 
of the sea \vould make it a desirable place fpr Franks 4o live in, wdne it 
for the fanaticism of its inhabitants, who pride thdmselves upon being de-’ 
scendants from ti^e Osmanlis the conquerors of. Syria. Last year at 'a 
tumult raised a,t«)^ji|||ieh, these Osmanlis murdered the Greek Aga of Suedieh 
with his whole and a young French physicuui, .^o had come to his 

house Ip ^pre pis' aM The Aga of Antakia is^ appointed by the Grand 
Sjgpiorj-aod.isrinde^ndent of apy Pasha. . 

We tj|aro^|j|d the whole night of the 10th over a plain, country, and 
early pext morning Hamtpn, a village situated at nme hours 
V*from Anlsikia, on the right bank of the Orontes. We passed the 
tin a ferry boat: i|6 banks on Both sides are about forty feet high at 
lls' place; .its brehdt|i>is near fifty yards, the. depth no where more than 
feet. On a little eminence a few hundred paces from the ground on 
lt|i|er’s side jvliere wo-encamped, rises a spring of excellent water; my 
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companions, however, drank of the muddy, water of the Orontes, in pre- 
ference to taking the trouble of filling their flasks at the spring One of the 
merchants had a tent with him, uhder the shade of which w^p|L|sed the 
whole day. In the evening the village youths kindled a laige^p, >1^ 
amusgj^, themselves with music and dancing. The next day we passe^^a 
chain, of ij^lcareous' mountains planted here and there with olives; on %e 
tpp of one of these mountains lives a custom-house officer, who exacted a 
toll from each individual, as it was said, in the name of the Grand Signior. 
The descent on the- eastern side is steep, but the mules walked with the 
greatest firmness. In the valley into which wo descended lies the town of 
Ermehaz watered by several streams. Though small, it is one of 

the best towns in this part of Syria; its gardens are cultivated with great 
care, and its inhabitants are industrious, because they arc out of the imme- 
diate. reach of rapacious Pashas and Janisaries. They work a glass manu- 
facture which supplies Aleppo. The olives of the country round Aleppo 
are, next to those of Tripoly, the best in Syria: its grapes are likewise much 
esteemed. As we rode by, I saw lying on the right hand side of the road 
near the town, a broken ancient column of. about four feet in diameter, and 
I was told afterwards in Aleppo, that many like Remains of antiquity are to 
be met with in the neighbourhood of Ermenaz. At half an hours distance 
-f^oi^^his latter place we again began to mount, and the path became diffi- 
cifl't an^ tiresome for the beasts, from the number of detached rocks with 

f rhich it is overspread, ^^fjer nearly eight hours march (meaning the 
ay’s work), we descen^l^ipto the eastern plain of Syria, and encamped at 
the foolj of the mountains, |*ound a large tree in the vicinity of a copious 
spring. Whenever the beasts were unloaden, it was with ^much difficulty 
that I could prevent my luggage from being thrown upon the ground. The 
chravan people in this country, and I should suppose every where else in 
the East, are accustomed to loads of bales of goods, j^hich do not receive 
any injury from letting them fall to the ground. The loads on each side of 
the beast are tied together over its back, by a cord. . Arrived at, tlj^.. halting 
place, the. first thing the muleteer does, is to go from mule to mi^.to 
unloosen that cord; the lojds then fall to the ground. This rnode pfcnn- 
loading, |md the great carelessness of these people, render the tran^^ll^pf 
many European commodities utterly impracticable, witiiout their 
companied by a servant sent along with them, for jthe express purpoi^f 
taking off the loads. A Frank merchant of Aleppo ir^ived^ 
ago a load of Yenetian looking-glasses which were all dashed to piei(i6is. 
Provided the chests which contain the merchandize be eh^e, the mul^tpipr 
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thiqjts bimself from responsibility^ Wa were- joined in the evening by 
Bdme ^her^Kivellers, whose curiosity^led diem to new inquiries about my 
' pers^^^i^ll'afiaiis. . None of my^ companions had till now foupd out any 
dould have directfy inculpated myself; they/ hovimver kept a 
#4%h over all my motions:- being obliged at night to |o mftfte, two 
■1^ the'tiavellers last arrived followed me unseen, and pretendw tHS^rwards 
to have observed some irregularities in -the ablutions necessary to bef^r- 
formed on such occasions ; in consequence of which, I was told thii^.l«wM 
‘‘ Haram,” or in ‘a fodiidden, unclean state, and notwithistinding evij^ thing 
I said to defend and^ excuse myself, I found that/rom that time l^^d lost 
the good- opinion of all niy companions. We marched the next day six 
hours, and halted at Mart Mesrin, a village belonging to Ibrahim Pasha, 
who the time of Djezsur was Pasha of Aleppo, afterwards Pasha of 
Damascus, and who lives now in disgrace and poverty at this place, the 
wh(^ appearance of which makes it probable, that in a few years hence it. 
wiU be deserted by its inhabitants. The wide extended plain over which 
we marched this day consists almost throughout of a fertile soil, but without 
any #ees, and in most places uncultivated, but where a number of ruined 
and deserted villages indicate that many parts of it must have formeriy 
been cultivated. Having been much plagued during this whole day by my 
.feUo-w travellers, and in the evening also by the peasants, who had dbUectod 
iOund the caravan; I swore that I would, not eat any more vvith any of 
This declaration being somewhat in, -|he Arab style, they 
startled at it; and my muleteer especially inl^&rpressed me to nj^oin thto 
mess; I assuijgd him that 1 would rather eat nol^g and starve; thflii i^ye 
any further friendly dealings with men who professed themselves my . friends 
one day, and proved my enemies the next, (it should be. observed that this 
was the last s^e of our journey, I therefore did not run great risk in 
making goodl^ w^^ords). The tract of country over which ‘we passed on 
the follow^^ dt^ was similar in appearance to that which we had seen on 
the preet|^^.- The number of deserted and hiined villages increased the 
sr we approached Aleppo; we had marched about eight hours when we 
sntod the castle of Aleppo, at the sight of which the armed horsemen of 
sravan setioff at a gallbp, and repeatedly fired off frieir guns; the mer- 
pul; ^inoiselves ahead, of the caravan, and after one hour’s march 
er, wa^eiftercd fte town. All merchandiaes-coming to Aleppo must be 
^^’'eid^ilii%ouse Khan^^U. they. are» weighed there to de- 
"liKiiine the an^|uirt of the sum due to the muleteer for freight, and k duty 
paiiNbr them“to the Grand Signior, which together with the 
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taxatioa flieaey of ChristtaDs and Jews, ii^the oaly branch of cevopua 
which the Janissaries, the present masters of the town^otiU allow the Porle 
to retain. The English consular hdhse is in thjrt very Khanv 
. r was ndw -arrived at Aleppo in a shape which entirely left 
option, either to continue in my disguise^ to avow my £uropeafi?ori|lnV 
After a long conversation on that subject With Mr,. Barlmr, I was convinced 
that i^would better answer the purpose of my stay in Aleppo to choose the 
latiiert and my reasons for it were the following: at the time Heft England 
and Malta, I ima|ined that the intercourse between Cairo and Aleppowas 
frequent, and that it might easily happen, thabOairine mm'chants might ^e 
me here and recognise me afterwards at home, or that traveling Aleppines 
who knew me here, might afterwards see me again in Egypt. The depar- 
ture of the Syrian pilgrim caravan to Mecca, noi baring taken place for the 
last three years, has almost annihilated the cammercial intercourse overland 
between the two countries. At the meeting of the Syrian and Afrioim 
caravan near Mecca, Egyptian merchants' used formerly to join the ftmihr, 
and rethm with them to Damascus and Aleppo; and vice versa; at present 
the little commerce carried on between Cairo and Aleppo, is entirely in the 
hands of a frw Turkish and Greek houses at Tripoli, Latikia, and Alexan- 
dria, and the Egyptian merchants themselves never come to Aleppo. .Had 
I d^tinb^ in ray disguise, and continued to live exclusively amongst the 
Turks, opportunities would hav.e frequently happened to put the veracity of 
my story to the test. East Indians come from time to time to Aleppo With 
tl^' Bagdad caravan, and many of the Bagdad and Bassorah merchants 
esbiblished at Aleppo have been in India. My person would have been 
ialimtely more noticed than it now is, if, taking a shop in the bazar, as I first 
intended, I should have exposed myself to the curiosity of the whole town; 
I should have entirely foregone the instruction to be derived from • books 
and masters skilled in the language; and moreover I have no. doubt that 
the French Gon&ulvesiding here would have heard of my arrival and have 
done eveiy thing to put my pursuits in a dubious light. • . These* are the 
reasons which convinced me, that for the present timd it was more ad#' 
sable to appear in a shape which would preclude'the intnision bf CttfldttS' 
inquirers ; and afibrd more facility to my studies. I continue my naffle4f 
Ibrafaim, and pass in my Turkish dress unnoticed in the d^ds 
and the bazars. The Consul receives, me at his house as 
country merchant' of his ; and as it frequently happ^ ibat people co#(i^ 
into the Levant change their names, nobody wonders at my being 
with* an oriental frame. I had. first my doubts whether my ^low ti Sl i fef n 
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ttftvMsrs might imt te over licquisitive here to suto>oC theokas 1 have 
siaee-inet, greeted me without4urtheb questions, and the government of the 
M now^uch*, that a man picking a quarrel with me about what I might 
h|ve tdla him at Antakia, would only expose himself to be hn<ed1br a sum 
•dWhSilitsify the Janissaries, the masters of the town, for ttoir tipuble to 
alfttid the business with the Chnsdl. 

My plans for the present are to remain at Aleppo the whole of the -^nter 
and part of next summer. 1 have been fortunate enough to hnd a food' and 
willing master of 'Arad>ic, and I hope to make progress in the study of the 
literal as well as vulgar language. As soon as I shall be able to express 
myself with some precision in the vulgar dialect, and perfectly to under- 
stand it, I shall visit the Bedouin Arabs in the Pesert, and live with them 
soM^ months. I can do this in perfect security ; and I have no doubt that 
you wilf approve of it, as it will afford me the best dl)portunity of practising 
the>«iknners and becoming acquainted with the character of a class of people 
who are the same, whether they over-run the deserts of Arabia or ‘those of 
Africa. 

Y(m need not be afraid that the history of ray own person, which has 
taken up so considerable a portion of the preceding pages, will any more be 
exhibited before you at such a length. I thought it might be of some inte- 
rest to the Association, to see bow far I was able to succeed in makiltg gqpd 
mgs way to Aleppo in the disguise in which 1 left London ; unaided as pwns 
b^Jinowledge of Eastern languages, or a familiarity with- Eastern manners. 
This trial has so far been satisfactory to me, that, in' the first place, I am 
persuaded that nothing of ray pursuits has transpired pt Malta, which will 
always be of material consequence to me; secondly, in being landed at 
a«remote corner of Syria, I have avoided the general intercourse of a mei> 
cantile sea-port>: such as Acre, Beirout, Tripoly, or Latikia; and finally, it 
has created within me the confidence that whenever I may be able to call 
in support4^^$dmilar disguise, a fiuent utterance of Arabic, and a habitude 
of Oriental<$iipBers, I shall easily find means to triumph over such obstacles 
Wftiiosellmi^with in the Khan at Antakia. • 

i^^^ew'dayg^termy arrival at Aleppo, I was attacked by a- strong inilam- 
Arkinh a fortnight. • Tbeirwant of night’s rest, occasioned 
b^pmj|wantity of , vermin which had collected upon my person, principally 
i^pEh^my stay in Khan of Antakia, was, as 1 thought, the cause of it. 

eujoyed-perill^^^ sibce that time,> and the climate agrees with 
d^^lij|ttefi«(^aU> I expected. . ’ ■ 

d2 
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; Mr. Barekhardt remained two years and a haif in Syria, rntdong 
daily adi^tiotis to his practical' k^wledge of the Ambic lango^, 
and to his experience of the character of Orientals, and of 
medan safety and manners. His principal residence was at Alqp^. 
Having assumed the name of Ibrahim; Jbn Abdallah at Malta, he 
ctm.tin!Qed to bear it in Syria; but ^apprehensive of not having yet 
hdd sufficient experience, thoroughly to act the -pmt of a Mussul- 
man, and finding no necessity for such a disguise at Aleppo, he 
not studious to conceal his European origin, and wore only such a 
Turkish dress, as is often assumed in Syria by English travellers, 
less for the sake of concealment than to avoid occasional insult. 
Thus he had the benefit of an unmolested intercourse with thh Mus- 
sulman population of Aleppo, at the same time that he wns hoir'|>te- 
vented from openly accepting the friendship and protection of Mr. 
Barker, the British Consul j 'nor under the necessity of denying him- 
self the social resources afforded by the houses of the European 
residents; especially those of Mr. Barker, and of Mr. Massey k, 
formerly Dutch Consul. Of his obligations to tho former of these 
gentlemen he omitted no opportunity of bearing testimony.. > 
Besides two short tours which he made from Aleppo, he 'TOS 
ah^nf from thence in the year 1810, for six months, during which 
time he visited Palmyra, remained three months at Damascus, 
and from thence made two jouraeys into the neighbouring districts ; 
one through the Libanus and Anti-Libanus, and the other through 
thie unexplored country of the Haouran, or Aurhnitis. After his 
hnal departure from Aleppo, in February 1812, he again maide some 
stay at Damascus, and performed a second jourpey ih the Haouimi, 
including a p^rt of the ancient Decapolis. Upon quitting Damascus 
foi* Egypt, he visited Tiberias-and Nazareth, and hrom thence having 
crof^d to the Eastern side of the Jordan, proceeded thrdpgtf-^e 
countries to the eas't and south of the Dead jSea, until he arri^fli2r^ 
Wady .Jkldup, where he had the satisfactibn of discoyfflij ^^^ m 
remains of a largp ancient city, consisting of a great nUtpiiiii^f 
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biiildingit aild excavated in the rocks, a singularity 
which, ^d<ra to the testimony df ancient history; marks the.placefor 
th^itd of Petra, the capft^^^ of Arabia Petr^^. From Wady Mousa 
h^puiiatied a westerly pourse towards the capital of Egypt, across 
•the valley of Araba, and the desert of El Tyh. 

" A sketch of his travels in Syria is communicated in which 
he addressed from time to time to Sir Joseph Banks, dr td Mr. 
Hamiltdh, Secretary of the Association. The following are extracts 
of the most interesting parts of this cdrsespondence. 

" Aleppo, May \2th,\%\(i: 

With the present I transmit to you in duplicate a short sketch of the 
recent, history, of Aleppo, and some notices concerning the Turkmans Ri- 
hanli, which I collected during a visit, to them in the beginning of March 
last. They are a tribe of Nomade Turkmans, who encamp in winter time 
. at one day’s journey from 'Aleppo. I got myself introduced to one of their 
chiefs asr a physician in search of medicinal herbs, and spent aTortnight 
amongst them. ' 

^ Tam now so far advanced in the knowledge of Arabic, that I understand 
almost every thing that- is said in common conversation, and am able to 
ifiake myself understood on most subjects, although sometimes With dii&- 
culty. 1 have made acquaintance with some Shikhs, and some of the first 
literati amongst the Turks of Aleppo, who from time to time visit me. I owe 
tPs favour principally to Mr. Wilkins’s Arabic arid Persian Dictionary.* The 
dbinmon manuscript dictionaries, or Kamus, being generally very defective, 
the learned Turks are often very glad to consult Wilkins, and never do it 
without exclaiming — “ How wonderful that a Frank should know more of 
our languid than our first Ulemas !” Learning at Aleppo is in a very low 
state; no sciepce, the Turkish law excepted, is properly cultivated ; hot 
■even that off Arabic grammar, which is so necessary to the interpretation of 
tim Korslu, *1 am assured by the best authority, that there aiemow in this 
- t^WB only three? men, (two Turks and a Christian,) who know this language 
^M|l|ktical%. The chief quality of a literary man is that of getting by 
- 4 ^arl;'a.great number of verses made upon different occasions, and of know- 
,4&g 'the proper c^ortunity of reciting them; to this must be added, a 
~ of the diffSrent fearnhd significations of one and the same word, 

tmidFbP the wo same idea* For example, the word 
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Adjuz, whiek in cdmmon language means a decrepit 
learned laniguage about sixty other different sighiitcations ; atiil thevnaji^ 
Arabian poetry about one hundred and fifty different words for wine, tf^t 
to interpret pas^gea of difficult grammatical cohstruction, or rationally' to. 
amend eiTors, or even to compose prbse or yerSe free from grafiimani^ 
blunders^ V a task much above the capacity of ah' Arcppine'Uleiaa; ' 

Two Peiaian Dervishes arrived here about tvyo mOnths a^o, who had tiled 
upwards Of two years at the Wahabi court of Derayeh. d got ac^uamtod' 
with one of them, a young man of twenty-two; the other has gone to'MoS^ 
from whence his coinpani^n shortly expects his return. The latter has 
been in the habit, singular enou|;h for a Mahommedan traveller, of keeping 
a regular journal of his travels, describing whatever struck his inquisitive 
mind, and abounding, as I understand, with geographical notices. 

Another traveller of a singular description passed here two years ago.' 
He called himself Aly Bey, and professed to be horn of Tunisian parents in 
Spain, and to have received his education in that country. • Spanish 
appears to be his fiativc language, besides which he spoke French, a litfle 
Italian, and the Moggrebyn dialect of Arabic,* but badly. He came to 
Aleppo 6y the way of Cairo, Yaffa, and Damascus, with the strongest letters 
of recommendatiofi from the Spanish Government to all its agents, and ah 
openi'credit upon them. He seemed to be a particular friend of the Prihee 
of the. Peace, for whom he was collecting antiques ; and from the maiisier 
in which it was known that he was afterwards received by the Spanish 
ambaisKador at his arrival in Constantinople, he must have been a man of 
disihfetion. The description of bis figure, and what he related of his 
travels, called to my recollection the Spaniard Badia and his miniature in 
your library,* He was a man of middling sizg, long thin head, black eyes/ 
large nqscj long black heard, and feet that indicated the former wearing of 
tight shoes. He professed to have travelled in Barbary, to have crossed 
the Lybian Desert between Bafbary and Egypt, and from Chiro to have 
gone to Mekka, and back. He travelled with Eastern magnificence, buf 
hera-he was rather shy of showing himself out of doom ; he never walketl* 
out but onHPridays to the prayers of noon, in the greatnyDesque. One 'of 
theMbelbre-mentioned Dervishes told me that there bad a great deah of 
tabciiif about this Aly Bey, at Damascus and Hama; they suspeOild'lfim 
of .being' a’Christiaq, but his great liberality; and the pressing' lettenewhipl^* 
he brought%> dK the people of consequence, stopped aH further inquii 

*■ This tetter it addressed ta'Sir Joseph BaldV 
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He wp b«si|jte»iployed in arranging and putting in order his journal during 
th^itwo mo!»%s of his s^y: at Aleppo. ' 

» * + Aleppo, July 2d, ISIQ. 

long stay in Syria having been determined upon, in consequence of 
the absolute necessity of my familiarizing myself with the ididnt 'pf these 
countries, I shall deem it my^duty to send you from time- to tii&e soifle 
vouchers of my application to Arabic literature. I have for some time past 
been engaged in an Arabic exercise, which has proved of great utility to 
.*me; it is the metamorphosis of the well known novel of Robinson Crusoe 
into an Arabian tale, adapted to Eastern taste and. manners.- A young 
Frank born at Aleppo, who speaks Arabic like a native, but who neither 
reads nor writes it, has been my assistant in -the undertaking. 1 take the 
liberty, of sending you here inclosed a copy of diis travestied Robinson, or 
as I call- the book in Arabic, Dur el Bahur, the Peafl of the Seas. Of the 
merits or defects of the translation I can claim at most forty per cent, the 
hand- writing, excepted, which is my own. 

I am«on the eve of leaving Aleppo for an excursion into the Desert, and 
shall probably set out the day after to-morrow. My good luck, conducted 
some days ago an Arab Shikh to town, who is the mightiest chief of all the 
Arsh« between Aleppo, Damascus, and Bagdad. He came for the purpose 
o^ireceiving in person the passage-duties upon certain goods which arc 
Sliutly to be sent by means of a great caravan to Bagdad. He belongs.-^o- 
•thU wide extended tribe of the Aenezy, who have all become Wahabi% his 
own very powerful tribe is called the Tedhan, and his name is Duehy^Abn 
Byeiben. I easily got acquainted with him; we ate 'and drank together, 
and I succeeded in making an_ agreement with him, that be should lake me 
by way of Tedmor or Palmyra home to his family and tents, which he 
says are not far •from Damascus in the plain of Haouran; he himself came 
to Aleppo aedoihpanied only by a few people upon dromedaries. He is to 
Ibcw me bis tents and horses, of which latter 1 told him the English Consul 
bmre might be perhaps induced to buy some upon my recommendation; jeuid 
he isithen tp^set me down at Damascus. 

.- Heis known to all the principal Bagdad merchants of this town, and my 
agreen^t with him has been made in writing, signed by the most'respect- 
*f}Me o£!«^ee mjsrchants, as witnesses; I am so farsn pe^ect tranquillity'as 
tij'the j^un^'of iny person under his protection. He is indeed a fammis 
robbef^bdt ue Shikhs .of the Desert have never been known' to withdraw 
their protection from those to whom they have promised it. 
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* pa$ttamu, August 

The Anib Shikh mentiotied in my last kept true to his engageiilieilts oitly 
duria^Hhe two first days of our journey. Instead of conducting me, Sit Im 
third day, in person, to Hamah,' he gave ihe one of his men' as a gfitilei' 
Returning the next day towards the vt^tering-place seven * hoofs east of 
Hamah, where we had left the Shikh, we ^re attacked tmd stcipt by a 
party, of Mawdli Arabs, who, unfortunately for me, happened to be engafed 
in a quarrel with the Aenezy tribe of the Shikh. A watch and compass 
were the only articles I regretted to have lost ; as to cash, 1 bid not a sihgte ‘ 
farthing in my pocket. We returned to fhe town, to refit Ofifselves as well 
as possible, and then set out again the next night, to rejoin our chief. " The 
latter had however in the itrterval left the watering-place ; we were ^liged 
to run after him in the Desert for thirty-six hours, and finding him at last at 
another watering-place* he declared to me that hecould not possibly conduct 
me himself any farther, because his people had very much pressed his 
return, afraid as they were of the approaching Wahabi. In reply to my 
remonstrances,- he offered me another guide to take me to Tedmor, and 
from thence to the Haouran. • With this guide I reached Tedmor afief a . 
maaeh.of thirty hours, and contemplated the wonders of the Palm city for 
neaily two days. The Shikh of Tedmor, in oonsideration of my empty 
purse, contented himself with taking my saddle from me. Leaving Tedtnof, 
we reached by a forced march Kariatein in one day, and from, thence Yeind/ 
a village about twelve hours to the N. E. of Damascus. Duehy, the Arab* 
chief, had passed there a few days beforehand knowing that my guide would 
likewise take that route, he had left at the village- Shikh’s house, an oppn 
letter tOimy address, in which he peremptorily told me not to proceed any 
farther in my journey towards the Haouran, but to go direct to Damascus, 
because be* was determined to fly with his tribe away from the Wahabi. 
The fact was, that he did not wish to feed me under his tents for two months, 
according to our contract. Convinced that the whole was but atiick,' ! 
insisted upon proceeding in the original dirfection.' My guide, however, 
refiis^ to accompany me ; he even left me in the evening; there wOre' tip 
ol^r trusty people present to guide my steps throu^ the Desert, I was 
t1ii^l|fore* at last obliged to follow Duehy’s advice, and'came to ^iS place 
wr^^kalt 4ai|ivan Srom Tedmor, which I had found at T erud. Two<days af^ 
i^j^rivu likewise made his appearance^ and there beihg nebony 

tb take up my cause against him, f was obliged strictly to fji^l the 
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stipulations of our contract, which he on his side had thus shamefully 
eluded. - • • r ' , 

' ..j^twitbajpading these disappointments,, which, often occur to travelleis 
countries, my tout to Tedmor has given me nauch satisfaction- ' 
Betides the pleasure of seeing those interesting ruins, I have had some good 
OppotjtnuUios 4 >f .observing the Bedouins under their own tents ; we alighted 
every day at differentphcampments, and were every where rec^iyed with 
hospitality and .kindness. . . 

I should have put my project of visiting the Haouran in execution, even 
before now, had not the recent changes in the government of this city, and 
the state of suspense which it naturally occasions, *in the districts depending 
upon it, rendered the roads* insecure, and the jnhabitants more than usually 
suspicious of strangers, until the new Pasha shall have had time firmly to 
establish himself in his newly acquired territory. A few days after my 
arrival at Damascus, Yussef Pasha, who had" governed- the tovvn and its 
territory for thq last four yearSf was turned out, and his place occupied by 
Soleiman Pasha of Akke (Acre.) This change being connected with the 
interruption, qf the pilgrim caravan to Mekka, and with the late Wahabi 
affairs, some details concerning it may perhaps be thought acceptable. As 
to the state of the Wahabi power in the southern parts of Arabia I must 
cpnfess that I am in perfect ignorance of it. Without being an eye-witness, 
ot meeting by chance with a credible eye-witness, it, is impossible to guide 
on^elf through the labyrinth of false reports, which policy, fanaticism,' and 
party-spirit spread on their account. To^mention but one instance : at my 
leaving Aleppo the general voice was, that the Wahabi were at the gates of 
£l|unascus. 

It is now the sixth •year since the Damascus pilgrim caravan,-, which 
included the Hadjis of the greatest part of the Turkish dominions, has not 
been able to reach Mekka,. In 1805, Abdallah Pasha, then Pasha of 
Damascus, set out at the head of a caravan ;■ havingnrrived in the neighbour- 
hood of Medineh, the Wahabi governor of that city, by orders of Ibn el 
Saoud the great Wahabi chief, refused entrance to the caravan. The Hadjis 
were obliged to pass on the outside of the walls, and .thus continued their 
way towards the.Kaaba. They were yet three days journey from it, when 
they found themselves surrounded by the innumerable host of Saoud’s army. 
The two par-ties came to a parley, when Saoud declared to the Pasha, that 
he shbnid j^nceforward suffer no. Turkish army to march through his' 
territpiy/ tuid that the army must therefore immediately return; b'|||pw. 
those Hadjis who we^ determined to complete their pilgrimage hh^K 
' ' e 
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continue their way in safety, on condition that, they should go unamied, 
and promise to stay only three days at tl^e holy city. NoOeOf the pilg^ii^'^ 
yrere tempted to accept the olTer of a- fre 9 >'pas 8 age. AbcfafUalt 
frig^Ltened by the Wahabi numbers, made^^imud conceive hopes Ihahhe 
would be a convert to the new Religion. ■ Before he returned, it .was stipulated 
that in ease of any caravan taking its departure the following yeatui there 
should ho neither Pasha nor ariny to convoy it ; tha|,all the Ha^is should 
be unarmed and without amdiunitiop ; that there should be. no' ^ahmal (the 
camel which carries the new carpet for the dec,qdration of the Kaaba); and 
that arrived at the same place where they then were, Sapud should have the 
right pf selecting the individuals who were to proceed, while the others 
should wait there for the spefdy return of their brethren, is said that 
Abdallah Pasha was obliged by bis officers to give hisicpnsent to the^e 
shameful articles. He insisted upon their attesting with their signatures 
that he bad declared his determination to appeal to the sword, but that he 
was prevented from doing so, by their unanimous opinion llat it was better 
not to shed blood. The Hadj resumed to Damascus and Constantinople, 
and Abdallah sent the attestation of his officers to Constantinoj^i io excuse 
bis retreat. Instead of recruiting and strengthening his forces, and protecting 
tlie next year the caravan with an army capable of forcing its way through 
the Wahabi tribes, Abdallah set out in 1806, with a corps not exceeding 
8000 men, and a very small caravan of Hadjis. They were met, at three 
days journey from Mekka, by the Sherif of Mekka, who is a subject of the 
Wahabi. He told them that be had positive orders to refuse to any arnaed 
force the entrance into the holy city ; but he again offered to let the unarmed 
Hadjis complete their pilgrimage. It is -said that Abdallah had beforehand 
entered into sOme secret negociations with the Sherif, and that the latter 
bad declared his wish to join the Pasha, wijb the Mekka pejgple, against the 
Wahabi; thinking of course, that the Pasha would not lu^rd the Hadj, 
without being accompanied by a considerable force ; but Uiat when he saw 
the small number of the troops and the mutinAls spirit 'which reigned 
amongst them, he remained true to his former e|gagutnents with Ibn 
Saoud. 

Abdallah returned to Damascus a second time, without having been able 
to accomplish the pilgrimage, ]y^hicb he had formerly led fifteen; times .to 
Mekka and back to Damascus. He soon afterwards fell .into disgrace with 
the ^ 0 ^ Signor, when Yus^ Aga, an upstart, who, Trom 'the rank of a 
siquK’lbldier, had raised .hi^self to the first dignities, in the town; was 
Pasha, of Damascus..,^|,dis .military temper and courage were jnpwn. 
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cmd he had promised to conduct the Hadj. It may be necessary* to explain 
hew the policy of the IH»ha of-Damascus and of the Porte respecting the 
Hmipi-' The'Miri, or laild tax, of the Pashaliks of Damascus "and Tripoli, 
vrhieh, according to the original assessment,- amounted to about 35tX) purses, 
(it is now woeth more than triple that 'sum,) bias been abanddned to the 
Phshn-of Damascus for the necessary expense of the Hadj ; and ttftlie Pasha 
of Trip&U for the expense of the Djerde,. or caravan of provisions, which 
meets the Hadjis on their return. Besides these 3500 purses, the Pftsha of 
Damascus contributes at least 1000 m.6re, out of his own treasury, because 
the expenses, particulariy the tribute paid to the Arab tribes on the pilgrim 
rtmte, are yearly^increasing. Abdallah Pasha, 'who had already .given 
apparent proofs of his zeal for the Hadj, seeing the power of the Porte daily 
decreasing, an#fcnowing the terror which" the Wahabi name had ihspired, 
thdught that the time was come, when, without inculpating himself, he 
might at last put a stop to the Hadj, and add its expenses to the revenue 
of the Pashalik-v. For this reason, he neglected to recruit the forces, which 
were to. accompany the pilgrims, as he might have done, if it had been his 
real intention to favour the Hadj, and he returned the second year to prove 
to the country that if he«himself, who had so often led the Hadj, to Mekka, 
was no longfer able to do so, certiainly any other person who should attempt 
it, would be equally unsuccessful. The Porte however prevented hjs design ; 
before the conclusion of 1806, Yussef Pasha was named to the command 
.of Damascus, and Abdallah Pasha, who was much disliked in the town, 
pAcefully retired to Aleppo; where he , lives now as a private grandee. 
Yussef Pasha governed the territory of Damascus and Tripoli for four years, 
without once conducting the caravan. What Abdallah had- projected his 
sufcfcessof executed j the Miri, instead of defraying the expenses of the Hadj, 
or being accqiuited for to the Porte, entered into the Pasha’s chest. In 
the present degenerate and tottering state of the empire, the Porte has 
forgot that the religious and fanatical spirit which is diffused over its subjects 
by the. visitors of the Kaaba, is perhaps the last supporter of its political 
miistence. , She 4^inks no longer of the religious importance of the pilgrimage ; 
hw troubles and cares are all for money ; as if money alone would uphold an 
empire. • _ • 

. Yussef Ptt^ was the best Pasha Damascus ever bad; his firmness and 
justice kept the turbulent Damascenes in ordCT; b.e never committed avanies 
upon, fihe inbftbitants, and was respected’ and even liked by every honest 
man;»' >'He had'^Onc' vice howevOri which ' the Porte never forgivesrStn its 
• officers, that of tivtiHce. ,* Instead? of trat^dtting the greater part of the 

'■ e2 
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Miri to the Porte, who had a claim all, m not beiBg,«employe'd in'the 
expense of the Hadj, the sums carried’by'his yeW’ly envby% to .Constan- 
tinople, eVery thing included, did not amoimt to more than hiandred 
purses ; he thptii^t himself sure of the attachment of his troops and^4im 
country pedple ; and slighted the Pbrte’s remonstrances. •* * ^ 

It was ulider these circumstances that in May last the news sjliieadi'OTjSr 
the countly, that Ibn-Saoud, the chief of the Wahabi, had'ltfb hiS ' head- 
quartets at Derayeh at the head of an immense army, with hostile inten- 
tions against Syria. Their arrival spread general terror; the rich caravatt 
which were expected from Bagdad at Alep|)o and DatMecus were impe^ 
diately countermanded ; and although there was no certain- intelligence^of 
the intended route of the Wahabi, it was supposed that their -first atteihpt 
would be . upon Damascus. Others, and perhaps better informed, peojdb, 
were of opinion, that Saoud came to punish the Aenezy, who, divided into 
more than one hundred and fifty different tribes, people the desert as far as 
ten journe 3 rs to the east of Aleppo, Hamah, Homs, and Damascus. The 
Aenezy had long ago been converted to the Wahabi faith, but had for the 
last three years neglected to pay the fifth or tribute, which ;Saoud exacts 
from all his followers.* At the same time, there ,were still- several tribes 
of Arabs, inhabiting the plains and mountains qn both sides pf the Hadj 
route, as far as the eighth stage from Damascus, who were hot yet Wahabi, 
and their conversion might ■ likewise enter into Saoud’s plan. The Pasha 
of JDamas^s was glad to see fresh obstacles arise to prevent the pilgrims, 
from proceeding, and have a new excuse to the Porte, for not transmitting 
the Miri, which he might now be supposed' to employ for his preparations 
against the approaching enemy. The month of June passed away, turd 
nothing sure was yet known of thedirection which Saoud had taken. In the 
beginning of July, intelligence reached the town from Mezerib, a castle on 
the third stage of the pilgrims route, that the Aga commanding in the place 
had been attacked by swarms of Wahabi. • Yussef Pasha immediately left 
the town at the head of above 5000 men. Arrived at Mezerib be found 
that his ofilcer had already repulsed the attack, and tbilt tu^ve of the etfetsy 
had been killed ; their heads were forthwith dispatched^ to Constantinople/ 
and this insignificant skirmish blazoned forth as an ifiipoitant victory. A 
perain who was at that time wilb the Pasha at Mezerib hiu assured me, 
that tbe corps of Arabs -which al^ked the castle consisted of about 800 

* AlWtier part jgifthe nation of tKtJ AcMZ^i wholi^in the Ner^y Wababi?i«il'1^^ 

Ibn Hadd^i h the third in and esljifin amopi^t that t 
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iben, mounted upoh cainelaa^Qd fnued lances. . Saoud; it was said, 
had fixed hi&Aead -quarters, ^lKi% the gr^t body of his'^anny, aVabout two 
'de^ioura^fi^rom Damascus, amongsf the encampments’of a Wahabi tribe 
' ee^ed Shammaai The Sasha of Acrb was naw requir^ to seqd .troops 
inisid of Yussef Pasha; the Emir Beshir, or chief of the Dt^ises.'was 
■ ttddressed'vtQ tbe.Same efiect, and Yussef Pasha remained irop the 9th of 
July till the^Sfith at Mezerib without so much as seeing an enemy ; hut he 
had the ntprtification fo hear that Saoud’s vanguard had plui^dered and 
mtirely destroyed seventeen of the best villages of the Haouran, and 
massacred all -the inhabitants. Soleiman Pasha of Acre had meanwhile 
encamped with about three thousand men at TaBaria, and the Emir Beshir 
had joined hiin there with as many more Druses. The town of Damascus* 
was in . perfect tranquillity, the fear of the Wahabis having already subsided, 
when on -the 25th a civil ofiicer came to town with a letter from Soleiman 
Pasha, addressed to the Kadi, Ulemas, and Grandees of Damascus, including 
the copy of a Firman from the Porte, by which Yussef Pasha was deposed, 
and Soleiman Pasha named Pasha of Damascus. Soleiman had obtained his 
Firman by transmitting considerable sums of money to Constantinople, by’ 
promising to conduct the Hadj, dr in case it should be absolutely. impossible,, 
to remit the Miri,. and a^ all events to send Yussef ’s accumulated treasures 
to the Grand Signor. Nothing was done in his favour at Damascus but to 
deposit, as usuai,>a copy of the Finnan in .the registers of. the Mehkemeh, 
qr court of Justice. Yussef Pasha, by forced marghes, arrived three days 
after with his army; and ordered several heads to be struck off. Soleiman 
• Pasha with the EmirBeshirlikewiseadvanced, and the town was in expect- 
ation of some great event. Luckilyforits inhabitants Yussef Pasha’s avarice 
prevented a civil war ; instead of liberaily dis.tributing his treasures amongst 
bis troops,* he only paid them a part of their arrears, upon which the 
emissaries of Soleiman fomented, the dissatisfaction which began to break 
out,, the {Hrincipal officers were bought over, and in a little skirmish that 
.happened bn tbb 31st, the troops of Yussef loudly expressed their disincli- 
nation to fight their master’s rival. By the sacrifice of his treasures Yussef 
■Pasha might perhaps have been able to sustain his cause. ^Being informed 
that Soleiman was in possession .of a second Firpian which demanded his 
head; ho determined suddenly to fly. He was preparing to leave Jus 
Seraglio in the mgbt of the 1st of August, accompanied by about eight 
hiintjljred chosen horsemen, with bis treasure loaded . upon seventy mliles, 
llheithis ArnautS; who-vfore^to have been j|ft Sehind, fell upon the loaded 
: mules, part of whtch had already nearly ga^d the town-gates, forcecFopen 
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the money kC|!te$ts ^nd , pillag^ the wbc^ Tjjipj. j^arcb of ipigbt hund|«||li 


men, seeiii|^^ uothii^^oiff the P|pha’a 

desei^^y^v and the hii^^n-bedrtf^ during 

D^asoi^, '^as lucky io ;^curing ■hi9^p^^t»|li|i||^ 
six of^ev^ii;^i^;Su{^ amongsj^a^riendiy tribe of^i^bs injihe 
of.the^ty.r ,/Seleuuah made^.his solemn tntriinrfi 
the4t|^;94^Qgust, and. is now joint- Pasha of ' 

Acrei tuid ^ripoli, that is to say, he i»in possession of alDao^ .^%.wb^<|ff 
Syria, firom Gaza to the vicinity of Al%ppo^and 4iHb^h. .j^leiman 
is by bi^ a Georgian Christian he ^vas bfre^g^ up hy,P,^ 0 ^ as a TnriciMt 
slave, apd was much lik^d by hismast^, who elevated, hihi: to. the .fUt^ 


‘situations, in his Pashalik of ^Fe. After the deadt e^jBjescBSili Goldman 
made hiinself. master of Acre, by expelling Isma^ Pasha, vvho hadspiGceeded 
Djes^tar, : end the Porte soon after recognised him. He beam | ge|d 
character, at least as‘<good as any F'atdrawcan sustain without being made 
a fool»of. .His principal fav<Mitite and counsellor ..ie a rich Jew^ named 
Haym, wlmse t^ents had already been aeknowli|dged by Djezzar. After 
'having cut off his nose an4'ears, and torn oat one of his eyes.ithat monster 
kejd^hiinfor years a prisoner in his Semglio, obliging him ^uidbff'l^e 
whole time to. conduct dl his most important affair;. Under Sdoiman Pasha, 
H;ym has governed Acre; and it is worthy of remarh|^b8t at the vd7 aame 
tuil^,;,die prinqipal men.of business, of ^oleimah’s liml^Ydssef, were the 
two bro^rs and the cwisin of Haym, yrho are supposed to be die richest 
house ip Rlmascos. Now that Soleiman is Pash| of bpth places^ )de whole 
irdemity is here, . and the Jews of .Syria may flatter themselves (as the 
Christians. h^re,.diy) that Israel reigns again In his ancient limits.. 

Nothing farther has trapspired of|the Wahabi ; but it is easy to foresee 
that SoleiidanPasha will soon mise again the Wahabi war'^Vy- ' - >, ' 

Having l^d frequent occasions during jny stay at Aleppo to obseav^dhe 
deplprable.smte,of the whole country round it, ithas 
sight tq me vto witness the comparative ease, and I^iBight!%rea4^.ilpiiph 
of- the inhabUants. of the territory of Damascus. The i^hbouflhs^d^ 
the^ city in .particular is in a very prosperous state, ,^)i|ipdngt,^]pi^yi^ 
ricknem of,.the ground,^whieh is no equdl.od to 

th|.^^ pf Yussef Pa^ds government, who during :Jhis id||pir tpign never 
ed||p|tt|nny extraordinary »coatnbutm^ from the pp^lbt^^d. protected 
hitfl'li^ns^e oppressi^nsil ndpot^;^^^ jdsforrtunpACdhe 

Turj^ ^pepmipt, at iti pi^nh de^^ that 

yvf<hes jartpij^onsjtOil^iflj^ernors are vdtit 
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own vie^s. • The suppUesi and n<!^ng but siwplies ; 

Hhe Pas^, to satisQI^%|illHl^f^ the in^stry .pf^leNfsi^jeots. 

10 .U 'ph well-wish^-«f^u peoj^i who’oontents hunse|!r*^^tK the 

aary- fi^Whue, and^imo' ‘ 

Httddhbt^lyrijacur his eovereign’i 


> justice pre^'de in hfa ?iShncil#j will 
sign’s' -dispfeasore, not b^uS'e*'" ie but 


jK(Mltfse h^jOStioe prevents him from plundering and transmit'riug'a portion 
o^ipie actjUfTfl plunde^lo the Diwan. To safe his exiitenic^^e^^nbthing 
%ft butiSilentiy to resign his unhappy subjects to thU rod of a'succeeding 
despot, or to declare hHhself a reM and to contend with his rival until the 
Porte, conviitoed of'the' difficulty of deposmg him, patiently waits fora 
more favourable. Opportunity of effecting her purposes. These principles 
are applicable tO sdl persons in office, from the Pasha down to the Shikh of 
tile smcffieeft vilkge ; and it is to them that the rapid decay , of Turkey is chiefly 
to be ascribed. It requires ’ tot one year's reign Of a man likeDjemfto 
, destroy the benefits of the four years government of Yussef. The rapidity, 
however, with which ease and wealth are seen to reflow into tite re-opened 
channels of industry, -prove 'tiwrt Syria, on the downfall of the Turkish 
empire, would soon regain its former lustre. >. ♦ ; ' 

. My »lai!t letter, of the 4th of July, from Aleppo, was accompanied ?by an 
Arabic imitation of the well known novel of Robinson Crusoe, arranged so 
as- to suit the Arabktu taste. T was desirous of giving some proof of my 
.T^j^dication totheatudy of that language. I can conscientiously ^y^> that 
^1 ha^ don^ and still do', every thing, in my power to 'make mjifUlf master 
of it, but I'inust confess that I find its difficulties out of prpponito to the 
ti^ which has been allotted : to me, to sunitouUt them. I have no* other 
motives in this confession tton the sincerest%eal to succeed, in my travels 
to the fullest expectations of the Afrioan Association. A two yea|S rasidence 
in Syria was thought sufficient to enable me to speak with fiuency. After 


.one^j^r’s stay, I think 1 may be allowed to bC able to calculate what 
fej$iaiu6 y^-to be donef and I conclude that a tv^elvemontb more of study 
iy|d„,^ailice1s.not sufficient fov tto remaining task. I therefore tSke the 
liberty to entreat the Committee to Ullow me six months more, 'otilr the 
tdr^dy granted torq years, before I proceed to Egypt. If the Coaiinittee 
is j^rsuadi^bf the truth of w$it t advance^ a delay of six months tod, the 
' expense acboqj^ahyiQg it, will not be thought to b]&|ect, nor will i{, I trust, 
be belieyed,'^it 1 shall a^in 

denr^lb torttofc SeisyC*’ The however, is oYthe 

gto<^t important t0 nto*, becauto rfefibw ^n^aj^ri^ncytbat’tvheaotoe 
toleiftWy conversato wito.a langu^e, a'd|^)i|^^tice'1»M a* 
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effect thaa triple t^e time employed in gettiilg ov.er the first difficulties. Jn 
case no distinct answer to this application i^Bdld arrive before next Jttl^ 
I shalMook upon my proposition a8*rejected, and strictly fblltrw (iie tepovr 
of my formfer instructions. ' .1 • r 

, ■ V- ■ 

Aleppo, Janmry. ^th, lidli. 

I had the honour of writing to you from Dhmasc&s on the I5th of August, 
1810; soon after my arrival in that city from Palmyra. The unsettled state 
of the government of Damascus obliged me to pfblorig my stay there -for 
•upwards of six weeks. I again left itin the middle of September to visit 
Baalbec and- Libanus. My route lay through Zahle, a small but prospesous 
town on the western side of the valley Bekaa, the ancient Coelosyria, and 
from thence to Baalbec, where I remained three days; then to the top of 
the Libanus, the Cedars and Kannobin, from whence following the highest 
summits of the mountain, I returned to Zahle by the villages called Akoura 
and Afka. Descending the Bekaa. I proceeded to the Druse territory of 
Hasbeya; this village is at the foot of Djebel el Shikh, or Mount Hermon, 
and is'famous for its wells of bitumen judaicum and for the cinnabar found 
near it; from thence I went to Banias, the ancient Caesarea Philippi, where 
I saw some ruins, and copied some inscriptions. At an hour’s distance 
from jt is the source of the river El Dhan (Jordan), in the plain of the Ho,ule, 
or Samachonitis. Three hours from it, upon the top of a mountain, 
are the ru|hs of the ancient city of Boustra, mentioned in the holy scriptures.* 
I returned to .Damascus over the .chain of mountains called D|ebel Heisji, 
wltiph under the different names of Djebel Adjoulan and Djebel Belk§a 
continues southerly along the eastern borders of the Dead Sea. I remained 
this time ^ly a fortnight at Damascus ; it was preparatory to an excursion 
into a region which till a few years ago had never been visited by European 
travellers ; I mean the country called Haouran, the patrimony of Al^i^am, 
of which Dr. Seetzen, the German traveller, had seen a part four years a^o, 
previous to his memorable tour round the Dead Sea. Durihg a fa^guihg. 
journey of twenty-six days I explored this country as far as five days 
journey to the south and southreast of Damascus; I w6nt over the whole 
of^he Djeb^ Haourtm, Or mountain of the- Druses, who have in, these parts 
a settlement of about twenty villages ; I passed Bosz ra a place 

likewise mentioned in the books of Moses, and not to be.cbnfounded with 
BOpstlha, I* then entered the dpert to the south-east <5f iL and 

returned afterwards to Damascus through the rocky district on the ^t of 
the Djebel Ilaouran, called ElDedjav At every step L found vestiges of 
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ancient cities, saw the remains of many temples, public edifices and Greek 
churches, met at Shohbe with a well-preserved amphitheatre, •at other places 
with numbers of still standing columns, and had opportunities of copying 
many Greek inscriptions which may serve to throw some light upon the 
history of this almost forgotten corner. The inscriptions are for the greater 
part of the Lower Empire, but some of the most elegant ruins have their 
inscriptions dated from the reigns of Trajan and M. Aurelius. The Haouran 
with its adjacent districts is the spring and summer rendezvous of most of the 
Arab tribes who inhabit in winter-time the great Syrian desert called by 
them El Hammad They approach the cultivated lands in search of 

grass, water, and corn, of which last they, buy up in the Ilaouran their 
yearly provision. 

In my last letter from Damascus, I gave you some details concerning the 
invasion of the Wahabi in July last, observing at the same time that many 
people at Damascus were still in doubt whether it was really a Wahabi 
corps which had penetrated so near to the principal seat of the Turkish 
power in Syria. My inquiries upon the spots where they passed, place it 
beyond any doubt that. Ibn Saoud .himself, the Wahabi chief, accom])anied 
by the Sherif of Mekka, headed the expedition, which consisted of about 
six thousand men, mounted upon camels, together with about four 
hundred horsemen. The camels were all females, whose milk affoi:ded 
drink to men and horses during their march from the Djof (an assemblage of 
Wahabi villages, twelve days journey from Boszra) to the Haouran, at a time 
of the year when no water is met with in the desert. Ibn Saoud executed his 
plans in the true Arab style. He remained only two days and a half in the 
cultivated districts of the Haouran, over-ran in that short time a space of at 
least one hundred and twenty miles, burnt and plundered near thirty villages, 
and returned flying, loaded with booty, into the heart of his dominions. 
The terror of his name was so great, that Yussef, the Pasha of Damascus, 
did not dare to attack him while he defiled with his loaded camels before 
the Pasha’s troops ; but contented himself with aukwardly firing off his 
field-{)irtillery. Many of the Wahabi were armed with musquets. It is 
profiable that Ibn Saoud will return next year ; an expedition conducted 
as the former was, will always be successful, if no other means of defence 
are employed ; the Haouran people entertain great apprehensions of his 
return ; a few successful attacks will, render the eastern borders of Syria 
deserted, and the great Desert, which already daily gains ground upon the 
inhabited districts, will soon swallow up the remaining parts of the eastern 
pljstin. 


f 
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After a short excursion to the Djeb^ el Shikh to the west of Damascus, 
1 returned from thence by Homs and Hamah> to Aleppo, >]^ere I ar^yed 
on the new yrar’s day. ' 

Durihg .this 'SIX months journey Dhaymgained some expetiifooe ini.dl^^ 
as well as jn speaking. This indeed was the motive which priuclpidly 
induced me to. it, and althou^ disappointed on,my first outseti yet I have . 
no reason to be dissatisfied vith the remaining pturt of my joaipey. M am 
now occupied in wofiting.up my journal,, of which I shall send you the first, 
part by the next oppoi^ity ibr Malta. It wUL contm^ny observatiiDns 
among the Arabs, and t^e classi^ation of about oue -iiundred and fifty, of 
their tribes., The journal ofi^ipy Haouran tour shall follow as soon as 
possible. 

I am at last under the disagreeable necessity of telling you that^notwith- 
standing every economy m expense I«4iave spent my last farthing. I 
performed ^y travels throughout in the garb of a pauper, (the Haouran 
tour, for instance, only cOst me four pounds sterling,) yet- some expense in 
feeding myself and my horse, together with some occasional presents were 
unavoidable. I should less regret the wunl^of remittances if# it was not for 
the consideration that my stay in Syria might have j^orded mj^mportunities 
of laying out u^atever I might h#e«pared of my Bppointni^s>ih maml- 
ts or objects of antiquity, an ♦Opportunity which, ife^st now, may be 
^or ever. I have livpd^pr nineteen months, since my leaving ^alta, 
'dj||^Jp70."the; lemaindi^^OT my. credit upon Mr. Lee, and I^shall now be 
(^G^^;^.to accept Mr. Bafker’s kind offers, gradually to advance me the 
siihia i^cessary for my livelihood^ until I raay'be enabled to reimburse him 
by th^ rehOipt of my salary from the Committee. 


j 


AieppOi May 3d, 1811. 

I am sincerely obliged tq thu Committee for having granted ihe a six 
months jjrolongation of my stay in Syria. , 

I havO the honour to tcahsmit to you a parcel bf^pers, containing: 
‘classification of the princip^ Arab ^ibes near the cdbfines of 
treatise on Bedouin customs add mh^ners. 3. The jothnal 9 l«.my tour into 
the Haouran. 4. The ipuni^of my tour over part of the - Syrian mountains. 
5. Some geographical notices concerning the Des^^-Thp ^geographicsd 
pm^ of. my journey to ^myt^ is toq^ihsignificml to ^ ^d before yom^tis 
Was deprived by the Arab^^atb^i^^lhe aid <»- |ny wute^ and <||npaiEis; 
my observations . made p^ouins on my. vvay to anA/rpm . 

P^myfa, you will find4isperi)ed in pj^^eatise on their maimers; and,hhy 
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researches at Palmyra itself, must It^e ‘superfluous after the excellent 'and 
most correct work of Wood- and Dawkins. My tour ' into the country of 
thg/Haouratt j^ght have been interesting on account of its novelty, were 
it Btfit for the aceount which the indefatigable Oerman traveller. Dr. Seetteti, 
must ere novV have published of his travels in' these parts.* As I have 'had 
opportunities of copying, in the Haouran villtfges, many Greek inscriptions, 
it will be nefeessary to tell the reader of my jofiifnal that the aiidior’s know* 
ledge -of Greek iis very superficial. The excursibn to fiaalbec and over 
Motmt Libanua towards the lake Houle, was undertaken rather to gratify 
my ibwn curiosity, than in the hope of being able to gather new information 
in a country so often travelled over b^ Europeans. The investigation of 
Bedouin customs was a favourite object of mine, being convinced that their 
civil instituftions are still very imperfectly known in Europe, although their 
social manners have often been described. In my treatise on Bedouin 
customs I thought it necessary, frequently, to subjoin the Arabic names, 
and sometimes, likewise, the Bedouin phraseology; because both greatly 
differ from the Syrian language. If I had been in possession of some books 
descriptive of Arab manners before Mohammed, such as Pocopke, Schultens, 
&c. I mightdiiKVe rendered my inquiries among the Arabs more useful, and 
might have drawn sorhe interesting pai^llels. Not havingi%iet with any 
such wprks in S jnna, I was contented faithfully to note down What I mya^. 
saw- or what I heard related by competent wit|i^sfcs. j'fP 

^^ince the , late change in the government of Damascus, Syria .qpj(^« 
perfect tranquillity, the whole of the counti^, excepting only the tdHitdry 
of Aleppo, being now in the hands of Soleiman Pasha of Damascus. It is 
said, that he is determined to set out next winter -with the Hadj, but I very 
much doubt whether he will be able to make good this promise to the 
Porte. The Wahabi chief has been for some time past embarrassed by do- 
mestic dissensions. Three of his sons have become rebels; in December 
last they pludd^ed a part of their father’s treasures at Derayeh, While the 
ISlftlr 'Was sacriflcing upon Mount Arafat near Mekka, and they have now 
rtilar6d to the city of El Hassa, near the Persian gulf, where Ibn Saoud is 
preparing to besiege them. At Aleppo -the power is still in the hands of 
the rebellious Janissaries. A few hundred of di^ set out last summer to 
join the grand Vizier's army before Adrianople, but they returned at the 
approach of winter; > these are the c^ly trodps which the Sultan has been 
able to draw from Syria. - 

«^ .Tiiey have not been published, andli isilu^’the greater part* of his manuscripts are lost. 

f2 
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■ i Aleppo, 

The most untoward circumstances, have prevented untPStw my<''long 
phqected excursion into the desert toWMds the .’Euphrates. ^iBincen^i^ 
1 have been< continually endeavouring to dnd mean's to re-enter the desert, 
with some degree of securi<^< but the state of the country has alwa^^s 
thrown insurmountable obstacles in my way. The n^^hbourhood of 
Aleppo has been infested since spring, until about a modtn' ago, by great 
numbers of Aenezy Atabs, who had declared war against the totrns-people 
as well as against the ^lanalir Arabi, who are looked upon as the hereditary 
fnmids of the Aleppo goverii^ent. > The Aenezy have ruined about forty 
villages, have eaten up the whole harvest of the open country, and have ren- 
dered the roads so insecure that nobody dares travel but in the company of 
a large caravan. I repeatedly tried to take some of the Aenezy for my 
guides, and had chosen one from each of the principal tribes who sur- 
rounded Aleppo, as the only means left to me to execute my design ; but 
the exorbitant demands of these people greatly exceeded my powers, and I 
yras moreover informed that the Aenezy had declared war upon the Arabs 
of the Zof, or valley of Euphrates, which waS exactly the couhtry l wished 
to visit; I w»i therefore obliged^tb wfiit till theA-enezy should have retired 
from this nei^bpurhood. It is noiv about a month since they returned into 
thfe’ interior ofj^e desCH) td'Sieet the autumnal rains ; and l am now om the 
pdmt of setlfii^^'oat. A caravan arrived here a few days ago from Sok^fle, 
a tdlla^ in the desert, five days jbumey from hence otfthe Bagdad route. 
The people of that village, together with.thie inhabitants of Tedmor^or 
Palmyra, bring to Aleppo once or twice every year alcali, whiqh they 
colleiiit in tbe desert. The day after to-morrow the caravan is to return to 
Sokhne, and I intend to proceed with it in order to visit from thence Deir, 
the ancient Thapsacus,, and several ruined places which 1 have helird much 
spoken of. I intend to return ifpossible along the^hores of the Euphrates, 
although I am afiaid that t^ eternal quarrels of tbC Arabs of the Zor ind^ 
piut many obstacles in m^ stay. , Tl^ Shikh of Sokhne, to whbm I mi 
strongly recqmmended,' and to whoitil carry some small presents, is a 
powerful man in those pttrt^ and will certainly take care ofiny safe return 
to ‘Aleppo; I shall then duty remain as long in Alep’S* da wfil be necessmry 
to copy my Joucnal and put it in order, and pro^ceea ^ojDamascus, to traee 
my way ^rom thence into Egypt round the Dead Sea^ My present tour 
will take up about seven (plight weeks.* 

* No de8cri|jtioii of thiljtintiey of Mr. Burdkhardt ever reached the Assoctation, His Epistolary 
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My time at Aleppo has been exclusi^rely taken up in endeavours to 
enla^ my knowledge of Arabic.^ 1 hafe completed the perusal of several 
of ■tbo bestir^^aribic authors, prosaic writers as well as poets; I have read 
ov^ the Koraii*twice, and have got by heart several of its chapters and 
many of its sentences ; I am likewise neiarly ^nishing a thorough course of 
the precepts of the Mohammedan religion, 4 learned EiFendi having taken 
upon himself the. task of explaining to me the|>e0k of Ibrahim Halebi on the 
rdigious laws of the Turks. This is the book upoitiwhich D'Ohsson has 
grounded his excellent work. 

There is no kind of political news in these parts. , It is a long time since 
we have heard of the Wahabi. Aleppo continues in the hands of the Janis- 
saries, but it is said that Gharib Pasha, whom the Porte has lately named 
Pasha of Aleppo, is collecting in Anatolia a considerable force to subdue 
these rebels. Damascus, Tripoli, and Acre, are completely under the do- 
minion of Soleiman Pasha, but it is known that Mohammed Aly, Pasha of 
Egypt, spares neither intrigues nor money to dispossess Soleiman at least 
of one of his Pashaliks. The pilgrimage from Damascus, to Mecca is again 
put off for another year. There is a great scarcity all over Syria ; wheat 
has risen to an' exorbitant price, and the two last years having been re- 
markably dry, almost every kind of vegetable has failed. Tlbe same quan- 
tity of wheat which at the tim.e of myarrival at Aleppo sold for six piastres 
and a half, is now worth twenty-seven.' Such scarcity m^es travelH^’ 
mtioh less pleasant, and the natives much less inclined to forward, the 
stranger’s purposes. ^ • 

sketch of it was lost on its way to England : and it seeibs probable, from the following extract of a 
letter from Mr. Barker of Aleppo, to the editor; (dated JL»ondon, 4th September, 1819,) that no 
journal was ever kept. Extract-^** One hundred and twenty or one hundred and fifty miles, ^ below 
' the ruins of Membigeh in the Zor, there is a tract on the banks of the Euphrates, possessed by a 
tribe of very savage Arabs. Not far from them is the village of Sukhne^ at' the distance of five days 
from Aleppo, and of twelve hours from Palmyra, in the ropd which Zenobia In her flight took to gain tlie 
Epphrates* The people of Sukhne are sedentary Arabs, of a breed half Fellah and half Bedouin, lliey 
firing to Aleppo alkali and ostrich feathers. It was upon one of these visits of the Sheikh of Sukhne 
to Aleppo, that Burckhardt, after some negociatUm, resolved to accept the protection of the Sheikh, 
who undertook, upon their arrival at his village; to place him under the care of a Bedouin of sufficient 
influence to procure him a safe passage through the tribes of the pantry which he wished to explore. 
Burckhardt had reason to ^ satisfied both with the Sheikh of,^nkhne and with the Arab whom he 
procured as an escort/ in the end, the protection the latt^ proved insufficient. The 

consequence was, that poor Bmkhardt was stript to the ^nd he returned to Sukhne, his body 
blistei^ with the rays of the sun, and without haring^accomplished afiy of the objects of bis jouriiey. 
It was in this excursion to^the desert, that Burckhardt had n struggle with an Arab lady, who 

took a fancy the only garment which the deli<^y or compassion of the men had left hjm/* 
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• • Damascus, May ^Oth, 

The last, which I had the honour to addnps you, was froi^ Aleppo. It 
was accompanied by a large chest of Arabic manuscripts, incessant rains 
delayed my departure from Aleppo, until the 14th of February. I arrived 
on the 3d of March at Tripoh^ and on the 22d at Damascus. Being very 
desirous of visiting the HaoV^ti once more before I should leave Syria, in 
order to examine tiiose parts which I had not been able to she duripg my 
first tour through that country, I set out with this object, as soon as I was 
satisfied of the tranquil state of fthe Pashalik. I left this city on the 21st 
April, and returned to it on the 9th May. One of the packets of papers 
■ herewith inclosed contains my notes on this journey through the Haouran, 
and part of the ancient Decapolis ; the second consists of my observations 
during the previous journey from Aleppo to Damascus. The third paper 
contains corrections aftd annotations to the description of Bedouin manners, 
which I hope has long since reached you. 

I intend to set out from hence in a few days. It is my wish to proceed 
along the eastern borders of the Dead Sea into Arabia Petrsea, to visit there, 
if possible, some unknown districts, and to make my way .from thence 
straight to Cairo. . y 

Although my arrival in Egypt will thus be still further delayed, I trust 
that the Con^ittee will not be displeased at this delay. The countries I 
havq <|een, and am now about to visit, are of diflScult access, and not without 
interest to literature; and without going to great expense, or knowing the 
langus^e and manners of the country, European travellers. cannot expect to 
he able to explore them. Thinking myself income measure qualified for the 
journey, I perform it, as a general would take possession of any strong post 
on his way, even without any express commands to that purpose. Such, 
indeed, have been my only motives for undertaking these journies, which 
are sufficiently laborious and hazardous, not to be mistaken for tours of 
pleasure. That which I' am now entering upon is certainly subjectefltp 
almost as many difficulties as any African travels can be. In performijiig4t, 

I hope to complete my preliminary exercises, and at the same time to Obtain 
some information upon tlie geography of an unknown region. The Com- 
mittee will decide whether I do right or wrong. Thefr disapproval indeed 
would far outweigh any satisfaction I may derive from the success of the 
journey. . • v? 

1 cannot quit Syria witl^ttt repeating that the kin^ services anditnost 
friendly treatment of JMr. Barker, the British Consul at Aleppo, have put 
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me under everlasting obligations to him. He is a most, worthy man and of 
very superior talents. Being at present the only Englishman established in 
these countri^ the importijit care of the English interests in Syria is 
exclusively collfided to him; and the reputation which he has acquired in 
every part of the country by his prudent dnd generous conduct proves him 
fully equaHo Ahe charge. 

Syria still enjoys perfect tranquillity, alt^^gh the ^overiiors of the 
country are continually changing. _A new Pasha has'- been named for 
Aleppo, ^ho is at present intriguing there to get the better of the Janis- 
saries. The day before my arrival at thfs i^lace, the jiews had reached the 
town of the dismissal of Soleiman Pasha from the Pashalik of Damascus ; 
but he has been permitted to keep his seat at Acre. There are some 
reports, of its being the intention of Mohammed Aly Pasha to invade Syria. 
His ill success against the Wahabi may have hitherto prevented him, and if 
he lives, and is successful in Arabia, he may still execute his designs, for he 
is a man of vast ambition, and great energy of character. 

There is no news from the desert; the Wahabi, being fully occupied in 
opposing the' forces of Mohammed Aly, have been obliged to give up for 
the present their plundering expeditions against Syria. The hopes of re- 
establishing the pilgrim caravan to Mekk^ is entertained only by those 
fanatic Turks, who, from the discontihuance of it, progndSticate the fall of 
the empire. The important English coffee trade, opened widiin the last 
twelve months, between Malta and the Levant, considerably lessen^ the 
desire of the Hadj in the minds of all those \^ho were in the habit of per- 
forming the pilgrimage merely in order to buy up Mocha coffee at Mekka, 
which they sold with great profits at Damascus, Aleppo, and Constan- 
tinople. The greater half of the pilgrims were merchants of coffee and India 
goods. At present American coffee has entirely supplanted that of Yemen 
all over Syria and the Syrian desert. 

1th of June. I have tarried so long at Damascus principally in order to 
get a fetter of recommendation for Kerek, from ^.Damascene, who was out 
of td^v Kerek is a considerable village to the east of the Dead Sea, where 
I shdl probably stay a few days, for it is from thence that I must loolc for 
a conveyance to Suez. I hope to be at Cairo about the 20th of July. 

' , Cairo, Sept. 12/A, 1812. 

I hasteorlo announce to you my arrival at Cairo. The last letter I had 
the hotoOur bf . addressing to you was from Damascus, of the 30th of May ; 

I <tid not leave that city until the 18th of June, hnd arrived here on the 4th 

■" 'em 
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of September, in perfect health, ‘but considerably worn by the fatigues of 
the road and the intense heat of the season. The following is a short 
sketch of my journey, the further details of which I shall transmit to you in 
a short time. 

My first station from Damascus was Saffad, (Japhet) a few hours distant 
from Djessr Beni Yakoiib, a bridge over the Jordan to the south of the lake 
Samachonitis. From thence I descended to the shore of the Lake of 
Tabarva (Tiberias), visited Tabarya, and its neighbouring districts, ascended 
IMoiint Tabor, and tarried a few days at Nazareth. 1 met here a couple of 
petty merchants from .Szalt, a castle in the mountains of Balka, which I 
had not been able to see during my late tour, and which lies on the road I 
had j)ointcd out to myself for passing into the Egyptian deserts. I joined 
their caravan ; after eight hours march, we descended into the valley of the 
Jordan, called FI Ghor, near Bysan (Scythopolis); crossed the river, and 
continued along its verdant banks for about ten hours, until we reached the 
river Zerka (Jabbok), near the place where it empties itself into the Jordan. 
Turning then to our left, we ascended the eastern chain, formerly part of 
the district of Balka, and arrived at Szalt, two long days journey from 
Nazareth, The inhabitants of Szalt are entirely independent of the Turkish 
government ; they cultivate the ground for a considerable distance round 
their habitations, and part of them live the whole year round in tents, to 
watch their harvest and to pasture their cattle. Many ruined places and 
mountains in the district of Balka preserve the names of the Old Testament, 
and elucidate the topography of the provinces that fell to the share of the 
tribes of (bid and Reuben. Szalt is at present the only inhabited place in 
the Balka, but numerous Arab tribes pasture there their camels and sheep. I 
visited from thence the ruins of Aman or Philadelphia, five hours and a half 
distant from Szalt. They are situated in a valley on both sides of a rivulet, 
which empties itself into the Zerka. A large amphitheatre is the most 
remarkable of these ruins, which are much decayed, and in every respect 
inferior to those of Djerash. At four or five hours south-east of Aman, are 
the ruins of Om Erresas and El Kotif, which I could not see, but which, 
according to report, are more considerable than those of Philadelphia. The 
want of communication between Szalt and the southern countries delayed 
my departure for upwards of a week ; I found at last a guide, and we 
reached Kerck in two days and a half, after having passed the deep beds of 
the torrents El Wale and El Modjeb, which I suppose to be the Nahaliel 
and Arnon. The Modjeb divides the district of Balka from that of Kerek^ 
as it formerly divided the Moabites from the Amorites. The ruins of Eleale, 
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Hesebon, Meon, Medaba, jpibon, Arver^* all situated, ou the nqrth sidepf 
Arnon, still subsist to iljusti^ate the history of the Beni Israel. To the 
south of the wild torrent Modjeb I found the considerable ruins of Raljbat 
Moab, and, three hours distant from them, the town of Kei:ek, situated at 
about twelve hours distance to the ea^ of the southern extremity of the Dead 
Sea. Kerek is an important position, and its chief is a leading character in 
the affairs of the deserts of southern Syria ; he commands about 1200 irfatch- 
locks,^ which are the terror of the neighbouring Arab tribes. About 200 
families of Greek Christians, of whom one third have entirely embraced the 
nomade life, live here distinguished only from their Arab brethren by the 
sign of the cross. The treachery of the Sheikh of Kerek, to whom I had been 
particularly recommended by a grandee of Damascus, obliged me to stay 
at Kerek above twenty days. After having annoyed me in different ways, 
he permitted me to accompany him sputhwaud, as he had himself business 
in the mountains of Djebal, a district which is divided from that of Kerejc 
by the deep bed of the torrent El Ahhsa or El Kahary, eight hours distant 
from Kerek. We remained for ten days in the villages to the north and 
south of El Ansa, which are inhabited by Arabs, who have become cviltivators, 
and who sell the produce of their fields to the Bedouins. The Sheikh having 
fiuislied his business, left me at Bcszcyra, a village about sixteen hours south 
of Kerek; to shift for myself, after having maliciously recommenfled me to 
the care of a Bedouin, with whose character he must have been acquainted, 
and who nearly stripped me of the remainder of my money. 1 encountered 
here many difficulties, was obliged to walk from one cucampment to another, 
until I found at last a Bedouin, who engaged to carry me to Egypt. In his 
company 1 continued southward, in the mountains of Shera, which arc 
divided to the north from Djebal by the broad valley called Ghoseyr, at 
about five hours distance from Beszeyra. The chief place in Djebal is 
Tafyle, and in Shera the castle of Shobak. This chain of mountains is a 
continuation of the eastern Syrian chain, which begins with the Anti-Libanus, 
joins the Djebel cl Sheikh, forms the valley of Ghor, and borders the Dead 
^Sea. The valley of Ghor is continued to the south of the Dead Sea ; at 
about sixteen hours distance from the extremity of the Dead Sea, its name 
is changed into tl^t of Araba, and it runs in almost a straight line, declinin.g 
somewhat to the West, as far as Akaba, at the extremity of the eastern 
branch of the Red Sea. The existence of this valley appears to have been 
unknowj^ to ancient as well as modern geographers, although it is a very 

* For these names see Numbers, cc. 21. 32. 

s 
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femacJcal^li^ /eatui?^ in the geogf^)by olE’. Ars^k Petraea, 

%(i)l in^^jp^eresting foe its produetioj^ ; valley thefOaanna ,k^l 

fou|^.j. it from the sprigs of seyieral jligei^> but principe^ froQi |j^> 
Gbamb; it is. collected by the Arabs, who maj^e oekes oi* it,' and who caJi^ 
it with buttery, they call it Asaal Beyrouh, or the honey of Beyronk. Indigo, 
gum arhbic, the'silk tree called Asheyr,'4yh0se fruit ^nclose^^white silky 
substance, of jvhich the Arabs twist their matches, grow in valley; ^t 
is inhabited near the d)ead Sea in som(j|sr-time by a few Bedouin pe|^^ts 
only, but during the winter months it bedbraes the meeting-place of upwards 
of a dozen powerful Ara.b tribes. It is probable tlutt the trade between 
Jerusalem and the Bed Sea was carried on through this valley. The 
caravan, loaded at Eziongeber with the treasures of, Ophir, might, after a 
march of six or seven days, deposit its’loads in the warehouses of Solomon. 
This valley deserves to be thoroughly knovm ; its examination will lead to 
many interesting discoveries and would be one of the most important objects 
of a Palestine traveller. At the distance of a two long days journey north- 
east from Akaba, is a rivulet and valley in the Djebel Shera,* on the east side 
of the Araba, called Wady Mousa. This place is very interesting for its 
antiquities and the remains of an ancient city, which conjecture to be 
Petra, the capital of Arabia Pefrsea, a place which, as far as I know, tm 
•European*traveller has ever visited. In the red sand stone of which, thb 
valky is composed, are upwards of two hundred and fifty sepulchres entirely 
cut out of the rock, the greater part of them with Grecian ornaments. There 
is a mausolbum in the shape of, a temple, of colossal dimensions, likewise 
cut out of the rock, with all its apartments, its vestibule, peristyle, &c. 
It is a most beautiful specimen of Grecian architecture, and in perfect 
preservation. There are other mausolea with obelisks, appaiehtiy^in the 
Egyptimi style, a whole amphitheatre cut out of the rock with the remainp^ 
of a palace and of several temples. Upon the summit of the mountain,,whi 6 h 
closes the narrow valley, on its western side, is the tomb of Harpun (Aaron, 
brother of Moses.) It is held in great veneihlion by the Arabs. (If 1 
ft^dllect ri|;ht, there is a passage in Eksebius, in whichhe says that the tomb 
Aarbn was situated near Petra.) The information o/Pliny and.Strabo upon 
the site of Petra, agree with the position of Wady Mousq., I regretted most 
senejbly that I was not in circumstances that admitted of my observing these 
antiquities in all th.eir details, biit it was necessary for my safety not to - 
inspirei^^ Arabs with suspicions that might probably have im|M|^*lAie 
pro^era of my journey, for I was an unprotected stranger, known 
townsman, and thus an object of constsmt curiosi^.to the Bedquinskwho 
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all steps hk^oi^ tpiUio# why Phad preferred that road 
jfpj^ ’ to the shorter one tdobg’ the' Meditert«i»aa It Was^llfe 

blention guide to cdaduct -line to Akaba» where we imght 'hop'd to 
^iet Trtth sSjme cara vedi fer«E^pt. 'On our way to Akaba we Were however 
informfed that h few Arabs were preparing to cross the desert diredf to Cairo, 
’ainll r jpef^idd "^hat rtftitet' because I had reason to apprelCeM some 
dWgifeeable^ adventures at Akaba, where - the Pasha of -Egypt kwps a 
^rrifpn' to wafeSh the W ahabi. His officers I kneW to be 'extrem<#y jealous 
dfiArkhian as WfeU as Syrian strangers, and. I had nothing with me by which 
I migfht have proved -the nature of my business ip these remote districts, 
no'r even my Frank origin. We therefore joined the caravan* of Arabs 
Allowein, who were carrying a few camels to the Cairo market. - We crossed 
the valley bf Araba, ascended on the other side of it the barren mountains 
of Beyane, and entered the desert called El Ty, which is the most barren 
ahd horrid tract of country I have ever seen ; black flints cover the chailky 
or sandy ground, which in most places is without any vegetation. The tree 
which produces the gum arabic grows in some spots; and the tamarisk is 
met with here and there, but the scarcity of water forbids much exteni^ of 
ve’getatiort, {tad the hungry ' camels are obliged to go in« the evening for 
whole hours out of the road in order to find some withered shrubs upon 
which to feed. Bufing ten days forced marches, we passed only four 
spriiigs or wells, of which one only, at about eight hours east of Suez,> was 
of sweet water. The others were brackish and- sulphureous. We passed 
at a- short distance to the north of Suez, and arrived at Cairo by the pilgrim 
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bit - employment of Mr. Burckhardt upon his arrival at 
Cairo, was to draw up a detailed account of his journey from Da- 
^a^cu3, which he soon afterwards transmitted to the Association. 

at ^e moment of his arrival, Ito be a small 
•Cftravan c(h the point of returning from Cairo, into some of the 
hprthem countries of the Great Desert. This Avas precisely the 
route in AA'hich it was intended that Mr. Burckhardt should com- 
mence his travels, towards the countries of the Niger : the Com- 
m|t|^neAr(piliieies8 perfectly approved of the determination of their 
,.trai^0r,jnot to riskjhis own hopes' an^ those of the Association 
upon^such a precarioas prospect of success, as this caravan would 

g2 
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•^have afforded. Unkss atr opporttOjitt^ffill^ ia^^ev^^ 
i^tfiireble, it was not'desi^ed that Be'''^kbMd enter upon hi^'Uoll^ 
takmfi until n residence of several^mbd^'s in Egypt had ma^ 
faiplliar with ^a dialect and-^with a system pf manners, ^nd of policy 
differii^-considerablyfroin those to which he had been accnstomed 
in SyriarV. Jtaras far from, the wish of the Committee, |hit he should 
leap o#r such an important step in that preparat^y cbujse df 
experience which had been thought advisable for hinf ; and nothing 
was more'to be avoided than the hazarding of his personal safety, 
together witli that of the success of his mission, by^^the ^retrievable 
imprudence of an ill-prepared and hasty departure fspm E^pt. 

, His own sentiments upon this subject are conveyed to the Secre- 
tary of the Association in a letter from Cairo, which ^nhounce$"also 
his Intention of undertaking a journey irito Nubia. Of this letter 
the following is an extract • 

Cairo, Nov. IZth, 1812. 

There will be no opportunity of proceeding into Africa by the road to 
jfezzan, before next year. A small caravan of Twatees* front Augila was 
at Cairo at the moment of my arrival, and left it three weeks afterwards; 
but it'Would not have be«i advisable for me to have made any attempt to 
accompany it. I should hardly have had time to prepare for setting out 
with. them; I knew no body to whom to address myself foruatroAiction to 
the caravan; I had no funds to ^equip myself; and I was as yet tlito kittle 
acquainted with the Egyptian and African world to suppose that I should 
be able to take my measures in such a way as to remain undiscovered. I 
am moreover extremely averse to any hasty stepji ; they are the ruin df the 
traveller’s health as well as of his plans; and a hasly proceeding it wouldJ^ve 
been to set out upon such a journey, without having recovered- from fhe 
fatigues of the former one, and without being in the least acquainted with 
the people, to whom I was to have intrusted my fortunes. 

The delay thus occasioned in my Fezzan expedition, ;! shall endeavour to 
make profitable to African geography, in another quarter. I mean to set 
out next month, by land, for Upper Egypt, as soon as ffjye state pf .t^i^Nile 


’ * Twat it a cotuillTy niWcninded by the Great Dettrt,.in<the i(Ad from Fezmn to Umliiiton, 
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Mi^rs t^vfyage on beyond the first catwwft, 

ibe course ofitb^ riq[e]|^y:|]^e second and third catarac^ |(}vi(ahls 
|)<kgo^, » 4 ^at country ^bejT'.up thafti Derr, has ^ev^i. been visited by 
any ftrsiveUere; yet I am infonned'by many oj the natives* thit -the 'boilers 
of tKSjri'^CT are full of' ancient tetiiples antf other antiquitiesV reseunbling 
those *of LfiJCor^ and the Isle of Philse. 'The present tranquil state of Egypt 
rendfMPs. 8 u«^' 4 . voyage of muchi less danger than it might have Seen during 
the ^whole of the last century ; for , the Pasha' is completely master of .the 
cqnntry, ,and is ,in friendly intercourse with the princes of Nubia, Were 
it not for the Mamlouks who have settled at Ddngola, and taken possession 
of the country, I might hope to reach that point. But I shall not expoSb 
myself to thfeir treachery, and shall be cdntented with approaching to ■within 
a journey 6 f five^r six days from Ddngola, and with making perhaps some 
lateral excursions into i the Nubian Desert. Thjs journey will, I hope, 
make me acquainted with the character of the Negroe nations, 'dndfof those 
.who trafitc for slaves, and will, thus facilitate my travels in the interior of 
the confinent. It will take me about five months to perform tljis. tour. 
The Fezzan caravan is not expected to arrive till June next, I shall there- 
fore be in full time to join it after my return to Cairo. 

The* first' part of the intended journey, which Mr, Burckhardt 
her^^ahnounces, was performed to the exact amount of his expecta- 
tions, but liis “ lateral excursion into the Nubian Desert” was much 
ipore, extei^ive than his most sanguine hopes had anticipated, for he 
8Uccee^||iicM>|i- penetrating to the banks of the Astaboras ; and from 
thence^ Crossed the desert to Souakin, on the shore of the Red Sea. 
This and th6 former journey along the Nile towards Dbngola, were 
the only travels in the unexplored regions of the interior of Africa, 
he wa^. destine! to accomplish, but they led to a tonr in 
jjl'rabia* #hiclr was productive of information not less interesting, 
and scarcely less original than that which he collected in his Nubian 
journeys. 

No ISss than' two yeari^ and a half were spent in these travels, and 
in ^ilonjg |resid|ncfe_ ■ in ' U pper -Egy^tr during the interval which 
between his two Nubian journeys; but no opportunity of 
,/orwarding,the ;naip pbject, of penetrating into the interior of Aflfkia 
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in* the intended ^direction, 

depalftfed from Egypt to' the westwiM *dulHhg^the whole’ ^"eritif dl^^ 
absehqe from Cairo. ■ ' ' 

As /Mr. Burckhardt’s d^scriptioijt^ of his tw^ journeys 
fqVpis ^^Aubject of the present volume, it$willtbe imi)e(^ar3(i^to 
detain the reader Avitb the outline or abridgenmnt of diemt^ wbUsh his 
letters edhtaindd ; it will be stifScient to insert t? ‘few'extracts from 
those letters, for the sake of connecting the several occjii^ences^f 
his travels in their order of time. 

TJie first letter which the A^pciatiop received fr(^ their ^h^^ye^eri 
after, his departure from Cairo, svas dated -from in't Upper 

Egypt; soon after his leturn from his first journey into Nubia. 

, Extract of a Letter from Erne, May 2d, \Q\Z, !> 

*'1 aiJKtetumed to this place from a journey up the Nile, which has earned 
me into the vicinity of Ddngola. In my last letter from Cairo, 1 informed you 
of my. projects relative to this excursion, and I am. happy to . say, that I 
haye succeeded almost to the full extent of my wishes. I leil.^Cairo' omthe. 
n th of January, accompanied by a trusty, servant, a native of Siout.,.; W.e 
were botli mounted upon asses, which, besides our persons, tcarriedVdic 
Ihfte baggage 1 thought necessary to take with me. I was furnished yrith 
the strongest letters of recommendation to all the governors of Upper 
Egypt, besides which, Mohammed Aly Pasha had givenmie a private letter 
of introduction to his son Ibrahim Beg, who .commends in Upper . Egypti 
I was, however, so lucky as never to have occasion to make use of these 
letters ; nothing unpleasant occurred to me during -my route thioiigh. 
Egypt, and when such is the case it is always better to keep dear of 
1[)irlush governors. The canals of Egypt were dried up ; !• theiefpre^|(^ 
secuted my journey without any difficulty demg the Nile’s westerp. bank, 
^metimes crossing over to the opposite side; and’ I arrivedfafteP' twblve 
days at Siout, having seen on my way the^ southern pyramids, and the 
antiquities of Beni Hassan, Shikh Abade and Ashmouneym< *lf:.hadbeen ray 
intention tto make ■ from Siout an Excursion into! the^Great< Qh$ia> which is 
not thoroughly known, yet. • Several ciucumstaneds impeded my projflj^et j 
I should howeyat^.have persisted, had I not beeQ., unformed that 
people are continually visiting the Oasis, and 1 should noli like to. be 
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byjytem Im lAjK^wBy tcHPezzan. 1 temaioed ten days at 
J^cAt, Jdkiliued t^ten my,:j<mrBey . B8utb^ visiting on my way 
(i^u, Afchte^, Farshioui^. Deitdera> Ki6nne, and Goft,;: and four days 
8^»t i^*d^erent vil^ within tb® precinctS jOf Thebes, 1 

afriied sixteen days ^er haviilg left Sidut. Esne is the last 

plaote of’tote’ ib Upp6r Egypt, it was therefore here that I was td make the 
siugfi^prepArations foc,my? journey into; Nubia. •»#**• ♦< Tarfived 
a^^i^tian epj^e 2^d^ali February. TM Agaof Assouan procured me a 
guide up to^Perr,>the,<^ief place in. Nubia.* ***f*<**»it took me four 
days and a half to rea<^ Derr, which is about one^hundre'd and forty miles 
distant from Assouan.' About fifty miles below that place I fell in with two 
' English i^tttleraen, Messrs. Legh and Smelt, who had been up to Ibrim, 
and were-returt^^ to Assouan, oh board a small ship they had hired there. 
I bad already had the pleasure of seeing them at Cairo and at Siout. * ♦ • • 
* After three days journey from Ibrim (which is only five hours distant 
ftom Derr,) I reached the second cataract at Wady Haifa. From thence in 
three days more Sukkot, in travelling along the mountainous distric^call^d 
Bate' elsHadjar i passed the large island called ^y;aiid 

from thence, :at the end of two. days more, arrived at Tinareh, a small 
castle, the chief place in the country of Mahass, which I calculate to be at 
f(Min.hundr^ and thirty, or four hundred and fifty miles above Assouan, 
^he above-ipentioncd' distances are dromedary’s days of thirty miles each.) 
From Tinareb to the northern limits of D6pgola are two and a half days 
•journey. *•♦****« i returned .by the same way to Sukkot, swam h^re 
my camels'sacrhss the river, in order to see the western bank, which I con- 
tiimed to. f^^ until 1 again crossed to the eastern bank, a few miles above 


Fbilw. , 

returned 4o Assouan on the 31st of March, seventeen days after my 
departure from Tinareh, and thirty-rfive days after my setting out from As- 
seuan; during whiSh time 1 had only allowed myself a single halfday’s rest 
^jjl^err! So far my personal story through Nubia. The inclosed journal 
^ntainsiiay observations during the journey ; 1 must solicit yodr indulgence 
fbr the rude manner in which it is written. It is certainly not as I wish it 
to be^ nor as it should have been, had ! been at my leisure and ease. It 
has been writt^ in a miserable court-yard, on the side of my camel, 


under the in^pnce of the hot Kamsin Vinds, which now reign in Upper 
J^gyjit I Mte'Suffiwed also from a strong inflammation in my left eye, 
|f|^(^ bae.b®co^ still •worse by ■writing, and which makes writing'p^Siful 

^ ■■ ■ ' ! ■'afU .1 
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Met 1 shall ii 


depftt^ oll^' 1^^ 

|>r6ce^, '|%<i 4me«aki^^ed |^^ a ’ jo^ 

^de'of;Affie«rb'«i|i^ tWHri^r'wiife to.vw|p 

or As|^M^as;'pnlX^ w^ from. G»us towirds' 
hj^^^Pshould^is<tda<di4>y ti^cfliihern roig|d^ 

Tbi road%ip^!|^|^ 

the peopleclit^ifSiwer s^t Gd^ 

ticabl&ida4^;^lf]|v3rd intp Abyssinia! ni|'4a4e^ 

stay whateveit^ ^not 1ipldipg|i^^ ^.qpu^ 


Tbi'roai 
the neoi 


i,is a-'ptip-^ 
^ake;||^r. 


stayf 



to^ci^hoe. Froip ikl[asaiuah I pball procee4‘tbi^}d|a, of to Moi^a^d 
>wi^S!ijt^^eIay^ by |andt’aloh^ the easiern 'sb^e.pf ^he Re^^eai^ 
l^hope to be,ih Camr ttgipp in ten moptbs. If I suppb^i^at thisj 
^repeil^ll'^gipal n^jks I' sPould pot undertake it; lor l/yrisit tt> 




,grea| «B|c& i should pot undertake it; for 1 ynsh t^:b!|p||^ 
hatai^ ffilj on we Jjv’estern side of Afi^eay.but tl]|gi^dwu 
pf tH^ehty daj;ni (from Gous to Ma^uia^) whieb primps 
of thehe twenty days> fourteeu (from GousMo 

ri^tun . six ,#ys froip ;^^ka to ,ftIs«sis(^|^|i|Fe U 
^^ary' to join jjm jtedfluihs^ in order to have aDi|^ le^^l^Ph th)|^loa^ 
^vell&g in Arabia^ fgyir part? excepted, is as safeas^^ipri^jj^in 
aid ii W 'ihpt be l( i|s so to p^.e, as-;lrslpdl have recommeMatio^ to all the 


officers tf fhiohajnmed Aly who garrisbttithe cities«>fih«Hedjaz/ sia^^ • 
coi^^te^^ej^of the ^l^habis, wh 0 >have retired tb;Jii|i^attye%e?^^^P$(e 
Nedii^. I’-ietJeat to.^u that I lodk with confidence uWnlfhe^ii^aiijBiof 


. «thf i r it^opa or at Dgidda. | proceed frp^ hfflBcSflp a Perwj8h^aT|Mf 
a camdf^Qme^pri^visioht,'en^^bpil^iour||^^^^^^ 

ri»cs|^<P; %lp’jteling jipiap|arfbehii>^ 

■ tke ^tir(^^p^aion"^M^|!ommiti^^ defer,J^i 

jdiimey. for myself^ a8|||^g a^^(||^|^y 
■^gf^^lff ^iin d^ajpPl;i^^ left,<#lhaU^fc^i|^up6mtim^SH^^ 
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con«idi6tatio«, andsub^rvieailonly to objects of science; altdlamindifFereht 
tow'kit etfeht ihy absence fron«Eufope is prolonged, provided my final object 
of visiting as much of the of Soudan as I possibly can, 

is obtained. If I am not to be tired with rcspdct to time, it is hardly to be 
supposed that my employers should ; but other considerations may certainly 
make them dlsire a more prompt conclusion of my journey. And for this 
reason l am extremely anxious to know' what opinion they entertain of my 
conduct. * " i ' ' * 

Postscript, dated*from Siout hr Upper Egypt, I2th of July, 1813 . 

I am sorry to say thatl have not been able .to set out with the Sennaar 
caravan as soon as I expected. A small caravan, coming from the south, 
arrived at Daraoti at the end of May^ "fhe merchants had been stripped 
on the road by the chief of Mograt, throfigh whose territory they are 
obliged to pass. That chief had espoused the cause of the Maraelouks, 
and declared war against the Egyptian slave-traders. The parUf^.,of th^, 
latter, with whom I intended to set out from Daraou, where they had alread'y; 
assembled, werO now afraid to proceed on their journey, in small numibers, 
•and they put off their departure, until they might be joined by several other 
parties, in order to form a large caravan, capable of fighting its way through, 
if the robber of Mograt should attack them. I profited by the interval to 
return to Siout, from whence I sent a messenger to Cairo, for my pufse 
was almost exhausted. * ^ 

I shall write to you once more before I set out from hence, which I hope 
will be in three weeks. If the departure and arrival of the caravans were 
as well regulated in Africa, as they are in Syria, this vast continent would 
^ooh be explored. But the difficulties and delays are great, apd can only 
he overcome by patience. 

The plague is said to ha\e ceased at Cairo, but it stilt continues in some 
parts of Lower Egypt, after having almost depopulated Alexandria- and 
Damietta. It had reached a village only two hours distant from here,, but 
made no farther progress. But great fears are entertained that it will 
increase ahS spread next winter over the^whole country, which is generally 
the case whenever it has not completely subsided tovfards the end of June. 

' ' ■» . • ' ' 

Kvtrac{ of a LeUet' fr^mEsne^ October \4th,lQ\3. 
iThe great <l)jelabe traders fronii Sennaar who have just arrived her^,. 
,t length put an ^nd to the impediment- caused by the chief of Mograt, 

h ' ' - 
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by killing him dnS 'his principal men* in^his dwn bbuse at ]li{)§gaK!r“^^t 
another difficulty hhs occurred. ' “There ft a-^;reat^arcity in 

the Nill ddutttfies, fkww Gous up t6*1Sennl{«i occisioned by tlmWusti, iiho 
de^i^^ Intirely the last ?ijfhter crops. The envoys sent ■ last yeai*' by 
Mohammed Aly^ 'h) the King of Sepnaar, who have returned , ifrith the late 
caravans, describe' the state of the inhabitants as most' de^dNible; they 
kill eacif other for 'a measure of Dhourra, md neither law nor government 
is any more attended to. Under such cftcumstances the carivdns assembled 
at Daraou, in the neighbourhood Of Assouan, have not thought proper to 
leave E^gypt, where every kind of provision is at fhe' lowest price. They 
hove wisely resolved to defer their departure untfl the new Dhourra grain 
should have been reaped in the southOfn countries, whdn, as thO' inundation 
of the Nile has been very cbpiOuf tffis yeari* plenty will have retOmed to 
those districts. I shdl thus start in their company in about three weeks 
ii'bm'i^s time,* and hiive little doubt, provided I remain in good health, that 
I shall^each Massuah in safety, by taking my road straight across the- 
'fh^nt|uns from Darner towards MassuaH. 

' rrom Massuah T mean to cross over to the Arabian coast, ind to retutn 
to. Cairo by the Hedjaz : I hope the Committee of the African Associatibn 
will not object to this extension of my travels. I keep my ultimate object 
we^in view, fipd after my return to Cairo, I shall be r4*ady to put 'it in 
execution. But I think that the discovery of the interior parts of Niibia is 
well worth a year’s labour and the expense attending it. My journey 
tjlrougf^* Arabia may probably qualify me better than any thing else to 
future'^perilous, travels in the Mohammedan world, nor will it, 1 hope, be 
devoid of some advantage to science. ■ 

I.have cqjlected some information on the interior partstof Africai from 
the Soudan pilgrims, of whom I have seen great numbers In Upper Egypt. 
But I wish to improve upon it, before I transmit it|tO‘.tbe Association. * 
These pilgrims go here by the name of Tekayrne.(8i|lg. Tekroury, fro|a the 
verhj|;ij: meaning to renew, improve and purify, t^t is to say, their ftuth 
aqd, learning by the pilgrimage. It is probably fromlhis name of Tekroury, 

, -that the Arabian geo^phers have placed a country called Tlki^if, •tfePJii'feen 
Titabuctou and Kashfta; hone df these tfavelleiii%ibw ofany such country.) 
s£^h of them as ard mlbst distin^ished forskill in writing;. and reading, 
style tBSmselves " Fokara,*^ (^m^^ : a poor man, i, e.. before the 
which nat^e is given in Upper"*Egypt’ to the whole class pf leamed^dto^. 
Mbstpf the Tekay^e come from Darfour; some, from ^rnou .aim idle 
countiy b^ Wady el Ghazal, betweeriBomou and !darfour ;''otfibfs frofti 
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B^gh^^^aild Borgo.,,!' I jiaiif ^ot m^with a siogleiD^ from Wangar^ 
nor. ooul^ erpr find any^hoji^titive ootfQtry waa wes^f Wangara. The 
road tbey takeds from Df^pur (o ICordnfan^and^ SKhence they 

follow die cot9se of the Nile through l)6ng«48.:imd Nubja> te^Bgypt , those 
only who. c»n‘ afford to buy .camels and prpvuiiCinSi crpst the de^s^ from 
th^ Nile tOi> Bouakin, die others live upon alms, and upon the selling of 
amulets. ; 1 ^derstand that there is a a^ moro frequented pilgrinq road 
from Sennaar through Abys^nia t(^Massuah, 

Upper Egypt enjoys, at present perfect tranquillity, under the severe but 
equitable government of Ibrahioa Pasha, son of Mohammed 'Aly.' Thp faxes 
are moderate, and 'the .whple country is equally assessed no avanies are 
practised, tod jthe soldiery is kept in strict order. By secularizing a purt 
of the revenues' of the . church, such as the superfluous income of mosques, 
sbhools, public cisterns, Olemas^ village Shijchs, 4^c. the Pasha has of late 
cbosiderably enriched his treasury. The clericdl interest is of cour$a,now 
in opposition, although the Pasha has become the restorer of the'lkitlii' by 
delivering the holy cities. The Mamelouks have no chance of siiccee|clu|f 
in any attempt upon Egypt, as long as* Mohammed Aly keeps in ^oWi:'; 
but if Ire shcfuld happen to fall, I conceive that, although their number is 
new reduced to three hundred fighting men only, they would forthwith 
regain their lost seat in Egypt, where their friends are still very numerous, 
especially amongst the most daring adventurers, who gready dislike the 
just and vigorous measures of the actual government. 

. P. S. I am in good health, but have gone,. during the coui^'^ the 
summer and audimn, through two very painful ophthalmic attacks, from 
the latter of which I have just recovered. ' ‘ 

The cause of delay nientioned in the preceding letter continued 
to operate during the next four months, and it was not until the 8d 
or'Al|rch, 1814, that, the caravan' finally quitted Upper. Egypt. 
Da|^ |it6 tedious intervals, which Mr. Burckhardt was under the 
necesuty of passing at Esne, he continu^ tp wear’his usual disguise 
of a poor* Mohammedan trader ; takinj^ careto be as little known or 
noticed aSf possible. Amdng the ^epou's, ttreacherous, and cruel 
M^sulman j^tiobs’ which he ^versedi" After leaving Daraou, it tros 
^^vifti .tlifficulty tiret he seized ^opportunities of continuing the jouraal 
■' ■ h2 ■ 
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of his remark^^ and proceeding. S^l lessi^nras it in his^^citra<^to 
trans^itlany intelligence to* the unhl,‘Al^r hating 

arrive!' in -isafe^: at Soi^ikin, a' port of ebh^derable teafiSc oh the 
Afi|^ai coast of thq 'Ked:^/ ^ from thenpe^tp Djidda, 

The following extract of a letter from Djidda will ptjt the reader 
inpos^sion of '‘the general direction (rf the route, together with the 
most inaportai^t heads of information acclhired by Mr. Burckhardt 
in hi^ second Nubian •journey. The detailed acgpunf of it, which 
was noli transmitted to the Association urttil tl}|| year forms 
the subject of the greater part.of the present volume, 'i . • « 

Srtract of d Zetter from Mr. Burckhardt to Sir Joseph Banks, dated DJiJJk, 
^ . 7th, August, lSl4i h:K^y 

^ ; I left Uf)per Egypt on the 2d of March, and crossed the Nubian desert 
during a-joumey of twenty-three days, slow travelling ; nearly in the saitire 
route, by which Bruce returned from Abyssinia, fifty> yeaA Oar 

caravan rejoined the Nile at Berber, in the vicinity of Bruce’s €h>oz, and 
after a‘ fortnight’s stay among the Arabs Meyrifab, and as mlch at Danier 
(two days south of Berber), we reached Shendy, which is at present the 
prinSpal market for the slave-traders, from Egypt, Darfour, Kordofan, and 
Sennaar. ' ' 

Its King is tributary to the King of Sennaar, as are likewise all the petty 
rulers down the river as far.as Ddngola; it would hidte^fen easy fofr me to 
pfoceed to Sennaar, nine daysjoumey distant from Slefrdy, and from thehce 
into Abyssinia,/ following Bruce’s track. . But I wi^eU to visit unknown 
diitricts, afad I was convinced, from what I had. already experienced, that 
a. tour thrbugh those countries would' be attended with expenses, which I 
' wks little able to bear. ' When I left Egypt, I had only sixty' dollaci^ !(Uid 
an asS to carry me; not having thought proper to lose the epport^ity.of 
^p ^aVaUi for the sake of the supply of money which F eXpik;;tej|i^^ 
Cairo. Twenty-fi^. dollars vyere spent in the way to Sheody. I was thus 
.ipai|h sfrai^ed, and I. had saarcely enough left to>4i[^ a .sl%vpra camel, 
and the necessary prpvisiana for.my jpurney to the Red $ea>, I^m Shendy 
I . proceeded towardp lfre river Atbara (Astabpras), whpse fertile banks 
cultivated by the Arabs Bisharein. I. followed that' riVeC in a S. Brm 
direction for about one hundred and tweUty miles as fat as 6o;i'-Rkdjeb, a 
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plac$ under the dominjou tqf .Seonaar, Jye days journey distant from it. 
The course of the Astab(^s, ,|i:s well as t|^at ,of the.4^];apu| (now called 
Mogren), is yery erronepusly Jaid down ujton |he .unaps. From Goz- 1 
reached the country of Taka, -a low |pround of fr)ur ,or iive days journey in 
length, and two days in breadth,. which is rbghlarly inundated by tpntents, 
rushing down from the Abyssinian mountains ; and which produces a rich 
crop o& Dhdurra. ^ I bad hoped to cross the mountains from heu^ to 
Massuah, on the Abyssinian sea-coast ; but 1 found, notwithstanding, the 
informatioh given to me at Shendy, that there is no commercial intercourse 
betw6en the, two plaees. ,The infamous treachery of, the Arabs tiadendoa, 
Melykenab, and Hallenga, who inhabit Taka and the southern mountains, 
renders it impossible to proceed alonei with any baggage pf the smallest value, 
andihe totol want of hospitality among all the Arabs of these parts forbids any 
attempt to travel as a Derwish or heggar. After a ten days stay amongst 
the 4rahs lladendoa, I left Taka for Souakin, which place draws its who£e 
supply of corn from Taka. The rains began to set in; p high.^chain of 
mbuntains, midway between' Taka and Souakin, divides the climate: to 
4he southof thiskctoiu, we had every night heavy showers; to the nofth, 
the season the hot winds had begun, and the rains were not expected 
until, September. Thirteen days<from Taka we reached Souakin. The 
Turkish governor' of that place was going to seize me, supposing, me to 
belong to the Mamelouks of Ddngola ; fortunately I had an old Firman of 
the Pasha of Egypt with me, the producing of which saved me from prison, 
atid procured me a free passage on board a’ country boat to Djidda, where 
I arrived in good health on the 20th of July. '**. 

It is nodr my intention to visit the principal places of the Hedjaz, to 
•perfor^i the Hadj, ORpilgrimago to Mekka, and then to return to Cairo by 
land. I shall send to England the journal of my late tour, together, with 
that of the Hedjaz, after my return to Cairo, not being at present at liberty 
to write much. ■ • ; 

TJie Pasha of Egypt is in possession of all the principal towns of the 
Hei^z/'but whenever he has endeavoured to push on into the interior, he 
has'constontly been defeated by the \^ahabi Arab^ amongst whom a female 
chiei^ called Ghalye, whose residence is in Taraba^ eight daysgqturney S. E. 
of Mekka, ;has,_ partjculaTly distinguished h'erself. The chances however 
sern^ at present to hie greatiy. in fayojir of the.Pasha. . Saoud, the Wahabi 
^.chief, died thijee months ago of illness ;; his son Ab,dall^, and his brother of 
Ihe same naipO, haive been.fightij?g for th#sucdession>and have botb^ ^n 
killed in’"the‘^vii' war. Thja treasure of Saoud is now in possession the 
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younger sqqs ()liBapud^ who are bo^eged the capital ^tiiia#|d, 

by other i^^^,|U:id sev^ Arab. ShihlSi. Maiy 

pover^ ^ai^' ^ine overt^i^e I^psha, who ^ thus , been 
led 4olij||fdi|ik&i^^n|^^ Derhyeh, and the I^ei^ed itselfl 

ifntii^, iTousoun Pasha, the son of Mohanfmed Aly^ 
M^tfrobeedmg from to Medina, in order to command th& expedition 

vrap^will take place 'as soon a» the^rains have set in, and there ss some 
reasoh^to believe- that he. will succeed in l^is project, althgugh it is hardly 
to be exjgtetad ^haf the Turkish troops will j>e able to, keep' possession, for 
any lejM^of-iime, of those inland countries.,- * .< y',f, , , ’* 

l am uiider greatidifficulties for a supply 6lf BKtoi^, -fheifr letter of credit 
W|dRih I brought fropi-Cla^o hot having beeii hoaldured^ under the pi^text 
thak it was dated eighteen pimiths. ago ; it must . be <M>OfesBeiik fl^ thaf niy 
tom,clothes did not speak mu(di>iii .i 9 y fr^your. Disappointed inall .toy 
e'ndetCvoiirs^to ^11 a bill upon Caito> J myself to the Pj||he, 

Mohami^e^ Aly hitoself, who -is no^^at Tayf, five da^s jpiirney from h^ee. 
He knorTs me well, Ind when attlidro bad bllen ^ptolied himself m'^diy 
fa^\}!r. If he does hot comply with my wishes' 1 ito^libe tob^e^b return, 
forthwith to Rgypt^* without performing the Hadj :'.,W^ vfil^inot take 
place for three months, ibr the Hedjaz is notirthe counb^.i^rto^topnto 
hope to^travel gratis. Eimi^ thing is enonnously dear at^all tin^i and in 
the time of the pilgrims^e tl^ prices are still higher.^ 

P. S;-^. dth. I have f»een$e fortuntrte as to procure a supply ef 
•money, % tlto toeaais of the,phy|iciait!^ Pasha, a 

iBgtopdupate^ . in £to^pe,^ei!dl^h hnd known received 

me wj^ sin^lar kindness, an^ as^h^ wc^ depajtijg|^Pp,.^e Pasha 
Medina^ W|ut an^pus to see me furnished with inphey hhfore he set pht. 
The aiisW^ fh)ih;ifehammed Aly has not yet arrived; 

i '5 

vwi^fiairly a ^uar elapsed before the Association recdved nny fUT^ip 
advices* from, |heir traveller^ Jus next letter being dated /r^^Chph? 
i^n his ani^ in Egyptihotn, Arabia. As d»e up|i?«tiipa|j|^|jite .of 
hC^^foalth prevented him^ n^n this occasion, Jr<toii;^eitoe|ingvinh|^ahy 
phl^ulars df his Atabiktl journey, it is right* 
that incite following year ti^tonitted to the: Alibi^atiojl the illbst 
acdura^te anircompie^lto!(^h|(fof tre incl^dinft the citieaqf 

Mekla, and Medina, <which has ever B^n received |& ^is 
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knowledge of the AraM^ ‘ttoguage and of Mohatntnedan manners 
had now ena.bled him ^l^p^e the MiiMulq^d charaijE^r with such 
success, thaf he resided at 'Mek^, duirmg^e whole time of the 
pilgrimage, and passed through Ipe various ceremomes df,t|ie^ca- 
sion, without the smallest suspicion havhig ^'arisen as to his real 
character. Upon one occasionj when the Pasha of Egypt, Moham- 
med Aly, then holding his head'^uarters at Ta^, to the ^tward 
of Mekka, and who wa8’*not altogether i^orant of Burtkhhidt’s' 
connexion with^^ngland, thought proper to put his quhlifidations as 
a Mlussulma^to die by directing the two most learned professors 
of the laWk then in Ajabia, to examine him upon his knowledge of 
the Kotin, al^ of the practical as Well as dOdtrinal precepts of their 
faith, the result was h "comple^ con^ii^tion up^ the'mnn^ of his 
hearers, or at least of his two e:;:aininei’s, of his being not only a true 
but a very learped l^ussulman. It was his finh conviction, that^ 
tide of Hadji, which Iqs pilgrimage gave him the right to assume, 
would be of the greatest use to him in hisfuture travels in the interior 
of Africal: Important however as were the' experience and informa- 
tion acquired by his journey in Arabia they were too deadly pur- 
chased; for there can be, little dou^t, that his con^titutio^^ver 
recovered from dm effects of that -lhtel ctiniate, wWch has alwayv 
proved pemic^^plo Europeans.* • The severe 'sittecks'bf fever and 
dysentery, whicn lie suffered in^ Arabia,* app&r tb have been t]ie 
ultimate cause of die fatal termination of the disorder ]^ch, two 
years afterwards, in closing at once his labours and his eii^atence, 
destroyed* the best founded hopes of success, in exploring 'the 


naktaown regions of Africa, which the Association had ever formed. 

• The* following is an extract of the l^ter from Cairo, already 


al^ed to. It was dated the 25th Jitne, 1^15^ and v^addressed to Sir 
Jid^ph Bahks?^*''-^ -r , 

■ J"' ‘ -i' '■ -t , . ’ • 

' :* The Daiiisl^$dniti&! missioii.w the coiuitted of fire penoni, Niebuhr 

Wis fhe only oneVbo letumed to Cepenhagra. ,i ' ‘ 

, t V.- ■ 
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A long intetvdrhas elapsed since I gave,y<m tetoy letter of August^ 1814, 
the news of happy nmval 'at Djidda frpfli'iWy Nubian jonfney. The 
difficu)|y of cqrre^pondiilg^ between the Hedja^ and Egypt, arising from the 
jS jl^jfc iipolicy oftwe newly ISfetabHsljfed Tutkish government, is one of the 
rupllts _'^hich have pi'eyented me from sending' you any account of the 
|dllttBi|y, which I have j\ist accomplished. Another is, I am sorry to say, 
re{pi!$Kd and long continued attacks oFillness. It is now eight days since 
I am returned to this city, in a weak state of health, still suffering from the 
■ effects qfafeyer which detained me three months at Medina, and ^ad nearly 
put further travels. The receipt (rf your obliging^ favour of the 

lOtfe^Se^ttnlier, 1814, and of a letter from Mr. Hamilton J^ the 14th June, 
ofiffie same year, have contributed more than raedhsmes cab ilo tOi revive my 
stl^gth, and to exhilarate my spirits. Indeed li^NfeuraBce Which^^t^^ 
letters contain, of hiy fririher dabdltrs having met with the Ipprdfbation of 
my employers;; has l^en»to me^ the source of most heartfelt joy, and* the 
encouragement^which I have <)feriTed from it, has^entirely banished from 
my mind'tli^t despondency, which iriy bbdily. sufferings had caused. 

Myphymcians will not permit me to write much, I can therefore give 
you hfct a short sketch of my travels in the Hedja^ On my arrival at Djidda 
in August, 1814, 1 remained there about a month, principally employed in 
endeavouring to procure a supply of money, a bill I Bad taiken with me from 
CaWjN^I^ a person residing there, not having been honoured. Having 
at last Wcceeded in obtaining a temporary supply, sufficient until I should 
receiv^rutwws^from Egypt, I went to Tayf, live days journeys east of 
*Djidda, ^het# I spent the .Rtitdadhan and met Pasha of Egypt, 
Mohammed 'Aiy,?Whd gaye me thtShmost polite receptibn, having already 
seen ine af Cairo. 4t had been my wish' to push on |||l^br ^tothe mountains 
of the H^jaz,** but the whole country ■was ovetwin' by parties of hostile 
Wahabi^-llft thltoad itself frotti Tayftb Kolatsh, eight hours distant, where 
the Turkish head-quarters were, w«s continually infested by them. I 
i^uriiefi therefore from Tayf to Mekka, where I past the months of 
September, October, and November; and after recovering from a violent 
attack of dysentery, I performed on the 25th of November; in the confpany . 
of thUnre than eighty thousand piljfpims, the Hadj to mount Arafat. Imtho 
begiiini^ of January, I set out from Mekka to Mbiinspi^i^iip^y of ten or 
eleven dpys, mostly tbitfugh pt^ojbct ifeinain' about 

thre^ weeks at Meaina;«Smd to*%fr^'^iwC over-jkifld- to Egypt, in 
the- hopes of being able' to vi^t, on my road, some ruins at k place called 
Hedjet, six days north of Medina, where I'enpected to meolbSM*«dine 
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specimens of the most ancient. Arabian monuments. Six days after my 
arrival at Medina, I was attacked by a fever which kept me chained to my 
carpet until April. The state of weakness to which I was then reduced 
obliged me to give up all attempts to travel by land ; fatigue would have 
brought on a relapse, and I should have perished in some Bedouin hut on 
the road. As soon as 1 could support the motion of a camel, 1 left Medina' 
and descended to the sea-coast at Yembo. The plague, an evil hitherto 
unknown to Arabia, had lately made its appearance here as well as at 
Djidda, and its ravages soon became so great that all the inhabitants left 
these towns, and 1 found Yembo almost deserted; after a stay of . fifteen 
days I embarked on board a country ship, landing at the promontory of 
Ras Mohammed in the peninsula of Mount Sinai, from whence I reached 
Tor, where I had a relapse of my fever, which obliged me to rtemain there 
a fortnight. I then took the road of* Suez, and arrived at Cairo on 
the nineteenth of June, after an absence of nearly two years and a half. 

I ascribe my bad health in the lledjaz to the climate and water; the 
latter, which in these countries is so important an article of diet, is every 
where brackish and of bad taste, much eiidangering the health of all 
strangers. ’ • ... 

In a letter to the Secretary of the Association he, adds, 

Of the prosecution of my travels into the interior of Africa through the 
Lybian deserts, I shall say nothing" at present. Some time will be required 
to recover my strength and to complete my journals ; when these are 
accomplished there v^fill, I hope, be nothing to prevent me from speedily 
commencing my finar journey, for which I trust that I am now qualified in 
such a manner as to autho^rise my entertaining some hopes of success. 

It is impossible for me to express the satisfaction I felt at being apprized 
by you, that my labours had hitherto met with the approbation of the 
African Association. I hope my employers will not be disappointed in the 
favourable hopes they have conceived of my future proceedings, and that 
the sense of gratitude which I entertain for their having so liberally left to 
my entire disposal a school time of upwards of six years, will be a pledge 
that 1. shall use my utmost exertions in the final exechtion of those projects 
for which I have been so long preparing myself. 

My convalescence goes on slowly ; the gfTeat heat of the present season 
does not permit a rapid return of strength, and I ckn for the same res^j^ 
work only a few hours during the day . " ' 
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The following is extracted from a private letter, written about the 
same time, and obligingly communicated to the Association. 

Cairo, 20th July, 1815. 

Ipl'^retamed to Egypt last month, in very bad health, for the Arabian 
climate is of the worst kind, and has proved much more dangerous to 
Mohammed Aly’s army than all the forces of the Wahabi. Mohammed 
Aly himself, who had been in the Hedjiaz for twenty months, returned at 
the same .time to his capital, after having completely defeated and destroyed 
the powm of his enemy from Medina southward as^ far as Arabia Felix. 
Tousoiin Pasha Teoioins in the neighbourhood of Medina,, to finish the war 
by taking Derayeh, the Wahabi capital ; he has with him about twenty-five 
hundred of thrOe thousand Turks, and eight or tenf4housand Arabs. The 
hasty return of the Pasha to Ms capital was probably owing in some 
measure to the great fears lately prevailing at Oairo and Alexandria, of an 
expedition of the Sultan against Egypt. The Kapoudan Pasha was equipping 
his fleet, ht^d.taken on board a numerous corps of soldiers, and issued from 
the Dardanelles without any body knowing the destination of his expedition. 
Mohammed Aly continues to Improve the state of Egypt, and that of his 
finances. He has begun to exercise hi§ troops in the European manner, 
has established' a large fabric of muskets at Cairo, and possesses also two 
tho^iihd muskets bought in London. An Italian has set up a gunpowder 
manufactory^ where he has constantly two hundred men at work : an 
Englishtoan is beginning to establish ’a distillery of rum at the Pasha’s 
expense upon a very large scale. About twenty ships belonging to the 
Pasha are trading to Italy and Spain: six ships in 4|ie Red Sea trade to 
Yemdn, and it is in view to establish a direct commerce with the East 
Indies. Immense sums have been spent during the last two years 
in fortifying Alexandria aodH%he castle of Cairo, .together with the 
mountain behind it. Biit what secures to the Pasjha; the possession of 
Egypt more, than any thing else, is the death of three or four thousand 
soldiers, the most rebellious and fiercest of his troops, whom he constantly 
placed as vanguards against the Wahabi, and of whom very few returned 
%Pairo. , 

I doubt not that your Syrian correspondent has iolarmed you of the 
changes which havja |ahen country. Ibn‘ Djasieu Oglu has 

been raised to the Pashalik im lii^pipo ; he approached that town with a 
l^li|;e army, and pronlised safe-conduct to all the Jknissaries,. on condition, 
that they should give him' up Ibrahim Aga Herbily. The-iattlw m>vain 
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offered to his comrades ter "" defray all the expenses of the war; they 
themselves laid hold of him and delivered him to the Pasha, who soon 
afterwards found means to entice also the other chiefs to his palace, where 
he had them all massacred. In the possession of Ibrahim Herbily, who 
was cruelly tortured before his death, forty thousand purses were found, 

the greater part of which were hidden in the house of Raphael P • Five 

hundred Janissaries were killed. Mamuel, one of Mn Barker’s, shared the 
same fate. The Pasha has been quarrelling with all the Consuls and has 
behaved extremely ill' to the Franks. Soleyman Pasha stills keeps Acre, 
and has now the whole sea-coast up to Latikia under his orders. Soleyman 
Pasha of Damascus has already twice conducted the Syrian war to Mekka, 
and remains in ^is government. 

I hope that you ihave found Sir Joseph Banks in gobd health. That 
venerable and noble-minded patron of '‘science has written me a letter 
containing expressions which I could expect only from a pafent. As such 
I really revere him, atid my gratitude towards him would aldfcc be sufficient 
to induce me to pursue my task, even if so many other considerations of 
hotiour and duty did not concur in demanding from me every exertion of 
my faculties towards this object. 

During the succeeding nine months, the attention of Mr. 
hardt was almost entirely devoted to the regaining of his impaired 
strength, and to the preparationJof his NuT^ian and Arabian journals 
for the Association. The following are extracts from three letters 
addressed by him Jk) the Secretary of the Association during this 
period. 

Alexandria^ 2d SepUmbery 1815. 

I am sorry to say that the cure of my long protracted illness waif not so 
expeditious as the assurances of my physicians at Cairo led me to expect. 
I had sevCritl relapses of my fever ; the intense heat contributed to weaken 
my system still more, nor was my remaining strength supported by any 
confidence in the medical skill of the persons who attended me : I determined 
therefore to get tol/Uexandria, fully persuaded that the ^ea-breeze, and die 
society dfColMVIishbtt, would pow^rfid|»^<^i^»^rate t6 the re-establishment 
of my health. I have now bedii liere1brlB» last sixteen days. Col. Missel^ 
kind and generous hospitality is too well known to all Eastern travejp[<^^ 
to stand ' ih iieed of my recommendations ; the deplorable state of his own 
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health did not prevent him from watching with the liveliest interest over 
the recovery of mine, and it is to his attentions and the friendly assistance 
of Dr. Meryon, physician of Lady IL Stanhope, whom her Ladyship had 
sent here to attend the Colonel, that I attribute my present convalescence. 
Lady Hester has been occupied travelling over Syria for the last three years, 
and has established herself at Mar Elias, a convent above Seyda. 

I shall leave Alexandria next week and return by way of Damietta to 
Cairo, where I hope to finish my journals. The worst effects of my fever 
were shown in a depression and listlessness which seldom permitted me 
to take up the pen. I [lope however soon to make amends, and to be able 
to put a speedy term to my stay in Egypt. Convinced as I still am, that 
the Fezzan route presents fewer difficulties for penetrating into Africa from 
the East, than any other, my departure from Cairo must depend upon the 
arrival and redeparture of a Fezzan caravan. I trust that I shall have a 
less severe trial of patience than that which made me lose nearly a twelve- 
month in Upper Egypt, befbre I could find an eligible conveyance into 
Nubia ; yet it was to that patience that I owed the success of my joiurney, 
and I have laid it down as an invariable rule never to sacrifice security to 
time, however reluctantly I may submit to the privation of almost every 
means of instruction, and to the total want of rational society. The latter, 
which is but feebly felt in travelling, engrosses all one s leisui^e thoughts 
during the tediousness of a long protracted fixed residence in any part of 
these uncivilised countries. . 

The city of Cairo has been lately exposed to serious disturbances. The 
Pasha, after his return from Arabia, attempted to introduce the Nizam 
Djedid, and began to drill both his infantry and cavalry according to 
European tactics. The discontent of the troops soon broke out into open 
rebellion, and Mohammed Aly, who had carried his victorious arms to 
the remotest parts of the Turkish empire, had the mortification to see his 
capital exposed to the fury and avidity of his own soldiers, who stripped 
the greater part of the shops, and sacked all the principal Bazars of the 
town, after which they retreated quietly to their quarters, having in vain 
endeavoured to break open the gate of the Frank street. The Nizam 
Djedid has now been given up, and the Pasha, conscious of the strength 
of the rebels, has not deemed it advisable to adopt any strong measures 
of punishment ; but in order tb conciliate the good-will, and in case of need 
the assistance, of the townVp^bjde, he has reimbursed to them, out of 
his own pocket, the whole amount of their loss, which has been calculated 
at four millions of piastres. The rebellion happened during»the<first days 
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of last month. Many Franks have left Cairo. Several of them have been 
much ill treated, and shot at by the soldiers, even after the two days of 
plunder. It was the vulgar belief that the Franks had persuaded the Pasha 
to the adoption of European tactics. 

The Wahabi war draws to a conclusion. The Pasha on quitting Arabia 
left his son Tousoun Pasha, at the head of his small army, in the northern 
parts of the country. In April last, during the time of my residence at 
Medina, Tousoun took possession of the province of Kasyne, a fertile 
district between Medina and Deray eh, the chief seat of the Wahabi; he 
fought there several battles with the Wahabi, in one of which Ibrahim Aga, 
his treasurer, the first officer of his court, was killed after a desperate 
resistance. This man, who was Governor of Medina during the latter part 
of my stay there, was a Scotchman, who had been taken at the battle of 
Rosetta, and who had turned Turk and was become the favourite of Tou- 
soun Pasha, whose life he had once saved in an engagement with the 
Bedouins. His determined bravery, and faithful attachment to the cause of 
the Pasha would probably have procured him the rank of a Pasha of two 
tails, if he had had the good fortune to return to Egypt. Before he fell 
under the lances of the Wahabi, he killed five of them with his own hand. 
The Chief of the Wahabi, Abdallah Ibn Saoud, was apprehensive that the 
repeated advantages gained by Tousoun Pasha might cause the principal of 
his adherents to join his enemy; he therefore commenced negociations. In 
the month of Jun^ he paid a visit to Tousoun Pasha, and although tl)e arti- 
cles of peace were not ultimately settled during their conferences^ yet little 
doubt was entertained when the last dispatches were sent off from Arabia 
that they would soon be concluded. Abdallah Ibn Saoud, in returning to 
Deray eh, left his own child, two of his brothers, and upwards of thirty of 
the principal Shikhs of Derayeh in the hands of Tousoun Pasha, as hostages 
for his good behaviour. Mohammed Aly demands from the Wahabi Chief 
an enormous sum in retribution of his pillaging'the temple of the Prophet 
at Medina; he endeavours to prevail upon him to do hommage to the Grand 
Signior for the possessions of the Wahabi in Arabia, but leaves him in tlie 
exercise of his new religion, provided he takes no further steps for propa- 
gating it. 


^ Cairo, 9ith February, 

I have the honour of inclosing herewith the journal of my tour through 
Nubia, from Upper Egypt to Souakin and Djidda. It has been rea^y for 
some time, but the hope of the arrival of a slave-caravan which is daily 
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expected, had made me delay its dispatch, in order to be able to clear up 
some doubts from the testimony of these traders, whom I might have exa- 
mined here with much more leisure and safety than I could do in their own 
country. The caravan however is not yet arrived, and as I wish this to 
reach you before the yearly meeting of the African Association, I send it off 
at present, reserving the additional remarks and notes for a future period. 
I am busy now in arranging my Arabian journals, which are more volumi- 
nous than the inclosed, because I found myself more at liberty, and much 
less observed at Mekka and Medina than I was in Soudan. 

1 am sorry to say that my hopes of departing from Cairo are not likely 
to be quickly realised. No Moggrebyn caravan has arrived, although the 
yearly epoch of its arrival in Egypt has long passed by. Almost out of 
patience myself, I am little able to intreat my em])loyers not to lose theirs ; 
but if my former labours have convinced them that I am averse from trust- 
ing my liopcs to the chances of rash and ill-prepared measures they will 
also (1 hope) have experienced that 1 am not likely to give up projects to 
which I have once pledged myself. My success must be the fruit of 
patience and caution, and I should be wanting in duty both to my em- 
ployers and myself, as well as in the gratitude which I owe to Providence 
for having hitherto bestowed success upon my patience, if 1 were now to lose 
it. I am fiir from feeling myself comfortable in Egypt, and every private 
motive engages me to wish for a speedy departure from this country. 

Toqsoim Pasha, left by his father Aly as Governor of Arabia, concluded, 
in June, 1815, a treaty of peace with the Wahabi. The possession of the 
whole desert, and the far greater part of the Redouin tribes were given up 
to them, while the holy cities with their territories were acknowledged as 
dependencies of the Sultan. The Wahabi promised to put no obstacles in 
the way of the great pilgrim caravans. But it is contrary to the politics of 
Mohammed Aly to quell that war entirely, for he knows that as long as 
Arabia is in an unsettled state, and Mekka in danger, he becomes necessary 
to the Mussulman wmrld in his governorship of Egypt, of which he might 
possibly be soon deprived if the lledjazwas quiet; he has therefore refused 
to ratify the treaty, and his younger son, Ibrahim Pasha, is now proceeding 
to Arabia with a new armament of troops. The expenses of the war are 
covered by the income of Djidda and the great profits accruing to the Pasha 
from his monopolies in the trade of the Arabian coast. A lucky chance has 
put me in possession of very interesting papers concerning this Wahabi 
war, which, together with the information I collected in the Hedjaz, will 
enable me to throw considerable light upon the whole Wahabi sect and their 
affairs. 
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For three successive years the plague has raged at Cairo, and great appre- 
hensions are entertained of its return this spring. If it be so, I shall neither 
imitate my Mussulman neighbours in taking no precaution whatever against 
its attacks, nor the Greeks and Franks who shut themselves up for three or 
four months in their houses as close prisoners; but I shall leave the infected 
borders of the Nile, and seek for refuge among the Bedouins. As 1 have at 
present completely recovered my health, which I principally ascribe to an 
excursion through the Delta, after my visit to Alexandria, I do not despair, 
provided my health keeps pace with my spirits for the next three or four 
years, to bring my labours to a successful completion. • 

1 send this with a messenger to Alexandria, from whence it will be for- 
warded by Col. Missett. It has been my peculiar good fortune to have met 
in Syria and in Egypt with such men as Mr. Barker and Col. Missett. The 
latter is now on the point of retiring from office, for his infirmities increase 
rapidly, and the climate of Egypt is little calculated to remove them. Ilis 
public and private virtues are such as will ever make him regretted by the 
Europeans of this country, whose zealous protector he has often been, in 
most trying circumstances, and to many a kind benefactor. I have known 
few men who treat and know Turks so well as he does. His rigid integrity, 
his accuracy in business, and his inflexible firmness, are the only checks 
which Mohammed Aly has experienced in his relations with European 
governments, for the other Consuls are under such great obligations to him 
that they never dare uphold their nation s interests when they are in oppo- 
sition to those of the Pasha. Nevertheless, the urbanity and generosity of 
the Colonel’s character conciliated the friendship of all the Turks who were 
known to him, and he departs sincerely regretted both by Egyptians and 
Europeans, but particularly by myself, who have always experienced from 
him the most friendly solicitude. 


Cairo, 18^/i April, 181G. 

I depart the day after to-morrow for Mount Sinai. The plague has de- 
clared itself in this town, and all the Franks are shut up. I should not like 
to imitate them, and still less to expose myself to the infection. As the 
disprder is likely to spread among the villages on the Nile, I have thougiit 
that I could not do better than retire while it lasts to the Bedouins, who, 
among their many advantages over the settled Arabs, enjoy a total exemp- 
tion from the plague. I shall endeavour to push on as far as Akaba, and 
trace the direction of the* eastern* gulf of. the Red Sea, which, as far as I 
know, has never been seen by European travellers. 
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III the follou’ing letter Mr. BurckLarclt furnishes the Association 
Avith a short account of the result of his journc}; iii the peninsula ot 
Mount Sinai. 

Cairo, \sl Jail/, 1816. 

1 acquainted you in a former letter with my intention to pass the time of 
the ])lague in the desert of Sinai. My return to Cairo was about the time 
when the infection usually ceases. From the convent of Mount vSinai I 
made an excursion towards the eastern gulf of the Red Sea, which I fob 
lowed up nearly in its whole length, till I came within sight of Akaba (Elana, 
not Ezion Geber). Circumstances did not permit me to visit that spot 
itself, but I could sec enough to trace the direction of the gulf as well as of 
the chains of mountains by which this part of Arabia is linked to Syria. 
The sea of Elana is much narrower than that of Suez. Close to the shore, 
on both sides, are liigh mountains; its main direction is more easterly than 
is generally laid down upon the maps. Bedouins of the Arabian coast navi- 
gate'it, in open boats, in which they carry their cattle to the inhabitants of 
the peninsula for sale, and they fish for pearls in several parts of it. Ex- 
cepting a small island, called El Deyr, not far west of Akaba, where some 
ruins are seen, no vestiges of ancient settlers, which could be attributed to 
the Israelites, fell under my observation. At Wady Fizan (one day and a 
Imll'S.W. of the convent of Sinai), are some remains of small towns, of the 
date of the Lower banpire, erected at the time when the monastic order had 
s])read over the whole peninsula, which appears to have contained at that 
time a great number of convents, forming an establishment much resembling 
that existing now at Mount Athos. The most interesting antiquities arc the 
celebrated inscriptions of Wady Mekatteb, which have never been fully 
copied yet; and which are so nunierous, that they would afford several 
days labour even to an experienced draughtsman. I have met with similar 
inscriptions in many other parts of the mountain, but invariably to the West 
of D jebel Mousa, which is a strong argument in favour of the belief, that the 
authors of them were ])ilgrims coming from Egypt ; and not Israelite shep- 
herds, as many have supposed. They evidently appear to be mere names, 
to which the sign p is always prefixed. 1 saw no inscriptions of more than 
a line or two; it appears that each pilgrim in passing wrote his name, and 
the inscribed rocks are constantly found on the side of the different great 
roads, leading from Suez to Djebel Sinai, usually near the resting-places, 
which were chosen where some impending rock afforded shelter from the 
sun ; and where the same convenience ^ill induces travellers to halt. In 
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the lower part of the mountafaas the inscriptions are cut in sand-stone, in the 
higher upon granite; the characters have no depth, but upon granite even 
this would be a labour exceeding the strength and leisure of ordinary pil- 
grims. The want of water, especially about Wady Mekatteb, precludes the 
idea of an army having passed that way, the soldiers of which might have 
wished to perpetuate their names. Perhaps some of the drawings of animals, 
particularly those of camels and mountain-goats, (in Arabic “ Bcden,” whicli 
are to this day very common in the mountain) nlay have been done by the 
Israelite shepherds; I saw similar drawings, without inscriptions, upon 
rocks not far from Akaba. Upon the whole these inscriptions appear to me 
to have a strong resemblance to some I have seen in Nubia, written in the 
ancient Egyptian current character; some letters at least appear to be 
common to both. My opinion is that they were the work of Egyptian 
Christians, or perhaps Jews, during tlie first centuries of our era. Besides 
those of Wady Mekatteb, .the most numerous and well written are those at 
the foot, on the declivity, and at the summit of Djcbel Serbal, a high moun- 
tain, apparently the highest of the whole chain, situated S.W. b. W. from 
the convent about forty miles distant, and which, as far as I know, has not 
been ascended by any former traveller. Many circumstances indicate that 
its pointed summit was once the object i)f a pilgrimage. Artificial steps 
lead up to* it, and the inscriptions about the top. are innumerable. From 
what causea this mountain derived its sanctity, I could not learn, neither 
from the Arabs nor the priests of the convent, who were even ignorant of 
the ruins of a large convent, situated near, the foot of Djebel Serbal. 

A botanist would find a rich harvest in these high regions, in the most 
elevated parts of which, a variety of sweet scented herbs grow. The 
Bedouins collect to this day the manna, under the very same circumstances 
described in the books of Moses. Whenever the rains have been plentiful 
during the winter, it drops abundantly from the tamarisk (in Arabic Tarfa) ; 
a tree very common in the Syrian and Arabian deserts, but producing, as 
far as I know, no manna any where else. They gather it before sunrise, 
because if left in the sun it melts; its taste is very sweet, much resembling 
hpney ; they use it as we do sugar, principally in their dishes composed of 
When purified over the fire, it keeps for many months ; the quantity 
collected is inconsiderable, because it is exclusively the produce of the 
Tarfa, whiqh tree is met with only in a few valleys at the foot of the highest 
granite chain. The inhabitant^ pf the Peninsula, amounting to almost four 
thousand, complain of the want of rain aud of pasturage; the state of the 
country must therefore be much altered from what it was in the time of 
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Moses, wbea^ the tribes of Beni IsraelloQitAfiepd here fQr>.ttteui<)et^f 
About the; Jiig^est part of the peninsula, sprmga. and wells are i^|>lenty; 
the middle .parts and . near the. shore water is ^ scarce. The present inba- 
bitaptaai^ a motley erowdof Bedouins from all quarters, Arabimis> Syrians, 
Egyptians, Moggrebyns, united at present in three tribes, who are called 
masters of Sina, and who live like true Bedouins. They are in possession 
of several fruitful valleys where date trees grow, and where agriculture is 
practised by a minor set df Arabs, the descendants of Christian families^, 
servants of the convents, who turned Mussulmans in the sixteenth century, 
and are no longer to be distinguished from their neighbours. To trace the 
route df the Israelites in thjs desert becomes very difficult, from the change 
which the proper names seem to' have undergone. I could find -very few 
watering-places, whose names correspond with those in the Arabic veruon 
of the Scriptures, althoughthere are several principal valleys and watering* 
places, which must have been in the time of Moses, as they are now, the 
main places of resort of the shepherds of this province. About half way 
from Ras Abou Mohammed to Akaba, lies Dahab, (Deuter. 1. i.) an anchor- 
ing-place, with date plantations, and several mounds of rubbish covering 
perhaps ancient Hebrew habitations ; five hours north of Ras Abou Moham- 
med lies the harbour of Sherm, Ahe only one on this coast frequented by 
large ships. In its neighbourhood are volcanic rocks ; I could find no others 
of that description in any part of the Sinai deserts, although the Arabs, as 
well as the priests of the convent, pretend that from the mountain of Om 
Shommar (about eight hours S. S. W. from Djebel Mousa), loud explosions 
are. sometimes beard, accompanied with smoke. I .visited that mountain, 
but searched in vain for any traces indicating a volcano. The. library of 
the convent .pf Mount Sinai contains a srast number of Arabic MSS*, and 
Greek books; the former are of little literary value; of the latter 1 brought 
away two beautiful Aldine editions, a Homer, and an Anthology. The 
priests would not show me their Arabic memorandum books, previous to 
the fifteenth century. From those I saw, I copied some very interaatipg 
documents concerning the former state of the country, and their quarrels 
with the Bedouins. 

Pumy return to Cairo, on the 14th of June, Mr. Salt delivered tomq a 
couple of pocket compasses, and a letter, to ray address, which you hod 
ordered to be forwarded to bimi This letter was frimQ>m|C. number; andl 
can find no terms adequate tO: expFe8» vraR#aukB foa;f your kindness in 
inibrBiing my mother of my ^^fiure, . aud.r'a^ the satudac|i(m which my 
services have caused to my etj^loyersi Next to the desire of contenting 
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tM' latiMri^tbat of coDtinbiMiD^te the haftptness oftmy mother is the most 
fk’veht I havein this wbtrld; So flattering a testimony aa that which came 
from yoit; cfmild not fail to eJtcite in her heart very lively emotions, and has 
created in mine sentiments of lasting and heartfelt gratitude towards their 
authors. 

I can still give you no hopes^ of my speedy departure from hence. The 
time has gone by when the Fezzan catavan might have arrived at Cairo, and 
I- am left in a state of suspense in which I master with difficulty my 
impatience. My uneasiness encrease^ by the reflection that this prolonged 
stay in Eg3rpt may be falsely interpreted in Englfind, by those who do not 
know me personally. Yet I cannot prevail upon myself to take a false 
inconsiderate step ; and however acute my feelings may be on that score, 
I will rather expose myself to the temporary imputation of a neglect of 
duty, than act with rashness and against my conviction. Futurity alone 
can show whether I was worthy of the full confidence of my employers, or 
not. If, as it is said, the great Moggrebyn pilgrim caravan is to pass here 
on its way to Mekka in October, I may perhaps join it on its return, if no 
earlier occasion offers. I shall thus be enabled to reach Fezzan by a 
circuitous route. Of this I shall of course give the African Association 
further advice, if I should resolve upon it. 

Mr. Salt I believe has already acquainted you with our project of 
conveying the-fine granite head of the Memnoniura to Alexandria, with the 
intention of sending it to England, and ofiering it in our joint names to. 
the British Museum. You know fhati beautiful specimen of Egyptian 
workmanship ; the impression which it made upon you and your travelling 
companions in Upper Egypt, was the chief incitement to Mr. Salt, who 
bad not yet seen it, to -engage in the proposed scheme. Mr. Belzoni, a 
Roman, lately in the service of the Pasha, who is a good mechanician, has 
had proper machines made here for its transport, and is gone to Gome to 
fetch it. Mr. Salt and myself have made a common purse to defray the 
eJtpenses of the land and water carriage, &c. and have given Mr. Belzoni 
the necessary instructions. If we do not succeed, our intentions at least 
were too good to.be laughed at ; but should the head reach its destination, 
and become, as it deserves to be, an object of general admiration, it will 
afford me infinite satisfaction to have been a promoter of this enterprize. 
The head^bf'tim oolossi, at Ebsambal, (See my journal in Nubia.) bear a 
great likenesd^-'tbisi with the diffimence that they are of sand-stone. The 
expression of ^eRtceis tfae same? perhaps’alitdie more gravity is peieeived 
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in those of Nubia, but the incomparable serenity, arid godlike mildness arfi 
remarkable in both. 

The excursion to mount Sinai was the last journey which Mr. 
Burckhardt accomplished. From the time of his return to Caii’O in 
June 1816, to that of his death in October 1817, he continued to 
reside in the Egyptian capital, occupied in preparing various papers 
for the Association ; and in other employments connected with 
Arabic literature, and his travelling pursuits. The letters which he 
addressed during this period to the Committee, show how deeply he 
felt the disappointment, caused by the non-arrival of any caravan 
from the interior, by the return of which, he might have proceeded 
upon the ultimate object of his mission. His letters contain also a 
series of valuable observations upon the events which occurred about 
that time in Egypt and Arabia, together with many remarks upon 
the manners and government of Egypt, and upon those subjects 
which were his principal objects of inquiry, as an agent of the 
African Association. The remarks of a person who unites good 
sense and judgment to local knowledge and experience, are of the 
•liighest value in countries where every branch of inquiry presents 
results so dift’erent from our preconceived notions, founded upon 
what we have been accustomed to in Europe; where accurate infor- 
mation is very difficult to acquire; and where, consequently, the 
remarks of the transient traveller arc often replete with error. These 
considerations are a sufficient excuse for laying before the reader- 
the most interesting parts of the last epistolary communications of 
Mr. Burckhardt to the Association. They arc contained in the 
following extract from his letters, all of which, except the last, are 
addressed to Mr. Hamilton, the Secretary. 


Cairo, October \5th, 1816. 

I have the honour of transmitting to the Committee of the African Asso- 
ciation some papers, forming part of the information obtained by me, during 
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my journey through Arabia. They consist of, 1st. Some further fragments 
on the Bedouins of Arabia, in sequel to those forwarded on former occasions. 
2d. A history of the Wahabi, and principally of Mohammed Aly’s late 
campaign in the Hedjaz*. 3d. A few notes to my former journals. 

The repeated notices I have transmitted concerning the Bedouins of 
Arabia will show how much I am interested about them. I believe that 
very little of their real state is known in Europe, either because travellers 
have not sufficiently distinguished Bedouins from Arabs in generator because 
they have attempted to describe them without having had the advantage 
of seeing them at leisure in their own tents, in the interior of the desert. 
Their nation is the original stock, from which Syria, Egypt, and Barbary 
derive their present population, and for this reason alone they deserve to 
be inquired into ; but they acquire a still greater interest when we consider, 
that amidst the utter depravity of manners and morals, and the decline of 
laws and civil institutions throughout the Mohammedan world, the Bedouins 
are the only Eastern nation who have preserved unchanged their ancient 
customs, and the manners of their forefathers, and who still continue to be 
what they were twelve hundred years ago, when their emigrating tribes 
conquered part of Asia, Africa, and Europe. I am aware that my descrip- 
tion of the Bedouins is not calculated to be acceptable to the public in 
general, as it contains nothing but dry facts : my only object has been to 
fill up a vacuity in our knowledge of the East, and I flatter myself that 
those who are interested in obtaining a knowledge of this part of the world 
will not be displeased at what I have dope. 

You will forgive my having forwarded the papers in so imperfect a state. 
Although my general health is at present very good, my eyes are far from 
being as I wish them to be ; and since my severe ophthalmic attacks in 
Upper Egypt, I have repeatedly suffered from them, and have lately had 
again a severe inflammation. 

I see that Aly Bey el Abbassi has got the start of me in his description of 
Mekka, but I hope to be able to give some information in addition to his. 

• I have lately had an opportunity of perusing his work; little as I like the 
style in which it is written and the pretensions of its author, yet 1 find it 
incumbent upon me to state, that, after a minute examination of it, I find 
no reason to doubt the general veracity of Aly Bey; what he says of 
himself in Syria, Egypt, and the Hedjaz, I know to be true, although he 
has not always thought proper to state the whole truth. I could tell you 
many anecdotes to prove how little he imposed, with his almost ytter 
ignorance of Arabic, upon the sharp-sighted natives of these countries ; but 
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he was perhaps to be excused io.faacying that be did, :as those who .partook 
of his bounty, would be the last to hint to him their real thoughtaoD' this 
subject, and whether Bey or not, he was, a Mussulman, and that was 
sufficient. His method of travelling was very ibjudicious; surrounded 
with so much pomp, it was almost impossible for him to make many 
interesting observations : for a Turkish grandee is never left alone, and his 
numerous dependents are spies upon all his actions. The plan which he gives 
of the mosque at Mekka is very correct ; that of the town is much less so, as 
you will see by comparing it with that which accompanies my description of 
the city. . All his views of Hedjaz and Syria are drawn from memory ; that 
of Wady Muna is the only one slightly resembling the reality. He has 
made one very curious mistake, which is, that he persuades himself that he 
was at Mekka, when the Wahabi" took possession of that town, an event 
which happened three years before his arrival there. I am indignant at his 
daring to question the veracity of Mr. Browne, (by whose side he is a mere 
pigmy,) upon so trivial a fact as that of the existence of carpets in one of 
the mosques of Cairo, where I actually saw carpets spread no longer ago 
than yesterday. 

To advert to another more humble African adventurer, — I have lately 
seen the Quarterly Review of the Travels af Adams to Tombuctou, (which 
the Africans call Timbuctou,) but not the work itself. From what I have 
beard related in Egypt, and the Hedjaz, by several Felata Bedouins coming 
as Hadjis, from the neighbourhood of Timbuctou, by the way of Tunis, 1 
believe that Adams's description of that town is correct. One of them told 
me it was half as large as Cairo, and built of low mud houses, such I 
believe as are common all over Soudan. As to his river, I likewise heard 
that the Timbuctoo river flows westward. The old story that it is the same 
river with the Egyptian Nile was also repeated, which of course is in direct, 
contradiction to the former supposition. The truth seems to be, that the 
ignorant Africans finding the two rivers to resemble each other, in size, in 
productions, and in the regularity of their inundation, conclude them to 
be the same. The name of La Mar Zarah, which he ascribes to the river 
of Timbuctou, I believe to be misspelt for Bahr El Ahmar El Sahara ; 

or the Red River of the Desert.* This epithet is perhaps 
sipplied to it in the same manner as Abiadb, Azrak, Akbdar, “ white, blue, 
green,” are given to the different branches of the Nile, La Mer Zarah ia 

* The Babr el Asrak,-# BltM’RiTcr, if colled Bahr el Afchdar hj Makrizr, the Antbiob historiaiU 
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8aid ‘« 0 >be of « miiddy the Egyptians describe the Nile by the 

word -Ahtaur, at the rinte when'it first begins to rise and to become muddy. 

The^names of the King^and Queen of Timbnctou seem to show that they 
are Mohammedans. Woolo seems' to be Wouli; which, in Arabic, means 
Governor or Ruler and is given to alUtheir governors, and Fatima is 
evidently a Moslim name. That Adams did not see them pray, is no 
proof to the contrary; he might reside for months at Berber or Sfaendy with- 
out witnessing any sort of public worship. There are, however, some of 
his statements which struck me as quite impossible, and convinced me of 
his want of veracity, at least with regard to them, I can never believe that 
twenty? three persons travelling on foot, with women and children, can cross 
a waterless desert of thirty days journey, without any other supply of 
water than what was loaded upon four camels ; nor again, that twenty- 
eight persons could travel in the same manner, for twenty-nine days, with 
four camels only partly loaded with water. Such powers of abstinence, 
neither Arabs nor Nubians, nof their camels possess ; every person who has 
travelled in a caravan of camels, will disbelieve such assertions. After eight 
days the water kept in the best Soudan water skins is partly evaporated, 
and the remainder, from the continual shaking, is reduced to a thick black 
mud, which extreme necessity alone can make one swallow. The best 
camels for transport, known in the countries which I have visited, are the 
Darfour breed. They are never longer than ten or twelve days on their 
road to Egypt, without water, and even in that journey many of them perish 
of thirst. The daily supply of one quart would afford little relief to an 
animal which when thirsty swallows fifty or sixty, and after several days 
thirsty one hundred pounds of water. Four camel loads of water would in 
North-eastern Africa, even among the Nubian merchants, who carefully 
redron every pound weight to be loaded upon their camels, be thought a 
scanty allowance for twenty-eight persons, even if they were mounted on 
camels, for a journey of five or six days. It is not by a daily allowance of 
half a pint mixed with urine, that a pedestrian traveller in the sands of 
Africa can hope to support his strength, through the continued exertions of 
such a journey ; nof shall 1 ever believe that the Moors are so much superior 
tOvIhe Nubians, although they may be rather stronger than Aly Bey el 
Abbassi; who was perishing vrith thirst in a desert of Barbary, of one day’s 
journey aensss, fainting at four P. M. after having drank at noon a large 
draught. Stories of long journeys without water are to be placed in the 
same class-with those of hot winds, overwhelming sands, and the miraculous 
swiftness, of camels, &o. Ac. They all originate in the fancy 'of Bedouins, 
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who, at tb^'«Kpena«^#utbi'tfanHrfnddg»#[^i^iiMi^ 
the toPKiM^ gaping at'4be wonder^'of tlx!^4(^^ Ility eaBdl|». ceii(^^ 
onlji> whoiltave sotuaify cfoaaed wl^ ^haf^ 

constanli 3 r >corrobon(ted by those wdid draw tlimvief(Mriaa^k»(«aiji^ 
bntggi&g Arabians <Mr 'Moors;. «- ■ ■''■ ■ ■;:•■* f- : 

' .1 am certain tiiat- you take a lively interest hj jfoe tiuvel8>i<tf itiie :unfiMi> 
tdiiate Seetzen, who was poisoned five years ago in YedaeUr 
I can assure you, have been very extensive, and conducted in a most 
enlightened manner. His intimate aequaintance with; all heanchee ' of 
natural history was applied with indefatigable zeal to countries tho nesit 
difficult of access, and be had many times nearly become a martyr to these 
pureuits, before he niet with his ultimate fate. It has fallen to my. hsk to 
trace his footsteps, in many hitherto unknown parts of Syria' and Andna 
Petrsea, and again in the Hedjaz ; these, together with what 1 heard from 
the Europeans who knew him at Aleppo, Damascus, and Cairo, as well as 
from many Arabs on the road, have inspired' me with as great a respeet, fe« 
his private character, as the dispersed memoirs of bis researches already 
published, most give every reader for bis litbrary acquirements^ Although 
endowed with a lively fancy, and even with considerable poetical talenta, 
he was a man of plain truth. If sometimes over-fond of speculating upon 
the facts which he had collected, yet I am certain that in stating those facts 
be observed the strictest adherence to truth, and I have not tlie smallest 
doubt that if he had lived to publish the mass of knowledge which he, had 
acquired during his travels, he would have far excelled all travellers, who 
ever wrote on the same countries. Mr. Salt has lately shown me a letter 
which be received in 1811, from Mr. Rutland, then factor at tMokba, 
acquainting iiim with the death of Seetzen, which had just taken place, and 
making mention, at the same time, of several papers which Jie had leftHai ia 
present to Mr* Rutland, who adds that as they are in-fSerman fie (ttunot 
read them, As Mr. Seetzen would hardly have thought iH wordt<while,4o 
tnoke such a present to a person- who could so little, appreciate its yaliue«:V 
am much inclined to suspect they were only left in. his bands as a 
Exact designs and descriptions of Mekka and other^||htces, yQcahuhuaet'.of . 
eighteen ^ifrican languages, &c, are atated to boajnong ihoAum^f «,|leetZien’s 
frien^df #t pairq, according to the common practice . 9 f |^l(antiofa,»jmmigi|^^^^ 
whontjpost of the pieudo-Franks established 
entirdy forgot httn as coop as he was beyond |heif ,4hreshoI(^,,i|n(li^^ 
happened t^t^idthw^ death, 

J$1 1, in the yicihity of Mohha, 
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altiiougb^ since the beginning, of 1811, no news .whatever had been heard of 
him at Cairo, ypt nobody thought proper to write to.Mokha, for further 
ihquiry, and as late as July, 1815, nothing was known here of his fate. I 
then received a letter from Mokha, |[iving some details of the death of Mr. 
Seeteen, which 1 forwarded immediately to Vienna, accompanying it with 
a letter of my own to Mr. Hammer, which he, without- being authorized to 
it, abridged and published, together with the other paper. 

An Italian physician of the name of Ccrvelli, now established as a mer- 
chant at* Alexandria, made four years ago some interesting travels in the 
North of Africa; he was attached to the son of Yoi^sef Pasha of Tripoli, in 
the capacity of physician, and his patron being sent by his father to reduce 
Fezzan, the chief of which had been dilatory in the payment of the tribute, 
Cervelli accompanied the Pasha’s sop upon that expedition ; they first went 
from Tripoli by land to Derne, near to which Mr. Cervelli saw the splendid 
ruins of Cyrene, at least what he supposed to be the remains of that town ; 
they went from Derne to Augila, and from thence to Fezzan, where they 
remained about six weeks, and then returned over a chain of mountains, 
where he found snowj (for it was in winter,) by Sokhne to Tripoli. 

He heard of two English travellers having been at Fezzan, of- whom one 
died, and the other was never heard of after his departure for Soudan ; the 
name of Hornemann was unknown to Mr. Ccrvelli. This gentleman, 
although not a man of letters, possesses natural talents, and a good deal of 
vivacity and good nature ; he told me that he took many notes, that he has 
not yet drawn up a journal, but that he has seme intention of publishing his 
travels ; I never could get him to show me any of his papers, but I know 
that he possesses some, together with a few sketches of drawings ; as his 
time is now totally occupied by commercial pursuits, I doubt whether he 
will ever have leisure to work up his Journal, and therefore,’ being well per- 
suaded of the interestwhich his tour would excite, I have done my best to 
get possession of his papers, and offered him a thousand piastres for them, 
under the formal promise that if ever they should be published, it should be 
^ under his own name. Since his departure for Alexandria, I have charged 
Mr. Thurbum, formerly secretary to Colonel Missett, and now a partner in 
the house of Briggs and Co., a gentleman of much information, to renew the 
negociation with Mr. Cervelli. He has lately informed me, that Mr. Cer- 
velli refuses io part with his papets ; but has promised to employ his 
evenings in arranging then^ he wishes to publish them himself. 

I feel the greatest regret, in bmng obliged to inform you, in closing this 
letter, that Fhave ho well founrad hopes of being able to leave Egypt 
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before next spring. It would be tedious to enter into all the disaf^oint* 
ments 1 have experienced, by the non*axrival of .the western caravan. <11 
the Committee believes that I am not a tnfier in my dul^, they will not 
doubt that nothing but imperious circumstances could so long detain meat 
Cairo.,. If, on the-contrary, my prolonged stay in this city should give rise 
to any doubts of the sincerity of my intentions, I feel that nothing that 1 
could say on the subject could possibly remove them. • 

Cairo, 20th Febrmry,' \^n . 

By the present conveyance, I have the honour of transmitting to the 
Committee, my journals in the Hedjaz, together with some notices on the 
interior of Africa, and a translation from Macrizi, containing some docu- 
ments on the history and geography of ^ubia and the Nile countries ; winch 
may serve to illustrate my travels in Nubia. 

You will be pleased to hear that the colossal head from Thebes. has at 
last, after many difficulties, safely arrived at Alexandria. Mr. Belzoni, who 
offered himself to undertake this commission, hag. executed it with 'grea|; 
spirit, intelligence, and perseverance. The head is waiting now at Alex- 
andria for a* proper conveyance to Malta. Mr. Salt and myself have borne 
the expenses jointly, and the trouble of the undertaking has devolved upon 
Mr. Belzoni, whose name I wish to be mentioned, if ever ours shall, on this 
occasion, because be was actuated by public spirit fully as much as our- 
selves. The Committee need not be under any apprehension, that , this 
transactidii has caused my name to become of public notoriety in Egypt ; 
which would certainly have been the case, if it had been known that. I had 
a band in the business, for during the fortnight the head remained at Boulak, 
the vessel was constantly crowded by swarms of visitors, of all classes. 
Nobody knows that I have had any thing to do with it. The Kahirines 
ascribe it entirely to Mr. Salt and Mr. Belzoni, who, they say, send it to 
England to have it taken to pieces, in order to find the invaluable jewel 
which it contains. The residence of the French Savans in Egypt has not 
taught them to form better notions, and the same kind of belief which * 
caused the Sheikh of Tedmor to resist my carrying off ,a- small mutilated 
bust, found near the portico at. Palmyra, still operates in every part of 
•Egypt. 

Thfe p*easants of Gourne reported to me, that the French had in vain 
endeavoured to carry off this head: and thdt they had even cut a hole in 
the lower part of the bust,' to blow;, off part p^he stone, and rpnder it thus 
more transportable. I am ignorant for wilat reason they relinquished that 
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schemle, |iut it is curious toHSnd th^ la the drawing which they 

have given of tHR'^h^d, in their fiteat virork*, they have' represented it as it 
would probably have been, aftw’the-lower pirt should have^een destroyed. 

The discoteries of- Mr. Bfelzoni in Upper Eg^pt are too iiJteTfesting not 
to desePve nOfifce'here.’ He has half cleared the -temple of Bbsanabal in 
Nubhl,"bf the sands that obstructed it. The ’ frontispfece of‘ the temple, 
which has thus been discovered, is full of hieroglyphics ; of the four colossi 
which stand before it, the face of one only (which I have mentioned in my 
journal) remains perfect ; one of the three others has been reduced by mu- 
tilation to a mere lump of rock. . ’ 

' Behind Gourne* he has discovered a new tomb of the kings, about one 
mile distant from the most western “ insulated tomb,” as the French laid it 
* down in their map. He says it is beautiful, and larger than any of the 
others, with a sarcophagus in it. All ' the paintings are done upon a white 
stucco, ^adhering loosely to the wall, and thus easily to be removed. 

By digging at Gourne, in the plain between the Memnonium, and Medinet 
j|[ab6u,f in a western direction from the two sitting colossi, about half a 
mile distant from them, he found a mutilated colossal head o||^ granite, of 
much larger dimensions than the one he carried off, or any other at Thebes, 

' being from ten to twelve feet across the front. 

You remember the small pond, within the enclosure of the interior part 
of the temple of Kamak, towards the side of Luxor,;}; which encircles on 
three sides an elevated ground. A row of Andro-sphinxesi or whatever 
they may be called, stand there, which the? French htld dug up, and of 
whibh Mr. William Bankes carried off last year the two best. In digging 
farther on in the line in which these statues stood, Mr. Belzoni has dis- 


* This word means Corner/" as being at the north-west angle of the mountain, where it 
takes a more eastern direction. 

t Pococke has led travellers into error by calling this place, Medinet Abou/ ** the city of the 
father.” If such had been the meaning of the name, it would have been Medinet el Ab. But, in 
fact, Habouwas, according to tradition, an ancient king, of whom many wonderful stories are told ; 
and it is the firm belief of the natives, that the object of the French expedition was to find out the 
tr^ures of Habou^ 11110 Arabs, who inhabit Thebes and the adjacent country, are originally 
Moggrebyns, ... 

i Luxor js jibb^eviated from £1 Ak^r an, ancient plural of Qasimr which is 

not to be cilhfounded with Kasser ( wLT), a word meaning ruins generally. I h^e added the ex- 
planations df these names, because Tpelieve them to be new, and know them to be accurate. The 
present MeibndiiiuW is now called XlUfet hi Dekaky. Dekaky the prince who is said to 

have built it> had, According id tradition^ theillirgest of the broken dblossi erected to hit honour. 

12 
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covered eighteen others, of similar’^ shape, but of much superior MJorkman- 
ship, aff in beautiful preservation ; he has brought down six of them to Mir. 
Salt, "who had furnished him with money for the express purpose of pro- 
curing, antiquities; besides the commission to carry off the head. By the 
side of these figures he has found another statue, of a hard, large grained 
sand-stone : it is a whole length naked figure, sitting upon a chair, with a 
ram’s head upon the knees; the face and body entire; with plaited* hair 
falling down to the shoulders. This is one of the finest, I should say the 
finest Egyptian statue I have seen ; the expression of the face is exquisite, 
and I believe it to be -a portrait. From the beautiful preservation of all 
these figures, which is so rare in Egypt, Mr. Belzoni argues, that the 
Egyptians used this place to hide their idols, when the Persians came to 
destroy them, and he hopes, in going up a second time to Thebes, to find at 
the same place other treasures. He Has likewise found at Karnakj the four- 
sided monument, with figures in high relief on three sides of it, of which 
the French speak so highly in their work, and of which they have given a 
drawing. ‘ But it was in quite a different place from that indicated by them, 
for Mr. Bekoni found it under ground far to the east of the Adytum of 
Karnak. This, with a dozen of Sphinxes, he has been obliged to leave on 
the shore of the river near Karnak, the boat being already over loaded. 
The head alone weighs, I believe, from twelve to fifteen tons. 

Mr. Belzoni, who is as enterprising as he is intelligent, high-minded, and 
disinterested, further informs us, that he has dug up the colossus, indicated 
by the French upon their map of Karnak, as lying on the N. W. side of the 
abovementioned pond, under the name of “ Colosse renvers^.” He*has 
turned it up, and finds it to be a torso without head, or feet, about thirty 
feet in length, of beautiful workmanship; he says that he has seen nothing 
in Egypt, not even excepting our head, that can be compared to it, as it. is a 
true imitation of nature, not done in the usual hard style, but according to 
the best rules of art. 

If Mr. Belzoni had had a flat bottomed boat at his command, he is con- 
fident that he should have been able to float down one of the small obelisks 
of Philae, about twenty-five feet in length. He handles masses of this kind 
with as much facility as others handle pebbles, and the Egyptians who see 
him k giant in figure, for he is six feet and a half high, believe him *to be a 
sorcerer. Manual labour is so very cheap in Upper Egypt, that a little 
money goes a great way: the hire for a Fellah per day is about four-pence; 
although Upwards of one hundred Fellahs were occupied for many days with 
our head, and that we paid one hundred pounds for the boat ofily, and made 
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a present to Mn Belzoni, small indeed, but as much, as our circumstances 
permitted, the total expense incurred by us, as far as Alexandria, does hot 
amount to more than three hundred pounds, and Mr. Belzoni’s whole expe- 
dition, to about- four hundred and fifty pounds. The Pasha of Egypt is 
luckily not yet<aware of thp value of these statues; if he was, he would 
probably imitate Wely Pasha of the'Morea, and ask for passage-money, for 
he extends his extortions over every article of Egyptian produce, and con- 
descends even to farm out the trjfde of camel and sheep’s dung. Mr. 
Belzoni, who is known in England as a hydraulic engineer, and is married to 
an Englishwoman, who has accompanied him to Egypt, entered last year 
the service of the Pasha, as a mechanic ; but not being able to contend with 
the intrigues of a Turkish court, and too honourabld to participate in them, 
he was dismissed as unfit for his business, and five months of pay still re- 
main due to him. So much for the Pasha’s encouragement of European 
artists. They are enticed into his service by his emissaries in the Mediter- 
ranean, but are soon left to bewail their credulity. 

You will find in- the notes accompanying my translation of Macrizi, the 
account of some other very interesting discoveries, in the Eastern mountains 
of Upper Egypt; and last month, the old and so often visited pyramid of 
Djize was so well rummaged, that much curious new matter has come to 
light. Mr. Caviglia, an Italian, and Mr. Kabitch, a German, settled here, 
formed the project of exploring the well in the great pyramid. In the course 
of the operation, they have discovered that a continuation of the descending 
passage leads to a chamber under the Centre of the pyramid, and they find 
that no other well descends into the passage. 

I have been led to believe, from various circumstances, that this new dis- 
covered continuation of the entrance-passage was opened in the time of the 
Khalif who opened the pyramid, and that it has been choked up ever since. 
If I am to believe Sherif Edrys, the author of a history of the Pyramids, a 
book, I believe, unknown in Europe, and which 1 have lately purchased 
here, the interior of the pyramid is full of passages and rooms, and several 
sarcophagi are yet to be discovered. This author wrote in the twelfth 
century, and himself minutely examined the pyramids 

I cannot dismiss the subject of Egyptian antiquities, without saying a 
word of Mr. Drovetti’s collection. It is certainly at present the finest of all 
those extant, in Italy, France, and England. There are few. large statues, 
but great numbers of middle sized, and an innumerable series of idols, 
scarabees, niedals, intaglios, and other articles illustrative of the religion and 
domestic life^df the Egyptians, their dress, furniture, &c. &c. His rolls of 
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papyms ; a|le^|>wt»e<iH«% valuable. * ^ has tdir qukte^*eiith?fe, three <if 
I beUeyeV ^e la^st fevssr couhtry,*‘lb^ftllf6r,^i% Sc-^St 

o a&d **a‘ilarge‘*<^>|rtfc‘ inaifiis^t^C 
ib^the island bf Othk^i’i^'^thi^eataid^bf Wady 
Mi^'ktfgef 'specittoens hf Egyptian sculpturl '^ay 'yet%§'’»btaiilell,**h?ttt it 
be'ldi^ befbpb so complete’ a collectfdi#pf %malRr%fticleS y»#'1il#^c61- 
lected by oiie piMb^ Mr. Drovetti has been fiJr t^blvt ’yibasClf of 
great influ^ce^ and even power in E§ypt; and his great object hhs 'been, 
to au^iiibitt his collection, for- which parposd he Employed peb^eii every 
part^'o'f the country. As it often happensin the Levant, with Etfrbpeaos, 
loftg settled' there, mercantile" atid peCuifidiy interests have at last iCie 
betterofhiMove for antiquity, atfdMr. Drovetti hfiEmg now turned-HSofe^ 
dealer^ iS ' dbsirous of Converting his collection ‘into^cash . It vrCuld beritely 
be inost delirable to have the collection in England. I believe that it has 
cost bi(h about fifteen hundred pounds, and is certainly worth th^e oif-fbur 
times that Sum in Europe. ' ' ' ' * ' 

Pam. in anxious expectation of a Caravan for Lybia, ‘aiid I'%tve Ueeh''loli’g 
prepared to start at the ' shortest notice ; 1 shall now .leave Egypt witlHhe 
niore pleaSurei because I shall not have to regret the abandoning of %Y 
journals in a rude state, which would have been the case if I had defiarted * 
last year;* for it will afford me no small consolation in my future trav^s; to 
tliink that whatever may be my fiite, some fruit has been reaped 'freftf my 
pUrsuitsf^abd that the Association is now in possession of 'several journals, 
containing; new information upon Tery interesting •countries. 

Cairo, 2Zd March, \%t7 , 

If any thing can give me pleasure, it is the information‘%hich yotr'give 
me, that my employers are contented' with me, and I beg you to assure 
them, that as longas I shall have the honour to be in their satvicei im.effbrts 
shall be left untried by me to deserve their approbation. I ftilly appreddte 
the permission they have given me, to pass so long a tinie outofthe intended 
ditection-bf my labours. • If some credit be due td mei«fbr. the iflaniiet in 
which I have spent' this time, nodess is due to'themiilterality,- imiaffording 
rfie^he means of applying my exertions to coUntrie#4od Sbbje^ 
not*#itldtf*^the immediate scopebf*mymissiont^4lthdugh‘ l^atterHnyself,- 
thlf tlte^ jSio’rppses' of the latter vtere at the^ sd^e time ‘<iC(dbeid^bly 

Itafi^rds fie much Satisfaction to undemtsAd ‘thatitefaat i%a^ef:i^ 
on th«r Bedouins has bedn found of interests ' 
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pj9#i^^liich co9|pletlt4^theJnJMtil^w^4^ 

peri^ps theb iwipfiw,. la\>«^ao4 

to-niieiF^eighbou^l^ T|irte44l^ 

of l^iitinemarai^;9i^ mQrab,«icl this alonp entitles thep to^tbia^JlleQl^n 
of the^fifin^pean pil^, althhwg^ifew travellers have though ^P WQ’Tth 
noticing, i^iOtb^pvisfi vtWa ap ^ a of bloody, savoge^v and pithless 

robbers, ^ ■'■;(' .'' i;.* ,■,•... ■■■,'''V''iitiv ^,. 


Wfaea ypu^robpbly forget tb%t the 

Itpoivledge I gained 'lof that author, wm from-ap odd yalttina in yopf 
oipi library.* l^foliy agree v^tb you in your^sentiments concerning it ; it has 
certainly every characteristic, of an epic poem; it is thi:ou^Mt of ,bigb. 
inteceBt, v{uid often sublime. l.,bave attentively read , little . moFftban one 
twdftbpartofit; the copy,! bought at Aleppo is among^the M$%^bipb I 
sent^tP ^gland from Syria, Its style is very rmnarkable.: , yritbout 
descending to the tone of common conversation, as the One Thonapnd and 
one. Nighty often dp, it is simple- andmatural, .and clear 'bf.:diat bombast, apd 
thpseiforeed. egressions, and .far-fetched metaphors, which t^e Orientals, 
admire eymi^in their - prosaists, but which can never be to theltaste of an 
■European critic. The poetry appears almost every whereto be the effusion 
of^e^ sentiment, and the heroic strain of Antar’s war and love-songs, bis 
sptireatand bursts^ of- self-praise, are as exalted as they are natural, - You 
are no. doubt informed that this same Antar^ was one of the poets, of the 
Moallakat, and that Osmay, who relates his. life in this work, occupied a 
high rank among die poets at the court of Haroun el-Rashid, and his son 
Mantoun. , I brieve Sir William Jones was the. first to call the attention of 
the public . to* this romantic poemy inr-bis Comment. ..Poes^,,Asiat, He 
possessed o^ly one or two volumes, of <it, yet enough to convince, hint pf the 
excehnnce pf; the > whole performance, of which be Jq terms.of the 

highest praise, 

r Having occasion:'to write to your brolhert' not long since, i suggested 
to Mm<ttthe ^expediency of making some, .abridgemenhr; in catot ^pf .^s 
pubUshingi^ranslal^ qf any,part#>f Antary for„th^ are many repetitions, 
in widoh i^rhich .lessen the^geae^ intOii^est pf the 

work.^ J^m 'PoBfideuh that the tr^ns^timi of the^hriidK^ 
extremel^iiilgadfy the-i^blie^ nothing would give^pm^eater pleasure,* 
than to ^eijns noble lledouin romance ushered into fb4^orld. > : 

,.•^.*4'^. i..,. ' r 'X 

- * AddlCNcdm^.ilMwtoB.-.;' . n. ,f.. 

t Terrick Hamilton^ Esq. who has since published the translation of a part of Osmay's work. 
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, pttrn^ opportuml^ ^i!p|[|i> i^ jovp^ 

i|Bajbr«*d ^ f 0^^^^ P®F^ 

^||g)K»can^Kt M Curp.: . be sjtart^ alkali 

,^'Aribic ii contains, and e3Kslaim that t)i«.,^|!er was^^tcKthese'OOtetiies 
•tCtPl to^bepomevB^rapslator but a discoveq^ev^il-l^ <e|0i(]^y;:it( that 

as my atay in has been unfortpately,,, nipch 

prolpged'>>i j^ought that, with a vievtr jto forward py ibtpre dasiigQS>,l could 
not ^ better t^ai^^ pnr^u% my study olArsiMei^ and p so fat^ It ePtP^snre 
yon that^X hasrb derived essential benefit fromirthis compilation, wb^l^^e 
dame time I hope that a Imowledge (d^ the Atah nation, and, of their 4mesept 
'kmimt^e, omy be somewhat advanced 'by it, and Jsnilitated to othep. ^n 
tmtoslating and eplmning thesesayings, 1 have been actuated, . by an<?ther 
motive; J wished td lm a memorial w|tb.my,^pilpyers,*ys ,wei as with 
ahe.public, that I had acquired a competpt hnqiwledge of ^ ynigar dj^ct 
of the people whom lhave described in my journals. The#imple.,,p8pance 
to that efFect,Jwonld'gp <very little way with those, whb^hnpw* that, the 
fastv^^ty. years few Europeans have publisbedtheir travels ei9<>ng.^F;d>s> 
without pcetending'io be familiar with the|r, language, p4 at the some time 
giving proofs 'of gross ignorance of >it. . lb is true that from the pecnsal of 
my jpurnalcb and frons the information whichJ collected 4 n the course, of my 
travels without the bdp of interpreters, the reader will, probably uijw t|flt 
I mustjhwre understood something of this language ; bnthc would- still be 
. left in, utter ignorance whether diat acquaintance wp snqh, as to confirm 
or detract, from the veracity aof the stated facts ;,„,theplatter being often 
applicable to those, who hear and understand only by halves, yet epc^h 
to make tlumi believe that they are not in want of .a Dragoman^! have 
therefore ;tiioaght it iacuinbeat upon me,, to give some cleen pcqpi'jhqw for I 
really possess that knowledge, and cannpt.help.fiattering |nys^f thatJn^this 


Iktle worit I have given a greater degree of authenUei^ to myioumalsi If 
X-em not able to display the learning of a profound Arabic, scholar, I trust nt 
Isai^t that those who take the trouble to peruse this vw 4 inme, w41,^iae me 
ciodit for uiideastsndi|ig t^^^^ o(, the hazait^wlf^Ql&theiiipspt^ and 

j yw .)|dl perceivi^,thatjypd(^iropof having 

l^se|||iisM^puy^;ed. i- , tinmher ofamatews'oijljAtabic’iB ^j| ^ r||small 

in.ETt|®»kA«k4:t^ is eQi,m^en8ive, 
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would like to engage in an^undertaking «o forergd to its avowed pursuits, 
akhough I shall be very ha'ppy to find that I ani> mistaken in this surmise, 
Btit it strikes me that 'the Directors of the Etist India Gorhpany, who 
patronise so libei^lly every branch of Oriental learning, may perhaps be 
willing to lend their assistance to this publication. * 

Mr. Salt has already acquainted you with the furtheV discoveries near 
the pyramids. He and Mr. Briggs made a com mon purse to enable Captain 
Caviglia, whose pecuniary resources were exhausted by his works in the 
interior of the pyramids, to pursue his labours under their directions in its 
neighljourhood, and especially near the Sphinx. .The small temple which 
the SphinK holds between its monstrous paws is certainly very interesting, 
and of the best Egyptian workmsftiship. The hieroglyphics upon its walls 
are beautifully cut, and belong to the best period of Egyptian art. The 
many fragments of sculpture found between the paws are of a less remote 
period, and seem to have been placed there as offerings by the Greek 
Egyptians, who wrote the Greek inscriptions found on one of the paws and 
upon a large detached slab of stone ; they belong tg the reigns of Claudius, 
and* Adrian, &c. The flight of steps cut out of the rock, that lead down to 
the avenue in front of the'paws about sixty feet distant from them, and 
which describe a curve, bear likewise more resemblance to Greek than to 
Egyptian work. The designs which Mr. Salt has mstde are strikingly correct, 
and will indemnify future travellers, for having missed the opportunity of 
inspecting these curious monuments. Very few of them can have the 
satisfaction to admire these beautiful ornarAents of the’Sphinx, a colossus 
that is to me more imposing even than the pyramids, for the latter, after all, 
appear like small mountains ; while the former is a gigantic animal. The 
labourers will no^ sooner quit the place, than the sands will return to their 
former situation, and few people will have the courage to dig them out again. 
Captain Caviglia, who continues at the work with increciible ardour, says 
that with two thousand pounds he should be able to clear the whole Sphinx, 
from top to bottom on all sides, and little doubt can be entertained of his 
finding, in that case, other important monuments of antiquity ; perhaps Targe 
temples or grottos cut out gf the rock, below arid on the sides of the Sphinx, 
which appeals to stand in a hollow. ' > ^ * 

Our colossal head is to leave Alexandria very soon, on hh&tA a transport 
which Admiral Penrose has sent to load corm Mr. Belzoni, who is at present 
with Hr. Beechey, the secretary of Mr. Salt> at Thebes, has made many 
excavations^there, andba^ound at Karnak a colossal head very little injured, 
equal in beauty mid size to ours, and in the highest preservation. Among 
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other things he has found two large bronze vases covered with hiesoj^'. 
phks. , • 

As soon as the plague is- ovW at Alexandria, 1 shall transmit to England 
a la]i%e chest of Arabic, manuscripts. My whole collection, includmg two 
chests already sent to England, amounts to about four hundred volumes, 
composed principally of historical books, among which are many not found 
in “Europe, and very scarce even in the East. 

I have still to. regret the non-arrival of caravans from the west, and 1 can 
. pnly repeat that whenever one arrives, I shall certamly accompany it, on 
its return to Fezzan. Ip the meanwhile I must rely on the justice of the 
Association, not tq put any other construction on my delay than those which 
1 have stated*. 1 am conscious that 1 subject their patience to a very severe 
trial, but mine at the same time is put to the torture. 

Did 1 not indulge the reasonable hope that my conduct, since I have been 
in their service, entitles me to the confidence of my employer^, I should be 
inclined to load my camel, and enter Lybia alone, to prove to them that 
it is neither want of courage, nor of zeal, that keeps me so long in 
inaetion. 

Cairo, May 18f^, 1817.* 

' My journal in the peninsula of Sinai has grown to such a bulky volume, 
that I am somewhat apprehensive of its being less acceptable on that account, 
but as there is no necessity for its being published at full length, the editor 
may cut off at pleasure all the lesa interesting matter. I h|d more liberty 
to write during the’greater part of this journey, than 1 possessed in several 
former ones. This small country, so important to .the history of mankind, 
has never before been described in detail. The commentary en the route 
of the Israelites, which I have annexed to it, I submit with much diffidence 
to the perusal of the Committee, as 1 cannot but feel apprehensive that 
what str&es me to be correct, may not appear equally so to persons who 
have not visited the desert, and have not travelled with Bedouins. Should 
my opinions meet with approbation, 1 shall be particularly gmtified, in 
having been able to elucidate some obscure points of early history, and . to 
vindicate the authehUeity of .the sacred historian of tb,e Beni Israel, wh^ 
willdm never thoroughly understood, as long as we are not minutely informed 
of every ffiiitg relative to the Arabian Bedouins, anditbe country in which 
they move and pasture. ’ ‘ 

. There was a time when l oevervwrote to you, witheut bemg ^le to 

■ ■ '■ ^ ;■ ♦ — ■ .v-V. ' ■ , * 

^ Addressed io 8ir Jose^ Banks. . 
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aci[}uaint you either with the termination of some interesting excursion, or 
n^ith my being just upon the start for another. Instead of which, I have 
been obliged to content myself notv for neWy two years, with comments 
upon former journeys, or to offer you of future ones, the promise instead of 
the deed. / > • 

I cannot yet move from hence, as no caravan has yet arrived from the 
west ; it is indeed expected, but so it has been for a length of time, and that 
very expectation prevents me from undertaking any other journey, and 
chains me to this town, the air of which* presses more heavily upon my lungs 
than did the pestilential exhalations of the salt marshes of Medina. Had I 
any reasonable hope of being able to reach my destination by any other 
rt)Ute than that of Fezzan, beli(fve me, not a moment’s delay should be 
incurred, to relieve myself from the most painful sensation I have felt since 
I left England, that of being'more or less exposed to the blame of relaxation 
or want of spirit, in the performance of my duty. Had I less at stake I 
should perhaps be less prudent, but when 1 consider that during eight years, 
I have done my best to acquire the proper qualifications for the undertaking, 
I am unwilling to ri^k the prospect of success now in my hands, whilef if I 
can finally set out upon my journey in an eligible manner, I have some well 
founded expectations of bringing if to a happy issue. If I fail, it must cost 
my successor many years of apprenticeship, to be ible to enter the gates of 
Lybia, with as much confidence, as I shall now he able to do. I believe 
that the non-arrival of the FezZan caravan is tq be ascribed to the endreased, 
demands of black slaves on the coast of Bafbary, to replace the white slaves 
so gloriously delivered by the English fleet, for I have understood that the 
intercourse between Tripoly and Fezzan has been very brisk for the last 
twelvemonth. Xhe demand for slaves, however, is no less great in Egypt, 
where the plague has made, for the last four years, great ravages among.the 
black species, which it appears to attack in preference even to the white ; 
and if the Barbary market is glutted, which already must be the case, the 
Fezzan traders will again drive their human cattle to the slave folds of this 
town. V 

Mohammed Aly has within the last month begun a work for which he 
would deseilVe great credit, were it not clear that far from its being made 
subservient to the benefit of bis subjects, it will only* furnish him with 
pretexts for new extortions. He is re-opening the ancient canal from 
Rahn^ye to Alexs^ndrta, a measure that b^nfes from year year more 
necessary, as Ute bar of Rosetta is almost chdced up by sand ; ^d has been 
during this winter for four mohtbs quite ifiipassable, even to the flat-bot- 
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tomed boats of this country. Already last year the Pasha had caused a 
causeway' to be carried across, |he lake of Madye, and thus stopped iXke 
communication bf that lake with’the sea, establishing, by these means, a 
land>road all the way from Rosetta to Alexandria. But the Lybian Bedouhis 
who were called wit*h their camels, to transport the corn; collected at Rosetta 
from all Egypit, by this new road to Alexandria, were so ill-treated by the 
Turkish officers, and so much curtailed of their freight, that they soon fled 
back to the desert, and thus the trade has as yet derived very little profit 
from that road. The opening of the canal, which is calculated to be a work 
of two years, for sixty thousand men, at an expense of about two millions 
of dollars, will open a water communication from all parts of Egyptj to 
Alexandria, uninterrupted through the whole year, but such imposts will 
be levied, as will soon cause the native merchants to regret the ancient 
passage by the bar of Rosetta ; the Fellahs meantime, employed in this and 
the other public works, are treated much in the same manner as were the 
Israelites by Pharaoh. The income of the Pasha, which, upon a moderate 
calculation, is two and a half or three millions sterling per annum, (and of 
vMiich he spends at most half,) added to the low price of labour, and the 
abundance of hands, render similar undertakings in Egypt much less diffi- 
cult than they would be in other parts of the Turkish dominions.' Pethaps 
the canal between the Nile and the Red Sea will be opened afterwards ; if 
the direct intercourse with India, which the Pasha has already set on foot, 
succeeds according to hi’s wishes, and is not opposed by the East India 
Company. Such enterprises might cause any other country to flourish, and 
to increase in wealth and industry ; but here, none will benefit by them but 
the Pasha himself, and those employed by him in lucrative situations, while 
the mass of the people bewail the long duration of these ^yorks, in the exe- 
cution of which they are in every instance defrauded of their dues ; they 
arc forced by government to attend to the labour, and are obliged to accept 
two-thirds, and sometimes only half of the price that jabour holds in the 
country. 

We are left without precise news from the seat of the war which Ibrahim 
Pasha, the son of Mohammed Aly, conducts in the Hedjaz iQgainst the 
Wahabi. Until within the last two months, he had not pushed on farther 
than HanakyCi a station three days joycneys in advance of.Medina, towards 
the interior of the Wahabi country. I|e is reported to ^ve obtained several 
advantages over small corps of the enemy, and to, have defeated tha|^ O^en 
in a more in}portant battle; but his success ap^ars'hot to have been decisive, 
as he has not advanced. Meantiine reinforcements are continually sent to 
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Arabia. Three Frenchmen, who are in the suite of Ibrahim Pasha, have 
written lamentable letters to Cairo, stating that they were one night robbed 
of their whole baggage, and left in their sh^ts, while sleeping in a tent adjoin- 
ing to that of the Pasha, whose military chest was carried off on the same 
occasion. A frigate is building at this moment at Bombay,*for Mohammed 
Aly, with which he intends to harass his enemy in the Persian gulf ; and to 
protect his commerce in the Red Sea, which he daily extends, and from 
which he will succeed to shut out in a short time all private adventurers 
from Egypt and the Hedjiiz. 

5th of June, 1 have sent off by this "opportunity a packet to Mr.- Ha- 
milton, containing a collection of popular sayings of the Arabs of Cairo, 
written in the vulgar dialect of the city. Captain Gambier, of the Myrmi- 
don, who has come here for a few days, and who departs immediately for 
Malta, has promised to forivard both packets from thence. I hope that, 
within a few weeks, the colossal head will also be embarked at Alexandria. 

In the Iliidj of'the year I8l7j among the [)ilgrims collected at 
Mekka froni every part of the Mussulman world, was a party of 
Moggrebyns, or western Africans, who were expected* to Return 
home as usual, by the way of Cairo and the Fezzan ; it was believed 
that the caravan would take its departure from F<gypt in the month 
of December. As Mr. Burckhardt had now transmitted to England 
the last of his papers relating to his former journeys, it was with the 
utmost satisfaction that he* contemplated the prospect, which at 
length so opportunely offered, of putting the great., purpose of Iris 
mission into execution. Feeling strongly armed, in his long pre- 
vious course of study and experience, he entertained hopes, not more 
sanguine than reasonable, of being able to penetrate in safety from 
Fezzan to the countries of the Niger ; and of at last receiving the 
reward of his long perseverance, in the acquirement for the public 
of some authentic information upon the unknown regiqns of Africa. 
But the Divine ■ Providence ordained otherwise. On the 4th of 
October, he found the symptomVof dysentery, which had for several 
days thcommoded him, so much increased^ that he applied for relief 
to Dr. Richardson,, an English physician, who fortunately happened 
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at that time to be at Cairo, travelling in the company of Lord Bel- 
more. Thus it is a satisfacth>n to know, that our lamented traveller, 
in his last illness; had as gobd advipe and assistance as medicine 
could supply: The disease however, in spite of all the remedies 
administered, continued its progress from bad to worse, with fatal 
obstihacy, and without any favourable remission. On the morning 
of the 15th, conscious of his danger, he proposed and obtained the 
consent of his physician, that Mr. Salt, His Majesty's Consul Gene- 
ral, should be sent fo’r. “ I went over immediately," says Mr. Salt 
in a letter to the Secretary of the Association, “ and cannot , describe 
how shocked I was, to see the change which had taken place in so 
short a time. On the Tuesday before, her ^had been walking in my 
garden with evciy appearance of health, and conversing with his 
usual liveliness and vigour; now he could scarcely articulate his 
words, often made use of one for another, ^was of 'a ghastly hue, and 
had all the appearance of •approaching death; Yet he perfectly 
retaiued his senses, and was surprisingly firm and collected/ He 
desired that I would take pen and paper, and write down what he 
should dictate. The -following is nearly word for word what he 
said : ‘ If I should now die, I wish you to draw upop Mr. Hamflton 
for two hundred and fifty pounds, for money due to me from 
the Association, and together with what I have in the hands of 
Mr. Boghoz, (two thousand piastres), ‘ make the following dispo- 
sition of it. Bay up my share of the Memnon head,' (this he after- 
wards repeated, as if afraid that I should think he had already 
contributed enough, as I had once hinted to Him). ‘Give twb 
thousand piastres to Osman' (an Englishman, whom at Sheikh Ibra- 
hfeEfs* particular request, I bad persuaded the Pasha to release from 
slavery). ‘‘'Give four hundred, piastres to Shaharti my. servant. 
I^t my male and female slaves, and whatever I ^have in the house. 


* From the time of his dep^ufe from Akppo> Mr. Buitkhardt had continued to pass by this 
name. 
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which is little, go to OsBian^ Send one thousand piastres to the poor 
at Zurich. my whole library, wit^ the exception of my Eu- 
ropean books, go to the University of Cambridge, to the care of 
Dr. Clarke, the librarian; comprising also ^e manuscripts in the 
hands of Sir Joseph Banks. My European books’ (they .were only 
eight in number) ‘ I leave to you’ (Mr. Salt). , ‘ Of my papers make 
such a selection as you think fit, and send them to Mr. Hamilton for 
the African Association ; there is nothing on Africa. I was starting in 
two months time with the caravan returning frem Mekka, and going 
to Fezzan, thence to Tombuctou, but it is otherwise disposed. For 
my affairs in Europe, Mr. Rapp has my'wilL* Give my love to my 
friends,’ (enumerating several persons, with whom he was living upon 
terms of intimacy at Cairo). Write to Mr. Barker.’ — (He then . 
paused, and seemed troubled, and at length with great exertion said,) 

‘ Let Mr. Hamilton acquaint my mother with my death, and say that 
my last thoughts have been with her.’ (This subject he had evidently 
kept' back, as not trusting himself with the mention of it until the. last.) . 
* The Turks,’ he added, ‘ will take my body, I know it, perhaps you 
had better let them.’ — When I tell you that he lived only six hours 
ftffw this conversation, you will easily (jonceive what an effort it must 
have been. The expression of his countenance when he noticed his 
intended journey, was an evident struggle between disappointed 
hopes, and manly resignation. Less of the weakness of human 
nature was perhaps never exhibited upon a death-bed. Dr. Rich- 
ardson aftd Osman, who has for some time lived with him, were both 
present at this conversation. He ended by expressing a wish tliat I 
should retire, and shook my hand at parting, as taking a final leave. 
So unhappily it proved he died at a quarter before twelve the same 


* This refers to a will made previous to his departure from England^ according to which, in case 
he had advanced into the interior of Africa, ahd was not heard of by the 1st of January, 1820, he 
was to considercif as dead. By this will, after showing his gratitude to a relation, to whom he 
had been indebted while at Leipzig, he appointed his mother residuary legatee for all sums which 
might accrue to him, from his engagements with the A^cao Association. 
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night, without a groan. The funeral, as he desired, was Moham- 
medan, conducted with all proper regard to the respectable rank 
Avhich he had held in the eyes of the natives. Upon this point I 
had no difficulty in deciding, after his own expression on the sub- 
ject. The Arabic manuscripts for the University of Cambridge are 
in a large chest, and shall be forwarded by the first safe opportunity, 
together with his papers, which are few, and appear to be chiefly 
copies of what I believe him to have already transmitted.” 

To those who hav6 perused the preceding extracts from Mr, 
Burckhardt’s correspondence, it will be almost superfluous to add 
any remarks upon jiis character. As a traveller, he possessed 
talents and acquirements, which were rendered doubly useful, by his 
‘ qualities as a man. To the fortitude and ardour of mind, which had 
stimulated him to devote his life to the advancement of science, in 
the paths of geographical discovery, he joined a temper and pru- 
dence, well calculated to ensure his triumph over every difficulty. 
His liberality and high principles of honour, his -admiration of those 
generous qualities in others, his detestation of injustice and fraud, 
his disinterestedness and keen sense of gratitude* were no less 
remarkable, than his warmth of heart and active benevolence, which 
he often exercised towards persons in distress, to the great prejudice 
of his limited means. No stronger example can easily be given of 
sensibility united with greatness of mind, than the feelings which he 
evinced on his death-bed, when his mother’s name, and the failure 
of the' great object of his travels, were the only subjects upbn which 
he could not speak without hesitation. By the African Association 

* His present to the University of Cambridge, of tbc choicest collection of Arabic manuscripts 
iu Europe, was intended as a mark of his gratitude, for the literary benefits, and the kind attention 
which he received fit Cambridge, when preparing himself for his travels. Of his disregard of pecu- 
niary matters, and his generous feeling towards those who were dear to him, a single example will 
be sufficient. His father having bequeathed at his death about ten thousand pounds, to be divided 
into five equal parts, one to his widow, and one to each of his children, Lewas Burckhardt imme- 
diately gave up his portion, to increase that of his mother. If, he said, I perish in iny present 
uwJei taking, the money will be where it ought to be j if 1 return to England, mjr employers will 
undoubtealy find me some means of subsistence. 
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his loss is severely felt, nor can they easily hope to supply the place, 
of one whom birth, education, genius, and industry, conspired to. 
render well adapted to whatever great enterprize his fortitude and 
honourable ambition might have prompted him to undertake. .The 
strongest testimony of their approbation of his zealous services is due, 
from his employers, to their late .regretted traveller ; but it is from 
the public and from posterity, that his memory will receive its due 

reward of fame; for it cannot be doubted that his name will be held 

.1 

in honourable remembrance, as long as any credit is given to those 
who have fallen in the cause of science., 

Although the journeys of Mr. Burckhardt in the parts of Africa, 
to the southward of Egypt, together with the oral information which, 
he obtained, relative to the interior regions situated to the westward 
■ of those countries, are the only parts of his transmitted papers, which 
belong in strictness to the objects of an Association for promoting 
the discovery of the interior parts of Africa ; yet his remarks upon 
several parts of Syria, the Holy Land, and Arabia, are so replete 
with new and accurate information, that the Association cannot think 
itself justified in withholding them from the public. His travels in 
Nubia, and all his information upon, the north-eastern parts of Africa, 
have, therefore been selected for a first volume, and it is in the con- 
templation ‘of the Association to continue the publication of his 
remarks upon the other countries described by him, in the order of 
precedence to which they shall appear to be entitled, by the novelty 
or importance of their matter. 

There remains only one observation to be made by the member of 
the Committee, upon whom has devolved the task of editing the 
present volume. Although Mr. Burckhardt was gifted by nature 
with sagacity and memory for making accurate observations, and 
with taste and imagination to give a lively description of them, it 
must not be forgotten, that he wrote in a language which was not his 
native tongue, which he did not learn until he was twenty-five years 
of age, and in the writing of which he had htde eJiiercise, until he had 

* n 
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arrived in tliose countries, where he very seldom heard it spoken, 
ai^d where he had still more rarely any opportunities of referring to 
English models of composition. When, in addition to these great 
disadvantages, it is considered that the journal which forms the con- 
tents of tliis volume, was only once transcribed from his collection of 
daily notes, and was. written, as the traveller himself slates, in the 
corner of an open court, by the side of his camels, under the influence 
of the hot winds of ^ the Desert, and under the sufferings of an 
ophthalmia, the reader will easily believe that the Editor has found it 
necessary to make some alterations in the diction of the original 
manuscript. Some changes of arrangement have also been occa- 
sionally required, in order to bring together dispersed observatibns 
upon the same subject, which, having been noticed as they occurred, 
are, as usual in the first transcription of a traveller's journal, found in • 
such a desultory and unconnected state, as could not be agreeable 
to the reader. In these attempts of the Editor to prcseift the work 
to the public in a more |)erspicuous form, it has fit the same time 
been his most studious endeavour to make as • few. changes al‘ pos- 
sible ; for he would much ratlver expose himself to the imputa(|idh of 
hav|ig left passages liable to be criticized for inelegance and tm 
idiem not English, than to that of having, in the remotest manner, 
injured the spirit and originality of the Author’s thoughts and exprea- 
sions, by an ill-judged attempt to polish or correct them. 
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ALONG 


THE BANKS OF THE NILE. 

FROM ASSOUAN TO MAHASS, ON THE FRONTIERS OF 

DONGOLA. 


After having visited most of tlic celebrated ruins in the valley of 
the Nil§, I arrived at Assouan on the 22d of February, 1813, being 
actuated by a strong desire of continuing my journey up the river, 
as far as I should be able to do it without exposing myself to imtni- 
nent danger. During a week’s stay at» Esne, the last town of note 
in Upper Egypt, I had collected a good deal of information con- 
cerning the state of Nubia, and had taken my measures aceordipgly. 
Amongst other arrangements, it became necessary for me to purchase 
a pair of good dromedaries, one’ for myself and another for the 
guides, whom I might l)ire at the several* places I should pass 
through in Nubia;* I therefore sold the two asses, which had carried 
me from Cairo to Esne, and bought, for about 22/. two dromedaries, 
which proved, upon trial, to be excellent animals ; for during a 
journey of thirty-five days, from Assouan to Mahass, and back again, 
I allowed them only one day’s rest, and generally rode them ten 

* Single men are always easily found, to act as guides, but few are willing to expose 
their own beasts to the chances of a dangerous journey. * 

B 
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hours pet day. There is a market for camels in Esne, famous all 
over Egypt, from being frequented by the Arabs BishA.rye and 
Ababde, who possess the best breed of camels in these parts of 
Africa. The Turkish governor of Esne, Hassan Beg, a native of 
Cyprus, furnished me, at my request, with a strong letter of recom- 
mendation to the three brothers, sons of Soleyman Kashef, who at 
present govern Nubia: and it was hoped that the increasing power 
of Mohammed Aly, the Pasha of Egypt, would render such a letter, 
from one of -his principal officers, of some weight. I had, besides, a 
lirman from the Pasha himself, but as it was written in Turkish, 
which nobody reads in Nubia, and of a general nature, I placed 
little reliance upon it, further than as it contained among other 
names, those of the castle of Ibrim, and of its governor, which might 
be distinguished even by an Arab reader. The letter upon which I 
principally founded my hopes of success, was from the house of 
Habater, the prineipal merchants in Esne, to whom I had been 
recommended by a friend at Cairo. The Habater have almost 
monopolized the Nubian trade, in dates; they act as the charg6s 
d’affaires of the Nubian princes in all their political transactions with 
Egypt, and being also Sherifs, or descendants of the Prophet, and 
men of large fortunes, they enjoy great credit, and their recom- 
mendation may be useful to travellers and merchants in the whole 
route up the Nile, as far as Sennaar. 

After an easy journey of four days from Esne, I reached Assouan, 
the most romantic spot in Egypt, but little deserving the lofty 
praises which some travellers have bestowed on it for its antiquities, 
and those of the neighbouring island of Elephantine. Hassan Beg, 
of Esne, had given me a letjer to the Aga of Assouan, to whom I 
applied' for a guide to conduct me as far as Derr, where Hassan 
Kashef, one of the Nubian chiefs, resides: an old Arab, a native of 
Niibia, was soon found for this purpose, and after bargaining a long 
while, I at last agreed to give him one Spanish dollar for his services 
to Defr, which was considered an ample payment for a journey of 
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140 miles. 1 left at Assouan my servant, with the little baggage 1 
had; and after purchasing some provisions, started, with my guide, 
on the 24th of February, carrying nothing with me but my gun, 
sabre, and pistol; a provision bag, and a woollen mantle (Heram) of 
IV^pggrebyn manufacture, which served either for a cftrpet, or a 
covering during the night. I was dressed in the Thabaut, or blue 
gown, of the merchants of Upper Egypt, having quitted my com- 
inpn Turkish travelling dress at Esne. After estimating the expenses 
which I was likely to incur in Nubia, I put eight Spanish dollars 
into my purse, in conformity with the principle I have constantly 
acted upK)n during my travels, namely, that the less the traveller 
spends while on his march, and the less money he carries with him, 
the less likely are his travelling projects to miscarry. After a journey 
of 450 miles up the Nile, from Assouan, and the same distance 
down again, I returned with three dollars, having spent about five 
doHars» including every expense, except the present to Hassan 
Kashef.* This must not be attributed^ to parsimony ; I mention it 
« 

• * The different items of expense dunng my journey were as follow : * 

Piast. Par. 

To the guide from Assouan to Derr - - - - (i .. 

Present to him - - -t. - , O.. 10 

Dhourra, bought at Assouan - - - - jif - 1 .. 30 

Bread and onions, bought at Assouan - - - 0 .. 25 

Present to the servant of the governor, at Derr - - - 1 .. 0 

Present to the secretary, for writing a letter to Sukkot, .which induced him 

to recommend me in strong^terms - - ^ - - 1 .. 0 

Provisions of Dhourra from Derr to Mahass - - - 6 .. 0 

Tobacco bought at Derr - - - - 1 .. 0 

Shoes repaired at Derjr - - - - - 0.. 5 

Paid on the way to my guide to Mahass - - - - 1 .. 0 

Paid wages to my guide on my return to Derr . - - - 6 .. 20 

Present to my guide - - - - - 2.. 0 

Paid to Nubians, for showing me the ruins, on the road from Derr to Assouan 1 .. 10 
Ferry-boat at Debot - - -• - 0 .. 10 

To the guide from Derr to Assouan - * - - 6 .. 20 

Present to him , - - . - - * - - 0 .. 20 


or, <£l. 155. sterling;, 
B 2 


36 .. 10 
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here as a part of my plan of travelling, and by way of advice to 
all travellers who visit unknown and dangerous countries in the 
East. 

February %^th. 1813. I left Assouan at noon, and proceeded by 
the tombs of the ancient Saracen town of Assouan, on the dast side 
of the hill where the French under Desaix raised a bastion. A 
high brick tower, dedicated to the memory of the Turkish saint, 
Shikh Wands ^), stands near it. The Turkish sepulchres 
cover a space nearly three miles in circumference. ' Here a great 
number of highly esteemed saints are buried, whose tombs are 
visited by devotees from all parts of Egypt. The Cufic tombstones 
are innumerable, but the inscriptions upon them are not of a remote 
date: and the letters are badly* shaped. Makrizi, the Egyptian 
historian, relates, that in the year 806 of the Mohammedan aera, 
21,000 persons died of the plague at Assouan ; a fact by which we 
may estimate the importance of the town in those times. About 
one mile distant from the tombs begins the brick wall nientioned by 
Denonj called Haytel Adjour !***►), which continues along the 

sandy plain between the granite rocks, as far as the neighbourhood 
of the Island of Philae. The inhabitants say that this wall was built 
by a king of tbe name of Adjour. I think it was intended as a 
defence against the inroads of the Bedouins of the eastern mountain, 
at the time when a brisk overland transport trade existed between 
Philae and Syene. The natives say that it was originally the em- 
bankment of a canal ; and Norden is of opinion that in ancient times, 
the bed of the Nile was on this side. But this seems impossible, as 
the ground evidently rises from Philae towards Assouan. On the 
granite rocks along the road, hieroglyphic inscriptions are met with, 
which increase in numbers as we approach the island. There are 
also some illegible Greek inscriptions, which probably once recorded 
the names of curious Greek travellers. There is another and longer 
road from Assouan to Philae, along the side of the river, by the 
Cataract. 
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After riding about four miles from Assouan, we reached an open 
plain, free from rocks, on the west side of which the river flows : 
here the ruins of the island of Philee uJ 0> Anas el Wodjoud*) 
presented themselves to my view. As there was no vessel at hand 
to convey me over to the island, and knowing that I should pass this 
way on my return to Assouan, I did not stop any longer than was 
necessary to look at the granite rocks, on the banks of the river, 
where the famous seat, of which many travellers have given drawings, 
principally attracts notice. The small village opposite Philae is 
called Birbe, and is the boundary of Egypt. The diflerent 
hamlets, from hence down the river, as far as Assouan, form part of 
the territory of Birbe; which, in consequence of old firmans from 
the Porte, enjoys art entire exemption from all kinds of land-tax. 
On the south side of Birbe commences the territory of the Nubian 
princes, to which Philae belongs. The natives, in the environs of 
the Cataract, are an independent race, and boast of the security 
which the nature of the ground affords to their homes ; many of 
them inhabit the islands, and support their families principally by 
fishing in the river. 

At the time of my visit, the Nubians belonging to Assouan were 
at war with their southern neighbours, occasioned by the latter 
having intercepted a vessel laden with dates, knowing it to belong 
to a merchant of Assouan. A battle bad been fought opposite 
Philae, a few days before my arrival,- in which a pregnant won)an 
was killed by a stone ; for whenever the Nubians are engaged in 
skirmishes, their women join the party, and furiously attack each 
other, armed with slings. The southern party, to whpm the deceased 
belonged, was now demanding from their enemies the debt of blood, 
not only of the woman, but of Ae child also, which she bore in her 
womb at the time of her death. This the latter refused to pay, 


•Ana* el Wodjoud; i. e. “the social pleasures of Wodjoud.” Wodjoud, say the 
Arabs, was'the name of the mighty king u-ho built the temples of Philae. 
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and being the weaker in numbers, and there b^ing no garrison at 
Assouan to support them, the men thought proper to retire.from the 
field ; they abandoned the villages nearest to Philse, leaving only 
tlieir women and female children, and retired with the males to 
Assouan. On my return from Mahass, peace had not yet been 
restored; the Nubians were still at Assouan, where a caravan of 
women arrived daily, Avith provisions for their husbands. 

' We recrossed the before-mentioned plain, opposite the island, 
where I observed nuiperous fragments of pottery, and then ascended 
the mountain to the south of it, there being no road fit for camels 
by the side of the river. We traversed the deep valleys of this 
mountain for about two hours. The rocks present an endless 
variety of granite, among which a rose-colodred species is parti- 
cularly beautiful. Sienite, and red feldspath, together with granite, 
compose this chain. We afterwards descended again to the side of 
the river, near one of the small hamlets Avhich compose the district 
of Shamet el Wah X.,Ub). The bed of the river here is free 
from rocks and islands, but its banks, on both sides, are so narrow, 
that there is hardly a hundred yards of cultivable ground. Half 
an hour farther, we reached the village of Sak el Djemel, oU.), 
belonging to the district called Wady Debot, and alighted at the 
Shikh’s house, where we passed the night. Here I first tasted the 
country dish which, during a journey of five weeks, became my 
constant food; thin, unleavened, and slightly baked cakes of Dhourra, 
served up with sweet or sour milk. From the l^hourra being badly 
ground, this food is very coarse, and nothing but absolute hunger 
could have tempted me to taste it. 

February 25th. I continued along the east bank of the river. The 
road the whole of the way to Derr is perfectly safe, provided one of 
the natives accompanies the traveller. I every where found the 
pa)pie to be possessed of a degreesof curiosity which I had never 
met Avith before. Whenever Ave passed a village, often at a full trpt, 
the men came running out of their houses, and across the fields, to 
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ask my guide whbl was, and what was the object of my journey. 
The answer. was, that I was sent from ^ne to Derr, with letteire 
from the governor to the Nubian chiefs. They would then enquire 
all^^e contents of the letters, and, that they might do this liiOre at 
their ease, would press me to alight, and bre^fast with them. One 
hour and a half brought us to Wady Syale (aJL*. Two hours 

and a half. Wady Abdoun tfsh)* ^^ur hours. Wady Dehmyt. 

All the villages, as far as D6ngola, are celled fVad^, 
or valley. There are always three or four of them comprised under 
One general name: thus. Wady Dehmyt extends about four miles 
alrnig the bank of the river, and includes upwards of half a dozen 
hamlets, each of which has its jtarticular name. Travellers, there- 
fore, who note down the names of villages in these parts, will easily 
be led into mistakes, by confounding the Oollective appellation with 
that of the single hamlet. There are few large villages ; but groups 
of five or six houses are met with wherever a few palm trees grow 
on the banks of the stream, or wherever the breadth of the soil is 
sufficient to admit of cultivation.' 

I found Daoud Kashef, the son of Hosscyn Kashef, encamped 
with a party of men at Dehmyt, in huts constrbeted of Dhourra* 
stalks. I alighted at his own hut, add breakfasted there, informing 
him, that I was sent on business to his father afid uncles. The 
governors of Nubia are continually moving from one part of their 
dominions to another, to collect the tribute from their subjects, and 
are always accompanied by a guard of forty or fifty men, in order 
to levy it by force, wherever necessary, and to be the better able 


* There are twQf 3{^cie8 of Hokiis cultivated in Egypt, nearly resembling one another 
ill appearance before* they ripen, but bearing a very different kind of grain, the one being 
that which we commonly call Maize or Indian com, the other d* small grain like millet, 
the same which is known in the West Indi#r% the name of Guinea com. Maize behig 
suited to a more no^erly climate is little grown in Upper Egyp^ where it is known by 
the name of IMourra es-Shamy (Syrian Dhourra). In .Nubia the millet-grained Dhourra 
is exclusively cultivated. 
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to>€ommit depredations. On the night preceding my arrival at 
Dehmyt, a Nubian came to me at Sak el Djemel, to .complain of 
Daoud's tyranny; it had been reported to the latter, that this man, 
with his family, was ^secretly indulging in bread made from wheat, 
a sufficient proof of great wealth. Daoud's people, in consequence, 
surrounded his house during the night, and demanded from him a 
camel, as a present to their master: on his refusal to comply, they 
attacked the house; and as the owner had no near neighbours, he 
in vain attempted tq defend himself : he was severely wounded, and 
the whole of his property fell a prey to the a^ressors. Daoud was 
but poorly equipped ; he was dressed in thc’tJbmmon white shirt of 
the country. He asked me for sbme gunpowder,* and, on my 
telling him that the supply I had of that article was scarcely suffi- 
cient for myself, he did fiot appear at all offended by the refusal. 
Several hundred peasants wure assembled round the camp, with 
herds of cows and sheep, with which they pay their land-tax. 

We quitted Dehmyt, and in five hours from dur departure from 
Wady Debot, reached Wady Kardassy (ita,by tsif,), where I 
passed the ruin of a small temple, of which one corner of the wall 
only remains standing. I saw no fragments of columns; but, on 
some of the stones which lay scattered about, hieroglyphic figures 
are sculptured ; and the winged globe appears upon several of them. 
On the west side of the river, opposite to this place, is a large ruin. 
My guide told me, that, at a long day's journey froril hence, in the 
eastern mountian, are the ruins of a city called Kamle. In five 
hours and a half, we came to Djama ; and in six hours, to 
Tafa (aJU) ; the villages so named lying on both sides of the river. 
The plain between the banks of the river and the foot of the moun- 
tain is about a quarter of a mile in breadth. Here are the riiins of 


* S^e the Mamelouks have retired to D6ngola, Mdhammed Aly, the Pasha of 
Egypt, has prohibited the sale of gunpowder in every part of Upjper Egypt. He has thus 
cut off his enemies’ ammunition, ^ho pay at present, in D6ngola, one slave fpr every six 
dozen of musquet cartridges. 
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two buildings, standing nieiar each otherj of which nothing npiv 
remains but the foundatiortn they are constructed of sand-stone, in 
a very rude manner, and are,abb\it forty feet square. There are no 
fraguients of columns^ qdr of^ sculptured stones of any kini^. There 
are also some ruins on the opposite side. These are undoubtedly 
the remains of Taphis onA Contra Taphisf Immediately to the 
south of the ruins, the,ihdtit|^tains on both sides of the river prevent 
all passage along its banks ; ;|he road, in consequence, lies, for one 
hour, across the mountain, which I,again found to be composed of 
rocks of granite. The granite chain had been uninterrupted from 
Assouan to ©ehmyt. /^o the south of Dehmyt, the mountain which 
borders the* mer is composed of sand-stone, and continues thus 
as far as the second Cataract, at Wady Haifa, with the exception 
only of the granite rocks above Tafa, which extend as far as 
Kalabshe. , 

We descended again to the baidc of the river in one hour, and 
passed the village of Darmout built partly upon a rocky 

island, and partly upoi| the high rocks of the eastci n shore. The 
effect of the evening sun upon the black granite islands, surrounded 
by the pureT stream and the verdant^ banks, was very beautiful. 
From hence to Tafa the river is studded with ntimerous islands. 
Seven hours and three quarters brought us to £1 Kalabshe 
the largest Wady, or assemblage of villages, we had yet passed. 
Although the pla^.is very narrow, there are nevertheless consider- 
able mounds o|’ rubbish and brokeq pottery, along the foot of the 
mountain, indicating the site of an ancient town ; and as there is a 
large ruin opposite to this place, on the western bank,| we may 
safely conjecture the^ to be Talmh anfl C<^tra Talmis. There are 
no remains off any on the^ The two hundred 

•Vide^. , 

t Frwlf ^Iprdi till Ju^e the waters of tl»*N^’*^?^i|ite Umiad.. Volney, who ex- 
claims agafiist iir muddy stream, saw autiin^and winter. 

J Vide infra.'* * . 
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Houses which compose tKe village on that bank occupy a space of 
about half an hour in length. In eight houfs and a half we came to 
El Shekeyk (JuiSll) ; iii eight hburfe and three quarters, to Abou 
Hor In tlie course 6f this ^ay, 1 passed several bed& of 

torrents. When the rains are copious in the mountain, torrents 
occasionally rush down into the river,, but they never continue 
longer than two days. These torrents account for the momentary 
increase of the Nile in Egypt, during • the winter, wheil the river 
is at its lowest. Throughout Nubia, rain never falls in the valley, 
some light showers excepted ; but there is a regular rainy season in 
the eastern mountains, as far as Suez, which produces abundant 
crops of wild herbs, and pasturage for, the cattle of the. Bedouins 
who inhabit those districts. I had occasion to mention a similar 
phenomenon, in my former journals, in the mountains of Eastern 
Palestine. In the Ghor, Or valley of the Jordan, rain seldom falls, 
while the mountains on either side have their regular rainy season. 
Our host at Abou Hor served us this evening with the dish called 
Asyde, which consists of the green ears of barley boiled in water, 
and mixed with milk. 

Feb. 26th. The Wady Abou Hor is about three quarters of an 
hour in length. ' After a ride of two hours we passed the village 
Dandour ; three hours and a half. Wady Abyadh (ya*j| 
the plain still continuing very narrow. Ip order to gain some soil 
from the river, the ancient inhabitants of Nubidhaji erected numerous 
piers or jetties of stone, extending for twenty or thirty yards into the 
river; which, by breaking the force of the stream, would leave, on 
their northern side, a small extent of land free from water. Many 
of the piers still remain, but in a .decayed state. I generally 
observed, on the western side of the rivef,,, a simflar structure; 
exactly- opposite to that on the eastern. Tq fbdf hours and a half, 
Merye (AJ^); five hours, G'yfshe (*&^). I passed the ruii^ of an 
ancient town, probably Saracen, builf partly of* bricks^, ^^p^ly ' 
of small stonCs. The nativfes say that a king of the name of. 
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Pj^bagora reigned here.,, "i^^e plain at Gjr/s^ w broader thaij I had 
anjS wh^re yet seen it,, 19 * 11)6 of Asso^an^^ being about a mile. 
Like all, the villages I had hit^rto passed, Gyrshe is but poorly 
iqh^ted, two-thirds ol^the houses bei[Qg.. abandoned, 'the country 
had been; ruined by the Mamelouks, who remained here several 
months, when on their ‘ jietreat before the Turkish troops of 
Mohammed Aly ; and the little they left behind was ^consumed by 
the' Turks ..under Ibrahim I^g, Mohammed Aly V son, who finally 
succeeded in driving the Mamelouks out of Nubhij and across the 
mountains, ipto the plains of Dongola. A terrible famine broke 
out after then' retreat, in which one-third of the population of Nubia 
perished through absolute want; the remainder retired into Egypt, 
and settled in the villages between Assouan and Esne, where numbers 
of them were carried off by the small-pox. The present inhabitants 
had returned only a few months before my visit to these parts, and 
had begun to sow the fields after the inundation had subsided ; but 
many^of dieir brethren still continued in Egypt. The great number 
of nevjrly-dug graves which I observed near each village, were too 
convincing proofs of the truth pf the melancholy accounts which the 
natives gave me. 

In six hours I came to Wady Ko^tamne a well built 

village. Here the Mamelouks fought a battle with the troops gpf 
Ibrahim Beg, and were routed. They retreated to the eastern 
mountains, where they remained for several months, till their 
'enemies retired tq Assouan; when the greater part of the Begs 
descended to the banks qf the Nile, and as the stream happened at 
.thai^ moment (May, 1812) to be e.\tremely low, they crossed it at a 
Ibnl. near jKostqipne,* with all their women and baggage. Some of 
them'Ponti^ued. ^leir .jqute southward along the western bank, 
pipnderipg in.j;tbpjr wqy^ all tljjg ydla^ of Derr, Wady Haifa, 
Sukkotiwand Mabqss; while the chief Begs, with their Mamelouks, 

- •. 

' ' * This is th« only s]poV where I know ll{ile to be fordable 

C 2 
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made a sHpit cut througbAhe western desert; and ithp whole pa^y 
>united again on the hanks of the;Ntle»9iear ^rgo, one of the principal 
plac^ witjhin the- dominions of" the King of Dphgola ;* nutstering 
in the whole about three hundred white Mamelouks, andas nafmy 
armed slaves, the wretched remains of .upwards of .four Ahousand^ 
against -whom Mohammed Aly had> hegim his contest for the 
possession of <Egypt. Tlie fate of about twdye hundred of them^ 
who, with their chief, Shahin Beg, were treacherously slaughtered in 
the castle of Cairo, notwithstanding the most solemn promises of per- 
sonal security had been given to them, is too well known (o be repesated 
here; but a similar massacre, which took^place at £sne, is less 
known, and may here be related, as serving to prove the stupidity 
and infatuation which have always presided over .th'e councils of 
the Mamelouks. These fierce horsemen had' sought refuge in the 
mountains inhabited by the Ababde and Bisharye Arabs, whefe 
all their horses died from want of food, and' where even the richest 
Begs had been obliged to expend their last farthing, in order to feed 
their troops,, provisions being sold to them by the Aiabs at the most 
exorbitant priees. Thus cut off from all the comforts, and luxuries 
of Egypt, to which they had been accustomed from theii*infancy, 
Ibrahim Beg thought it a propitious moment to ensnare them, as his 
falher had done their brethren at Cairo. With this design, he sent 
them the most solemn promises of safe conduct, if they would 
descend from the mountains, and pledged himself that they should 
be all placed in situations undei' the government o^^ohammed Aly, 
corrcsppnding with the rank which each individual then held amongst 
themselves. It will hardly be believed that, well acquainted as they 
were with, the massacre at Cairo in the preceding year, more -dntn 
four hundred Mamelouks, headed by several Begs^ ftoeepCed'.^tbw 

5 , A Hi^lander, who had been taken prboner in the 
1807, ahdHhad afterwards joined the Mamelouks, has lately arrived at Cairo. ISe left the 
Mamelouks a'^^ongola, and traced his way back, alohe, through Nuttia ati^ tf^er Egypt, 
iiotwithstanding’^the spies of thetPasba. " ^ 
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di^ive ofer, and d^cend^ iR;^smli&.p^ties from tlie mountains. 
Tl|ej*wi^'fitri^]|ed guid^' so that, with the 

excep^on of about thilty^ the whole reached the- camp of Ibrahim 
Begf^ ttiaii near Esne, in a stiite of nakedness. After the different 
parties bad all joined j apd it was ascertained that no others were 
ready to follow them, the signal of carnage was given, and the whole 
of them, with’ about, two hundred black slaves^ Avere unmereifully 
slal^hthred in one night. Two French Manielouks only were saved, 
through the. interest of the physician 6f Ibrahim Beg. Similar 
instances of perfidy daily occur among the Turks; and it is matter 
of astonishment, that .men should still be found stupid enough to 
allow themselves to be thus ensnared by them. 

Eight hours and a (piarter brought us to Pjebel Heyaty (^jl^ y**) 
eight hours and a half to KobbaU (^L»), opposite the fine temple of 
Dakke, which stands on the wi^tern bank. 

FebruSry ^7th. Near Kobban are the remains of an ancient town, 
enclosed by a wall of bricks burnt ia the sun, much resembling 
that of Eleithias, to the north of Edfou in Egypt. The length of the 
oblong square is about 150 paces, its breadth lOO paces. The wall 
is.upwards of 20 feet in thickness, apd in several places more than 
SO feet in height. Within its area arc fuins of private habitations, 
partly consttircted of stone, and partly of bricks. Some capitals 
of small columns of the' Egyptian order lay about. On. the S. E. 
com.er of the wall, beyond its precincts, is the ruin of a very small 
Egyptian chapel, of a rude construction, Avith a .few stones only 
remaining, above the foundations. There are several hieroglyphic 
fi^ii^: a chariot sculptured, on a stone indicates that a battle w'as 
rfpvesented. It appears that this enclosure, Avhich stands, close to 
the riv^, was meant as a castle. Large mounds of rubbish, the 
ruins of the ancient town, continue for about five minutes Avalk 
further. la one Hourj I reached Oellaky having pasted, close 

toit, a bropd catytl,: umilar canals are hiet Avith in almost every part 
of Nulm, Avlftre the exteht of the shore, and its height above the 
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level of the ri^er, ren|lered atrtificidl irrigation, ijecessarj^ but tl^< 
are now no longor t^ljen car^ of, and are 

The plain here is a inile in breadth O^aky . has gi ven itfpame 
to a chain of mountains, which begins 4<j the east of it, and 
quite across the high hills of the eastern d^ert, towards the shores 
of the Red Sea. If I am not mistaken, Bruce pas^sed this chain. 
According to the reports of the natives, and the, unanimous testimony 
of all the Arabian geographers, this mountain, called Djebel Oellaky, 
contains gold mines; I aiti inclined to believe, however, that the 
Bedouins, who alone wander about in those districts, and who must 
therefore be the authors of such reports, have mistaken yellow mica 
for gold; for the river carries down with it through the whole of 
Nubia a great'deal of micaceous sand. Hassan Beg,, the governor 
of Esne, who is fond of mineralogy, as far as it relates to precious 
stones and metals, had read- in somejaook, of the mines of Oellaky ; 
and being desirous to ascertain whether the report was true, ^ent four 
of his soldiers to escort a Greek, who pretends to a knowledge . m 
stones, with an order to make researches in the mountain. They 
reached the village of Oellaky, and proceeded from thence about 
two hours to the eastward; but being frightened by. a report tbiitb a 
large party of Mamelouks was descending from the mbuntmti, they 
immediately returned, throwing the whole country into an alarm. 

I had met them at Dehmy t, when they earnestly, pressed, nje to return 
with them, assuring me that the Mamelouks would . certainly strike 
off my head, if they learnt that I was the bbarer.qf letters from 
Hassan Beg. There was some truth in the report; for.two Mamelouk 
Begs, Ibrahim Beg Djezayrly, and Osman Beg Bouhanes, who had * 
remained- in these mountains with the Arabs, after t^e departure pf 
their companions for Dongola, in order to be as oear at hand as 
possible, in the event of a change taking place in Egypt, had '^at 
last, tnth fiveof their women, and two servants ohly,f been'obftged, 

' ; i'i- h»«' 4- -ff . 

* One of the servants of these Begs, a Greek 'dhriifen of Brrfla, in ifthl’iiiabr. 
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t^bjgh absolute rejoin tfeei? l5(retyi^ii. , Alt thc ittoney 

vaAittl>les"w^lcli*^ltey *ipp8S^&^ hdd been ^x^ted frorii them by tifie 
Araba^ M the Vrice of provisibiisj thfeh horSes had died ; ■ their 
IVihmet^kf hhd deser^d them; and their clothes and equipag^ 
were in 1i^^ ; 'in this state,- they abandoned for the present all ideas 
of the reTcoiiquest of Egypt, and quitting their station near the shores 
of '^e Red iSea oppbsile Djiddn, they took the road to Derr. The 
arrival of the Greek and the four soldiers above-mentioned * drove 
them back one day’s journey into the mountain, until their ' Ipies 
informed them of their departure; they then returned, and aj'rivOd 
at Derr one day before me. 

I tfdvelled from two to three hours along a rocky shore, 'opposite 
the island Derar (jh*), which is well cultivated, and about three 
quartern of an hour in length. Oh the western bank is the village 
of Kbrty . From three to four hours the W^idy Meharraka 
extends; and farther south, from four to five hotfrs, the Wady 
Thviile (iJUi I had here the pleasure of falling m with two 

^glish travellersi, Messrs. Legh and Smelt, and Captain Barthod, 
an ilmericstn; I had already seen the two former at Cairo, and 
^tiSiiout. They had left Cairo on board W country ship, two days 
after 'hay departure from thenee, and on reaching Assouan, had 
hired a lar^ bbat to carry them up to Derr, from whence they 
had visited ’Ibrim, being the first Europeans who had reached that 
place, and examined the antiquities between it and the island of 
Phllse; foT Norden saw them only through his telescope. I hailed 
their bokt as I rode along the bank of the fiver, and #e passed a 
few ho'urs together, after which they pursued their course down to 
Assouan. In live hours and a half, Icame to Wady Name (iid 
in ^six hours^'t^^^^ six and a half, ^okan here I 

saw a ^feat pumper of crocodiles, the first I had seen smce, leaving 

assured at Derr> that their party, being unable to forego the habit of 

snit^g, kad, in a|tptal wantjif tol^accQ, in the ynOjiintiHna, ^Iled their pipes with the dry 
dung of the Ggzells. 
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Cairo, my road*through’ Egypt* having seldom bfeen close alodg thh 
river. Here also I observed stone piers in the river at several places. 
Seven hours and a half, Wady Nasrellab South of 

Kokan, for two hours, the mountains come down so clo^ to the 
river as to leave no space for a passage along its bankd, and of 
course none for cultivation. We passed several beds of torrents. 
Eight hours and a half brought me to Wady Medyk 
where I slept. . ‘ 

February 28 <A. Ohc hour from- Wady Mklyk is Wady Seboua 
or the Ivion’s Wady, so called from the Bgures of 
sphynxes with the bodies of lions, which stand before the ruined 
temple oh the west side of the river, opposite to Seboua. This is 
the best cultivated part of the country which I met with, between 
Assouan and Derr. The inhabitants of Seboua, and those of Wady 
el Arab, to the south of tiiem, are active merchants, and possessed 
of considerable wealth. They travel across the mountain to Berber 
(where Bruce’s Goos lies), eight days’ journies distant, and import 
from thence all the difierent articles of tlie Sennaar trade. This 
route is so perfectly secure that parties with four or five laden camels 
arrive almost weekly; but the character of these Arab merchants 
themselves is very indifferent; they are treacherous, and despised 
for their want of hospitality. The inhabitants of Seboua arid Wady 
cl Arab arc not, like all their neighbours, of the tribe of Kerious,* 
but belong to the Arabs Aleykat (olSAe), who are originally from 
the Hedjaz.-f- Some of them wander about in the eastern mountains, 

like Bedouins; they all speak exclosively Arabic, and the greater 

• » 

* Concerning this tribe, and their language, vide infra. 

1 1 have siiicel)een in the mountains of Sinai, where 1 found another tribe of Bedouins, 
called Aleykat, settled in tlic soutljeni valleys of that province. They all affirmed that 
the Aleykat of Nubia w ere their brethren, and originally a colony from them. Some years 
since, a poor man of the Sinai Aleykat took the resolution of visiting those of Nubia, and 
of collecting a few presents : he was well received at Wady Seboua, as on^of their brethren, 
and returned with several camels, purchased with the aims he had obtained from every 
family in that place. 
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oi^ Uin<^a^ of tbsi^enous. ^The 

a tribift^iroin'itH'^^^ fip^ 

theio^tti' fagp"^ being nutnefous,^ and well 

armed^^ sekloin submit to^ any eitm«^i^tions from the gove^ors, 
afJfl^iaVe^'tos acquired considerabJfe pro|)erty. They dispone of 
the slaves,^ 4 f 0 fy, gnm arabic, ostrich feathers, and camels, which 
they bring front' Berber, in Upper Egypt, where they purchase the 
mercbandiite necessary for the southern market.* 

• Two hottre and a half from Wady Medyk' iS Wady el Arab 

where, besides the Aleykat, Arabs of the tribe of Gharbye 
’have been settled since the period of the Mohammedan 
conquest of Nubia. The shore is every where well cultivated. 
From three. hours hnd a half, till five hours and a half, the rock is 
close to the river, with a narrow footpath on the bank; the road 
tbr camels traverses the rugged sand-rocks and deep valleys of the 
mountain. Five hours and a half brought us to Wady Songary 
(^VOu. six hours and a half, to Korosko (^^). Here the shore 
Widens, and a ^rove of date-trees begins, which lines the banks of the 
river as far as Ibrim. Groups of houses are now met with at every 
hundred 'yards, which render it difficult to determine the exact limits 
df each vitlage. At seven hours is Beshyra Nerke seven 

and a quarter, Shakke («&); mght* hours, Kherab Here are 

some heaps of hewn stones, the remains of ancient edifices, from 
which the village has taken its name (Kherab signifying ruined). 
Nine hours. Wady Oeshra (yi* Nine and a half, Wady Diw^ 
^ half, Derr, ( •xii)* the chief place between 

* A caravaa 6f from thirt; to forty foden camels protieeds' every winter frcun Seboua to 
Cairo. Tha mar^tantsof Seboua ar^ accustomedto .enter into partnership witbihe poor 
Nubians; to whom they advaneo sums of money, to induce them to try a trading journey 
to Rerber, and on their return take half- the profits. There aro families who have thus 
been'foutuaHy'Wiirellihg partners from time immemoriah Hie distance between Seboua 
and N^grat, on the Nde^-aorfo oft^erber {vide i|dra), u seven days easy travelling. 
Three i&ys from Seboua is a large';. W(^ called ^ejMCCuj); and an<^ther at five days 
journey. , 
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Egypt and D.#ago]a. I do Biot, remember to have seen, iB^anijr 
of Egypt, fields more carefully cultivated than are those 
Korosko and Derr. The peasants’ houses tt)o are larger^ a«d»4»ore 
cleanly,, than those of the Egyptian Ffilah.. • - ■>; * 

March 1st. I had reached JDerr late in the evening, and idighted 
at the house of Hassan Kashef, as do all travellers of^JWSpectability, 
and where the two^Mamelouk Begs above-mendoned: were also 
quartered. As the governor had retired to his women’s apartments, 
I did not wait upon him, but went to rest, having refused to answer 
all the inquisitive questions put to me as well by his people, Us >by 
the servants of the Begs ; but the next morning, (lassan, after having 
visited the Mamelouks, surprised me in the open hall where I was 
lodged, before I had risen, and immediately, asked me what was 
the object of my arrival, and whether I .was a merehant, or sent to 
him by the Pasha of Egypt. It had been iny intention, before 1 
knew of the arrival of the Mamelouks, to pass for a person sent by 
the Pasha upon a secret mission into Nubia, having learnt from the 
people of Upper Egypt, that the governors of that country dread 
the power, of Mohammed Aly, and would not dare to molest me : 
but when I was apprised of the arrival of the two Begs, and bemg 
also led to believe, from the conversation of the peasants at. whose 
houses I had slept in my way uj> to Derr, that the Nubian princes 
were as much afraid of the Mamelouks, their southern neighbours, 
as they are of their northern one, I thought it would be dangerous 
to disguise my real intentions; and, encouraged by the success of 
M^s\’s. Legh and Smelt, I candidly told Hassan Kashef, that I had 
merely come to make a tour of pleasure through Nubia, like the 
two gentlemen who had been at Derr before me; and presented ?to 
him, at the same time, my letters of recommendation. I however 
profiled little by my candour. The frank avowal of my intentions 
was interpreted as a merc .sclteme of deception; n^ one would 
believe that I was only a curious traveller; the Arabic I spokcy and 
my acquaintance with Turkish manriers, led the Kashef to believe 
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*111(11^ 'a Tajrk'i and sent Hassan Bdg oP £sne to watch his 
nm^aac and the, two Begs, although they had behaved remarkably 
civU to ne»^^ u^On my visiting them, strengthened the Kashef in his 
opinion. . 1 spent the whole of this ‘day, and part of the next, in 
negfielBtiohai^th^t^^ governor, in order to obtain a guide to^ conduct 
me to the>raouliifward. An offering of soap,* coffee, and two red 
caps, worth, all together, about sixty piastres, which I thade to him, 
wouidy at any other time, have been very acceptable; but the 
presents made to him by Messrs. Legh and Smelt were worth about 
1000 piastres, and they had only gone to IBrim, “ while you," said 
the Governor, “ give me a few trifles, and wish to go beyond that 
plaoe, wen to the second Cataract." — I replied, that my present was 
certainly not proportionate to his rank and claims; but that it was 
already more than my means could afford; and that 1 thought 
myself possessed of an advantage over my predecessors in my letters 
of recommendation from Esne. The following lucky incident' at 
last led to; thb attainment of my wishes: T had been informed that 
a large caravan was on its way from Mahass to Esne, and that a 
considerable part of themerchandixe belonged to the Kashef himself, 
who wished to sell it at Siout and Cairo., I therefore waited privately 
upon him, and told him, that if I returned to Esne, and the Beg 
who had . given me the letter of recommendation, should be informed 
of the little atten^on that had been paid to his letter, in not allowing 
me to pass beyond the second Cataract, notwithstanding its express 
tenour that I should be so permitted, he would readily think himself 
Justified in raising a contribution upon the caravan on its arrival at 
Esne^ or impeding its route towards Siout. This became a matter 
off?; serious reflection with «the KaShef ; and he at -last! addressed me 
in the following terms: “ Whoever you may be, whether an English- 
man, hhe the 'two other petsons who passed here, of an agent of the 

In all |hea||» parts sdap yeiy pr none being made in Kgyptr e;xp^pt 

at Siout^ which is of a ve^ imjkfrted from Syria, and principally 

from Palestine. At Esne, 6nW pbund bf soap itf ^orth U. 6d, 
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Pasha, I shall nofsend you back unsatisfied: you 
but, farther than Sukkot the road is not safe for you; 
thence, therefore, you will return.” I requested a hotter of" recom- 
mendation for Sukkot, which was immediately written, and a Bedouin 
guide also was soon found. I brought some DhOUrra 
for provision on the road, and left Derr a little before* nOon bn thfe 
2d of March, the two Mamelouk Begs in vain endeavouring to create 
obstacles to the prosecution of my journey. But before f cottt^ue 
the description of my route, I shall here give some details coucewiiiig 
the country I had already passed through from Assouan, and its 
inhabitants. 

The general direction of the river from Assouan to Korosko is 
soutli; it there takes a western course, which it retains the wlfole of 
.the way to Dongola. Tlie eastern bank is, throughout, better 
adapted for cultivation than the western; and wherever the former 
is of any breadth, it is covered with the rich alluvial earth deposited 
by the Nile. On the western side, on the contrary, the sands of the 
desert are impetuously carried to the very brink of the river, by the 
north-west winds which prevail during the winter and spring seasbhs ; 
and it is, generally, only in those places where the coui*se of the 
sandy torrent is arrested by the mountain, that the narrow plain 
admits of cultivation. The eastern shore is, in consequence, nitich 
more populous than the western; but it is not a little singular, that 
all the chief remains of antiquity are upon the latter. The ancient 
^gyphans, perhaps', worshipped their bounteous deities more 
particularly in those places where they had most to dread from 
the inimical deity Typhon, or the personified desert, who stands 
continually opposed to the beneficent Osiris, or the waters of the 
Nile. 

The bed of the river is, in general, much narrower than in any 
part of Egypt, and the course of its waters less impeded by sand- 
banks. Immediately after the inundation, the poor Nubians cultivate, 
on the narrow shore, Dhourra, and the grain called Dokhen 
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is made;* but it is upon^ii^e crop of Dhourra that 
ti)^^ defend for their subsistence; while its stalks serve during 
the wholg pf^ike summer, as food for their cattle, instead of straw. 
^eiJBifsi^ o^ Ipcerne of E^pt, is upknown here, as well as in 
i^Plier^'l^gypl;, south of Kenne. After the inundation has ^ubskled, 
ipkl.lhe Dhouir^ harvest is finished, the soil is irrigated by means 
of f;5ra^r wheels (Sakie juSL.), turned by cows, which throw up the 
water. hither from the river, or from pits dug in the shore ; for water 
is evi^y where found in plenty, on digging tp the depth of fifteen or 
twenty feet, after the inundation; it is the same in Upper Egypt 
dunng the summer; but the water of these pits or wells has a 
disiagreeable, brackish taste; and even the best of it is very heavy, 
and difficult to digest.-f In order that the soil may be well soaked, 
the fields are divided into numerous small squares, of, about ten feet 
each, with clevafed borders, so as to retain the water, which is 
conveyed to them by narrow side channels. The fields are then, 
sown for the second time with barley, a kind of bean called 
^^as^erangag, tobacco of the worst kind, and the French bean 
(Ipuby), the leaves of which afford, \vhen boiled, a soup much 
esteemed among the Nubians. I seldom saw any Avheat. Near 
jPerr are some fi§lds of lentils, peas, and water-melons. On the 
declivity of the shore, toward the river, which is more hunud, and 
less exposed to the sun than the upper plain, a kind of bitter horse- 
bean (TurmuSy.Mjj) is sown, which does not require irrigation ; they 
are well known in Egypt, and are the Lupini of the Italians.^ , The 
whpnt and barley are ripe in the middle of March. In the end of 
Aprih after the latter is reaped, the ground is sometimes sown, a 
th^rd tim^e, with Dhourra; and watered by means of the water-wheels. 

^ This gra^ is not sown in Egypt; but is a principal food in Darfouf; Sennaar; and on 
the coast oir the Red Sea, from Djidda to Mokha. 

t .All orieiftals have a delicate taste of watet, and generally describe its qualities by the 
words light amj heavy. The Qreekff jn like manner distii^uishefl waters into ko^ol and 
Soiqlct* ‘ ■ 4 • 
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This is called « the seed” and comes |q |nirt^|(^ 

in the month of July; but the most fertile spots only^fue ^»pd 
tor it. ■ ; k., ; - 

Besides tlie palm and Doum* tree, a variety of .thorny tr^c^ tfie 
Minaosa species (Sant cJ^) grow wild on the banks of , 

The low shrub of the Senna (Senna mekke (ii- U.), is every 
met with from Esne to Mahass, growing wild, but upon those spdts 
only which have been inundated. This Senna, however, is. kittle 
esteemed for its quality, and is used only by the peasants, >jfho are 
wett acquainted with its medicinal virtues. The Senna of Upper 
Egypt is distinguished from that of Nubia, and of the mountains, 
by the larger size of its leaves. Among tlie mounds of sand on (he 
w'estern shore grows the tamarisk (Tarfa,li^), the same tree which 
lines the borders of the Euphrates, in the Mesopotanaian deserts. • 

Of animals I saw but few, in riding along the banks of the river. 
The cattle of the Nubians consist in cows, sheep, and goats; and 
sometimes a few buffaloes are met with. The wealthier have asses. 
Few camels arc seen, except among the merchants of Seboua,^ and 
in Wady el Arab. In the eastern mountain, the mountain goat, 
or Bouquetin of the Alps, (called in Upper Egypt Taital yxjs), is 
found, one of which I saw at Siout: it is .called *Beden in Arabia 
Petraea. The Arabs Bisharye speak of a wild sheep, with straight 
horns, which inhabits their mountains. Gazell^ of the common 
gray species are every where in great numbers; ,jmd hares are not 
uncommon; some of the Arabs Kerrarish hunt them both with 
greyhounds kept for that purpose. 

The birds of Nubia are, a small species of partridge, with red. legs, 
which sometimes afforded me a. welcome supper; wild geese'td^^the 
largest kind, a few storks, the eagle Rakham, crows in vast numbers, 
the bird Katta,t but in small flights, and clouds of sparrows, which 

*■ The Doum (Palma Thcbaica) is a coimaon tree in Egypt as far north as Dendere. 

t Vide Journal in Haumn. . ; F • 
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)r of the Nubians, as they deyotir ^ least one-third of 
thi^aflisiit. A species of lapwing is also exttt^ly eommon. It 
i^ j^ head ofithis bird which is represented in the hieroglyphic figures 
lil^biri^Jaugural staff; at least so it a^^red to me whenever I 
sawlill^td displaying its crest. A white water-bird of the jdze of 
#ta||e ^oose,'CaHed Kork, by the natives, inhabits the sandy islands 
irilibe. Nile, in flocks of several hundreds together, but I cduld never 
geti^eer enough to examine any of them. The bird Zakzak (olyj), 
frequently seen in Upper Egypt, which is «aid to creep into the 
crocodile’s mouth, and to feed upon the digested food which that 
animal throws up f]*om its stomach, does not visit Nubia ; neither 
did I see any bird of the shape of the Ibis. 

On the sandy shore, on the west side of the NHe, are numberless 
beetles (Scarabffii), of great variety in size and shape ; I often found 
the sandy road On that side completely covered Avith the traces of 
their feet. The Nubians, Avho call them Kafers, or Infidels, dread 
them from a belief that they are venomous,' and that they poisOn 
whatever kind of food they touch. Their colour is generally black, 
and the largest I have seen were of the size Of a half-crown piece. 
The worship paid to this animal by the ajncient Egyptians may pro- 
bably hdve had its origin in Nubia; it might well be adopted as a 
jlymbol Of passive resignation to the decrees of Providence ; 'for it is 
impossible,. from the sandy mouifds which they inhabit, that these 
beetles can ever teste water, and the food they partake of must be 
very scaUty ; they are however always seen busily and unwcariedly 
tOilihg their way over the sands. 

^ iRief Nubians have no fishing apparatus whatever, except at the 
fiifai Cataract, at“ Derr, and ^ the second Catdract, where some fish 
are' occasionally caught in nets. TTie two species of fish Avhich 
seem to be most common, are called by the natives ttebesk and 
Meslog. ■ 

The coudif^ which I hid " crossed, firom Assouan to Derr, is 
divided by ite inhabitants into two paAs : the Wady el Kenous, 
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coniprising^^^^l|^;^ik^^^d||P.ti'y south Seboua, 
litnit^ of Dongol^‘) Df ^^|3f-ady Nouba, apd its ini 
ap^k hpppafter.*^ The^lii^ el Keaous 
Ke8|[»jl» (s|bg- Kensy) ^)y who derive tbeiir ^ 
the^.pwff'toditi6n, irpin the deserts of Nedjed, ani 
the period when the great Bedouin tribes from the East 
Egypt.:b Among these were also Bedouins of the ttd >ur| 
Bdgdad^ whose descendants are still known by the name ,of 
anif itthalMt the Wady Dehiiiyt, and Wady fel Embarakat, on the 
western ade of the river. TheKenous are subdivided intomany smaller 
tribes, which have given their names to the districts they inhalit,^ 
thus, Wady Nasrdlab, Abou Hor, &c. &c,, we infeabUpd hy Kenpws, 
of the tribe of Nasrellab, and Abou Hor. Great jeabrntfief of»^ 
exist amongst these different tribes, which sometimes break out in 
wars. 

‘It should seem that tiienew settlers had soon familiarized th^- 
seltea with the conquered natives, whose langua^ they ado{>iedy 
andf still retain. This language has no Arabic sounds whatever, and 
is spoken all the way south of Assouan,. as faf as; in 

every village to the north of the former place' as far aa 
number^, of Kenous having settled in Upper Egypt in lateF^timdg 
I have, subjoined a vocabulary oFthe Kenous arid Inother of the 
Nouba. It is a fact worthy of notice, that twp^fordlgm tongues 
should have subsisted so long, to the almd^t ehtil% exclu^lbt^f thp 
Arabicjld a country bordered 6ft one side by I]i%ig^ola a^ bt 





inhtbitaQts of and W^ad^r; as far as Dai^la, ai9 . 

Beiibera (smj(| ^Berbery); but that apj^Wljo{l|^is seldom 
by tte i^billauts themselves, speaking of their own nalion. It is probably 
haide of the which lies in the diredd^ of^^Bfuce’s 

GooSt '^^Thef 'l^eople of Berber are ibmctimea codkidered as belonging to tbe^SoubaV'^ ' 

+ Tbii Mescen^nta^f 1^ Bedouin triJ^es arei.|ound in pvery Egypt noi^ of 

Miiiia;ihe greabg^liit^f Jbe Jjeasants W Up^ Egy 0 ^ tof origin 


braitchef of sweral S)rmn iriws Jawe even $ettl[y on thelSdy 6f the |lSe. *^^^^^ 
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in both of ■which Arabic i$ exclusively spoken. 
lUole^onty’of the Venous who have been in' Egypt speak Arabic;, 
theif W(®en ^ for the greatef part, entirely ignorant of it. Nor 
is it iess^rej^fkable that the Aleykat Arabs of Seboua, afid Wady 
efdSiTl:!?, have f^^ained their pure Arabic, placed as they are on the 
Hbuodaries both of the Kenous and Nouba. The men are acquainted 
with both languages ; but the Aleykat women understand Arabic 
only. , 

The way of living, and the manners^ cjf the Nouba arid Kenous 
being much the same, I shall speak of them, after I have given a 
description of my route. . . > 

. The neighbourhood of Derr is interesting on account of a temple 
situated on the declivity of a rocky hill, just behind the village. 
Its 'structure, denotes remote antiquity. The gods of Egypt appear 
to have been worshipped here long before they were lodged in the 
gigantic temples of Karnac and.Gofne, which are, to all appearance, 
the most ancient temples in Egypt. The temple of Derr is entirely 
hewn out of the sand-stone rock, with its pronaos, sckos or cella, 
and acfyton. ' The pronaos consists of three rows of square pillars, 
fSur in each row. • The row of pillars nedrest the .'cella, 
which were originally joined by the roof to the main 
temple, are of larger dimensions than the rest; they are 

nearly four feet square, and about fourteen feet high, and 

are still entire, while fragments of the shafts only remain . • • ■ 
of the* two outer rows. In front of each of the four pillars are the 
legi of a colossal figure, similar to those of the templo of Gome, iat 
T^bes. A portion of the excav^ited rock which had formed one of 
the walls of the pronaos, has fallen down ; on the fragments of it, a 
battle is represented : the hero', in his chariot, is pursuing his 
vanquished foe, who. retires to a marshy, and woody country, 
carrying the wounded along with him. In a lower compartment of 
the same wallf the prisoners, with their arms tied behind their backs, 
are brought before the executioner, who is represented in the act of 
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slaying of them. ' All these figures are much defh6l®^^ 
.opposite wall is another battle, but in a still more mutilatfro slf^: 
in this, prisoners are bi'o'ught before the hawk-hea3e^' X5i®ii^. ' ;^iOn 
fhe front wall of the cella, on each side of the princij^i^r ^ntraiicej 
Briareus is represented in the act of beihg slain, ‘*'a^d Osins^WI^ 
uplifted arm, arresting the intended blow. This is the same group 
which is so often seen in the Egyptian temples ; but, Briareus has 
hefe only two heads, and four arms, instead of the numerous heads 
and arms fepresented*in J^gypt. On the four pillars in front of the 
cella, variously dressed figures are sculptured, two generally together, 
taking each other by (he hand.‘^ The Egyptian, Mendes, or Priapus, 
is also repeatedly seen. The cella of the temple consists of an 
apartment thirteen paces square, which receives its light only through 
the principal gate, and a smaller one, on the side of it. Two rc^^s 
of square pillars, three in each row, extend from the gate of the cella 
to the adytum : these pillars show the infancy of architecture, being 
mere square blocks, hewn out of the rock, without either base or 
capital ; they are somewhat larger at the bottom than at the top. 
The inside walls of the cella, and its six pillars, are* covered with 
mystic figures, in the usual style; they are of much ruder wqrkmalt- 
ship than any I have seen in Egypt. Some remains of colour prove 
that all these figures whre originally painted. On one of the side 
. walls of the cella, are five figures, in long robes, with shaven heads, 
^carrying a boat upon their shoulders, the middle of which is also 
'supported by a man with a lion’s skin upon his shouldef. *Iq the 
posterior wall of the cella, is a door, with the winged globe ov||^i't, 
which leads into the small adytun), where the seats of four fi||^es 
nemmn, cut out of the back well.* On both sides of- the adytum 
are small chambers, with private entrances into the cella ; in one of 

■ '• \ . ' . ■ , 

• * Statues are met witl^ in the adyta of all the anoient temples in Ifubia which c^ut 

out of the ro'ck ; and the distribution of the apartments in those temples is much the same 
as in the one here described. * 
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4^ excavation makes it proba^ t^trit was usedifis a 

^n the (nountain^' ne^r the t^npH are fome sepulchral 

pi4'^ excaTfdad, opt of the rocjky grc^nd : over, two of them are thq 
f^y|>wing iifsen|^|is>, wliich I copied : 

^ *\i KX/lTiO H.. HCOM 

TWNTiyXcav 
ANTohlOY 


■fANOkTTAYAoceiCyAINAI 

' ' * ' * '-4 

y Derr being the principal place in Nubia, and tbe usual residence 
pf^^e chiefs, whenever they are not travelling about, is resoyted to 
>by strangers, atid carries on some commerce. The dates of Dery 
mid Ibrim are much esteemed in Egypt, and l^e merchants of Bsne 
and Assouan export many ship-loads from hence in autumn, when 
thfi height of the waters ensures a quick passage down the ii,ver. 
Young date trees are also carried hence to Egypt, as the trees 
f rop^ated there from seed soon degenerate. The dates are paid 
for in^hourra, and4n coai^ linen and Melayes, of Esne and Siout 
ipanufteture ; but if the harvest of Dhourra has been abundant in 
Nubia, the payment is then made in Spanish dollars. The state of 
commercisd inteyopurse in this country is, however, very bad ; dates, ^ 
fpr example, bought at Derr, even when^ paid for in cash, leate, whmi 

§ at C^ro, a clear profit, after paying all^ expenses, of at least 
per cent. Dhourra, on the conjl^ary, carried from Assouan to 
r, yields 4>ere 100 per centl profit. Tl^ hundred weight of 
dnti^ at Den" is worth about eight shillings. The common ci^ency 
is . die Moud, or small measure of Dhourra, by which every ‘article 
of .f low value is estimated. jiHie dollar is rather an article of 
ex^ange thad a currency. Piastres and paras have only been 
known here since the invasion of the Mamelouks. 

E 2 
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The idRage of Derr sUoids in A grove of date t 
of about two hundred , houses. ’Hassan Kashef and hi« 


hav^ taoh a good house? The greater part of the ibhibiteh 
Turks, ’the descendants of thef Bosnian soldiers ig^ho were sent^by 
Sultan Selyra to take possession of the coui|tryifti|5v *, ‘ > 

March 2d. I departed from Derr with an; old Arab, naili*^ 
Mohammed Abou Saad one of the. Bedouins eaU^ 

Kcrrarish These Bedouins, a remote' branch of the 

Ababde» pasture their cattle on the uninhabited banks of the tiver, 
and Off its islands, from. Derr southward, as hif, as Mahass'^and 
Dongola, where they are said to be more numerous than in Nubia. 


'They are poor ; their tents are formed of mats made of the leaves of 
palm-trees, with a partition in the middle to separate the wpmcmfs 
apartment ; but, notwithstanding their poverty, they refuse to give , 
their daughters in marriage to the Nubians, and have thus' preserved 
their race pure. They pride themselves, and justly, in the beauty 
of their girls. The Kerrarish are, for the most part, in the serme ‘ 
of the governors of Nubia, to whom they are attached' as a cpipsfibf 
guards, and guides, and accompany them in their journies thfOugh 
their dominions. Wliilst the father and grown up sons are sft)sent^ 
the mother and. daughters remain in ^eir sectary tent; ^ they 
generally live in separate families, and not in eneampmpnts. TheaHe 
Bedouins rceeive occasional presents from 'the chiefs of Nubia, and 
such of them as cultivate tlie islands in the river arQ^ exempted from 
taxes. They are a very honest and hospitable people, And more 
kind in their dispositions, than any of the inhabitants of Nubia whi^ 

^ met with. Those who are aiot in the employ of the govero^^ 
gain their livelihood either by acting as guides, or in collecting me 
sennaiin the eastern mountain, which they sell to the merchan|8.of 
£sne at about .fl. per camel’s load (from four to five hundred 
weight). Numbers of them also 4avel from Wady’ Haifa, or^^e 


* Vide infra. 
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and^ callect.t||eFe 

(<^il|^nitrej whicbi«|h^y excjiwage«ivrithn:fiie saine <j^lr^ 
ch8lB^ -ipfiN|l^as!iii# ©f the fonti6i^p&»^ 

e^pj the latter, a 

feW; inches dee|f,‘ihi9l covers a space of several oiilesdn extent. ^This 
is,;;iiowever, a ’|)eritous traffic, as the inhabitants of Kubban 3 re, a 
village about t^dve miles north of Assojaan,,8^o engage in U;' these 
^.eleven days in reaching the nitre pits, and whenever the two 
panties apiwt, -a bloody conffict ensues. Between Wady Haifa and 
■ the Shabb, one day’s distance from the latter, is a spring where is 
some verdure, and where a few. Doum trees grow. North of the 
Shabb, one day, in the direction of the great Oasis, is a siniilar 
sp^g^ called Nary (i^U), with many date trees growing roui^d itf 
. having rode along by the date groves, and well built peasants, 
bouses, for about half an hour from Derr, we ascended the easterh 
n|puntain, the road along the river side being- Unterrupted .by the 
rpi^s. On the top of the mountain is a Vide plain, covered with 
sinhll >fmgments of loose' sand-stone; and bordered on die '^eat^ at 
about two hours distance, by a h^her mnge of mountainst » We 
continued along, this plain in die direction of W. S.W., imtil two 
hours and a -^If from Derr* when we descended again to the banks 
rker, near the viliage Kette (*x»), where we crossed the drjr 
1:^ of a branch- of die stream, and alighted on an island, at the tent 
of my guide, where I remain^ for the night. These people, wlio all 
sjpea^ Arabic as y^ell asthe Nouba language, are quite black, but 
bnvemothing of the Negro features. The men generally go naked, 
a rag twisted round thCir midd.le ; the wdm€||,,;l]^ve a coarse 
sEiit.thrown akout them. Botfo sexes sufferstbe ^air .^the head to 
grow; the|.cut^^ the necl^ and twist itall oy^ in thhijii^glets, 
ii^^ way srp^inr to that of the Arab of Soua^in$ who|e portrait is 
gi#n by Mfi Sfil*^ in Lpjd Valfentia’s Travels. Their^air is yery 
but not ifPoUy ; the men never copib h, but the women sqmel 
timda do ; wear on the bhek part of the head, ringlets, or a 
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small orna,ment» made of mother of pearl and ^ ^ 

Both , men arid women grease* their head and 
whemesflSiiB^ey can afford it; .this ^custom anstj^ers two ppiposes; it 
cefreglies the skin hgated bjr «un, and keeps off vennin. /fhe 
young boys go quite naked ; but the grown up girls tie ground tlieir 


waist a string of leather tassels, much resembling the feather oma- 
irients ^xorn for a like purpose by the south sea islanders. 

March ed. I sent my guide back to Derr, to purchase more 


Dhourra, in order that we might give some of it to the camels, in 
those places where no wild herbs grow; and oh hi^ return we set 
out. Our road lay along a grove of date trees, and an uninterrupted 
row of houses, for two hours, when the perpendicular rock reached 
close to the. river. At the height of. about sixty or eighty feet 
above the footpath, I observed from below, the entrance' to an 
apartment hewn in the rock, but without any road leading to itj the 
rock’ being there qnite perpendicular. In like. manner I have seen 
sepulchres cut in the rock of Wady Mousa in Arabia Petraea, which 
can. only be approaclied by means of ladders, forty or fifty feet in 
height. In two hours and a half we reached the castle of Ibpm 
\YBich is now completely in ruins, the Mamelouks having 
sustained a siege in it last year, and in their turn besieged the troops 
<)f Ibrahim Beg, in the course of which operations, the walls w:ere 
battered with the few cannon that were found in tj^e castle, and many 
of the houses of thg village levelled with the ^ound. 

Ibrim is built upon an insulated rocky hill, just above the river, 
and is surrounded by barren mountains entitely incapable of culti> 
vation, on the tops of which are many ancient tombs of Turkish 
saints. The houses are constructed of loose sand stone, as is the 
modern wall which surrounds the town. On the wek side are some 
remains of the ancient wall; this had been built of hewn stpnos 
cenjented together with great neatoess : the stones are rather sihtdl. 
It appeared to me to be an erection of the Lower Empire. Within 
the area of the town are the remains of two public buildings, probably 
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is allbutiGifiien minui 


in' the 'ii&me style tfih^anci^t wall. The 
^alk in cil^bhrafeifence. ' A small gfay 
granite coluhin Vm tfie bnly rehii^t bf Antiquity it contaiine^d. 

I^Re castle bribrim, with its 'teWt^i^, which coiihnienii^' hailf aii 
hour south of Uefr/hnd exteiids as’faf hs Tosko,* is in the hands of 


the Aga 6f Ibrim, who is independent of ^e governors of Nubia ; 
the inhabitants- being thus freed from taxes, and pkying nothing to 
tleif own Aga, had in the course of years acquired, by the anhtial 
sale of their dates,. great wealth both in money and cattle; but the 
Mamelouks, in their retreat last year, destroyed in a few weeks the 
fruits of a century. They took from the Wady Ibrim about twelve 
hundred cows, all the sheep and goats, imprisoned the most respect- 
able people, for whose ransom they received upwards of 100,000 
*Spanish dollars ; and on their departure, put the Aga to death ; 
their men having eaten up or destroyed all. the provisions they could 
meet with. This *scene of pillage was followed by a dreadful 
famine, as I have already mentioned .-f- ' . 

The people of Ibrim are often at war with the governors of Nubia, 
and although comparatively few in number, are ^ match for the 
latter ; being all well provided with fife-arms. They are white, 
compared with the Nubians, and*still retain the features bC their 
ancestors, the Bosnian soldiers who were sent to garrison Ibrim by 
the great Sultan Selyra. They all dress in coarse linen gowns, and 
njiost of them wear something like a turban : “ We are Turks," they 
say, “ and not Noubas." As they are not under absolute subjection 
to their Aga, and independent of every other power, quarrels are 
very frequent among them. They have a hereditary^ Kady : blood is 
revenged by blood ; no commutation in money beinglaccepted for it 
when death ertsues; but all wounds have their stated fines, according 
to the- parte of the body upon which they are inflicted. A similar 
tew prevails ambfig the Syrian Bedouins. When a Turk of Ibrim 


* Vide infra. 


t See p. 1 1. 
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: w^edding € cow'ot. iTcIfiF is 

tipon such ah occasion h'^ouM'^be a gffeat SC 
Ifl ho part of the Eastern ^brld) In which I Jiave t^ 

I ever found property in such perfect security as M' Ibiim. l^e 
inirhbitants leave the Dhourra in h^ps on the fidd, without a 
during the night ; their cattle feed on the bfthks of the rivel wiuiottt 
any one to tend them ; and the Best' parts of the household furnittire 
■ are left all night under the palm-trees around the dwelling ; in shorts, 
the people agreed in saying, that theft wa^ quite unknowh 
territory. It ought, however, to be added, that the JiTubian^ iB 
general, are free from the vice of pilfering. 

t'rom Jbrim we crossed the mountain, and at one hour^S distaUice 
from it descended to the river side,. at Wady Shabak (ol^), whitlrei* 
rribst.of ‘the inhabitants of Ibrini retired, after the passage bf the 
Mamelouks. We slept here, at the house of the children of the A0 
whqm the ♦Maqielouks murdered. Wherever I alighted, a number 
of peasants assembled, in the evening, at the house;,! always gave 
out that I had business of a public nature with the two chiefs, jr^o 
were stadpheb to the south of Sukkot, and being .accompanied 
man known to - be attached to the Kashefs, no one dared ito erq^ 
the lenst obstacle to my journey. Indeed, MveUers in Nubia, fin . 
general, have little to fear from the ill-will of the peasants ; it is the 
rapacious spirit of the governors tliat is to be dr^ded. ; 

March. Ath, ' The grove of date trees continues to the south of 
Shftbak. I found many of the houses abandoned ; tand at every step 
were gcave*.. The Nubians place an earthen vess^srby the side pf 
every graven which thdy fill with water at the moihent the decea^ 
is inteiTed,iand leave it there : .the'grave itself is cbwred with sma|| 
pebWeaipf various colours, and t#o large palm leavhs are stuck ihtl» 

^ the ground at either extremity ; the symbol of victory thus becoming, 
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/ are some;: ino]iin4^ of hewn 

' sto'r^ ihdicafflll 0|tji4]iour from 

. Ibri^ .^rov^ht 

culjji^,j 8 '‘be! 5 e;.^l^ nfttECwy ; f^!“ea8ltf^ a\p»j.iitain is distwit-ahput 
one i|our| it a|||.d tbe p4m is |.r4!ing spot of ground .covered 

with loose S^p^'Stones. > The shispo of ^e insulated .mountains which 
compose thisjpart of tj^e chain, is remarkahje, most of tHem resem- 
bling^ .cones, flattened on the topi or "perfect pyramids ; and 
viewed. from afar, they appear* so regular, that, they seem to be the 
. work of man. In two hours and a half we came to the village of 
Tosko (*iU;), the -southern limits of Wady Ibrim. In the rocky 
plain east ^f Tosko stands an insulated, shattered rock, with several 
sepulchres excavated in it ; these are supported on the inside by 
Ip^ square pillars : in one of thetn, a vaulted passage leads out to a 
back entrance. They are of very tude workmanship ; and have po 
sculptures upon the walls, except the figure of the cross. Near the 
rock are; considerable mounds of rubbish. It is matter of surprise, 
thut ill^e are the only sepulchres met with iii the eastern hills, from 
Assouan. to this, place: the sand-stone rock might have easily been 
excavated, as has been done in numerous places in Egypt. , Toskb 
continues for about one hour. Three hours and a half, passed over 
t^lttountain. Four and a half, Ermenne a fine vdlage, 

bdMging ^o the tertitory of Nubia. Our road had^been,' till now, 
in‘%e direCtson of S. W. From hence, southward, we travelled 
-Wif Si W. Eive hmirs and a ba|f, again passed over the mountain, 
which is close to the river. Six-hours, Formundy (<jwjuy), a poor 
village, extending for several miles. The Nubiatfl here grow a. little 
cmtp!n*«SwiaH- jplantations of which are every , where metiwith fpmi 
Klhile»4n "Upper Egypt, as fer as Dongola. The women weave fliC 
cotj^in into cqalsiitsjflctiHv^^^^ Dhouita to the merchants of 

Seven; hSttS and'a* hall; we passed jruins' of‘a!preek 
ch|nch, which had been used in later times as a mosque. Its walls, 
for halftheir hei|^ are construicteid^^iman, stipes, and the. upper 
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part of bricks ‘burnt in the sun ; ^ 

■written on the white pltu#r: the M(rit|j^g^>i»,;^ 4® 

Lower Emigre. The ri«^ hisce has laaiijr wiad 
it is reputed a favourite haunt of the croeodil^ ipw m^selt a 
dozen of them lying close rtogethar pn ai sand^ the 

Nubians, m well as the people of Upper E^pt, eat thp flcsh of this 
, mpmal whenever they can catch it, which is, however,^yery sddpm.* 

Beyond the Greek church, the road ag^in crosses Ithe moup|fttn, 
©n the other side of jwhicb, at eight ^hours -and a half, is the Wady 
Eereyg The different villages comprised under the colle^ve 

term Wady, are generally separated from the Wadys pn their 
northern or southern side by a part of the mountain projqptmg dose 
to the river, which thus forms a natural division. • Nine 
a half, long alter sunset, we alighted, at the house of one vO^he 
wives of Hassan Kashef, where I slept. Our day’s march, reckoning 
by the length of the day, must have been at least ten hours and a 
half. , My watch had imfortunately stopped^ from the dus^ having 
penetrated into it. My day’s march in Nubia is therefore cf^Ul^d 
only by the sun’s height, and the length of the day ;. I may have in 
this way dred as to partial distances from one village to another ; 
but the entire day’s route will generally be found correct. 

March 5th. In half an hour we arrived at the Akabe-f- of Fcfeyg, 
or the ,pUce where the mountain separates that Wady . from ^ 
southern neighbour. I sent my guide, with th^cainds;^^ OveUi lbe 
mountain; and .following a narrow foot-pai^ Wo?^ the almost<^piSaF- 
pendicular shore, I arrived, at one hour’s distance from Fereygf at 
an ancieht'temple hewn out of the rocky side of themountaip ;^n6 
btli^ road leads up to it but this dangerous ^foot^^th, are 


, 1 nevw hMrd tti6 Nubians spQak of crocodiles of a monsWUMr iize; I Con<^ii^ that 

flw I jww was al^ut twenty-five feef in length. prj>co4K^|W laige as thatin^e 

Briti»h'Museum are met with on die Nile onjy in the ladtudeof Sliendy and SeniuM^ 
t- Akabe^is a term very fi-equently.met with m Arabian geography; it gen^luly 
de^gftateM ilw,untainou» district, (ai.aivdty d^ot, oyer wki<^ the road lies. V’ 
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wi A1lof||hit«tdad. I entered ^ through a high 
narrow gate^y^ntO ^^aaiM^ teffiftle^ cut enth«ly out of 

the rock, a^ 'ii^iras peri^ of^^ntservation^ as when first 

ftisiBlifed. Ir consilts of a cdllfe^ ten pacM intlength and |-D-j 
severf^n br^dthf'^d aftout twdve i^t^ high. Within 
it are four efdumns, witW Egyptian capitals. On either 
side* V)f the?' belia is an apartment which receives light only by the 
entraiice from the cella. Low ittone benches run along the walls of 
the cfella, a pecufiarity:, which I had not seen in any other Egyptian 
temple. There is an'ascent by three low steps from the cella into 
the adytum, in which is a deep sepulchral excavation ; there is also 
a stlfiilar ^ut smaller one iii the pella itself. The walls both of the 
c^la and adytum are covered with mystic sculptures in the usual 
sifle, biit there are none in the ttifo side chambers. The Greeks had 
cohVerted this* temple into a church, and had plastered the walls 
white, to receive their paintings, many of tvhich still remain; a St. 
Georgc-kiffing the dragon is particularly Cohspicpous. Many Greek 
traveflere have inscribed their names on the walls. The whole fabric 
is 6'f boarse execution, and thO hieroglyphics much in the same style 
as tioSe at Dat. On the opposite side pf the river, a little to the 
north of it, is the large temple of Ebsanibal, and the colossal figures, 
of Ivhich I shalHpeak hereafreri / * 

“^ne hour and three quarters ffofti Fereyg, I rejdined 'my guide, 
af 'iffil# fobrb’f aB. Insulated hill, close to the water, on which a castle 
has been buifif if semiblmg fri size and form, that at Ibrim'; it bears 
the name of Xalat Adde Xm' J it has been abandoned mfny 
ydaw, .bein^'^^tirely stirrodtided by banren rockS; - Part of its 
atfcient '#ail, ’l^ to that of lbrimi!'*;8till remains. 

The habitatiortB are built partly of stone and partly of bricks. On 
eievai^ town; ei|ht 6r Xen gray granite 

ins of smM qimensil^s lie dn die ground, ^with a few capitals 
of^d sand-stone near them, of clumsy Greek architecture. The 



rock of this 


a fine 


tbne^^ of flint, quBrtz, add red 



sand-stone ; the Only specimen of 4^1^^ iiiaveiifet 
Opposite die castle, jthe river forms -island, ealtea B^|i^n;f< 

s^yjy.), from the name of thtf'^llifege nearestiito it;« ,o|t the 
i^stern side.- The^mountain round -Adde is?t$o^pos@d of rtiggpd 
hills of grotesque shape, which seen! to have been ‘ShattlSred by^ome 
violent commotion of nature. From ^nce upwards, the course of 
the river, is =W. S. W. Two hours and a half froih^^^ P^^ 
eastern mountain branches out far to tlie eastward, and closes -^Vith 
the river again beyOhd the second Cataract pf Wady Halfe. The 
wild shrub, Oshour (jy&e), called by the Ariibs of the I^ead St!a, 
Asheyr grows here in great quantity. This plant pro- 

duces a fruit, within which is a bunch of rilky fibres enveloping^ a 
small bean. It has been described by Norden. It grows in ev^ 
part of Upper Egypt, south of Siout, in sandy spots near the ritw; 
but is npt so large there as it is in Nubia; the Egyptians c&ll it 
Fctme From Silsilis (south of Edfou) to the district of 

Mahass, it is the jnost common weed met with on the* road: its 
leaves are poisonous ta the camels. The Coloqiiintida (yjsi) is 
likewise frequently met with, where the Oshour grows. Like the 
Arabian Bedouins, the Nubians make tinder of it.* At tlie'enA of 
three hours we passed, in the sandy plain, a nuinber of Tumuli, or 
barrows, of various sjzes, covered with sand; 1 counted about 
twenty-five within the circuit*df d mile and aliaff; the regularity 6f 
their shape, which is exactly the same, as that br ibe tdmuli'dh%^ 
Syrian deserts, and the plain of Troy, makes i| 4 ilni'S«t certaiir^' Aat 
they are artificial. Three hours and a half, Itcskb, a small village. 
Four hbhrs, the large village of Endhana, also CiSled Adhendhian 
III riding along, we were ilSvite^ to b" fune-W 
fe&st by the inhabitants of a house belonging to some relation of the 
Nubian princes; the possessor bad died a few day before at 
and .on receiving the news of his deathr'^hik'SKiiations here lid 


Vide my Journal thro^h Arabia Pet^a! 
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wStk: irt^^they were entertmoing the whole 
‘udt^ibht^i^; at t#olKH||ilpstencefroib the' village, 1 metM'omjen 
with^plates iy^n their hdH^who had been receiving their share of 
^ jaeatr C^ws aee killed'^^^d^ of consequence, on die 

deai%' dfi4^%ea# relation common people content themsekes 
with a sheep or a goat, the flesh of which is equally distributed ; the 
poo^r class distribute some bread only at the grave of the deceased.; 
P^ir hours and three quartera; upon the hill,* at the south end of 
Whdy Endhaha, opposite the village of Paras, .on the west side of 
the i^yer,' stands an ancient ruined mosque. Five hours and q Half, 
passed the fine island of Paras. The country is here open, but the 
. plain, on both sides of the river, is covered with sand. Seven hours, 

t e village Serra gharby on the west side. Seven and a 

ilf, the ruins of a small Arab town close to the water, enclosed, by 
aAhick brick wall. Eight. hours, Serra a fine village; eight 
and a half, Debeyra («^a), where I slept. My guide always 
conducted me to the house of. the principal person in the village ; we 
should otherwise have often • gone supperless to rest. Wherever we 
lighted, a mat was spread for us upon the ground, j list before the 
ga|e of the house, which strangers are never permitted to enter. 
Unless they are intimate aequaintance. 'Dhourra bread, with milk, 
was our usual Sjiipper; to thij^lvere sometimes added dates. The 
landlord never eats with his gtfe^, mtcept when earnestly pressed to 
do'so.'^ were not always fed by our hosts, who excused 

thehaselves, by saying .thatjthe stock of Dhourra stalks .w as already 
exhausted. If the st|'angefiis to .be well treated, a breakftist is brought 
in, at sunfise, before he departs; it consists of hot, milk. and bread, 
the supper being usually cold : but we were seldom sq fortunate as 
• to ^t a hlf^kfast, and generally rode the whole day without tasting 
tferfldiing but a few* dates from our own stock, at some spot where, 
vfe; stopped inidie morning to bait our camela ypon the tamarisk or 
hcacia trees. 

IfaripA 6th . . „Our road lay a fertile plain, covered with date 
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trees and jiabitations, to Eshke (Aia^i>TheNil.e had been 
lo^ last year, that the plain had not been inundated. An'^ld inaSi,- 
a relation of the governors of Nubia, on seeing me pass by his h(^.use, 
invited me to stop, and entertained me most fa|j^itably. He ;hild 
been, in his youth, governor of Sukkot, where he had acted with ^eat 
tyranny ; but he seemed to have repented of his former deeds, and 
was now become the benefactor of Esbke. A handful of burnt 
coffee, which I gave him, Was a most acceptable present, and he 
insisted upon ray staying with him one day, promising that he would 
cause, a lamb to be killed for me ; but this did not appear to me a 
sufficient temptation to retard my journey. 

The slave caravan from Mahass, which I mentioned above, passed 
along the ^^'est bank of the river, while I was at Eshke ; the usual 
route of these caravans, which generally visit Egypt twice in the 
year, lies across the desert, from Mahass to the Great Oasis,, a 
journey of twenty-three days' ; and from thence to Siout and Cairo. 
It was only this year that the slave-traders, informed of the perfectly 
tranquil state of Nubia and Upper Egypt, had ventured to proceed 
along the banks of the Nile, a road they had not followed in the 
memory of man. 

To the south of Eshke is a sandy plain ; in three hours, we reached 
Dabrous ; the direction of the road S. W. by S. Four 

hours, Sukoy Five hdura. Wady Haifa tfilj), to the 

east of which, the eastern mountain terminates in^slight undulations 
of the ground ; but these increase in size, and collect again into 
mountains, about thirty miles farther up. There is some trade 
carried on at Wady Haifa; vessels from Assouan often moor here to 
load dates, and the nitre which the Arabs collect at three days 
journeys from hence in the western desert.* In summer the navigat . 
tion from Derr to Wady Haifa becomes, in many places, rejy 
difficult, except fou small boats, on account of the sand banks. 


* See p. «9. 
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ji^tions Nubia resides here, and 

^ A]^ Ae en^ pf six houi^:#e came to the southern extremity^of 
\^^yjjHalfa,’ jh^yiver forans here several islands,' up6n one of 
wmch pe the resins of an ancient tow^, built of bricks, with a 
high bfick wall. Seven Houi^, the plain over which we rode became 
uneyen, and studded with insulated clusters of rocks, whose summits 
just appear nbove the surface of the sand. To the west is the second 
Cataract. Eight hours, halted for the night, in thi^ desert, near one 
of the islands, which are formed by the river. The noise of the 
Cataract was 'lieard in the night, at about half an hour’s distance. 
The place is very romantic ; when the inundation subsides, many 
, sipall lakes are left among the rocks ; and the banks of these, over- 
grown with large tamarisks, have a picturesque appearance amidst 
the black and green rocks ; the lakes and pools thus formed cover 
a space of upwards of two miles in breadth. I here shot a wild 
goose, which afforded a supper to our party, now increased by the 
company of a poor young girl from Dabrous, who ran after us, 

, when she ?aw us pass by, and begged we would take her under our 
protection as far as Wady Mershed, beyond the Cataract. From 
Wady Haifa to Sukkot is a stbny wildern^s, with many cataracts in 
die river, similar to that at Assouan ; and .the navigation is inter- 
iVpted for about one hundred miles. This rocky tract is called 
Dar el Hadjar, qr ' Batn el Hadjar, i. e. the rocky district, or the 
“ womb of rocks.” 

March 7th. After a march of one hour, the straggling hillocks 
and mounds rose into alow chain of hills, the road amongst them 
being a perfect pndy plmn. In one hour and a half we oafne to 
Ti^ady Amka (mUa In t^e Batn d Had^r,, there occur a few 
apets that admit of culdvatioii ; but they cemdst of very; narrow 
stpps.of plain |>y the side of the river, where the hanks are generally 
so high* that the waters do not reach them during the inundation, 
and* where the soil must conseqttently be irrigated, by means of 
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water-wheels. These narrow plains^ called Wady, as. in.otiber j^^s 
of the country, were formerly well cultivated. Their 'principal 
inhabitants pretend to be Sherifs from Mekka, and ^to have epme 
here at the time of the invasion of the other Arab tribes. They 

... • ■ f., ^ '% > 

have a chief named Ahdallah Ibn Emhyd who 

resides in Wady Attar,* and is honoured with the title of MeleS, or 
king, which is bestowed on chiefs of all ranks from hence southtyard. 
These Sherifs, called Omshcrifs p\), pay a small tribute to their 
Melek, and the Mele^ is tributary to the governors of Nubia, wjio 
besides carry off as much of tRc property of these Arabs as falls in 
their way, whenever they pass along. the Batn el' Hadjaf. • The 
greater part of the Sherifs, however, have now quitted their abode, 
owing to the continued incursions of tlie Arabs Sheygya.( 2 ^)^ who 
live on the banks of the river, south of Dongola, eight days journeys 
disfaqt from Sukkot, across the desert ; and whose depredations 
have so much ruined the Sherifs, that the greater part of them have 
retired to Sukkot, and many of them to Dongola. At present, the 
male inhabitants in the whole district of Batn el Hadjar hardly 
amount to two hundred, half of whom are Sherifs, and the other of 
the Bedouin tribe of Kerrarish. Some Arabs remain at Amka ; and 
a small village is built upon a rocky island, where are the ruins of 
a large brick tower; from hence the Arabs cross the branch of the 
river every morning, (upon the trunk of a palm-tree, using thelt 
hands as paddles,) for the purpose of cultivating their fields up6n 
the shore, and return in the evening in the same manner. As we 
advance, the river continues to be full of rocks and islands, and the- 
country has a very wild, aspect. -There is no place that so much 
resembles the Batn el Hadjar and its Wadys, as the toad along the 
Nile from Assouan to the first Cataract; the saroerocky shore, with- 
here and there the same narrow strip of soil, continues all alojyg 
the womb of rocks,” from Wady Haifa to Sukkot. i. 


* Vide infra. 
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a hali^’ is Wady; Mershed llie Wadys 

ar6 septtfiit^d ilom each other by rocky tractSf which reack close to 
the.i^er. ; At Wikiy Mershed there are again nhnieroda islaD(|s in 
the river ; upon twol^ them are some brick ruins, an ancient tower, 
and a few huts of Arabs, v Our route from Wady IfaTih to Mereh^ 
had b^n W,. S. W." Above Mershed, the river is free from islands, 
and ‘few rocks are seen in it; but its bed is very narrow, and the 
banks are high: I could throw a stone over to' the' opposite side. 
Four hours and a half brought us to Sette Hadje*, a cultivable patch 
of ground, enclosed by rocks, with some ancient brick dwellings; 
it inhabited only by an old Arab, who lives in the hut constructed 
ov# the tomb of the female saint called Sette Hadje, and who owes 
his livelihood to the charity of passengers: I found him extended 
upon his mat, with a pot of water, and an earthen vessel near him, 
into which I put a few handfuls of dates. From hence southwards, 
the rivet* has many windings, • The hills on the east side increase in 
height until eight hours and a half, at Wady Seras when 

they again fprm a regular chaip of mountains, over which Ires the 
rc^d froth Wady Sette Hadje. My old Arab guide, afraid o^ robbers 
frorn among the Sheygya Arabs, who are continually hovering about 
in these, parts, to; waylay travellers, hurried me along as fast as he 
could. We met very few persons on, the road, excepting small parties 
of five or six. Soudatj pilg^ms, or Tekayrne (sing. Tekroury); these 
courageous travellers come from all parts of Soudan to Darfeur, 
from whence they proceed either by Kardofan to Sennaair, or direc.t 
to Dongola. ; From the Nile some of them take the route of Suakiai' 
crossing the Ked Sea, from, thence to Djidda ;' others follow the Nile 
through Dongbla and Mahass, ani^ perform their pilgrimage with the 
Egyptkm Hachik, having^remained some time in the mosque £1 
Azhaf at Cairo, bctupied in reading the Coran and a few books of 
prajrers. I founih; upon subsequent enquiry, that the greater part 
of these pilgrims - were jiatives Darfour, ahd Bergho. Amoug* 
more than forty whom I spoke to at Esne, I could not find one 
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whose country was as far west as Kashna; but 1 pet; '^jjiSiral 
who came from Wangara*. The name Tekroury is jgiven to them, 
I from their being natives of the .district of Tekro]|)ir.>in 

Smulan. Such of them as can read and write are called; FAkara 
(|)lur. of Fakyr), a term applied in Upper Egypt ta aU learned 
persons, by which is meant, such as can read the Coran, and who 
know howto write talismans, for preservatives against 'charps, and 
spells of the devil. 

Nine hours and k half, we stopped at the southern extremity of 
Wady Seras, at a hut of Kerrarish Arabs, who, together with a family 
of the Shcrifs, were watching the produce of a few cotton fields,- and 
bean plantations. They gave us some milk for supper, assuring- us 
‘that they had no bread, and that they had not even tasted any for 
the last two months. I distributed a measure of Dhourra amongst 
them, upon condition that they should not exchange it for any thing 
elsCj but make bread of it for themselves and their women, for the 
latter very seldom enjoy this luxury, which is almost exclusively 
reserved for their husbands and brothers.' .In consequence of my 
present, die women were all set t<J work to grind the Dhourra 'between 
two. granite stones, for the richer class only have band-mills 
like those of the Arabian Bedouins. Plenty of bfead was thep made, 
and :the,girls sat up, eating and singing, the whole of the night, and 
being separated from us only by a partition, formed of tamarisk 
brandies, they often joined in the conversation. The leaves of beans, 
and the grain of the shrub Kerkedan, which is black, and resembles 
in ;size the coriander seed, form the food of thfese people. .The 
Kerkedan grows wild in the Batn el Hadjar, and is sown in some 
parts of Northern Nubia; a coffee is made from the roasted grains, 
whioh is not disagreeable to the taste, but the Ai^ more usually 
make lu'ead of them. The leguminous shrub Synika is also 
oemmon here, and affords excellent food for camds; it produces a 
pod, resembling pease, and contmning several roimd rose-c.oloured 
grains', which are edible, when .green; these the Arabs collect and 
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dbt&% which ttejr use, 

instelM to . * ’ 

Sheiifs of B«tn tel tafe of the daiitest brow^colouri 

with fihe featairea, ai^ ate tetiiaHiably well’ made. Both and 
women ^ naked; but the latter wear leather amnlets rotind . 
neck, ebpper artulets and' bracelets, and silver ear-rings. Most of 
them speak a litBie Arabic. 

March &th. From Seras we ascended a high motmtain. The 
rock, which had been everywhere sand-stone -as ’far as Wady Haifa, 
changes its, nature at the second Cataract, where grunstein and 
grattwacke predominate ; these primitive rocks continue throughout 
the Batn el Hadjar. In the mountain beyond Seras are granite, and 
immense rocks of quartz : the grunstein rocks are also every where 
crossed by strata of quartz. Three or four hours east of onr. route,, 
a high chain of mountains extends parallel with the course of the 
river;-' it bears the name of Djebel Bilingo and is 

uninhabited : it is regularly visited by winter rains, and the water 
reolains in the clell;s and hollows the Avhble of the summer. * In two 
hours and a half we-carae to a plain on the top of the mountain, caHted 
Akabet el benat (.2>U*3UUjie), the rocks of the girls. Here the Arabs 
who serve, <as guides through these mountains have devised, a singular 
mdde of extorting small presents from the traveller :- -they alight at 
certain spots in the Akabet el benat, which they call or AKuil*,* 
and'beg a present; if it is refused, they collect a heap of sand, and 
mould it into the form of a diminutive tomb, and then placing a stone 
at each of its extremities, they apprize the traveller that his tomb is 
made; meaning, that henceforward, there will be nO security for him, 
in this rocky wilderness. Most persons pay a tnfling contribution, 
rather than’ have thdr graves- made before their eyes: there were, 
however; several tombs of this description dispersed over thfe plain. 
Being 4atisfie#iuth my guide, I* gave him one piastre, with which 

he va^conteit. '" On the soudiehi^descent of Akabefc el benat, the 

o2 .■ *: 
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OM £^A£ij^Z^-SONK. 



of 


|jik liei^bj.j 

' awwnlS; oi^lbo B^tn 


^Hadjur. Our alteni{it|ily aUfflg, thei8l^l%liiW(|.oter the 

rocks r 3 no whecN^ any traces of on npcient. road thion ^ this 
rugged distmo^' In thceo J^ura we reached Wadj^ Om 
{j^\jS j)> ill whicdi ia.a amaU watch-tower built of stones,, upon a lUU. 
Fromi hence ^ followed a niountainouaroad as far as Wady.lAnioule 
(jiSyi)> Fhich *we reached in five hoMs; here are spme. cataracts 


in^thoirhf'erj and several rocky islands, upon which I saW crocodiles' 
basking. At five hours and a half, we ascended .the mountain ; apd 
in six hours gained a high summit, known by the name of Djebcl 
Lamoule >>»), and corresponding with a. similar one . on the 
west side. At the foot of this hill, the Arabs repeat the custom . of 
digging the traveller's grave, but .as I knew not how often a present 
might in this way be demanded of me by my guide, I refused to give 


hit^ .anything upon his making the demand; and as soon as he 
h^an to construct my tomb, 1 alighted, and making another, told 
him that it was intended for his own sepulture; tor that as we were 
brethren, it was but jnst that we should be, b'uried together. At this, 
he |)egan to faugh we then mutually destroyed each other’s, labours, . 
andLlnfiding along heexclaimed from the Coran,. No raprtalknows 
the spot upon earth where his grave shall .be diggedj"... Seven hours 


brought u* to a sandy plain in the mountain,, called Khor Sonk 
(dkn»j>»),.Sonk , being a Wady, situateft below ft. As the rpud 
wMch leads to the cotmtry of the Sheygya turns .off here, this spot 
is more frequently visited by them^han apy other part of this rocky 
tract, and is noted for the many robberies committed here by those 
Arabs ;.i,nay guide showed me the plaUe where his cous^ had ibcen 
killed, ,at hiMi^> lyaU eimountm;.with the Sheygya, and hurried 
me^%a fuft trett, opr diO:plai|i.„ .,.3^e wholOi.of the Bate el Hadjar 
is dangeroul^'for siitgl|^ travellers;. ..but it /wae my.good fortune not 
to meet mth any banditti; should any ]&iropean be inclined to make 
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Sure at 


the saiBq[(s^t]|by 
td^pEHjfap^any hini«M 

'^At^eigM hottfs and a^lialif md 

. ‘cdwsjlpg A sldping- plaini,; ailSved, at the en# “^^ine Mini and a 
at the ude of the riyep. The eMh^y opens 'h^eV and the 


eastern cliam continues at about two mrfes dtetapde from the river. 
At ten hears and a half, we halted for the> mghtin a thick grove of 
tamarifik^tneeB^ opposite a tong island, upon yrhich are^ several brick 


ruins, and a tower of the same material. The ruins of a sdi^i^lage 
are upon the east bank : the place is called Wady Okatte ; 
and here the dominions of the governor of Sukkot Mgin, although* 
the Wady is considered to belong to the Batn el Hadjar. Close to 
the spot on which we slept is the tomb of a saint, Sheikh Okashe 
much revered by the Nubians. Offerings 6f earthen 
v^sels, mats, and 'small pieces of linen, were spread within the 
enclosure of the tomb, and all around it. Theinhabitants bf Sukkot 
make b'equent .pilgriinages to this, tdtnb. My guide, in constadf 
dread of the Sheygya, would not allow me to light'a fire, although 
the nights were now very cold. . . 

• March 10#A. After a ride of two hours over tow hills, ih^ S. S; 
W. directidi, we arrived opposite the isttind Of- Kolbe the 
north^ extremity of Sttbkbt, and the teSideiitee dP the govci^rof 


that district ;* the island is about one hour in toh^ ; the shore; dli 
both sides, is hemmed in by huge ^masses of ^y granite. Here 
Sqipe regular cultivation coHimences. I had A fetter of recoln- 
mendation from Hassan Kashef to the govertior, who is an oM nian;^" 
named Daoud (David) Kara,Hiistantly refeted to the thr^ chief 
gov^nors of Nubia, under whose c'tmtrol hehbRis his districlii Seing 
desirpds ol paying him a visit, in order to^^ gato itome informatidh 
frogoekw *especting the;State of things Ihrther Southward I Ibf^y 

* -i /• 

• There u no tiHage bearing the. name of Sukkot; it is a mere territoiial appelUtiom 
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a%|J^ fb^ wljfi^^we cRoaaeiif|hfi#v^i;>iii)^ a Ram(Mu 

kind ^ >4nmks of date- 

trees, tifd lQfi>s^j$ |di§Bther, and is yorked^sby a^ ^iaddl^ four 

feet in length, for^^At the uppar extreinity, and l^hed to ^e raft 
by r<^)es of straw,."” It jlteca^y resemblea-thc^ which are represented 
on the walls of tha;£^ptiaa temples. Persons who trust tbenaselves 
upon such frail veli^ieiles ^ould be. able ta swim," for as these people 
have no idea of . skulling, and use only one paddle to each Bamous, 
they row ^ternately to leeward and windward, so that the Ramous 
is never directed .towards the shore. The old governor received me 
coolly ; “ This is not a country," he said,’ “ for people like you to 
travel in, without being accompanied by caravans." I requested a 
letter of introduction to his son, who governs the southern parts of 
Sukkotj when h® caused his scribe* to write a few lines, for me upon 
a blank corner of an old letter, the only paper that could be found, 
^e^ repeatedly enquired my business; 1 answered, that I was the 
bearer of letters from £sne to the two Kashefs, who were at Mahass. 
After a stay pf one hour I retired, recros^d the river, and continued 
my journey. We rode over mountainous ground, where the sand- 
stone again appears among the grauwacke and feldspath, until, aj; 
two hours and a half from Ktdbp, we reached Wady Dal (.Jb ijAi,), 
which may be called the southern extremity of the Batn el Hadjar. 
Ait Dal the riven is interrupted by immense blocks of graiute lying 
confusedly across it, occasioning several foaming cataracts, and 
forming. many rocky islands; upon ope of these is a large brick 
buildihlg, in ruins. Here the country opens. Mid we continued for 

* The few j^ubians who biow how who serve the goyerp^ors in the 

capacity of 8ecretaries> are taught by the Fokara of i)amer, south of Goos, ^vide Bruce^s 
Map,) who ans all learned men, ^and travel occasiotially to Cairo as already mentioned, 
to visit 4he moifue JSl Azlmr* ^Pn jtheir, wi^ thither alight at the houses U the rich 
inhabitants, and teach tlieir children to read and wiitev Many of the children of Sukkot 
and Mahass are. likewise sent to the school of the, Arabs Sheygya, ^here they remain for 
ten years and upwards, and are fed and taught gratuitously by the Olema of that tribe. 
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Half Ittit hcmr a^|ng #a’culUW^^(^ overgro^. with dale’ trelli 
aiilongst which, v'as a lulled village, called Dabbe..s ^^ 
still following thi plain by the side of ^bc river, we arrived, at tiie 
village of Zergaim^tto where we slept. i^The inhabitants of 

Zergamotto briijg rock salt from Selyma, distal^ two long days and 
d half in the western desert, and a halbn^placf of the Darfour 
ekravan, in its way to'Siout. Whenever this caravan passes Selyma, 
the Nubians resort thither, ♦to sell, dates and othi|^ provisions to the 
travellers. Rock salt is found also in every part of the eastern 
mountain from Keane southward, and the peasants of !l^ypt -^nd 
Nubia collect it; but it has a very disagreeable bitterish-sweet 
taste. 

March Wth. From Dabbe our road lay S. by W. We rode 
along the bank of the river; where the plain is about two miles in 
breadth, but for the greater part barren. The river- continues to 
be full of low islands, and rocks. In one hour and a half we came 
to a cluster of small hamlets, called Ferke (*»y). In the iplain aye 
five barrows, or tumuli, evidently artificial, like those I saw near 
KoSko.* The son of the governor of Sukkot, to whom I had ithe 
letter of recommendation, lives upon an- island at Ferke. We stopped 
opposite the island to bait our camels tfpbn the tamarisk trees; and 
as.this place, according to the injunction of Hassan Kashef, was to 
be the termination of my journey southwards, and the farthest point 
to which my guide mras to conduct me, the: latter insisted upon 
complying with the orders of his master. A promise, however, of 
two piastres and a Avoollen Melaye, worth as' much, overcame his 
fidelity, and he agreed to accompany me to Mahass; “ If- Nassau 
Kashef,” said he, “ upbraids me, I shall tell him that you rode on, 
notwithstanding my exhortariohS, and that 1 did not think it honour- 
able to leave you alone,” My plan was; to reach Tinareh; the chief 
place* ftl Miihass, and there to cross over to the western sidej, \as I 

* See p. 36. ' 




thfe nuns 6n 


MEKRAKE-SHElkH MEDJDERA 


, wh^ 
my Wi 

fid paMciilaf ‘bus: 
not paj^ him av^ 

loping after us bn h^sebslbk, witif*bne , 

we were, and insf^p^pSltf our retu^ing Mtlflii^tn 
cases like this^ cdmplidh^b is always better tHlKi fruitfes^i%sistanbe ; 
and we thbrfifcte crossed bvir the dry' bed of a br^lifch of 4 lii^Tiver 
to t|[d islhnd, where we fbiiM the who^ nedghbouflibod assembled 
at the governor’s houte, to partake of #cow slaughtered in honour 
of the same deceased relation, to Whose funeral feast we had beiaa 



invited at Endhana. The women who" vrere present l^ad a siti^il 
druin ; and sortie of them sang glees, in hbrtbur of the deceafifed', 
while otBlers danced; Our host had a great desire to poSsess him»ll^ 
of my t^els, and he would have done 'it,'^by ^liffig me two othei^ 
of no vailfie instead of thefii, had H not be^tfor his father’s letter! 
I excused^ thy having rode on by saying that I thought his residence' 
hadhben farther* to the southward. He insisted that we should stay 
all *1116 night with him; bfit fis I knew 'this was ohly;to extort a 
present froin me, I hi^n' piece of soap, after which he 
suffered us to depart' :'‘‘#i'bm ;K^ce to Say, the route'is W. I S. In 
tjvo hours, we reach^ Mekrake Four hours,''' ICennis ). 

The plain is cultivwM in a few spott dnly. Senna mekke' gro #8 itt 
quantity, and is of'^Ood quality, though Itill infeijor to that of tlie 
Eastern' mountain ; # is collected here %y the Atabs Kerrarish, 
whfen'el# there is any demand for it ab fclner* The western 


borders of the river are quite^^^dy afid barren. FivO* hours. Sheikh 

irOund the tomb of a saint. 


Medjdera1()UX^ ^), fismi 

'■)' , ' t ^ : 

, ,■ '* * 

♦ Mdi^lfbletti^fl^for m 

and hasjActors a^^Esne and Aflsouam; Since M6|l|K^iad farmed out dmost all 

the articles 6f1[:|immerce> both foreip and dbmestk^/R^^ I^ paid/or the monopc^^^ 
of Senna 150 pSses per annum> o^about «£3,500, * 




50 , aamara; 

Here^as in ifever^ other p&rt of ^ubia, the thirsty traveller findS^ tltt« 
short distahee#, Vater-jars placed by the road side, finder a low roOf. 
Every village pays a small monthly stipend ^ Some person to fill 
these jars in the morning and again towards evening. The same cus- 
tom prevails'in tfpper Egypt, but on a larger scdle; and there are 
small carawansemi's often found near the wells,* which supply travel- 
leis with wa^r. In fife hours and a half, we reached Aamara (xjUi), 
the extremity of the territory of Sukkot, to the south of which begins 
the district of Say. 

In the plain of Aamara are the ruins of a fine Egyptian temple; 
the shafts of six large columns of the pronaos remain, constructed 
of calcareous stone, and they are the only specimen of that kind 
I have seen, all the Egyptian temples being built of sand-stone. 
The sculptures upon these columns are in imitation of those of 
Phil®, and are of middling execution ; but much better tlmri those of 
.the temple at Derr': the figure of the ibis most frequently occurs : 
over each compartment or group of figures is a square blaink tablet, 
as if to receive an inscription; the same thing is seen at Dakke, 
Kalabshe, and Phil® ; but not in the more northern Egyptian 
temples. All the capitals of the columns are wanting. Of the cella 
notliing remains but mounds of rubbish, except the lowest part of 
the walls, «nd their foundations, which are of stone, reposing upon 
a substructure of bricks burnt in the sun : the walls were probably 
built of alternate layers of stone and brick. A thick enclosure of 
brick surrounds the site of the temple, at about" fifty yards distance 
from the columns. The temple appears to have been erected at the 
period when Egyptian architecture began to degenerate ; the finest 
specimens arc found at Phil® and Dakke. 

From Aamara a wide plain opens : the eastern chain making a 

♦ I have already observed, that the water of the wells iu Upper Egypt is of the worst 
kind, although dug in the neighbourhood of the river, from which the wells are no doubt 
supplied, by the water filtrating through the ground after the inundation, and collecting at 
a depth of from twenty to thirty feet. See p. 21. 
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4#ide circuit, Adiile, to the west, the mountains terminate. The 
cultivable soil on the east side is , nearly one mile and a half in 
breadth ; and betwQgft it and the mountains is a barren tract covered 
with small flints and pebbles, similar to that ait Suez. .Here the 
river has many windings. In seven hours we came to Ebar (jjf), 
where we slept, at ^e house of one of the wopien of the brother of 
Hassan Kashef ; for the governors of Nubia have a number of women 
dispersed over their dominions, in order that they may find a 
. comfortable home wherever they stop, in their unceasing journeys 
through them, Hosscyn Kashef has about twenty wives, each of 
whom has her own separate establishment. In the inner court-yard 
of the lady’s house where wc stopped was a well, and water-wheel, 
turned by cows ; by means of which the surrounding fields were 
irrigated : similar wheels are every where met with, but this was the 
only instance I saw of their being within the walls of a dwelling; 
During this day’s march our camels were constantly at a trot. < 
March 12th. Our road lay over a quartzy plain, in a direction 
S, 1 E. At one hour is a high insulated hill, in the plain, called 
Djebcl Ollaky, Here the island of Say (tfU) begins. In 

one hour and a quarter, I saw upon tlie island, close to the water, 
the castle of Say, built of alternate layers of stone and bricks, with 
high walla The few guns which were formerly in. it had been 
carried off by the Mamelouks. Say, with its territories, like Ibrira 
and Assouan, has its own governor, or Aga, who is independent of 
the governors of Nubia; it having been, like the two former places, 
garrisoned by a troop of Bosnian soldiers, sent hither by Sultan 
Selym, whose descendants still remain. The island is well cultivated 
on its eastern side, where the principal branch of the kream runs ; 
on the west side, it appeared to be quite barren ; its breadth is about 
two mil^s. In the middle of it is a high hill or mountain. There is 
a ford on the west side, at this period of the year, which I intended 
to cross, on my return from Mahass, in. order to examine the island ; 
but in this I was disappointed, as will presently appear. There is 

II 2 
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it, and when iha Nubitos h&V^- 
fi,4!b%i 8wim pveP|^ith 
^^h^. reason, howlve]!, 

to believe, are no reipaiiw whatevCToFantiquity on Say, 

e^lt^pt the aboverinentioned castle^ which is probably of the same 
date as that • 

Jn .tjv^ hours ^tmd <a half from £bar the rlaid takes, a S. W. 
direhtion, aod contiqTies close to the rivc^^ PP^ite Say; a thick 
grove of pdm trees baipg the shore. ' lb three hours we came to . 
Koeyk.(j^^); the platiiis here covered, with the tombs of ’ Nubian 
saints. Four hours, Wady der. Hamyde, opposite to which is the 
^uthern extremity of the island of Say. The Wady Hamyde has a 
or Melek, of the Arab tribe of Hamyde,* who is tributary to 

t governors of Nphia. On the east side of the river is a large pier 
stty, formed df huge sand-stones corffusedly thrown in upon each 
mher. On both sides are numerous habitations; and thicfegroves of 
date-trees ; indeed Wady Hamyde seemed to be more populous than 
any 4 )art of the country south of Ibriin. , The dates of Sukkot and 
Say are preferred to those of Ibrim, and are considered superior to 
all that grow on the banks of the Nil^ from Sennaar do^-n^ito 
Alexandria: they are of the largest kind; generally three inches in 
length. A|. there is no navigation northwards through the Batn el 
Hadjar,, .these,, dates reach the northern parts of Nubia only In small 
quantiriesi as presents. They are sold to the A.i1ftbs Sheygya, who 
arrive here in large caravjans, and take them in exchange for Dhourra 
(one measure of Dhourra for an equal measure of dates), for butter, 
and for targets madfe o^, the skin of the hippopotamus, which are 
highly prized .by the Nubians; there are few' “date trees in the 
country of the Sheygya, and .those of bad kind. Five hours 
brought us to Wady Almudy opposite to whifch, in the 

east(^^!plain, is a high instdated-^. H^ the river taljel” a 

'S' 




♦ In the Mt)untait^eiist of the D^d Sea are Bedoums called Beni Hamyde. 
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S>. S. E. The sandy a^^ua|tzy plaio o^tin«|8, and the 
is fironi 

riveSi Six houis,|g|||g|j^t) ; t^e njv a|)atidon^, 

and there is very ilTtfSiicultivatioa^ Thh is the«^th^_ limit of the 
district pf Say, which name, thaid|^ properly^ CQhjfiii^j^ the island 
only, is commonly applied to ^e whole count^ heti^n SukhOt and 
Mahass. From htmce, southwards, begins the i>ar el; Ma^hwia'. i Our 
route now lay S. LW, , Tq the west, the low hills again begin to form 
a chain, which increases in height towards the south. In seven liiours 
we reached Eshamotto (jImL&I). Eight hours and a half, El Waouy 
^ considerable village. The riVer here takes a circuitous 
bend to the westward. We made a short cut across the plain, and 
at the end of nine hours and a half, halted for the night at a fow^ht^^ 
of Kerrarish' Arabs. I put our hosts into^^od humour, 
distribnting some Bhourra hmongst them ; to testify their gratitUi 
two of 4hem kneeled down by my* side, and began‘rubbing ai 
kneading my body, legs, and arms, in the same manner as is done 
in .the Turkish baths. After a fatiguing journey, the limbs’ are 
benumbed ; this operation restores the circulation of the blood, dnd 
indpqes a gentle slunaber.^; ' . . 

March I3th. The ,easti^ mountains again approach the river, 
and consist here, as at the sqcond Cataract, of grunstein, We fol- 
lowed the narrow shore in an easterly direction, and passed several 
of the villages of Mahass. The houses are constructed only of mats, 
made of palm leaves, festened to high poles, the ex^mities of which 
rise considerably above the roof. The countenances of the people 
are much less expressive of good nature than thbse of the Nubians; 
in colour they are perfectly black; their lips are like- those of the 
Negro, j^t not the nose, or cheek bones; numbers of the men go 
quite nalted, and I even fow several grown up girls without any 
thing whatever round the ,n||^dlei||;<>^^ language s here has 

certainly superseded the Arabic, which none of the peasants under- 
stand. ■■■■-. ■ : ■ 



TINAREH. 


54 , 

In appcflchiBg the. place wh^^ the Nubian governors 
ca^B^y I%fow4 s^eral of t^yj|ag^ deserted; ||pr former i^l 
bifont^ iiad ^ferr^;|ibaBdo^g’foe|r}cottoi|^j3^^^ and their^^ 
spects of a harv^. to submitting t(^, the oppressive conduct of the 
.foUovtrers pf^thejgoyeraors, whose ho^es and camels weremcjyr feed- 
fog amidst the barley, while the mats of the d^erted houses had 
been curried pS to the camp, to serve as fuel. After a ride of four 
hours, we, reached the caipp of Mohampied Kashe^ opposite the 
Wady Tfoureh, a cluster of hamlets, situated round the brick castle 
of that name, and the chief place in Mahass; here was the termina- 
tion of my journey southwards. I had told my guide to be cautious 
in his answers to Mohammed Kashef, and if he should be ques- 
tioned respecting me, to say that he had bpen ordered by Hassan 
KUshef to accompany me, but knew nothing of my business; which 
was really true; for J. had never allowed him to see me taking notes 
during our journey. * t 

The two brothers, the Kashefs Hosseyn and Mohammed, had 
come to Mahass, in order to besiege 'the castle of Tinareh, which 
had been seized by a rebel cousin of the King of Mahass. The 
latter being Hossejn KashePs father-in-law, the Kashef-was boqnd 
to come to his aid, and had accordingly brought with Him about 
sixty men, ^ with whom I found him^ encamped, or rather hutted, on 
the western side of the river, close under the walls of the castle, 
while bis brother Mohammed had possession of the eastern bank, 
with an equal rfumber of men. They had bfeen here for several 
weeks, and had often summoned the castle, teho purpose, although 
the garrison consisted only of fifteen men. They at length con- 
ceived the idea of cutting off the water from the. besieged, by pla- 
cing close in shore, just below the castle, a vessel, which they had 
sent for from Argo, and on board of which they put sime men 
armed With musquets, who,wpre protet^d from the fire of the gar- 
rison by a thick awning formed of the trunks of date trees thrown 
across the deck; these men, by their fire, having effectually pre- 



TINAREH. 


besieged from obi^|iii^wat6r frpni^e i'lver, dib g&mson 
;viiuii jabdef Ihe IGlicessity.of liil^^^ibposd^ 
saf^cbnduct, wei€ ]^^spd * ilte blkle wal*-0ufreiyi6red 

01 ^ evening j)rl;edi%;myM^^"^ ■#; V;" 

WJleio reached the camp of JllohammedtKashi^lfe tvas noijfre- 
seht, but occupid(|, with his brother^in teMing pd4l6siioh. of the cas- 
tle. fHis people crowded rPund me an^ Sfriy guide,»d68iroU8 to know 
what business had brdughtiiae among^them, 'and supposing '^Ht I 
belonged to the suite of the two Matndouk iSegs, of whdte ittrival 
aSt Derr they had already been appttzfed, ■ Shortly afterwards, Mo- 
hammed came over from the opposite bank with his suite, and I 
immediately went to salute him. Bom ofll'Darfour slavo, his fea- 
tures resembled those of the inhabitants of ^Soudan, but without 
anything of that mildness which generally characterizes the Nej^ 
countei^nce. On the contrary, his physiognomy indicated ’fthei 
worst disposition ; ho rolled his eyes at ma like a madman; add* 
having drank copiously of palm-wine at the castle, he was so intoxi- 
cated, that he could hardly keep on his legs.' All his people now 
assembled in and. around his open hut; the vanquished rebels like- 
wise came, and two large goat skins of palm-wine were brought in, 
which 'was served out to tjie company in small cups neatly made of 
calabashes; a few drily' sp^e "^Arabic; the Kashef himself could 
scarcely make himseff 'understodd; but I clearly foUnd that I was 
the topic of conversation. The Kashef, almost in a state of insen- 
sibility, had notyet’^ked me who I was. Or wTh^t ' I came for. In 
the course of half an hour, the whole camp was drunk ; inusquets 
were then brought in, and a feu-de-joie .fired, %ith ball, in the hut 
where were sitting. I must confess, that* a^t this moment I re- 
pented pf having come tp.^fe camp, as a gun might have been easily 
levelled at ine, or a randoib ‘ball halve ^len to my lot. I endea- 
VOTired several times to f^, prevented by the 

Kas W, ilriib insistfed g^hg^’drank “^ith him; but as I 

never stood more in n^d. of ihy sehsesV I drank very sparingly. 
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.shef 


le to 


ie profound 

ll^ly . spber. ^ 

tne ol^tbe'^mpirb 


casd^ b: 

bfiSHltan i had ' ha^^isimraendaMiis 

himself*an^"hii t\i^ |)roth'lrs, and that I ha&^con^tbMahass merely 
t^salute l^ ^i^ his bibUitsi^, conceiving that I l|buid be gu^y of 
a ’^PiDdbh‘ %f' gbod mannere^if 1 qiuttM^^^ay my 

respelts '16 the^.' , Urffbrtunate'y , my le^il from^ne, a^^dreiteed 
to th§ ttfree brothers, were in'" the handh W Hassari "Kashef, wHk;*' 
would nbt returh them tO; me when I <|uitted Derr, saying that ! 
should nbt want themj^s he had n^ giten jne permission tcf go 
b^pnd. Sukkot. My story.' was,’ dn conse4uence, not believed: 
^?¥pu are an agent of Mohammed," said the Kashef’| Ambm si^ 
cretaiy^} “ but^ at Mahass we spit at Mohammed Aly’s be^rd, and' 
“iynt'ofF the hi^ds of tliose who are enemies to the Ma^louks,” 
I akiired him tfiat'I wai^ not an eneihy* 6f .the Mamelouks, Wd that 
I had Waited upon the two Begs at Dbrr, who had received me 
very civilly. The evenifig passed in sharp"' cn^uirie:s on the one side, 
and evasive answers on the other; jand the-Kashef sat up late,- with 
his confidants, to deliberate t^^haf was 16 pe done with me, while I 
todk postyvith my capiels, under. dOvOr^- behihd.his hut. No one 
had thaj^htbst idea that l^was an‘ Europeat^ dor did l,^of course, 
boast, of origin, which I was resolved to^^C^se only under the 
apprehShsipn df Hpininent dangbr. In the 'ni|ht’h messenger was 
sent across the river 'tb learn Hosseyn Kashefs opinion respeetipg 
my arrival i ” * . "'T - ■ ‘ ' / 

MarcK'\Mh. Etd^ly in the morning, vHosseyn Kashof ca|jpe over 
wi^i a ntdriber of his moii; Apay% visit tP his brother, and tb have 
a^kM me* The 
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lbral^fl|^eg,^he chief of ^&*|||ttmelQuks,| the former contented 
himseii^ yith tlfeifing me that I BQfj ^ t I'^turn; h^t^he begged I would 
le{Ki|e ra^ l^wo cam^ ‘and my,ga| with him; pistols ,1 had con; 
cealed under my wide Egyptit^; cloke, . J at l^t plainly told the 
two brothers* that if any thing shpuld happen ,tp me* their mer(|in- 
tile speculations a,t Esne would certainly w the worse, for it; that 
they had only to send to Derr,- to be convinced of th© truth of my 
story; that jvere I even, as they supposed, an agent of Mohamin,©d 
Aly, they might be assured that he was hot a man who would suffer 
any person in his employ to perish treacherously without revenging 
his death; but that being, as 1 told them* simply ^ traveller, they 
could have no pretext whatever for detaining me, or offering apy 
insult to my person. These and many other arguments at last made 
SQme impression on the two chiefs; but I am very doubtful, what 
might have ultimately been my fate, had it not been for the arrival 
of two li^^hews of the governor of Sukkot, on ayisit to their rela- 
tions;( they confirmed all I had stated, haviPg seen the strong letter 
of reeommendatiop from Hassan Kashef, which I brought to their 
unple, Daoud Kara. The language of the two brothers^ now 
changed; but I still continued an objec^ of great distrust, as the 
newly-arrived visitors were unable to give any satisfactory account 
of my motives for coming so fer^* Hosseyn Kashef returned to the 
opposite shore, and promised to send me back the vessel to carry . 
over me and my camels; but .soon afterwards I saw her dropping 
down the river, and was informed that the camp was to break up the 
ne^t day, and return by skjw marches to Sukkot. 

Though extremely disappointed in my wish td„ visit the tvestern 
bank of the Nile, yet I felt it would be madness to attempt to pro- 
ceed farther southward. I was «ow yithout a friepd or protector, 
in a country only two days^apd- a hal,f distant from the northern 
limits of D6pgola, the newly congueri^ kingdom of the Mamelouks, 
against w|«)fe interests I was siq^^ted to be a<^ng, while the gp- 
verndfs of Mahass supported them; I knew, likewise, that the tvvo 
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Mainelouk Begs whom i ha^ see^,, at, Perr were rapidly ac^if^^^cing, 
and, from wliat I had^beard of the^at that place, t1bey,nii^it po- 
bafrly- he inclined to intercept mCj On, my ret>^. Under. theSe |ar“ 
cunis|ances I deten^ined return northward immediately, as I did 
nb^ihink it prudent ^to travel in the company of the, followers of 
Mohammed Kashef; but when I waited upon that chief to take 
leave of him, ^ abruptly told me to stay till the morrow, and to 
return in his company. Having already gained my principal object, 
that of personal safet 3 ^ which could only be owing to the governor's 
secret fears of offending the Pswha of Egypt, I thpught I might ven- 
ture a little farther, and I therefore told the Kashef, that I was 
anxious to reach Derr as speedily as possible, and for this reason 
should not wish to proceed at such slow marches as his soldiers 
would make. When he still persisted in desiring me to defer my 
departure, in the hope, probably, of extorting some presents from, 
me, I frankly told him that I should, from that moment, consider 
niyself as a. prisoner in his camp, not having been permitted to act 
according to my own will; “ Go then, you rascal!” (fmshi ya maar- 
ras), ^he exclaimed in his usual brutal language. I immediately 
obeyed him, and in five miputes was out of sight of the camp, where 
Iliad passed one of the most uncomfortable days I remember to 
have experienced during four years travelling. I slept that night in 
a deserted but, four hours distant from Tinareh, near the Kerrarish 
encampment where we had alighted two nighte preceding. 

It will here, perhaps, be asked, why I did not travel in Nubia as 
a merchant? the answer is, that merchants travel as far as Mahpss 
only with slave caravans; they arc, besides, obliged to tarry long 
in the countries they pass through, which was contrary to my, views. 

I “’deed, have carried merehandize with me, sufficient to 

pi^chase one or two slny^; but the people would then have said 
that it w^ not worth wffle to come to Mahass to make 'such, a pur- 
chase, the profits upon which would not counterbalance the expenses 
of the journey from Esne and back again; antf* ! shoull have thus 
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beea^B^’^uspeoG^d of being lec^^.a s^cret'^l^ission/ On ite ^ 
haodV^iall f carri^'go^ds witK lies equal to tffe value of ^ialf^a dozen 
sl^es, !coiiitributibi|if 4ould,’*in all prdbabilfty, have been 'levied 
upon me by the governors, and I should have been dAaih^ iqubh 
longer than I c^Old have wished. ‘ ’ ’ ' ' : ^ "'> 

The inhablta.nts of Mahass pretend to be ’’descendants of the 
Arabs i^oreykh, the tribe to which the prophet Mohammed be- 
Idhgl^^ and who', aft is vrell known, were partly Bedouins, and 
partly husbdndtnen/ Jl is the tradition of Mahass, that a large 
party of KoreySh took possession of. the Wady at the same period 
.when numerous Bedouins from the East invaded Egypt and Nubia. 
The chief, or king ' of Mahass J!ju) is of the family of 
DjUma He collects the revenue of his kingdom, and pays 

tribute to the governois of Nubia, who receive, annually, from each, 
of the six principal places in his dominions, five or six camels, as 
many cows, two slaves, arid about forty sheep, besides making ex- 
traordinary requisitions. I had the honour of seeing the king of 
Mahass, a mean looking black, attended by half a dozen naked 
slaves^ armed with shields and lances. From hence, along the Nile 
to Sehnaar, about thirty-five days jourilies, there are upwards of 
twenty kings arid kingdoms, every independent chief being styled 
Melek. The power of each of these petty sovereigns is very arbi- 
trary, as far as relates to exactions upon th^ property of his own 
subjects, but he dares npt put any of them to death, without entail- 
ing Upon his own family the retaliation of bloOd by that of the 
decelied. All the respectable inhabitants of Mahass are merchants ; 
'they buy slav^ in DOngola, Berber, and in the country of the Shey- 
gya,- and dispatch a caravan to Cairo twice a y^r; Mahass is the 
nearest plkce^fitt , the Blaclc country, from whence slave traders 
arrive at.0aifo; the distance is aboril’' a dl^sand miles. A male 
slave'lh M^ass is worth fi’om twenty-five to thirty Spanish dollars, 
a fema|e^fi'pm thuty to forty. * At ^ro they sell at a profit of one 
hundred and fifty per cent. ; and the merchandize taken in return 

1 2 , 
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pi dthices from two to three hundred per cent., or even more, under 
tlie pfipsent circumstances, as the Mamelouks are eager ’pifirchasers. 
Dollars’ are the currency in concerns of great anSount; but in trifiihg 
bar^ins, the* medium of exchange is the measure of Dhourra, before 
rUfentioned,* and the pike of linen cloth, of which shirts are made; 
thirty pike make a piece, which is worth one dollar; at Siout its 
value is two piastres, or two-sevenths of a dollar. The Nubians, 
from Derr to D6ngola, have no commercial intercourse widr Dur- 
four, or Bournou. , Kn Arab told me, in M^ass, that Bournou ivas 
from twenty-five to thirty days journies distant from thence, but 
that there was scarcely any water on the road. ‘ , 

The Wady Mahass extends t^vo days beyond Tinareh; its prin- 
cipal places to the south are — Delligo, from two to three hours from 
Tinareh, on the east side of the river; farther on, Koke(iiy), On 
•the west side: here is the last cataract in the Nile; one day's jour- 
ney from Tinareh, is Naoury on the east side; then Berdje 

(to.jj), and Ferreg on the west side. Two days journies 

from Tinareh is Hannek (JU».), where the mountains which confine 
the Nile through the Wady Mahass terminate. South of Hannek, 
half a day’s journey, an island commences, called ' Mosho, with a 
village of the same name on the west bank; and close to it is the 
island of Argo, a long day’s journey in lengtli, and belonging to 
D6ngola; there is a brick castle upon it, the only building of any 
sije south of Mahass. Mosho is the notihern limit of D^ngola. 
Between Argo and Ddngola is the village or city of Handak',jwhich 
I find laid down on the African maps. The river must take many 
considerable turnings in the Wady Mahass, as Mosho may be 
reached in one day and a half fregn Tinareh, by a road which lies 
over the mountains. The Jesuit missionaries, if I recollect right, 
visited Mosho in their way from Ddngola to tlie Great Oasis. 

The Wady Dongola, where the Nubian language ceases^ to be 
spoken, extends southward on both sides of Argo, and of the nu- 

‘ * See p. 27* 
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inerous .Mher islands foiined ih the river, for five da^s. South of 
Hanhek, the imm^nse'plaias df D6Dgb1a commence: 1/was credibly. 
Mformed' that there are no rocks in this distrita, which, during the 
period of the inundation, presents a watery surface of from twelve 
to fifteen miles in breadth. Commerce is not so flourishing in D6n- 
gola as it js in the states to the south 4>f it; merchants being exposed 
to many vexations from the kings, as well as from the village chiefs, 
who seem to be almost independent of the former. A man’s pro- 
pe*rty is valued, as in Nubia, by the number 'of water-wheels he pos- 
sesses, and the revenue is collected from them. The Arabs Sheygya, 
since they have been in possession of a share* of the revenue, take 
from the ground irrigated" by each wheel, four Mhourys* of Dhdurra, 
two or three sheep, and a linen gown worth two dollars. The native 
kings take the same. , D6ngola is noted for its breed of horses, great 
numbers of which are imported by the people of Mahass; they are ^ 
chiefly stallions, the natives seldom riding mares. The breed is 
originally from Arabia, and is one of the fii^t I have seen, possess- 
ing all the superior bejiuty of the horses of tliat country, with greater 
size and more bone. All those which 1 have seen .had the four legs 
white, as high as the knee, and I was told that there are very few of 
them without this distinctive mark. Prime stallions bear a high 
price, from five to ten slaves being paid for oiie. These horses do 
not thrive in northern climates, not even at Cairo, though Moham- 
"liied Aly has lately sent one as a present to the Grand Signior, for 
which he gave 750 Spanish dollars. The greater part of them are 
fed for ten months in the year merely on straw, and in the spring, 
upon the green crops of barley. The Mamelouks, since their irrup- 
"iion into Dbngola, are all mounted upon these horses. 

There are no elephants in D6ugola; but the hippopotamus is 
very commdn in the river. Its Arabic name is Barnik (Jwjj), or 


* The Mhoury.is a measure corresponding with twelve Mouds 
eight bushclfl. 


of Cairo, or about 
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Farass-el-^Bahr<j«Jl the Nubiina^‘^’it Ird? It is 
plagod' ^ jj^:^unt of itif voracity, and- the wkht (01nea£hl'ih me in- 
habi|%it^o destroy it^ It often descends the Kfle as^ihr -ns SijKkpl^ 
the pi^asntits, as I paiied, told me that there were throb cif thim in 
the riv^r between MahaSs and Sukkot. Last year several of them 
passed the Batft el Hadjar, and made “their appearanc^' af Wady 
Haifa and Derr, an occurrence unknown to the oldest finhabitant. 
One was filled by a!h Arab, by a shot over^ts right ejf^e; die p^- 
sants atelbe flesh, and* the skin* and teeth were sold to a merchant 
of Siout. Another continued its course northward, and was seen 
beyond the cataract at Assouan, at Derau,. one days march north 
of thkt place. • 4 - 

The city of D6ngola, by the natives called Dongolatel Adjoufiife’ 
SJubi), Old Ddngola, ontnore properly Tongol (ytw), is^qtfdl 
in size to Derr. The Bedouin tribe of Kpbabish i^ide 

in the country and arc continually making incursions into DarfOur, 
from whence they carry off slaves. Many individuals of the tribe of 
Ababde, of the eastern mountain, were also settled at D6ngola, 
Avhere they had acquired great wealth and influence; but when The 
Mamelouks spread themselves over the country, as will be presently 
related, they retired with their chief. Hay (tfU.), to Egypt. 

South of Tongol, or D6ngola, proceeding along the banka^tif the 
Nile, thp. following places are met with near Tongol, Afar 
then Daffar (jUi); Hattany Kennat (c-UT); afld Arab6%fif’ 

which last is three days journies from Tongol, and se^en or 
eight from Argo.-h Here the territory of Ddngola terminateiv being 
divided from that of the Arabs Sheygya by a mountainous rocky 
tract, two hotirs journey in bfeadth, reaching clOse to the river, ftnd?, 

t 'jThe whips known in the ^last under the nanie W Korbadj^ arV made the skin taf 
the h^popotamus, and form an article of commerce with the S^ihnaaf ’ add Darfour ca- 
ravan8;r ' ^ ' ' t ' 

t I foun^ the reports of distances to be very contradictoryr^ the only mbde bf rdci$n- 
ing is by days joufrnies; but the daily rate of camels, when not travelling in carayans, is 
subject to great variation. * » 
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fpn^piin^l^e ^ which terippate&at Haa> 

nek.,^|Oa a^e of tMs tract, or rattier the east|id$, ier,the 

river ^ere %;W 8 in the direction from east to west, the country of 
' the Shey^s coramiences; the ^t , city or village (Beled^p%Wady) 
;s ^08 inhabited by the tribe Onye; then foUoWs llannek 

el Zebeyr JU&.), inhabited by another tribe* §o. called^ farther 
on^is Dar Es^ocab Koreyr Koray Abram- 

nar Wosta Tongazy Koro (j^s) ; Kadjeba 

(Msni) : Merawe n singular coincidencefin sound \vith the an- 
cient Meroei.Bargal Noury (4#,y); Kasandjar Ham- 

dab Oly ijJ)', Zoara and Dollago (/ 5 a); where 

terminates the territory .of the Sheygya, the whole length of which 
may, be estimated at from thirty-five to forty hours march. The 
principal of the above enumerated places are, Ko.my, Kadjeba, and 
Merawe, the tWo latter being situated oh the banks of the river, 
nearly opposite each other., Merawe may be considered as the ca- 
pital, or chief residence, of the Sheygya; it has a castle built of 
brick. Between the city of Ddngola and Merawe is the Wady of 
the Arabs called Bedeyr whose chiefs have,»till lately, been 
tributary to the Sheygya. There is a short road from Ddngola to 
Merawe, over the desert, of two days and a half. From Mahass to 
Merawe, . over the mountains, is seven or eight days easy joumics ; 
bu| jhere is no water on the road.* The valley of the Nile through- 
ounhe country of the Sheygya is nowhere more than three miles in 
breadth; in several parts of the river are small cataracts, where the 
mountains pja each side nearly join. There are few crocodiles in 

f Merawe is savcu4aysjv.urnie8' distant from Demar (vide Brace’s Map). Between 
Merawe and Bruce’s Qoos lies the country of Mograt whose chief, Nayui. is a 

robber; he ofKn attacks, the raravanswbich navel from Gpqs to Egypt, if their numbers 
are not sufficient to overawe. him. Mograt is three days journies from Goos. This latter 
name is not known tp the Africans of those parts which I visited*, but they are well ac- 
quainted v^h the country chlled Berber, which lies one day’a journey north of Demar, 
atn^’f'herp^ corresponds with .Brace's Gqos. 'The caravans from Berber arrive, at pre- 
sent, almost every montj^ in Upper Egypt. 
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this part of ^ river, the hippo^ottilQijp i|k ii(5j| nj^ wl^ 

tree j|f^uently seen on the banks of th^Jlr^B^ 

acae^ j^date trees are scarce. Dhourra, and the grain (^lledv^Hte 

ken;, arai'the most contmdn prodnctipns of the fie^ds^ which 

gated in the summer by means of water-wheels. The country is as. 

well inhibited as the most populous parts of Egypt. • 

The Sheygya, of whom I have seen only pne indki^ual at Mahass, 
are Certainly a very interesting people, and- form the most powerful 
state to the north of Senhaar. They have a tradition that their fore- 
father was a man of die name of Shayg (j-LU), whose four sons gave 
origin to their principal tribes. At present they are divide^ into 
many tribes, of which the Adelanab is the most powerful, being 
that of the great chief ; the others are, El Hamdan ; Esspley- 

mane and El Amrab these niay be added 4he 

tribes of Onye, Zebeyr '(which must not be confounded with the 
royal family of Argo, to which they have no relationship), and the 
Arabs Menasyr {^UJI v^)> who inhabit the Wady Menasyr, to the 
east of. the country of the Sheygya, and who, although not strictly 
belonging to the JSheygya, may, from their intimate connection with 
them, be enumerated among their tribes. These different people 
are continually at war with each other, and their youth make plun- 
dering excursions as far as Datfour, to the west, and Wady Haifa, 
to the north. They all fight on horseback, in coats of mail 
which are sold to them by the merchants of Suakin and Sennaaf . 
Fire-arms are not common among them, their only weapons beinlj-a 
lance, tafget, and sabre; they dirow the lance to a great distance 
with much dexterity, and always carry four or five lances in the left 
hand, when charging an en^ny. They are all mounted on Ddngola 
stallions, and are as famous for their horsemanship as the Mame- 
loukl were in Egypt; they train their horses to ‘make violent springs 
with their hind legs when galloping: their saddl(^ tesemble the 
drawings 1 have seen of those^^ Abyssinia,tand> like the Abyssii|ian 
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tofsent^ tilfey toe oifly itir the stirrup. It is from 

Of Mahass are supplied wHfe Saddtes. 
']p|i^Shey]|^ a perfectly independent people, and- }x>ssess 

cattle; KkC’ the Bedpuins of Arabiay they 
pay^o kindtdf tribute to their chiefs, whose posrer-if by no' means 
so great as thi^ of the chiefs of X^ngola. 'They are t!ett0rned for 
their hCpfitality ^ arid the jpCrson df their guest, or companion, is 
sacred. - Iff the traveller possesses a friend among them, and has 
been plundCred on jhe road, his property will'be recovered, even if 
it has been taken by the king. They all speak Arabic exclusiyely, 
and many of them 'wtite and read it. Theif learned men are held 
ift gr^t respeet by them; they have schools, whereiri all the sciences 
are taught which form thfe' course of MohammMan study, mathema- 
tics :|md asU^onomy excepted. I have seen books, copied at Me- 
rawe, written' in as fine a' hand as that of the scribes of Cairo. 
Whenever- young men are sent to them from the adjacent Countries 
for instruction, the chief of the Olema distributes them amongst his 
acquaintances, in whose houses they are lodged and fed for as many 
years as they choose to remain; , 

Such of the Sheygya as are soldiery, and not learned men,- in- 
dulge in the frequent use of wine and spirits made from dates. The 
manners»of their women are said to be very. depraved. The mer- 
chants among them travel to Darfour, Sennaar, and Suakin.;' and,' 
in years of dearth in Arabia, they export wheat and Bhour^’a to the 
midda market, by the way of Suakin.' A caravan of pilgrims de- 
pa^s annually to these> two places. Suakin is twelve days joumics 
distaht from the borders of the country of the Sheyg/a. 

J^aving thus endeavoured to give some account of DOngqla and 
the countries bordering^ upon: it, I shall now add a few words respect- 
ing its poiiticali-j^tion^l the period of the iriruplion of the Mamc- 
louks, and the consequences of that cvenj^ as far as they av ere known 
wh^ ^^I visited Mahass, According||,to the relation, of the Afabs, 
l5dngola had been governed from time immemorial by the families 

K 
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of Zebe^r (^) and Eunnye ^ fornwr the 

nordiern .pw^inces and the latter over the sottthm^ ifeot,.. i4 
times, these families had only possessed the shadow s^ pow«, the 
real goveniment being in the haitds of the Sheygya. '’“Arahi 

had been accustoined to make d^tinual incursions into Ddngola, 
and to lay waste whole districts; until at length, after;. the principtd 
men of Funnye had been slain, the chieft of D6ng61a, forc^ by the 
remonstrances of their people, entered into a treaty with the inva- 
ders, and gave op to them the half of the revenue as the price of 
their forbearance: from that period they lived on amicable terms 
with each other; but as the Sheygya chiefs resided occasionally at 
D6ngola, at Handak, and at Argo, in order to collect their share of 
the revenue, and had thus the means of acquiring influence in every 
part of the country, their authority soon began to preponderate. 
When the Mamelouk Begs reached Argo, in their flight from Egypt, 
as I have already related,* they were received by the great chief ©f 
the Sheygya, Mahmoud el Adelanab (vUiaid with ftie wonted 

hospitality of his nation ; and as they then declared that their imteD- 
tion was to settle in Sennaar, he made them considerable presents in 
horses, camels, slaves and provisions. These treacherous fugitives, 
however, had not been a month at Argo, when; i^on some slight 
pretext, they killed their benefactor, with several of his attendantsj 
and then spreading theniselves over the country, plundered the pro“ ' 
perty of the Sbeygya, and seized upon the revenue. . In this state of 
things, one of the kings of the Zebeyr family joined the Mamelot&s 
against the Sheygya; while the other, his brother, named TouboUbn 
Zebeyr, repaired to Egypt, to seek for aid in men and arms against 
the new invaders.f who were joined by another body 4>f Sheygya, 
amounting to about eighty horsemen, the invetemte enemies Of the 
tribe of Mahmoud el Adelanab. The Matnelot^^awe since bec^ 

* See ps Ql. * > ' * ' 

i* I saw this chief at Siout^ a naked blacky without the sniaUest sign of royalty 
him. 
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at continiitd :war with the Sl^gya, and several individuals have been 
slain dn In January last, the former made an expedi- 

tio0t|uvith th^wr whole force, towards Merawe; but, while they pro- 
dded soidihward, a party of Sheygya crossed the mountains, and 
fafting on die {rear of the Mamelo^s, killed the &w followers whom 
they had left a| Argo and Handakv and plundered whet reraftined of 
their property. This* was the state of the country, when I was at 
'l;inareb> the Sheygya were still at Argo, the result «f the expedition 
against Merawe was then unknown, and the* partizans of both sides 
spread the most contradictory reports. It was evident, that under 
such circumstances, the two Begs whom I saw at Derr could not 
rejoin their companions; it was supposed that they would wait the 
result of the contest in the castle of Hannek, in Mahass, which is a 
strong place.* • ^ 

It appears to me that, in the present state of their al&irs, the 
Mametouks have oply one alternative ; either to strike a last despe* 
rate blow upon Upper Egypt, if the slightest opportunity should 
pr^ent itself, though the vigilance of Mohammed Aly leaves them 
little -chance of success in that quarter; or, to endeavour to seize 
upon some harbour in the Red Sea, where they may recruit their 
strength by the importation of young Georgian slaves, no others 
being admitted among them. Massuah is the best situation for such 
a project; it is distant from their present position twenty-two days; 
four, days across the desert to Shendy, and eighteen days from 
thence to Massuah, for the most part along the cultivated banks of 
the Astaboras. I believe that , the project of invading Abyssinia is 
really entertained . by tlie Mamelouks ; were they to attempt and 
succeed, a new and important branch of trade might be opened to 
the East India Company ; But woe to the country occupied by these 
^rannicalanchpnfHlncipled slaVfel. At present, they have no money 

* at Esne in the June following;, 1.>mw persons from D6ngola, who brought 

intblihlStich'that the Mamelouks had failed in their attempt againtd Merawe, arid had 
returned to i}6ngola. 
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left, but they have plenty of slaves withtjthem, with whicbithey can 
purchase ai|jr thing; a slave being a kind of currencj^pi Jiie sf^ufherjn 
countries. Many of the hfamelouks died last siiaiiner froj^ii <the 
effocts^of a putrid fever, which regularly prevails in D^golaidurmg 
the hot season, and carries off numbers of the inhabitants. Unable 
to bear the j^eat in their thick woollen dresses, which they still con- 
tinue to wear, they constructed a niunher of rafts, on board of which 
they passed the,whole of the summer, under awnings of* ma|s^ kept 
continually wet by theu’ slaves. ; ' 


RETURN FROM DAll-EL-MAHASS TO ASSOUAN. 

March loth. My guide, as it appeared, had received secret in- 
structions to retard my march. At sunrise, I found him still asleep, 
contrary to the custoni of the country, which is to rise at the break 
of day; and shortly after we had set out, he pretended that the 
camel he rode was lame, and unable to proceed at a trot. Sei^g 
clearly that his intention was to allow Mohammed Kashef's troops 
to come up with us, I told him that he might dismount, as I knew 
my way back to Derr perfectly well, and was determined to travel 
with all possible haste. On heiiring this, he went on, but remained 
several times, during the day, at the distance of a mile behind me, 
thinking by this means to make me wait for him. ^ 

Instead of proceeding across the desert to Waouy, we followed 
the river; in one hour and a half, from the place where we slept, we 
arrived opposite to Soleb fin® village' on the west bank. 

There i saw the ruins of a large temple, which it hhd been my inten- 
tion to visit, after crossing the river at Tinareh. I> offered some pea- 
sants, w.ho were watering the fields upon an island :(ijpj)Osite Soleb, 
all the Dhourrg remaining in my provision sack, to carry me ovar, 
and back again, n’hich, I think, was as much as offering- a guinea 
for a similar smice to a London waterman; but there was noRa- 
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mous, nor any of those goat^skins, which, when inflated, often serve 
as a conversance -on the .N3e; and as I did not think it -prudent to 
trust to my ante only, in swimming over, I was obliged to pwsue 
my roifte, yvithout gratifying my curiosity.. The temple appeared 
to-tove t)een of the size of the largest of those found in Egypt; the 
body of it seemed to be entire, with ten or twelve large pillars of the 
pronaos. i hope some other traveller will be more fortunate than 
rayselfi ltt "being able to examine this ruin, which I believe to be the 
most^outhern specimen of Egyptian architecture ; for I was credi- 
bly informed that no ancient buildings whatever are to be found in 
tlic southern . parts of Mahass or in Ddngolh. It was, perhaps, a 
very fortunate circumstance for me, that I did not cross the river at 
Tinareh, and proceed down the westdrn bank, as I should have 
again fallen in with the two Mamelouk Begs, who were proceeding 
rapidly southward on that side, and our meeting in this part of 
JKubia might not, perhaps, have been so friendly as it was when I 
lisited them at Derr. 

. In two hours we reached Waouy ; two and a half, Eshamotto ; 
three and a half, Irau ; four and a half. Wady Aboudy ; six hours, 
Dar Hamyde; seven hours, Koeyk. , The insulated mountain called 
Djebel Oellaky,* bears N. E. by N. ’from Waouy. The western 
mountain, which may be said to terminate at the southern extremity 
of the Batn el Hadjar, in low sand hills, begins again to the west of 
the island of Say, and describing, from thence, a wide semicircle 
westward, joins the river again near Solebi From Koeyk we crossed 
the stony plain, overspread with cornelians, quartz, and agate, and 
leaving the river, and the village Ebar, far to oiw left, arrived by a 
straight course at the village of Sheikh Medjdera, a part of 'Wady 
Aamara, where we slept, at Ihe. house, of a man, whose father was 
from Damascus, and had married here. 

»lo ordfHT te explma the difference between the distances as noted 
imtny jon^Iiip the river, and those on my return j it is to be ob- 

• See p. 61. 
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served that 1 travelled at a quick the whole of the way from 
Assouan to Derr, (except where preveilted by the^ocky nature of 
the ground,) or at an average of four miles an Hour, at the least. 
From Derr to Wady Haifa, it appears to me that I went at the rate 
of three miles and a half per hour ; and through the Batn el Hadjar, 
three miles. From Sukkot to Mahass, again four miles an hour. 
On my return , from Mahass to Sukkot the rate was three miles and 
a half an hour. From Sukkot to Derr, through the sandi pf the 
western shore, three miles an hour. From Derr to Assouan I tm- 
velled only two miles in the hour, as I was fearful of injuring iny 
camels by fatigue. 

March l6tk. We rode this day from sunrise to sunset, resting 
only one hour, opposite the island of Ferke, under a tent of Kerra^ 
risk. I have already described this route. The western bank of 
the river from Dal to opposite Aamara is a sandy desert with 
scarcely any interruption. The river is full of rocks as far 
Aamara, where there is a trifling cataract ; from thencp southward 
it is quite free from rocks. To the cast of Ferke and Zergamotto is 
a high mountain, callal Djebel Mama (UU y^), at the foot of which 
are the tumuli or barrows before mentioned ;* tliis may be said to 
form the extremity of the Batn el Hadjar, on the east side. Opposite 
to it, on the west side, the mountains of this tract are terminated by 
low hills called Kitfukko (yuU»). We recrossed the mountain from 
Dabbe to Kolbe in an E. N. £. direction, and arrived at sunset 
opposite the island of Kolbe. The principal rock met with in 
passing this mountain is feldspath, and close to the river are^ gra- 
nite, and granite schist. I wished to pass the river at Kolbe; but 
it wasToo late in the evening to attempt it, I sent oyer my guide 
to Daoud Kara, with my compliments, and. a request that he 
would send me a supper, and on the morrow two mep, to assist me 
in tmnsporting my camels, and the little baggage I hf^, to the vyest 
bank of the river. The guide soon returned, with a promise of what 

* See p. 36. 
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I requested ; ftrid late in th^ight, a, slave brought us some barley 
soup. * Wd sleffli among t^^e rocks over the .water side.' My Arab 
had been informed tliat the two Mamelouk Begs had passed Kolbe 
two days -before, on their way to Mahass, which wto very agreeable 
intelligence to me. 

March nth. Two slaves. came over, as promised, to assist us in 
crossing the river. The two camels' saddles and the Iwo sacks were 
placed upon the Rainous, at the head of which one of the slaves 
sdated hiinsielf, to paddle it over, while the other took hold of the 
halters.of the camels, with one hand, and the, stern of the Ramous 
with the other; an inflated goatskin was tied to the neck of each 
camel, to aid it in swimming, but we had great difficulty to get them 
into tlie water, the Egyptian camels not being accustomed to this 
mode of passing the river. My guide stripped, and laid hold of the 
tdil of his camel with one hand, while he urged the beast forward 
by a stick which he carried in the other. It was proposed to me to 
take my seat upon the Ramous, but finding that frail conveyance 
already too heavily laden, ’d followed the example of my guide, and 
placing my clothes upon the Ramous, swam over with my camel in 
the manner just mentioned. At Mahass the people are afraid to 
cross the river in this manner, on account of the crocodiles, so that 
the communication between the two shores is very irregular. . Tlie 
vtM^l, which the Kashefs had brought to Tinareh had no boatmen 
capable of towing it from one side to the other; if the wind was 
favourable, a few rags were put up to serve as sails, and were sufficient 
to carry the vessel across; but whenever the wind was contrary, two 
horses were attached to it by ropes, and being driven into the water, 
dragged the boat after them ii> swimming across^ 

The governor of Sukkot had left Kolbe early in the morning, to 
go in search pf a cow that was due to him, as tribute, from the chiefs 
of the Omshenfs in Batn el Hadiar; 1 therefore breakfasted with his 
slaves, and pursued my journey. Kolbe appears to be an artificial 
island; a deep canal, too regular to be the work of nature, runs along 
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tlie western side of it, and is dry in the spring season, so that we 
could at present wade across it. On the west side of this canal is a 
recess in the mountain, where is a plain that bears traces of former 
cultivation. There is a small village upon the island, and several 
ruins of brick buildings, one of which I entered, and was not a little 
surprised to fiiul myself in a Greek chapel: figures of saints were 
painted in gaudy colours upon the walls, and the names of many 
visitors or pilgrims inscribed. The colours of the paintings are 
extremely well prescrvtfl:!, probably owing to the extreme dryness of 
the air of Nubia. 1 found the date Yc to several of the names. It 
should seem from the c|uantities of brick ruins upon the islands of 
llatn el Hadjar, that the builders of those edifices were unable to 
hew the rocks of the neighbouring mountains, which arc throughout 
of considerable hardness. In proceeding towards the northern limits 
of the island, 1 found a deep and wide avcH, lined on the inside, 
up to the top, with large stones. 'I'he rock on this side of the 
ri\ cr is granite, crossed by strata of quartz three of foui’ inches in 
thickness. 

From Kolbe we rode two houis and a half to Wady Okame, in 
the direction of N. N. E.; in the 15atn el Hadjar the Wadys on both 
sides of the river liear the same name. We continued four hours 
in the Wady, where we saw only some ruinctl houses. I'rom thence 
the road lies over high sandy hills. Six hours and a half. Wady 
Sunk: the sands here descend into the river like torrents; the 
northerly winds blew the sand directly in our faces, and greatly 
annoyed us. ^Vc supped at Wady Sonk, at the hut of a poor Arab 
woman, whose hushaiul had gone to Derr to sell a few goats, and 
bring home Dhourra in return. A plant called Kharoua 
which is also found in Ujiper Egypt, growing to the height of four 
or five feet, is cultivated here, as well as in several parts of the 13atn 
cl Hadjar; a medicinal oil is extracted from its fruit,' with which the 
|)eople anoint their hair. The situation of niost of those Wadys 
among the rocks and tamarisk trees is delightful, especially wherevcj* 
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the WatW is coIleCjte^ in little pools; but the gnats frequent the pools 
in sueh n’umbtt's, that we could get no I’est fbr them, arid we therefore 
qnitted%ur station, when the moon rose, find halted again, half an 
hour farther; on the sands of the upper plain, at the foot of the 
mountain called Djebel Lamoule. We heard here the noise Of the 
river rushing over tlic rocks at the foot of the western Lamoule. . 

March 18M.‘ Our road lay over a high sandy plain, in the direction 
of E. by N.; insulated rocky hills rise above the plain, and tbrin a 
hilly chain, much inferior in height to the mountains on. the east side. 
At two hours the beginning of Wady Formoke lay several 

miles to our right, on. the banks of the river.* Three hours. Wady 
Om Kanaszer; here, upon a rocky island, are several brick ruins, 
and a tower of some size, of the same material.. This jrlace is inhabited 
by some Omshcrifs, who cultivate a few acres of ground ; they begged 
a little gunpowder of me to shoot the gazelles, which devour their 
harvest. These animals inhabit the western mountains in large herds, 
and regularly descend to the banks of the river during the night, to 
feed upon the herbage w^lich grows there; I every morning found 
the sands above the river thickly covered with the traces of the 
delicate feet of this pretty animal. The Arabs have no dther.means 
of guarding their fields against them, than by setting up objects to 
frighten them ; I frequently met with the grotes(|uc figure of a hyena, 
formed of straw, and mounted upon legs of wood. The hyena 
inhabits the mountains on both sides of the river, and i.s the most 
formidable enemy of the gazelle. I did not hear of any other beasts 
of prey in these parts. In five hours we came to Wady- Ambigo, or 
Ambougd, with large islands in the river. The high sandy plain, 
with insulated hills,, continues on this side; and the Nile has many 
turnings. \ye always made a short cut over the mountain. Our 
road from Anibigo lay E. N. E. until at eight hours and a half, 
Wady Ambigo terminated; Djebel Doushe being on the eastern 
bank; the road for the greater part lics.over a plain covered with 
what are called Egyptian pebbles; the mounds and hillocks on both 
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sides of the road consist, for al^ottt three mile|, ^f ^e4 porphyry. 
Ten hours, Wady Attyre, where w'hipassed the bw^o^of the Melek 
of the Omsherifs, bniit of stone: this, and several other h§^h|bit^ns, 
had been plundered and ruined last year by the Arabs 3heygya, 
who dp not confine their depredations to the eastern side, but often 
cross the river, and lay waste the western shore; At ten hours and 
a half, we halted for the night opposite the hut of a Kerrarish family, 
who lived upon an island; they brought us some butter and milk, 
and received . piiouAa in exchange. In the night, a little girl came 
over to us, and begged us to give her some .Dhourra for her mother 
and herselti as the men never allowed, them any bread. I satisfied 
her beyond her expectations ; and early in the morning she returned 
with a pot of milk, as a jiresent from ‘her mother. I should observe, 
that my guide was known to this family, otherwise the girl would not 
have trussed herself, alone, among entire strangers. The high thorny 
shrub, called Syale grows here . in large quantities ; it bears 

red berries, which are eaten by the Arabs. ^ 

March ly/A. Our path, on setting out, lay along a narrow passage 
between rocks of granite, quartz, and feldspath; the direction north. 
In one .hour and a half we returned to the banks of the river, near 
the northern extremity of Wady Attyre, opposite the Akabet el benat, 
on the eastern side.* Throughout the Batn el Hadjar, there are a 
tew date trees at intervals on the west bank, but not so many as on 
the east; no one claiming a property in these 'trees, their fruit is 
collected by the traveller. We again crossed the sands from Wady 
Attyre. In three hours, we reached Wady Samne (*;;♦.» near 
which is a cataract in the rivei;: the stre^ forces its way through a 
narrow passage, not more than fifty paces in breadth, formed by two 
rocks, which project from the opposite sides. Gh the east;-^de, 
upon a hill over the cataract, are some brick sruins ; and, on the 
west side, are similar ruins, witli an ancient thmple on the top df the 
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hill. It. is btililf of «tQd ‘differs in its shape from otbet 

EgyptaaU ' teitapHj^'^-Adligh l| sctoidivhat reseirililes in its plan the 
smaU^'t^fel|>le (ff^!£lephantinei^ It consists of a principal building 
t\frelve patsdi*dii' leliigth, and tht^e paces oplyin breadth. , . .i . 
On each side, Stood originally four small pillars, of which F" ■ f 
two remain on one side, and thiseh on tho other ; one of the ' * * *; ' 
former has a 'polygonal shaft, the others are square : they ate all 
covered with sculptures. The pillars are joined to the main building 
by blocks of stone, which serve as a roof to 'tRe vestibule. There 
are twO smi^ gates. The inner walls of the apartment are covered 
with hieroglyphics, and mystic representatio‘n8 of thte divine worship. 
On both sides a long ship is sculptured, with Osiris in it; aad the 
group of two figures resting their 'hands upoq each other’s shoulders 
is every where repeated. The roof is painted blue, and there arfe 
some remains of* colours upon several of the figures.* Ndhr the 
posterior wall. Opposite the main entrance, a statue lies on the floor, 
the head of which has been cut off;’ it is about five feet high ; the 
arms are crossed upon the breast, and in one hand is the flail, and 
in the other the instrument usually called a crosier. On the exterior 
wall of the temple I distinguished several figures of Mendes, or the 
Egyptian Priapus. All sculptures are of coarse execution; and* 
several of the lines of the compartments wherein the hieroglyphics 
are cut, are not straight, as if they had been the work of young 
persons only learning their art. Some of the hieroglyphics on the 
pillars have evidently been left unfinished ; and even those which are 
completed, are badly and rudely done. A part of the wall appears 
to Ise of a different date from the rest, as it is constructed of stopes 
much larger, and better hewn. There seems to have bejen another 
similar building hear this temple, for several capitals of columns are 
lying on the ground', and a large block of granite covered with 
hieroglyphics. All around are h^ps of rubbish. The temple is 
surrounded by ruined brick buildings, \^hich are certainly of high 
antiquity; they cover the top of the hill which overhangs the shore, 

L 2 
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and are endosed by a double wall, or ratlrer ^by ■tiiwall within a 
parajpet ; the forn^eMs of brick,«<‘roni eight to feet thicli%«and 

>»hef'ever entire, upwards of 'thirty fSset in heigb^*the 'pai^t is 
coiirtructed of stone, twenty feet in breadth, with sfdes^ sloping 
towards the declivity of the hill; the stones of the parapet are thrown 
irregularly upon each other, without cement, but those which form 
the sloping side are either cut, or dexterously arranged, so as to 
present a perfectly smooth surface, which, at the period when the 
work was taken caib of, must have rendered it impossible for any 
one to climb over it. These works of defence indicate powerful 
enemies ; but who they vVere, it is impossible to asceitain. Did the 
I'orefathqrs of the Bleininyes disturb the hierarchy of Egypt, as their 
descendants afterwards did the Roman prsetors? i 

In four hours we arrived opposite the ruins of a brick tower, or 
small tastle, uppn a rocky island:' here begins Wady Seras. Our 
road was N. E. over ground covered with deep sand, and perfectly 
even, with the exception of a few low insulated hillocks. At' five 
hours, the plain opens, wide to the west, and the Hver takes a winding 
course to the eastward. At the end of seven hours, in an E. N-. E. 
direction, we came again to the side of the river. In eight hours and 
*a half, reached the northern extremity of Wady Seras: an ancient 
brick castle, called Escot (laiUl), stands upon an island. At the end 
of nine hours, we halted on the high shore. Over the river, opposite 
a small island, on which Avas an Arab hut; vi’e called out to its 
inhabitants, and one of them sAvam over to receive some Dhourra, of 
which the Avornen made us bread. Doum trees groAv here in plenty, 
and the feuit had already come to maturity. The tamarisk aftd 
acacia tree^ also abound. 

March 9.0th. We rode over a sandy plain, in the direction of 
N. E. by E., and -in two hours and a half, came again to the river 
at Wady Djaynie '^'ke face of the country here has a 

less rugged appearance; the river, "for several miles, is free from 
rocks and islands, and a narrow strip of cultivable soil lineS'tlie' 
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shore. salt in the western 

hills; it is|foup)iiKii%4||^^.hite;p^ niixe^f?ith, i^n(i and ston,?^; 
these^are *boil«d iii ws^er, atid vvhen the salt is dissolved, the Arabs 
str^ th^iiehltioh through th^ir shifts, and preserve it in large 
earthen vesselsci^whenever they are in, want;,'of salt, for their dishes, 
they pour a Jittle of this brine^over tiiem. From hence the roiid 
along the, shore was N. N. E. The rock here is entirely griinstein. 
In three houre and a hajf, we reached Wady Mershed,, Oa th® 
wes|, sid^ opposite? the islpnd mentioned in my way southward, stand 
twQ^detached brick buildings, a small Greek convent, and a church; 
in which some paintings of saints arc still visible oa the walls. The 
plain here is broader than in any other part of the Bath cl Hadjar, 
and bears traces of former cultivation ; it is now entirely deserted, 
although many date trees gr<*w here. From hence northward, the. 
face of the country gradually loses its wild aspect, and .the eastern 
chain diminishes considerably in height. In four hours and a half 
we came to three or four chapels, or dwellings of cenobites, close to, 
butdetached from*, bach other : these may have been tlie habitations 
of ambitious monks, whom the fanaticism of party had driven from 
Constantinople into the deserts of Nubia. , Five hours and a half, the 
river is again choked with rocks and islands, and continues so to the 
Cataract of Wady Haifa. Here the Wady Sulla (*X,,) commences: 
the road ascends the sandy hills which skirt the narrew plain along 
thes^hore. On the top of these hills is an immense plain, in which 
are a number of ..small insulated hillocks, some of thenai so regular 
in their shape, as jto appear like the work of art. In. six hours, 
we reached the borders of the upper plain; overhanging tlie river 
are the remains of a considerable brick enclosure, about three 
hundretl ^t square, with a thick wall ; it had probably seiycd as a 
waitch-tower;,v thece are no ruins whatever witjiin the area of the 
eiie^spire; At this placid a distant view opens over the jiy'er and its 
isfti^ds, updmone^^!^^ jug^i below, me .a 9 nie brick ruins, 

seven hours, and a half wb.ca^ again to the river; the road N. E. 
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tyr JB., At ei^ht ho|ir%|rejJtesed t% oe^brp||S|||^)ifp^ 
or fhe'QitsAi ^ Ho^f, 
af* Njibia under nditne of iAe Ca/arfl^ 

is f^ed by a part, of the #ream ,^nly^' at most 
bre^^th; its. fall is raomj«j»d» and^&O'noise.and foKffiTghlater, than 
& iny plheu^lac^ ip the Bata ^ Hadjati* of than at the cataracts of 
Atchclbi^: s|^ h^ver/it little deserves td^ibe oaEe(i <#^€ata$act$ or 
Sfl^tl|at (il^).+ . There , are three principal falls, or sloping rocks, 
(^^above tlw olfi*/bver wb^ the water delbends; ^^' great 
vdo|itty.i 'J3ie Atsabs whoinhabit some of lbemeighbeurii^'li|ptds« 
Stretcli a net ^across > the fall, and in thi9^W3^»eWch a^OOnsiddl^ble 
number of fish.. The high hill on the west ba«»li, (^osft to the Catarac^ 
forms^ the termination of the primitive rocks of the Batn el Had^r ; 
feom idience northward, as far as thfei first* CataMct, the rocHv^ 
e^ywhere^and'Stone. . ' 

•Atf thicsun was near setting, when I viewed the Cataractj and bur 
provisiens, except Dhourra, were entirely exhausted, I was flesnroas 
ojfifreaching some inhabited spot before nightf 'and- fherefoie^^o- 
ceeded at a quick trot In the ooiirse of our passage over the safid 
Mils im CBtee opposite to Wady Haifa ; and in ten> hoOFa^'^liMtehed 
^e banks of the river in front of Sukoy (i#(^)fWhere I met" with 
the reiniaiiis of a temple,- but in a very dilapidated state. The^Whole 


* Tib^ ^r^ian historians and geographers give the cataracts of the Nile the 
of Djenadei Of the latter generic term, .the propf^ ^ame, Jan 

Adel, has been framed, and applied exclusively to this cataract, oh European maps. ., 
t The reports of my guide, and of many 'odier persons, had^&adc me viSrf a^ipus to 
see thei^etseihi the water of which, 1 #as told,* 'r fell down, as if from heaven!” 


^^en, after seeing it, 1 ifpriniand^^my guide for his extravagant description, he replied, 
Ivhy, hav^ yoii seen a finer cataract, from Cairo to Mahass f” But th^ rei^rts^of these 
pe^le are itfft M to be depended upon than even thof^ of tt^ Sylvian j&abs. I was 
tcjj|d bj^many^^biaiis that the distance from Oerr to Mabasl^Was^ixleen^ays luid ni^j^ 
bp llBDpnd ♦i^: to only tep days; they in like mann^ghBdes^uj^ to' 
in nuni1^|e^. whenever T asked questions'^J^^ tq 


hoarse of* ct>fiverktionridife jcdihtintial topic^f Jmch if, of 

[ Dhourraf^e tale|<p^e water**whee1s, on th^pjustice of Aie gov^prs. 
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mf0ni$ of ' ^u^ibisb, except .thie 




building is 

fragotents I 

thi>sflfnne»|kl' 1% foui corner aw^ Wo 

of tbe otheit’^are they.^ 

appeare(ic<0i^^,abbut two io^dianieter ; ' ; 

no hieroglyj^it^Si; or scid||^^8, are visible^ and the stOttes are iii a 
yery decay edistate^ ^fj^e temple Kadixbeen surrotind^d bf a big^ 
brick wall, fragme4tti<of , Which are still seen. <1 obserred no odi^ 
remains ef aoiuliuty in my hasty view of this rtiin. We continued 
at, a bwMt'ot dll the end of eleven hours aud a; half, when .we Wjpn 
reached thurbaak of thft>^river, opposite Dabrous, and crossed thd 
dry bed of ajbi'auch.of the stream, to an island; where some Ker- 
rarlsh Arabs were encamped, and we alighted at their teiits^^Uate at' 
night, after'n fide of twelve hears. I celebrated my safe return int# 
the northern parts of Nubia by having a lamb, which 1 putcdiased 
of. tlie three measures of Dhburra, roasted for my mppef. 

•The island is thickly overgrow^ with Wiaarisk trees; which shoot upii 
sp9>^ueOU8|y*^upqn all the islands whose surfaces 'consist of alluvial 
mtwi^aBd pot of sand. I was informed, in the'eourse of the night, 
that , a camvau of sixty camels of the Arabs Sheygya-'had arrived 
at Wpdy Haifa, for dates. Although continually harassed by tkd 
predatory inepfsions of the Sheygya, the Nubians never ^MBSM-iany' 
insult to the /merchants of that nation, .who visit foeiriyillages as 

x passing over from the island fo .dSb ;^main laud, 

iny dfi^edary* ^nk info the mud, aud it was with greut: difficulty 
that 1' saved it: these animals walk with a firm step through .sands 
as high as th^r knee ; but mud, the d6pth of an inch' only, wijil 
make them stuipjq^|. In half an hour we passed thpj vdlage’ cf 
Argpfn The w^tem shore, from foe Cuforact^’^s 




*'The dr|meclary is used (accQrding>tb |i genera) amoii^ 0^^ 

in the’ LevanQ^ to distinguish the caiuel ojt l^ter fit ' for iiding,."iFr 9 m the camel ^ 


burthen. 
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is (juite ,barrea 4 aiid to tKfe-obrth sands 

cover pl^nsil^ Iri'fone te>uf and d half^^l^i ^silid 4pposite to 

Eshkjp. 'Two l»u^ aa’d^^a half, saw th#^ villaj^e of .pdhey^ i^tf '^^e 
east bki»k ; there is bn l&at side an uninterrupted^rwej«#l^ ^s, 
from Eshke to Serca. - Oiir<*Toad lay 4 N. E. by hours 

,aiid a half came to Serra,jnearly o^ptwije tiie villageitf the same 
*4i% M the: east side. Jiit-five hours, atE#M|vruii^ of a, small 
tj^t^ple, pot far in Ifae midst, of 'low sand hills:, its 

main building is about .twenty-four feet square; thfe rodf has faj,!^ 
ip, aild the lower parts only of the original walls remain ; upob these 
Ihe Greeks had raised mud walls, and contorted thej'Fuin into ^a 
chprch, which, in its turn, had become a onosque. There arc ho 
rctnains ^>f columns ; and the hieroglyphics, and other sculptures, 
which .cover the walls, are worse . executed than any I- had seen, 
worse even than those at Samne, aboveraentionfed. The fragments 
. off«r battle-pieCe may still b5 discerned upon the waUjt’and there is 
^ very spirited, but rudely exeeuted gsoup- of Briareus, seized by the 
hair, apd under the victor’s knife, but protected bj^ the out^strotllhed 
arnr; of Osiris ; it difters from the similar representmiop s6 /Often 
mpeatedson the walls of the Egyptian tenjples ; inasmuch as Briareus 
is hot lmt^ n many-headed monster, but of .the natural human form, 
holdiag'^iip^his arms a dying friend ; both these figure^ have rings in 
their earSjfcipnd. the hair of the head is cut like that Of the Arabs of 
this pijrt of Africaj in at form which, has been mistaken . for, a cp^^y 
some travellers, in describing the same head-drest in the i^i^res of 
the tern plbs of Egypt. Opposite to this t^ple,ion the ea^Nside, is 
-.the hamlet of Artynok which lies to the north of the eastern 

$^ra. Five hours and p half, h'aras, (y»^), o||posilc th^ fertile 
ishtod qf‘th|t name. The sand hills ofSerra-oqi^ue till opposite 
.Ad|l|ndhhb^^^^^^^ the west- is a wide plain, wi^^nsiriated rocl^ .hiUs. 

^ ruinechip/ceek church, ft^wails' q^hicbni^e 
jpw«^i!]^l|"^j|^.^ijr, h(pigfat> are of, stone, and in thO'Teipfundi^ of 
bricks. A| :'seveo, houre apd-a halfi, we passed three sepulchres 
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• excavated ll?i;he iand-stott(^t>f a low«Tan^e of hills; they are coarsely 
wptked; ir fheh* interior are several Greek inscrip'tions of the time of 
the Lovter'Empire. Oiir road was now E.N. E. Opposite Adhendhan 
the western chain of mdimtains terminates, and some low hills, 
separated from the river by rising sandy ground, continue to the 
northwardr in nine hours we reached the shore, opposite Kosko. 
Nine and a halfi' crossed the dry bed of a branch of the stream to 
the island of Ballyane; and alighted, at the end of eleven hours, at 
the huts of some Kerrarish Arabs, on its northern extremity, directly 
opposite the castle of Adde. All these islands are deserted during 
the period of the inundation. 

March 22d. We recrossed, to . the shore, over the sands left on 
the decrease of the waters, and passed the villageof Ballyane (y**L)< 
At one hour and a half, ascended a steep sandy mountain: the 
mountains on both sides are close to the river. On the east side is 
Wady Fereyg: on the Avest side the mountain bears the name of 
Ebgambal probably a Greek word, the final syllabic hal 

being a modification of pofis. When we reached the top of the 
mountain, I left my guide, with the camels, and descended an almost 
perffcndicular cleft, choked Avith sand,' to view the temple of Eb- 
sanibal, of Avhich I had heard many magnificent descriptions. There 
is no road at. present to this temple, Avh'ich stands just over the bank 
of the river; but, it is probable, that some change may have takea 
place in the course of the stream, and that there mhy have been 
formerly a footpath along the shore, by which the temple was 
approached. It stands about twenty feet above the surface of the 
water, entirely cut out of the almost perpendicular rocky side of the 
mountain, and in complete preservation. -In front of the entrance 
are six erect colossal figures, representing juvenile persons, three on 
each side, placed in narroAv recesses, and looking UiAvards the river; 
they are all o'f the' same size, stand with one foot before the other, 
and are accompanied by smaller figures, which I shall presently de- 
scribe. They measure from the ground to the knee six feet and a 

M 
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half, and are placed in UefAUpiiiing ord^ii 1. A j|!ienBf "Ofiris, with 
a narrow Beard, a tiara pn his head, accteip^M f>)i two sthu,]! 
upright ^bress, about four feet in height/ one on ^ch -side! of liiS 
legs. 2. Isisi M'ith Horns ^ her arms, fild a small iigure all», 
each side; though coarsely executed, thfe expresMon of"# ’ »^‘ 
the countenance of the ISis is.truly grand aBMiiMevof'^?^ ^ 
lent. B. A youth, *wfith the usual high bonnet« up<^his « » 
head,%tis .ar^s hto^ng down, and two small fibres like^ ^ 
the precc^ng. These aremn one side of the door. Gn . 
the- other bide is, 4. The same youth; 5. Isis, having the globe# 
encompassed by two serpents,. upon her head'; and 6. the*youth a 
third ^me; each with the two small accompanying figures; as before. 
Of the smfdl figures, some of those on the side* iasV tnehtiotxed differ 
from the others in having the hair on the right side of the head falling 
in a . thick bunch upon the right shoulder, while 'the left side « 
shaved. The spaces between the niches^wherd the liurge figures 
stand, are covered with hieroglyphics. A small door leads into^the 
pronaos of the tCmple, which is supported by' Six square 'Cohidtos, 
each three feet square: the pronaos is thirteen paces in length, hnd 
seven in Breadth. The capitals of the ctdumns represent heads tf 
Isis, similar to those at Tintyra^ except that they are in much lower 
relief, and in the same, style as the sculptures on the walls of the 
temple; the ornament represented on these heads is'in the folm of^a^' 
temple, and the hair fells down in two thick ringlets, differing in ihi^ * 
respect, also, from .the figures at Tintyra. The^iiaiTow 
entered from the jwonaos by one large, and twodhiaU gates; itis 
only, three paces in depth, with a dark chamber on each side. The 
adytum is seven feet square; the remains of d statu^, cutout of the 
rock^,hitp i^^Ude in the back wall, and in the door is a deep sepul- 
chlfel^ekcayaticfn. The walls of the three apartments are coveted 
with -^^rt^yplfiGS, and the. usual sacred figims of the Egypti^ 
templel?f»*Tl%/fi^e8 seem to -have been painteiiii^^ii^ow, ex- 
cepting the hair, which, in several of them, is black ; that of Isis is in 
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black and xrHite'^ripes. Ofier^gs t€t #siii8 of lotus and of leaves 
of the Doufli frequently reprqseated; and, as in all the 

If ubian teniples, ft'iareus, beneath the hind of the victor, is repeated 
in several pieces Y die is hdfe again of thediatural huma^form. The 
temple ofdlhsimbal seems to have been fbe model* of raat at Derr, 
to which Idhink it^jnuch interior in date^; it was no doubt d^icated 
to the worship of Jsis. ^ The style in wldch the^rculpmres are exe- 
cuted denotes highnontiquity. A few paces' to %e i^rth of the 
entraiKe, in the rock above it, is a bas-relief of Osiris, in a sitting 
jposthve, with a iupplicant kneeling with extended arms before him : 
both figunes are surrounded with hieroglyphic characters.,^ ^ was 
afWwards infoimed, at Derr, that there is, near this temple, d!ni‘ the 
bank of ^ the river, the statuh ot' a nian someudiat above the human 
size, with the Egyptian com-mcasure tinder his arm ; and that it is 
oompret^y overflowed during the inundadon. ' 

Having, as I supposed^ seen all the antiquities of Ebsambal, Iwas 
about to ascend ffae sandy side of the mountain by the same way 1 
had descended ; when having luckily turned more to the southward, 
I fell in with wlwtt is yet visible. of four immense colossal statues out 
out of the rock, at a distasiee of about two hundred yards from the 
teqaple; they stand in a deep recess, excavated in the mountain; 
hut it is greatly tp be regretted, tha^^they are. now almost entirely 
jd beneath the sands, which ate 'blown down here in torrents. 
! f entire h4ad, and part of the breast and arms^of one of the 
statttiSs are yet above' tlie surface ; < of the one' next to it scarcely any 
part is visible^ tilit head being brbken off, and the body covered with 
sand to above the shoulders; of the other two, the bonnets only 
appear. Itis difEcultYo determine, whether these statues are in a 
sitting or standing posture ; their backs adhere to a>por^Bn pf rock, 
which projectsi^om the main body, and'Which may represent a part 
of a chair„or may fW^erely a cplnmn^ljlbF^ft^port;; They#domot 
front the riypf^ likb , those of temple Jqi^described, but are turned 
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with their faces due norths Wwards the more fert^fllidiljies of Egypt, 
so tliat tiie line on which they ^kand forms an ai^e with the course 
of the stream. • The head which is above the surfaces has a mok 
expressive, youthful countcfnance, approaibhing nearer to the Grecian 
model of beauty*, than thitt of any ancient Egyptian J^e I have 
seen ; iji<|eed, were it not for a thin oblong beard#jt migl^-well pass 
for a niead of Plfllas.'* ’ This statue wears the high bonnet usually 
call^ cpm-fn^ure, in the front .of which is a projection bearing 
the fij^rfe'of a nilometl;r ;..the same is upon the bonnets of the two 
others the arms are covered with hieroglypHicSj deeply cut .in the 
san^^stQne, and well executed ; the statue measures seven yards 
across the shoulders, and cannot, therefore, if in an Upright pos^e, 
be less than from sixty-five to seventy fet in height : the ear is one 
yard and four indies in length. On the wall of the rockj^iin the 
centre of the four statuesj is the figure of tlie hawk-headM Okris, 
surmounted by a globe ; beneath which, I suspect, could the sand 
be cleared away, a vast temple would be discovered, to theantrance 
of which the above colossal figures probaWy'serve as ©rnameuts, in 
the same manner as the six belonging to the neighbdunng temple of 
Isis : I am^also led to conjecture, from the presence of the hawk- 
headed figure, that 4;his was .a temple dedicated to Osiris. T^e 
levelled face of the rock behind the colossal figures, is covered with 
hieroglyphic characters; over which is a row of upwards of twenty 
sitting figures, cut out of the rock like the others, but so muclr de- 
face^y that l could not make out distinctly, from helow, whal^ey 
weTe mean\for ; they are about six-feet in heights Judging from 
the featyres. of the colossal statue visible above Jiie' sand, I should 
pronounce these works to belong to the finest period of , Egyptian 
scylphife on thy other hand, the hieroglyphics oii the face of 
the, paejk of Very indifferent execution, and to be of the 
same^e p> tji«e ill the temple at Derr. A^ fd^ paces: tO the south 
of the 'lour^coldl^al stiitu^, rec^ hewn out. of the- rock, with 
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steps leadinj^'i^ib^ it from the riyeF$ its walls are cov^ed. with 
hieroglyphic ins^ptitoas, and rdprSentatiods of Isis, and the hawk- 
headed Osiris, ; ' • *, 

. The temple of Ebsambal serves as a place of refuge to th^^ inhabi- 
tants of Ballyane, and the neighbouring Arabs, againirt a'Moggrebyn 
tribe of Bedouins, who regularly, every ^^year, make incuisipns into 
these parts! They belong to the tribes w^ich-^arolie^tled btitweep the 
Great Oa4s and, Siout. When they set out,^ tlley jepair^hrlt' to 
Argo, where they commence their predatory course, plunderlbg all 
the villages on the .western bank of the river ; they next visit ^ahass, 
Sukkot, Batn el Hadjar, Wady Haifa, the villages opposite ©err, 
and: lastly Dakke ; near the latter place, they ascepd the modhtain, 
and return through the desert towards Siout. ,, The party usually 
consi|ts*of about one hundred and fifty horsemen, and as many 
camel-riders; no one dares oppose them in Nubia; on tire con- 
trary, the governors pay them a visit, when they arrive opposite to 
Derr, and > make them some presents. The incursions of this tribe 
are one of the principal reasons, why the greater part of the western 
'bank of the Nile -is deserted. JVhenever they advance towards feal- 
lyane, its inhabitants retreat yrkh their 'cJittle to the temple of Bb- 
s|mbal. The Moggrebyns last year n.ttempte<i to fierce this place of 
JJpfuge, but failed, after losing ^veral men. 

•. jErom Ebsambal our road lay E. N.iJ^. along a barren, sandy 
sho^^ At three hours and a half mom our setting put in the morn- 
ings ^re pass^ $ome ruined Greek chapels ; and at the end six 
hours and a half, alighted (opposite to Formundy, on tip east side) 
at an Arab tent, in which was a young man, and a pretty ’^ri, his 
cqusin ; their relations lived on the east side, and had sept thenoL over 
to watch a few sown fields. I asked the girl wlptfae|:|ihe w^ 
<draid of remaining .alone with the youdi ? 0 no,,w‘ghe,»jepliedj 

♦♦ is he not my courin ?.” ^ U Cops™ among^the 

Bedouins a/e considered ^most in lie lame; light as brothers and 
sisters. ' ■ 
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MqKch ^S4r A continuation' of the high san^, shore. We left 
the river to our right, and bade a shprt cut aci^ thef{>laini in a 
N. E. by E. direction. Jn two hours and a half, we passpd, at abob 
one -bourns distance to our right, the village of Tosko, -which stands 
on both sidib nf the river. Fiye hours, Mosmos a village on. 

the west h&k, opposit^ to ^Wady Bostain. Sb^ ^burs, passed Wady 
Shubakr^n jlife |!a»t bank ; from thence ourjoad was E? N. E. over 
a widd'piain, b^f^een the western mountains and the nv^. At nine 
hours, saw, to our bright, the village of Kette. About two miles dis- 
tan(x .^m the, river is an insulated hill^ com|^ed of sand-stone^fe 
whij^h a small sepulchral cumber has been formed, seven paces m 
leugth, three) in; Jjreadth, and five feet and ja hbf in height, with a 
sepulchral excavation in the centre; adjoining to it is a smaller 
chamberlain the boftom, of wliffch isi a bust placed between seats, 

destined probably for mummies^ The sides of the principajl chambj^ 
are covered wjtii paintings, the colours of which are as well. 
served ,^,those in the tombs of the kings at Thebes, though they 
not so well executed; the principal 8ubjecti<are figures baking . 
offerings and 5 paying adoration ,to Psiris and : I observeri on 
one side e Gynocephalus ^balming a body extended upon a table 
before h^; and on another, the same figure holding in his hand^ a 
balance, before which standk)»a sphinx : in the small chamber agni- 
culturd subjixts are^.depicted, as ploughing, sowing, hoeing, ^ 9 ; 
There gca nb other sepulchres in.this place. It will alyrays be patter 
of surprise that similar excavations are not fteqUc^ly^ found in the 
mountain^f Nubia, abundant as bey are in those p^^^pt, iii the 
neighbourhood of all ancient cities. In eleven hours we came again 
to .the river,^at a village called Ayfe (««) ; and at the end of eleven 
hoi^^^^dt jiialf reached Tomas whep we alighted, at a 

h 9 ¥^tildba^ng to Hassan Kashef. This is a large village, and the 
greater^ai^ 0 f»|^ mlu^ are descendants of the 4 |ahs Ghuiirbye, 
by whofu Naba was formerly^ • 

March 24//i: In about, one hour anff a half from Tomas, we 
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arrived oppcx^teiPiri', whe»1^ a ^ferryjtf convey passenger! across. 
After waiiahg soiil^ time fof the boatj which happened to be on the 
opposite sidcj i saw Hasshu Kashef hiniSel^hter it, to crossthe river; 
wheflfhe r^hed the shore, he received me very coolly ; *“'^ou had 
no business," saidhe,, “ in MahMS ; *#hy , did you notV|tBrh, after 
reaching SvdtkOt then asked hie what presents I h^a'-^yen to 
his brothers, i’teld fihn A I had given them np ^^tSj as I 
had none t^giyeT^ wondCrrthen," he saW> “ Bow they M'y6u 
pa^s, for you had ‘no letters to 'them.” I replied that they had 
'freafed me vejjy kiiidiy, and had* even killed a lamb for pae; 
though this was '«0t thd truth, arid I , only said so by vrtCf of rebuke 
to Hassan Kashef, who.had not offered me any ariimal food, while 
I remained with him. " I then entered the boat, which \he governor's 
slaves dragged along shore, tb 'Rriril^ Sherri tJffe’Kashef wished ^ 
inspect some fields. ' Here 1 withesied* pne of those cruel acts of 
^ ip otism* which are so common in the East: in walking ’over a 
le^ ffdd^^with about thirtyl^^attendants and slaves, Hassari told the 
odMer that he had done wrong in sowing the fi^d With barley, as 
watet-melons^would have grewri better. He theri took some melon 
seed out of his* pocket, and 1|^ving it to ^the roan, said “ yOri*bhd 
better tear up tho bhrley and sdw this." As the 'barley was neitriy 
ripe, the man Of course excused himself from complying with the 
Kashef’s comihand : “ Thit# ! will sow> them for yqu," said the 
latter^ and ordered his people immediately.to tear up the crop/ and 
lay Quit the field fof the reception of the melon se*^; The boat vras 
then loaded ^ritlV the barley, arid a faroily thus reduced to mis^y, 
in order that the governor might feed his horses and camlls for 
three days on the barley stalks. - ^ 

I retuidfed;^ l)err with Hassan Kashef, but leriiai'fifedlhBre /only 
9 ?few houi^,' P distnissed my honest Keriiirish ^ide, Idohamroed 
Sdd ; at patring, I ^ve him a woollen 'Mi^^^ irliic^ he had Ibrig 

* A soit^of shawl worn about the iili^ d^S^shoulders by the Egyptians. 
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before expressed a great desire to pbssess. Bfe^asa good man^ 
J)ut had one defect, and a very great one in a guide: he never <^uld 
be prevailed upon to tell me the distances of places ; or state the 
spot where we should halt for fhe night. Whenever I questioned 
him on these points his constant reply was, Allah ysahhel aleyna 
(U^ 4^1), “ May God smooth our path !” and when I pressed 

Jiim for a decisive answer, he would exclaim : “ God is great ; he 
can prolong distances, and shorten them.” Like many Arabs, he 
thought, that to pronounce, with any degree of eertainty, on \he 
futqre, ,is an insult to the Deity, and the occasion o^ raisfortunhS ia^ 
a journey; few of them, therefore, ever speak of any thing to be 
done, without adding; “ In shallah” ^ 0 * If pleases God : 
but my old guide would not even go so far. ; and always evaded 
conversing oa wliat was likely to happen. At parting, when he 
asked me for my Mellaye,,! answered, “ May God smooth your 
path,” a phrase usually employed towards beggars, whetf they aye 
civilly told to be gone; “ No,” said he, “for once, I will beg you 
to smooth it;” so I gave him the Mellaye, and a small present in 
money; and am confident that Abou Sad will never forget me. 
On taking leave of Hassan Kashef, I ofiPered him my pistols as a 
present, for I certainly had reason, upon the whole, to be satisfied 
with his behaviour towards me ; but he was in a very ill hhmour, 
and told me, that they were not pistols fit for a Kashef; and .that he 
wanted a pair of long pistols, such as the Mamelouks carry in their 
holsters. I promised to send him such a pair, and thus we parted. 

I have already written to Cairo for the pistols; and the Kashef will 
not be a little surprised at receiving them ; for it is very unusual in 
the East to remember the services of any one, whose good offices 
ard%o longer wanted. ^ 

long as Egypt enjoys a settled government, travellers may 
|>roce^ through Nubia #ith safety; as that government iwill always 
be respected by the Nubidn chiefs, at least as far as^ady Haifa. 
Whenever the Kashefs have nothing to apprehend from Egypt, 
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1 suspect no |n(l^ller M{ilt able tQj^)€»etrate farther than |^err, 
but^i^t he will there be stripped of his property , and sent bicjc. 
In any ease,* it is necessary to be fund^^hed with presents, particu- 
larly if alk|he three brothers happen be at Derr; for they arc 
extremely jealous of each other, and if ^a present were given to one 
only, the twq oth^^otild cestainly pjreyent the traveller^^rorii pro- 
ceeding farther into the, country. . f 

Being furnished with a new guide, who was. to accompany tne, Jtu 
Assoi^an, I recrossed the. river, and slept this n’ight, at one hour and 
a hfdf from Derr, ..nearly opposite Diwan, in a hut which some 
labourers had built at a water-wheel. ■ 

March ^oth. At one hour and a half from where I slept, is a 
place near the river called Hassaya (^L»».), where a village .formerly 
stood ; here are tlie ruins of a small temple. The pronaos is sixteen 
paces in length, and consists of thr& row? of square columns, 
four in eadh row, and two feet square, with a row of four [ j_ J_ 
round ones next thccellji; the whole are without capitals. 

'Hiq hieroglyphics are badly sculptured ; the beetle is the 
figure most frequently met with on the columns. The pro- ^ ^ 
naos is encompassed by a wall*, which fills , up the, intervals between 
the outer rows of columns. The cella is entered from the pronaos 
through a narrow chamber ; gn cither side of the cella is an apart- 
ment, equal to it in depth, but, narrower.; there is no adytum. The 
waUs of the cella have a thick coat of plaster, on which are paint- 
ings of Greek saints. The temple is interesting on.aceount of its 
preservatipn, being almost entire ; but the sands have agcumulated 
considerably round its walls and columns. Tliere is a well paved 
terrace bn the top of the cella; and the Greel^ had built a cupola 
over the pronaos. I believe this to be the temple pien tinned by 
l^orden, as situated near Amada. About twentyf,yar^a ^distant, from 
i^ ’towards river, aye the fouj^ationapf^Otkor stone edifice. 

At two h^rs And a half, is the vihagb* Areyga (ALjOj oppofeite 
Shakke, on the east side. There ia% short route over the mountain 

• ■ • N 
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fronji Derr to Assouan ; I preferred# folloi^Bg»1the |^ks 0 , the 
riv#. The shore continued to be very sandy ; ftom an exc^^^l|ion 
made by the peasants in suarch of treasure,, I perceived Ahat the 
sands covered a stratum of, rich alluvial soil, whoee,sur|Etce 
height which the water does not now reach, even d,uring; the highest . 
inundations.. 1 had opportunities of snaking 4h|^. ||am^ observation 
in se\^ral other places; which seems to prove that either the bed of 
the Nile or its inundations have been formerly,. mtH||j|;( higher in 
Nubia, than tliey are'at present; Tor the eaj*th is evidently a deposit 
of its waters. The shore is quite barren from.Areyga northil«|fds. 
At four hours we passed opposite to Songary. At^five hours we came 
to the small village of Maleky (,^U), opposite the northern extremity 
of Wady Songary. In six hours and a half, we arrived in front of 
the southern extremity of Wady el Arab ; the shore here is quite bar- 
ren, and’ there is only a small hamlet. In ten hours, we reached th^ 
banks of the river, opposite Seboua, where are tlie fine fuins which 
I mentioned, in describing my route soutliward.* They stand oh 
the side of low hills, which a narroAV plain separates from the ^er. 
In front of the temple is a propylon similar to that of th# temple of 
Gome at. Thebes. It is twenty-eight paces in length; and in the 
centre of its two pyramidal wings is a small 
gateway, leading, into the court of the pronaos, 
two-thirds of which are buried in sand. The 
pronaos has five columns, without capitals, on fnch of its longest 
sides ; in front of each column, and joined to it^. is a colossal- figure , 
(like those at Gome), about sixteen feet in height, having tlie arms 
crossed upon the breast, with the flail in one hand , and the crosier 
in the other ; all these figures are much mutilated. The walls of 
the; propylon, and of the pronaos, having been constructed of small 
blodb of very friable sand-stone, are so much decayed, that lit||c 
now feinain% of the sculptures „.^ith which they were origin^y 

^ * See p. 16. . • 
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cot^d ; BriareUs, bodlbs, ftiay yet be distltiguishe# 

(Ml<'!ii#Qunide widi of the proJJylotf. In front of the entrance, 
on tlMlr. ground^ eolosifol human statue, the head and breast of 

whiti® afr€l%4iied * the sand ; it probabljfistood on the side of the 
gdte^ like tbilfdcddssi at Ldxor ; it is'S 'tnale figure, and in the same 
attitude as front t)f thh' temple of Isis at Ebsambal. 

In front oTtlfe pfOpySto, and aboht dliirty yards distant from it, are 
two statues fei‘'’feet' in'^ height, and ^ven paces from each other; 
their'«fhCes are towards' the river,' and they are attached by the ' back 
to i stfifie pillar of C^al height; they are rudely executed, proper- 
tibli being so little -bbserved, that the ears are half the length’of the 
head ; they both wear the high bonnet, and represent unbearded 
male figures. An avenue of sphinxes ICads from the river to the 
templb f but the* greater part of them are now buried ; four remain 
by the side of the two last mentioned statues, differing from ew^h 
other in sile and shape, but all representing the bodies of lions with 
the heads of young ^men, and the usual narrow beard under the 
diiri*. I observed a hole on the top of their flattened heads, in- 
tendi&d, perhaps, to receive a small statue. Near the temple are 
some niounds Of rubbish and broken ' pottery. The whole fabric 
appears to be of the remotest antiquity, and to have been imitated 
by the more modern architects of Egypt ; for the propylon, and the 
pronaos, with its colossal statues, are found at Gome, on a larger 
scale; the two statues in advance of the propylon are the miniucures 
of thdife in front of the Memnonium ; and the sphinxes are seen at 
Kamafc^ it wai long after sunset before I quitted this tem{)le, 
we proceeded ‘only half an hour farther, and alighted at the hut of 
an Aleykat ‘Arab; ■ 

In one hour and a half we came'to Wady Medyk, 
ivhich stand#oa both'sides of the river; ‘ The'' Senna-mekke grows 
Bt^fi^iii^ar^ildaiitities: The mhabitantkof Medyk, who retired to 
Esne aftef Bie passage of the Mamelouks, ■ had not yet returned. 



EL NOWABATr^lEMPtm OF J^fHARRAKA. 


Many o^them died there of* the sn^HPi>ox.* In two ^fttrs and a 
hsdfWe^i^sed opposite to Wad^* N^sreUab. In three hi^u^s^andwi 
half, we camp to El Nowabati a ruined willage^^pposite 
on the east bank. The shore is here very narrpw, and the w^em 
hills are low, and sandy. AtHve hours and a half, we saw, upon die 
hills, the ruins of several Greek churches. Seven hours, El Mehar- 
•raka, on both sides of the Nile.' Upon the rocky bill, over the river, 
stands a small ruined city, the ‘houses of which had been built partly 
of small stones, and j^rtly of mud ; they are of Arab constraetion. 
Eight hours and a half brought uato the northern extremity of Windy 
Meharraka, where the plain widens considerably, being broader 
than in any other part north, of Derr; though it is cultivated at 
present only near the fiver. Here is the ruin of a temple, consisting 
of a portico of fourteen massy columns, with capitals of different 
sizes and fonns, according to the ancient Egyptian 
taste in architecture; They are encompassed by a 
wall, Vvhich being joined to. the entablature of the 
colonnade, forms a covered portico all round. ^The 
southern wall has fallen down, apparently from some sudden 'and 
violent concussion, as the stones are lying on th,e ground, ill layers, 
as when placed in the wall; a proof that they;must have fallen all at 
once. I'.observed some hieroglyphics sculptured upon single stones 
lying about in this part. The columns on tlie south side are joined to 
each other, except the two centre ones, by a low wall, half thar 
height, in the same manner as those in the temple of the^diawk- 
he^ed Osiris at Phila;. There is one large ‘entranoe^ and two 
smaller ones, and a stair-case leading up tO'the^itop. Several 
paintifigs of .Greek saints are upon the walls; bub no hieroglyphics, 
n Of sculptures, of any kind, are visible, not even the'^ioboj common 
to all4he Egyptian temples*; neither are theroiany scu^tures on t|ie 



* If IS a currous fact, which has been attested to me by many persoiiS|^ that the small- 
pox has never been known to visit the Wady "Kenous or the narrow shorl frpm the 
Cataract up to ftorosko. This disease is welji^nown at'Derr, where it is muck ai^ded. 
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cobfflons. faille walls of lljliBruin^are vafy^-M and^i 
iMIKtcted.f^iT^re 1^ sevamli!6H%eili inscriptions upon 
ilik; bdll^cbuldfoiy^read^rthe follov^g clearly: 








/ImI NlOC<j>PONtfvN ‘ , 

"SAlpWc-^eAir/jN/ifA , ' .,•.« 

kvNhWAem^ 

Ntoc*/fo^^rocc/T#£PoW ‘ 

' en-A0co ' ’ , 

I copied the .following inscription, which is upon the wall; bqt 
.1 unacquainted with the, characters, and have no opportunity at 
present of asejertaining what they are : 


'TV*: 




*♦* 






There are besides, several inscnptions’in the ancient popular Egyp- 
tian character, such as is seen on the manuscripts of papyrus. 4 * 
The whole portico stands upon a terrace of massy stones, eight 
feet high towards the river; on this side is the great gate, but, as 
there are no steps^up to it, it is probable that it was used only duriug 
the period of inundation, when vessels might moor close under it ; at 
presewh the. water does not reach the temple, at the time of the inun- 
dation. The pbrtico is fifteen paces in length, and nine in breadth: 
there is nothing, about it which denotes it to be of Egyptian origin, 
^except the palindeaves sculptured on the capitals of the columns; it 
'•possesses, l^ever, an imposing simplicity, and belongs, I think, to 
, llie ^t epoch of Eg^ architecture^- ' jpitise to the walls of the 
pprticd,|ijre :|f!^; radios of another btui^ing, w^<^h had pjobably 
been iiteihple similar to the above, and not a part of the same stnic- 
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ttlre, <for|ts?coul(J n<rt any iairespondiiig par^ 

bu^dflj^. "f A wdl only remains, 'iui^tlie foundations of^tfi4at<fi!nn%af^ 
btrildii^-^ several sculphires^ roaevof whifib repip 

sents Isis sitting under a tree,* and receiving offi^ngs; ifeis in ygh 
rdief, unlike any thing* of the kind I havo'seen itf*3^yptian temp^-, . 
.and more resembling Grecian sculpture, ^i^^^drcuinstance, and 
the GrecianoMke simplicity of the portico, lead lamto conjecture that ‘ 
both ’edifices, were work of the Ptolemies, who-uconstructed 
temples to the Egyptian deities in several parts of Egypt, iinsrhich 
they imitated the architecture * consecrated to their worship; - I smv 
no hieroglyphics on the wall. r s * f 

There are large mounds of rubbish, and fragments of pottery, in 
this place. Several travellers haye expressed their astonishnrent at 
the immense heaps of rubbish* consisting chiefly of pottery, which Ore 
met with ottthe sites of ancient Egyptian towns; and, if we aM to 
attribute their formation to the accumulation of the* fragments of 
earthen vessels used by the inhabitants for domestic purposes, they 
are indeed* truly surprising; but I ascribe their origin to another 
cause. In^SJpper Egypt, the walls of the peasants' houses are very 
frequently constructed in part of jars placed one over Ae other, and 
cemented together with mud ; in walls of ihclosures, or in such as 
require only a slight roof, the upper part is very generally formed of 
the sam^ materials; in the parapets also of the flat-roofed houses a 
double'i or triple row of red pots, one over the ‘Other, usually .runs 
round the terrace, to conceal the females of the family when walking 
upon it. . Pots are preferred to brick, because the walls foi»ed of 
them are lighter, more quidily built, and have a much .neater ap- 
pearance. They possess, likewise, another advantage, which is, that 
they cannot be pierped at night by robbers, wi^duti^peCasiOning 
noise, by the pots failing down, and thus awakening 1^inmate| of 
the dwelling^ while bricks can be removed silently, one by one,' as ik 
often done, by oighidy depredators, whp break into t|>^bou8f!S in this 
manner. If flien we suppose that pot walls were in commoii’^se by 




dife a^ie^^iBhabitaDtevthei^ 4|l|^Ii;en potteR^ 

fliCisfaalfK^ aeeouDted .foir| for stone^lt seems to have ki^,as 

y|l|le usedifor hlbitationB^jof the SBcieht Egyptians, as it 

ifeset.the^pieseBt dayv • i •: y; > 

Near Wady Meherraka tbe iishuid jof Derar conammices. At 

ei|^t horn add three quarters is the village of Korty^ About two 

hundred yards 'ht»in the river-*stands k ruined temple; it is’ the 

smailest 1 have seen^ and may truly be called an Egyptian temple 

iaMiniature, being only ten paces in length; 'the cella and adytum 

are yet standing; the proneos seemsito be- buried under the sand. 

Of the sculptures, a few' figures, and the winged globe over the gates, 

remain; but the whole temple is in a very mutilated state. At the 

end of nine hours and a half^ we stopped at the house of a Sheikh, 

* 

on- the southerp extremity of Wady Dakke (ri;a tfilj).. ' ’ • 

March iftk. After an hour’s march, we eame to the ruin of a 
temple, one of die finest remains of antiquity that is met with in 
the valley of the Nile. In the front stands a large propylon, thirty 
paces in ien^h, in the centre of which is a gate similat to that of the 
propylon at Edfbu ; before this gate lies a fragment pf the body of 
a sphinx. There are neither hieroglyphids nor figures of any kind 
upon the outer wall of the prOpy Ion; in both the wings are staircases 
leading up to the top, exactly similar in their constructicm to those 
iniihe popylom at Philm ; the two wings communicate with each 
other by a terrace over the gate-: there, are numerous small chambers 
one above the other from the bottom to the top, in both wings.i|ji On 
the wall which fronts the gate of die temple, and on the sides olihe 
gateway, are sculptures and hieroglyphics. 




Sixteen paces, distant from the.propylon is the i^ntrance ito th^ 
.pronaos, between two columns, united to the waHj whjch isfhaifrtheir 
height; they -have the same capitals as the columns of the opi^r 
temple at Philae, which are seen no where else in Egypt, and which 
are represented in the travels of Denon, who says that ^ey ap- 
proach the Gfecian style by the elegance of thw forms. Upon the 
columns of the temple of Dakke are various figures, among which I - 
particularly .noticed one of a Aorper. The pronaos is ten. paces in 
length, and seven in breadth : its roof is Tgrraed orf enormous blocks 
of stone,iat least fifteen feet long. A door li^ds from the pronaos . 
into a narrow apartment, only four paces in breads,* Which 
ipunicates with the adytun^ by . another door ricThly ornameBi^. 
On one side of the adytum is a small dark chamber, in which is a 
deep sepulchre, with a large lion sculptured in the wall imm^ately 
over it; and, on the other ./side, behind the walh.isa passage, com- 
municating with the pronaos, and containing 'a. staircase which leads 
i«p*t6. the top of the building. The adytum is abffut si$ 
square j beyond'it is another apadment, somewi^t^ lat^r, commu>^ 


.H* . 0 

* This nirroiW room behind the 




• prpnaos ^ peculiar to apme of ^ temples of Nubia ; 
1 have Apt seen i|t iti Egypt; Aor do I 6iow’whether I sliould be4[^6rin; callm^^ it the 
cella. ■ r - ‘ ■ ■ ■■ ^ 
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ipclosed betweet***^ 

iJie^aU liti^ wtiiffi vlHi^ch incldsed the 

builAwg on lint oi|^ieh the fouridih'dlis are* now 

remShiing. ‘ A Mtge block o^granite lying on the floor of this apart- 
ment, fe one df few instltfde^ wherdiifghanite is found In the 
tehii|fldl of Nubia. ' Alohg ifeei bottom of the Walls are represented 
lotuS plants in flower^ to which offering are presented. 

Thefe are Ho historical sculpture's in any part of this temple, buf 
the^^l^Eterib'r walls, as well as all the apartments, within, are thickly 
covered with figures representing religious subjects: on the fijrmer 
some of the figures are four feet’ in height; those on the latter are all 
beautifully executed, and equal. to the best specimens of the kind 
which travellers adnjire at Hermonthis and Philse ; indeed, I prefer 
the figures in the chamber behind the adytum^ to any that are in the 
temples at those places: in no temple of Egypt have I seen such 
correctness of design or gracefulness of outline ; some of the figures 
might ha¥e adorned a Grecian building, On each side of the 
narrdw apartment behind the pronaos is a small gate, opening into 
the passage above-mentioned ; opposite to one of these gates is an 
avenue leading down to the river, and on* the outside of the other are 
two long inscriptions; one of Which is in hieroglyphics, and the 
Other, immediately below it, and, apparently, by the same band, in 
the|i^rnmon Egyptian character, like that on the rolls of papyrus. I 
con,^ure the latter to be a translation of the former, and if so, it 
may prove to be of some interest. The propyion and the whole of 
the temple seem to have been encompassed by a brick inclosure, 
parts of ]|irhich still remain, and traces of the rest may be discerned 
under the mounds of sand. The Greek Christians had appropriated 
this temple to their worship, several paintings of saints yet remaining^ 
on the Avails. . In tlm>gateway, and on the yvallof the propylon, are 
numerous.Greek and Egyptian ioscripflons, by curious visitors ; of 
the former I the following : ' 


0 
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crtmw 

, irXfiT® £t):W1®^>(‘ AVwfiis'Sf ** 

E TOYS A B kAltAfO0Aoff „ 

A Tl « Xl^ W M fr© t A IT <^ \ A *v W 

cT f A rM ro CO M I ti TdrifAr 
ire ? 1 6 A e A M Ti N H N icAi|tr A 

h/ doN Va 1 irpocejicrN wcA 0 

> ' • ' 

£fHHMM6nCT 

AOMItlOCAfPf ANOC 

CTPATiClte» FX 5 troYMw 
^HAl feocMiAOMin 
. OYlOCHCYCYNTivnAMTA 
qiKU/rrfocekYNHOA 
J60M MerJCroWeFHH. 

I X 4a f M NOYiTA/CAPOC 
TbV^VF»OVTYB/ T k 

I conjecture the temple of Dakke to have been built alter the 
plan of Philae ; although upon a smaller scale, its execution ap- 
peared to me to be still more careful than that of Phil® ; and it is 
extremely interesting from the high preservation of all its detiils. 
Dakke is probably the ancient Fselcis, and the small chaj^i at 
Kobban, on the eastern side of the river, Cmtra-Fsehk. .l^fetemple 
at Korty has retained its ancient name, Corti; and the por^o of 
Meharraka must therefore stand upon the site of Hieni^wminon : 
the temples of Seboua, Hassaya, and Ebsambal, with their, cities, 
are cpnsequently unknown tn the. Itinerary of Antpeihus. 

To tiEie •north of the temple are the remains v^l'an Afajl» to^, 
where I i»w some tomb-stones with Cufic inscriptions similar to 
those, antppg the. sepulchres of Assouanv l^e plj|iir Js covered with 
large heaps of rubbish. From Dakke to Betllakh, a village oppo- 
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site » -'a' roufe^ 

wiB|g^, Called treie 

Al»tbe %iii 4ouwitravelli^^ frptrf our setting ont m the 

ri)e^ing,‘ \^e rehCl^d;^Wfi%^3$ipitan9ni^ cn-both of the 

rf^i In five hour8r^ii4y |3'y^ northern extremi^ of 

this village iC e te0ipi%^ the rock, which presents a fine 

coht^ to its neighbonrat Dakke, having been executed in the 
infi^iic^ of architectural art, when the aHist produced an imposing 
eff^t not by the gracefulness, but the magnitude of his figures.. 
This temple stands upon the top of a hill, the broad declivity of 
Which 4s covered with rubbish and some fragments of colossal 
sta1;Ues. . In front, is a portico, consisting of five square columns on 
' eaOhside, cut out of the; rock, with a row of circular cohmms in front, 
constructed of several blocks, and which originally supported an 
entablature. Of these columns only two remain. 

Belbra eaCh of the square-sided columns stands a 
colos;^ statue of sand-stone, about eighteen feet 
High, holding a fiail in one hand, the other hanging 
down ;*they all represent male figures, with the 
narrow beard under the chin, and the high sphinx 
cap upon the head : their shoulders are covered 
with hieroglyphic inscriptions. On both sides of 
the portico is an Open alley, hewn in the rock, from 
whCrice, perhaps, the materials of the front colon- 
nade were taken. The pronaos, which is entered frCm the portico 



by a large ^te, is eighteen paces square, and’ contains two rows, 
three 'M' ^chi of Jnimense columns, or rather props, (for they are 
Without capitals,) measuring five feet by seven in the plan. In front 
o^ChC^ pf tl^ese cblumns is a colossal fighfe, metre than twenty feet 
in h^igl*- representing the usial juvihile bhai^ter; with the corn- 
measure nr DOnbet on the head,^^’^ crossed upon the breast, 
ar(^ holdings thd' Aafi gnd crbsSctf f AllhOtt^ theSC' siatues are rtiiSefy 
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executed, the outtines of their bc^es b^giesff^cori%!|g$ 4 ^ven ^^ tho^^ 
of the 8tatUe8;at Seboua, and tteir legs .^ret round 
have a striking effect in this eomptfab^ely small/apacbnent; inde^, 
accustomed as I had been to the grandeur of Egyptian ten^{>leit of 
Avhich I had examined so many incomparable specimens, I w^s never- 
theless strhck witli admiration on entering this gloomy pronaos,; and 
beholding these immense figures standing in silence before nie. Tljey 
ira^^ediately recalled to my memory the drawings I had seen. pf the 
caves near Surat, and*other Indian excavated temples, which, in inany 
respects, bear a strong resemblance to those of Nubia. On the side 
walls of the pronaos are four recesses, or niches, in each of which 
are three statues of the natural size, representing the diflerent sym- 
bolical male and female figures which are seen on the walls of tlie 
temples of Egypt. The centre figures are generally clothed in a • 
long dress, while the others are naked. All these figures, as well as 
the colossi, are covered with a thick coat of stuCco, and had once 
been painted ; they must then have had a splendid appearance. A 
door leads from the pronaos into the cella; in the centre of the 
cella are two niassy pillars, and on either side a small apartment, 
which was probably a' place of sepulture; in the floor of each are 
high stone benches, which may have served for supporting mummies; 
or perhaps as tables for embalming the bodies deposited in the 
temple; the floors have been broken up in search of treasure, and 
are now covered with rubbish. Behind the cella, and communi- 
cating with it by a door, is the adytum, on each side of which is a 
small chamber, also opening into the cella, exactly like those in the 
temple at Perr. In the posterior wall of the adytum are four 
statues, above the human size, seated ; and its thexentre of- the floor 
is a large cubical stone, the use of whidx I cannot determine ; ;its 
sides are quite smooth, and without any kind of sculpture. It . may, 
perhaps, have served as the pedestal of a statue; or is it an invert 
sarcophagus? Of the sculpture and hieroglyphica. with which, the 
wabs«of fhis teihple were covered, very little is; oow discernible, the 
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sand;jat^e jbeiog of n^lire» and apoa falling to decay; 

ad*^to thi^ quite blaek with smoke /rom the fires 

kindled by the neighbounsg shepherds, who ofleh pass the night in the 
temple withlheir cattle; enough, however, still remains to show that 
the sculptures are rudely executed. The colossal figures are in good 
preservation, particularly those of the.pronaos ; those in the.portico 
have been mutilated. 

• Awhile inspecting the interior apartments of this temple with a 
lighted . candle, for they receive no light but what is communicated 
through the outer gate, I was joined in the adytum by the Sheikh 
.of Gyrshe, who had hurried after .me, on seeing us take the road to 
the building. He begged me to give him half the treasure 1 had 
found, or at least, a handful : but he was obliged to be contented 
with a piece of wax candle. He showed me the place where the 
Englishmen, (Messrs. Legh and Smelt,) who had been here before 
me, foundf as he asserted, an immense treasure, with which they 
loaded their vessel ; one of the peasants had seen the gold ! Similar 
tales are often spread abroad ; every peasant swears to their- tVuth ; 
and singular as it may appear, all the inhabitants of Egypt, not- 
withstanding the long residence of the French in that country, 
and the continual passage of travellers, are still persuaded that the 
ancient temples are visited for no other purpose than to search for 
treasure. . . 

I a*m uncertain whether GyrsKe, or the more northern DandoOr, 
r^resents the ancient The spot upon which the temple 

just described stands, is called by the natives Djorn Ilosseyn 

Froni Gyrshe, northward, the shore is very narrow; we rode over 
the rocky mountain, which is close to the river, and, at the end of 
six hours from Dakke, alighted at Merye where we slept. 

There are only a few families in the western Merye; but the western 
Gyrshe is well inhabited. 

March After a ride of one hour and a half, ^ong the narrow 
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shore, w.e ^i^o^e Gbatb^ J)andourf. or th&^est^^il^ 

where I was surprised to <®#ot 4it^, a»otihet rtiind^a 
temple, as ^tbe shore is so narroty, that no city bf any cqpsequei^ 
could have been situated here. The shore, ^i'om the foot«(^ t^^ 
rocky hills to the banks of the river, is only thirty paces in breadth. 

Before this temple stands a small propylon, or gateway, with a 
high projecting cornice, resembling that at Tintyra. 

Behind the propylon is the pronaos, with two columns 
in front, similar to those of the temple of Dakke. The 
pronaos is seven paces in length. Next follows the 
cel la, and beyond that, the adytum ; there are a few 
sculptures on the walls of the adytum; on those of the 
pronaos I observed lotus plants in flower, as at Dakke, 
with persons making offerings to them. On the ex- 
terior wall of the temple are figures ip the style of those at Tintyra; 
1 particularly remarked a fine figure of Homs, with a finger pn his 
lip. Tliis temple is, in general, extremely well built, and the sculp- 
tures’ are of the best times; though I conceive it to be posterior in 
date to the temple at Philae, from a visible decline both in the archi- 
tecture and sculpture. In front of the propylon, towards the river, 
is a stone inclosure, thirty-five paces in length, by fifteen in breadth; 
the stones with which it is constmeted are in their rough state on 
the outside, but smoothly cut on the interior. The wall fronting the 
ri^er is fifteen feet in height, and describes a slight curve. The* floor 
of this inclosure, now covered with stones and ruinsj is considerably 
below the level on which the .propylon and the temple are biiilt. 
Had it been a place for sacred processions, or for sepulture? I have 
seen nothing like it in any Egyptian temple; the stones and rubbish 
in‘ its area render it probable that it had originally, a roof. In, the 
rOck, just behind the temple, a grotto is excavated. 

In two hours, we came to Merowau ; the. shore is no wh^e 
more than fifty yards in breadth; but is weU cultivated. . ]S(Ierowau 
belongs to; IVady Gharby Dandour. Four hours ,and a half, Abou 




Hot south, of lik idaee»*a reser^r 

hai^ cMle^ ’trough which the water dosceods 

ii^' a lower atfd irtiutlleif ba^ : it % difficult to> con<!|||||(, for what 
putfiifSe they Weao intended, being so near the rivet^There are 
nww^ jet^ or piers in the river, which prove how anxious the 
ancient inhall^nih had been to preserve and increase the portion of 
culdyable soil in this part. Here are sonie rocky islands. In the 
sidea of the western hills adjoining Merowau and Abou Hor, arc 
several small quarries, and the foundations of ancient stone buildings. 
Like their ancestors, the Nubbns of the present day build their huts 
of stone, upon the declivity of the hills, wherever the shore is very 
narrow, that they may not encroach upon the cultivable ground. 
Where the plain is broad, their dwellings stand in the midst of it, and 
are formed of mud only. Date trees, and the various species of 
acacia, grow all along the shore; the latter produces, in the spring, 
a bitter fruit, in shape like that of the Karoub, or locust tree; this 
the Arabs gather and sell at Assouan to the merchants of Egypt, • 
who use it in tanning leather; it is called Garad (h^). Large quan- 
tities of it, of a superior quality, grow in the neighbourhood of Siout, 
and have rendered the tanneries of that place highly eelebrated. 

■ After a slow ride of six hours we reached Kalabshe, the largest 
village on the west bank of the river between Assouan and Derr. At 
the foot of the hill, in the midst of the village, and reaching down to 
the river, is the ruin of a very large temple. The front of the 
portico consists of a large propylon of great beauty and simplicity, 
with a gate in the centre, by which the portico is entered ; there had 
been a colonnade along the side wall of the latter, but one column 
only now remains, three feet three inches in diameter ; the frag- 
mei^ of the others are lying in the area. On each side of the 
portico, and communicating with it, is a narrow, dark passage, with 
a dbpr opening into the area which surrounds the temple, opposite a 
lai;^ gateway formed ija the. wall, the outer or general inclosure. 
The firont of the pronaos is decorated with four beautiful columns. 
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and two pilasters; the columns are unitdd by a lrtill*risiii^ to half 
their height, similar to what is seen at Meharraka, Dakkcf, Dandotir, 
Kardassj^|jP& Debot, a mode of construction belonging apparent 
to" the times in which the temples at Tintyra and Philae were-btiih. 
The roof of the pronaos has fallen in, and now covers the floor ; of 
the .columns which supported it, two only remaifi; There are no 
sculptures of any kind, either on the propylon, -or in the pronaos, 
except on the back wall of the latter, or rather on the front wall of 
the cella, where the two-headed Briareus, under the hand of the 
victor, and protected by Osiris, is the most conspicuous. 
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The cella is fifteen paces in length, by nine in breadth, and pro- 
jects several feet into the pronaos, thus forming, as it were, an insu- 
lated chamber in the midst of the temple, a mode of construction 
which I observed at Dakke, and afterwards ■ at Philse ; two low 
columns stand within the cella. In the adytum are the remains of 
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columns* lyii^ mlhe g«e«Qd» thje^ kind 1 lldve 

seen in any i^ptian temple : in it? walls are, some low>dark receaeB, 
aiid windows mr loop-holes like those in the* temple at^Tintyra; its 
coQ^iis formed of single blocks of stone reaching the whole breadth, 
and*upwards of three feet in thickness. There is a chamber behind 
the adytum, as at Dakke, and communicating with it by two doors; 
the roof has fallen in, but it may be seen that this chamber was 
lower than the adytum, and had a chamber over it. In the walls of 
this chamber are several cells, or recesses, each of which forms two 
small apartments, one behind the other, divided by a narrow en- 
trance, and just sufficiently large to hold one person ; they are closed 
in front by a stone, which may be removed at pleasure ; and were, 
perhaps, prisons for refractory priests, or places of probation for 
those who aspired to the priesthood ; the persons who were placed 
in them may be literally said to have been shut up in the wall, as 
there is not the slightest appearance of any recess being there, when 
the stones which close the outer entrance are in their places. I ob- 
served a hollow stone in the' interior of one of them, but I am not 
certain whether it was a sarcophagus or not. 

The walls of the cella and adytutn are covered with painted 
fi'gures, the colours of which still remain tolerably perfect, more so 
than those at Philse, owing to a coat of plaster having been laid 
upon the walls by the Greeks, to receive the paintings of their saints; 
but which has for the most part fallen-off ; the colours generally used 
are red, blue, green, and black. The hawk-headed Osiris, with a 
staff in one hand, is painted of a light green colour, some females, 
holding the lotus in their hands, are quite black; the variously 
coloured striped robes of the Osiris with a tiara on his head have a 
mcffit gaudy appearance; the hair, in general, of- all (be figures is 
p^ted black, though in some it is blue ; the spaces between the 
dffi^rent figures are covered with hieroglyphics, painted jied. On the 
lower part of the side walls of the adytum are single human figures,, 
each with an animal by its side, generally an ox, a gazelk of a goose. 



lOd HAHisiS 

The ^iBiavr aref^coecireii^ of 

celoMsi^jgfH^; like dtosd of 'nntyra and not so 

large : they «are rud^y 'executed» and no ^ means coifespond with 
the beauty of the sculpture on the interior of the chambera. Heads 
of sphinxes- project from the walls, as at 'Kntyra; through whi^ 
perhaps the priests delivered their oraclesi * 

The walls of the portico are prolonged the whole length of the 
temple, and by means of a transverse wall in the rear of the chamber 
behind the adytum, ^orm a high inclosure all round ; at about 
twenty feet beyond which, is the general inciosure to the whole 
building; this is carried to the foot of the hill, which has been cut 
down perpendicularly, so as to serve as the end wall. In the south- 
west corner of the area thus formed around the temple, is a small 
quadrangle formed on one side by three columns, and on the adja- 
cent interior side by a short wall built across the area ; here a grotto, 
or sepulchre, has been hewn in the perpendicular rock, similar to 
what I noticed behind the temple at Dandour ; it consists of a single 
chamber, with the winged globe over its entrance, but without any 
other sculpture, A flight of steps leads from the propylon down <o 
a paved terrace which extends to the foundations of an oblong 
building, standing just over the river, where are some fragments of 
columns. Visitors by water, during the inundations, might have 
stepped from their vessel into this building. ^ 

The temple of Kalabshc deserves to rank, w'ith that of Da^e, 
amongst the most precious remains of Egyptian antiquity. I have 
given merely a rapid description of it, but, I hope, suffleieat to 
show, that it deserves to be investigated closely in all its details. In 
its site, it- is to be compared with the temples of Tintyra'and Edfou ; 
and it belongs to die best period of Egyptian architecture, though it 
bears traced in several of its parts, of a less careful and more burned 
execution, •dim that of the two temples just mentioned. The 
are uncomlapnly well built: the existing columns have the PhHias 
capitals, bus are less nicely worked. • 
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About a quarter of an hour distant from this temple, on its north- 
west side, is a small temple cut out of the rock : the road to it lies 
through .the remains of the ancient town, a heap of stones and rub- 
bish covering a space along the shore of about a mile and a quarter. 
Ih front of the temple is an open area (also hewn out of the rock), 
in' which is the entrance to the eella; the cella is thirteen paces in 
length,- by six in breadth ; its roof is supported by two polygonal 
pillars ? in the walls are two small recesses, with three statues in 
e^hV Adjoining the cella is the adytum, a small room, eight feet 
sqi&re. The sculptures and hieroglyphics on the walls are of the 
sttihe rude eiecwtion as those at Derr. The group of Briareus is 
repeated on both sides of the enterftnce.* The walls of the 

^ In Kj|lMa the' figare 6 f Briareus h!ks the Imir of head cut like that of the Aial^ 
adil^' tlie l^dttbks^ witii rings iaf the ears, exacitfy'rest^bfiiig the Nodbas and inh^i^uilbr of 

V 2 
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ope!i*«ififelte i^pre- 

SerttRs^t^ iA^rei^tlhg historical "siibje^s i^ dib drife skl©*1f*>a battle ; 
thfe yictdi*, in a charitirt dmwn By Wd ffeij^^ stetedsv li^^ 

Karnae, is driving his Vanquished enemiei beftwe him, who a^e^# 3 Pil^ 
towafdS a country thickly covered with fruit-trees of various shapes 
and sizes, some of which have large round leaves, and clusters of 
fruits hanging from them, with apes 'sporting amongst the branches. 
Behind the victor’s car are two smaller ends, of the same form, each 
drawn by two horses at full speed ; and bearing a female, standing 
upright, with a charioteer in front holding the reins. In another 
compartment, on the same wall, is a triumphal procession passing 
before Osiris, seated ; naked men come first, bearing upon their 
shoulders large' blocks of wood, probably ebony;* one of them, 
leads a wild mountain goat, a second carries an ostrich, a third 
holds in one hand a large shield, and in the other a gazell, and a 
fourth is bringing an' ape into the royal presence ; next conies a man 
bearing a block of precious wood, like the former, and driving two 
large buffaloes before him j the train is closed by a tall cameleopard, 
with its leader, followed by two prisoners, who are naked, with the 
exception of the skin of a wild beast tied round their waists.' In 
«Uother compartment, just above the latter, is a large lioiij with 'Ms 
keepm* ; an anin»al of the size of a large goat, with long straight 
hOrnS, and a pair of buffaloes. In front of these two compartmenfe, 
and before the king, lie heaps of quivers and a'rrows, elephants 
teeth, skins and furs of wild beasts, and a row of calabashes, sup- 
posed, perhaps, to contain precious ointments or perfumes. ‘Oii the 

Maha 3 il at the present day. It is possible that the Brjareus may have originated ip ,,39^10 
pi’eat chieftain qf the desert, vanquished by the king of Egypt, and converted by the priests 
into a many-headed monster, in conformity with an adage current in the East, in s'peiikfhg 
of the Badoiiiii robbers, “ Ciit off one head and a hutidted will spring up in Its sfM : 

♦ tl||p littje room, ip one of the tombs of the kings at Thebes#, .^here artiq^j| of fur* 
nipire sure represented on the w^ls, I observed 9 heap of similarly ajhaped blocks of wood, 
.if ^bf that it was i&ihle use of in the mhifti&tactiire of the 'c^oicest artk;les of 
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wail opj9<|WMl(»t»itbih is^c^ is repre- 

seated seikedy wfaile>beai^ded prisoiiers, with their hands lx)undj are 
brou^t before him ; amongst them a taraiii of female slaves is distin- 
guished, dressed in long robe8,^with a high head-dreSs of this shape, 
b««r which' cloke' is thrown. In another compartment, close 
to this, a prisoner is immolated : and farther on, is a small battle- 
piece, in which the assault and capture of a tower are represented ; a 
man, with an axe in his hand, is endeavouring to make a breach in 
the walls, from which some of the garrison are precipitated, while 
others are brought in prisoners. All these subjects are in bas-relief, 
and extremely well executed; they are" the best specimens o4' his- 
torical sculpture that I have seen in the valley of the Nile, even more 
Spirited than those at Thebes ; the figures of the animals, in parti- 
cular, are faithfully and correctly delineated. On considering the 
subjects they represent, they will be found very important, because 
they record an historical fact, no where else alluded to in any 
Egyptian structure. The hero of Egypt has here carried his arms 
into a country inhabited by lions, caincleopards, apes, and elephants: 
none of which animals are found in Nubia or Dbngola; the elepliant 
and cameleopard inhabit the banks of the Nile towards Sennaar, the 
forests on tlie frontiers of Abyssinia, and the banks of the Astaboras 
and Astapus, from whence also the most beautiful and highest 
esteemed female slaves arc now imported into Egypt : all the above- 
described trophies of victory, therefore, indicate, that the: battles 
must have been fought in the countries to the south of. the civilized 
oountry of {he ancient Meroe ; for the skin-clad prisoners denote a 
savage people. The battle-pieces of Thebes, at Luxor and tCarnac, 
seem to allude to less distant scenes of warfare. May not the 
ca^es, surrounded with water, which ate there represented, relate 
to tini fortified islands ia the Batn el Hadjar, where we still meet 
wi^. so many brick ruins? The head-dress of the fugitives, which 
is'''^i^08e;-cut hair, and not a cap, as has been erroneously de- 
Bcnbei^, aai^j^ lfiorti, narrow beard, under the chin, are perfectly 




characteristic *oft5|hi*‘ ^outbCro; eqkatiKm^^ qtite 

blacky- but that ditep-^opper-tinge^ wbi^b^^i^aiB*^^ in 

mi^g colours, ^uld ratiier'represjait 4»9)i^tbrh red ^than Wads, it 
may readily be iittagined, that the inb^ritants of the^sterile districtt 
of Nubia, and the Batn el Hadjar, would look with. aivenvioas 
upoh the riches of Egypt, and would frequently excite the resibt- 
mcnt of the monarchs of ThebeS, by making inroads from their 
strohg holds, Opon the adjacent provinces of Egypt. ‘ 

The small temple I have just described, is called by the natives 
Dar el Waly. 'IVavellers proceeding by water are not likely » 
see itf without inquiring for it. In the hill close by, are the qtulr^ 
ries whence the stones were hewn for the erection of the town and 
temples of Kalabshe. This, no doubt, was the ancient To/ndi, and 
some mounds of 'rubbish on the east side indicate the remains of 
Cmtra-Talmis. Talmis must have acquired its opulence by com- 
ifierce; and not by agriculture, as the shore, in its neighbourhood, 
is no where more than forty yards in breadth. In ancient times, as 
at the present day, the* traffic in dates probably supplied the Nu- 
bians with their chief means of subsistence, and gave life to the 
whole valley of the Nile from Wady Haifa to Philae. Considerable 
profits might also be derived from the. passage df vessels laiden 
with goods from Meroe ; whose traders, perhaps, landed their mer- 
chandize at Sukkot, and transported it from thence upon camels, 
across the Batn el Hadjar. It is probable, however, that the pritt^ 
cipal part of. the trade of that ancient city with Egypt Svas carrkd 
on over-ltmd, by . the present route of the Sennaar caravanajifor 
had it been by water, 1 think that some remains of commusoiid 
towns would be met with ut both extremities of the Birtn el Hadjas^^ 
where the vessels must bave been unloaded and reloaded»*'«ui 
navigation is impracticable throughout that rocky disWict Whea 
we con^erriie cataracts which occur in the country' of tibe SlM^qj^ 
south bfOdtigola, at Koke, in Mahass, at Wady Dal^ ahdin 
el Hadjar, and that the distance from Goes %o 
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gala, follaMiin94!t|yK«^urse is twentf^-five days joume^^, 

while it is onj^ by tbe ^tetof^the'slamcamvans, across the 
mountait)^ it seesra probable thatthe fUMient caravans of the south- 
apt countries desoendedikito the valley of the Nile opposite Ebsaiu- 
4ial, where the navig^ion d<^n the river may have recommenced.* 

We i halted hsr the night; a little way beyond Dar el Waly, at 
Khortum.(^l^)^ a village opposite the^island of Darmout,' and be- 
longing to Kalabsh'e, having rid about six hours and a half in' the 
course of the day. There was a shower of rain in the night, by 
wjiich both myself and my guide caught a severe cold. Thoheat, 
which, in my journey up the river, was very moderate during the 
day, began now to be great, and the sudden change occasioned by 
the rain from almost tropical heat to winter cold, aftected the- health 
of us both. ■ ; 

MarehSQth. We ascended the mountain which interrupts the 
road along the shore. On its summit I saw fragments of very small 
Egyptian columns and capitals, lying near some Arab structures. 1 
observed no ancient edifice near them. The rock on the southern 
side of the mountain is granite and feldspath on the northern side, 
it is sand-stone. At the end of twovhours we again rcat;hed the 
banks of the river| at the village of Tafa, close to the spot where the 
rock projects.perpendicularly into the water. Here are the ruins of 
two small temples; one of them consists of an apartment ten paces 
square, the roof and one side of which are in ruins ; two columns 
•TO yet standing in it, two feet in diameter, with the palm-leaf 
capitals. Adjoining this apartment was the adytum, the 
liMindations of which 'only remain. The winged globe 
la qver tlie eiftrance into the adytum ; but 1 saw no 
other st:ulptures, nor any hieroglyphics. 'I’he Greeks, 




camels are bred in gricat numbers, land-carriage is almost as^cheup 
tnjit by water. The carriage for a camcMoad of goods, weighing from six to seven 
hundred ^und? Englisl^ from* Bagdad to Aleppo, a distance of si\ hundred miles, is v£4. 
What is the freight by sea of seven quintals, from Hondon to Hull f 
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^tieglttes is thedb^s<^llltui«’<#ir£^ Ardtdid^li^ 

two buildings reri* of ^the private dliNliffltogSi of the 

an'ciei^ inhabitanis, ^siAiifg df stron%l^ llhifr #tlb%f 

stone ; tbi# iOater!h1;' j[k»^ its gi®atep> |)roxiniit/i^^^ fre- 
quently used, in Nubia instead'of bricks. - ’ , * ' / 

. The peasants* of Tafa (no doubt the ancieht’'!^pAM^ relate that 
they are the descendants of the few ChiistiaM inhabiteots of theli^ 
who embraced the Mahomhiedan feithj Ttrhi^ the country ‘^hs dbn- 
quered by the followers of the Prophet ; the' greater part- of thdr 
brethren having either fled, or been •'ipftit to death on Amt event 
taking plaee. They are still called Oulad el Nusara iXji) ; 
or the Christian ptogeny. On’ the eaSt bank are some ahctetit 
remains, on the site' of Contra-TapliM. 

From Tafa northwards, as fair as Dehmyt, the shore bears die 
name of Wady el Mebarakat The Arabs Mebarakat 

are a tribe of Kenous. The uncultivated fields Kere are overg^wn 
with Senna-mekke. At three hours we passed Hindau ; four hburs, 
Kardassy^ where, close to the water, is a large stone inclosure, a^^ut 
one hundred and thirty paces in lengdi, by one hundied in 
in its area are heaps of ruined dwellings built of stone. Theent 
into UiiS ihclosure is> by a large gateway, similar in sjbape to^ms 
. j|[ie^^^ of the temple near Merowau.* Ttie wafls are at 

^t in diickness, and are fiiced on either side wM hevvi^f 
, having the centre flllld up by kihhll ones throwb in 
witiioq^ cement ; these waft' were certsdnly intend^f 
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searched ha vain .for remains of hieroglyphics or sculptures. About 
a mile farther-down the rivery>.upoD the top of a hill, are the ruins 
of a templey resembling in its construction that of the hawk-headed 
Osiris at Philse. There remains nO part but the portico; ^ * * 
it consisted originally of eight columns, of which six are I I 
still standing ; these are partly united with each other by a wall, 
rising to half their height, and inclgsing the whole of them. Of the 
stones which formed the roof, one block only remains ; it is at least 
sixteen feet in length, and reaches the whole’ breadth of the temple. 
Over four of the columns the architraves still remain ; the capitals 
of the two others are formed by four faces of Isis, with the same 
head-dress as at Tintyra, but with countenances more juvenile and 
less grave ; the ears are very peculiar, and of the annexed 
form. There is a sculptured figure on one of the 6o- 
lumns only ; the others bear traces of having been co- 
vered with hiproglyphics. 

To the S. W. of the hill on which the above temple stands, and 
close to. the river, are some very extensive quarries of sand*stoue, 
from whence the materials were probably taken for the erection of 
the sand-stone temples at Philae and Parembole, where the rocks 
are entirely of granite. In walking through the quarries, I came to 
a spot where a niche is cut in the levelled side of the rock ; within 
it is a stone bench, which may have been the pedestal of a statue ; 
small winged globes are sculptured above it. This niche seems to 
have been used by the ancient Egyptians^ and subsequently both 
by the Pagan and Christian Greeks, as a shrine, at which they 
oifered up their prayers to the deity for the preservation of their own 
health and that of their friends. Several heads of Greek saints are 
sculptured in the rock on .both sides of Uie niche ; and I also ob- 
served whole-length figures, and small Jheads of sphinxes only three 
or four inches in length, representations, perhaps, of similar images 
of gold dr silver offered to the Pagan deices. The adjoining rock 
is covered with a great number of Egyptian and Greek inscriptions. 

Q 
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Tber^ a liatin inscriptiofty^bfi^bich I could only aa^e out tli^ 
two Avoa'ds, FABlOt CVM. Therttarotmall nirileif^^^everal dtber 
.par]^of the rocks of tbesWinged{globe>«ver them; 
but I saw no inscriptions upon aay» except tbat abov^mentieaed.* 
In four hours and a half, we passed Wady Hadyd; o^ositeto 
which, on the east side; is Wady Skhdab gril,). Obvarrocky 
hill standa an insulated column, theonly-r^thains of a snudl temple, 
whfjse ruins are spread abotit;, several -small sepulchres are exca- 
vated in the de^ivity bf the hill, and heaps of rubbish* indicate an 
ancient city. Five hours, Djara (*>«*.). The shore from>Tafa to this 
place is well cultivated. Five hours and a half, Dehmytj where' the 
Wady Mebarakat terminates. The eastern Dehmyt is better culti- 
vated than the western. Here are the foundations- of a small square 
edifice built of massy stones; with a thick mud wall running parallel 
to the hills, and the course of the stream, for about fifty yards; it was 
intended, perhaps, as a barrier against the sands of the desert. _ In 
six hours and a half we came to Merys ; opposite to it, on the 
east side, is the village Syale. Thejce is an island in the river, with 
several brick ruins on it. ^ The rock is granite, and continues so all 
the Avay to Assouan. The rqad from Syale lies over a sandy plain, 
with insulated hills of granite, which separate it from the river. On 
the east side, to the north of Syale, is the village of Abdoun. At 
seven hours and a half is Debot consisting of several villp.ges 

lying on both sides of the river. At seven hours and three quarters 
is a hill, overhanging the shoteJ and forming part of Wady Debot, 
on which are the ruins of an Arab town; the houses are of brick, 
and seem to have been extensive, and well built. In the river are 
^veral large granite piers. At the end of eight hours, we halted for 
the night at. a Small hamlet. The Mamelouks remained in this 
neighbourhood several months, till the advance of Ibrahim Beg com- 
peted them to retire: during that period, fodder became ^scttr^, 
that thii^Vefe obliged to feed thei| eiimels upon the pfttol-leaY|pi: 
they shipped all date tiees of ^eir leaves in this vickiity|^n4,c|s 
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TEMPLE OF DEBOT. 

fiMr sool&fllsO'^is Wady^ Halfiij»so4ha^ ihe Nub^a^were a whole year 
if^oat'iiBy^lNeftuee from tr^. ’ t ^v - • 

> Mai^ 96th. ^ After a rU||<>oL balf ah lK>ttr,i over a well cultivated 
plain^h came'*to the'tetnplfe of Debot, which stands>upon the site 
of the |umienjKParem6o/e. ; ■ . V , 

"The tedapfe is Apprqh<Aed through three high, insulated gateways, 
with projecting eornicel, like that near Merowau. The: distance 
between the first and second gateway is twenty paces ; ten paces 
between the second and third ; and fifteen pkces between the third, 
and the pronaos of the temple. In front of the pronao% are four 
odumns, with a wall half their height. Along the centre of three of 
the interior walls of the pronaos is a compartment of sculpture, the 
other parts of the walla being quite bare; a peculiarity I saw no 
where else. Adjoining the pronaos to the left is a square- chatnber, 
the walls of which project beyond the side of the temple, and destroy 
its symmetry, 'there are no sculptures of any kind on the walls of 
this apartment. 



!13MN)Oe|la. is an oblong square alls are .covered with hierggly- 
phies and sculptures : o||inw of it is a darl&apartment, opening 
f into tlte pcpnaos)' and 0 Q<p.tlte other 'side is a staircase leading up to 
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the top 6f the WWip^: belom the i«taircase arfe^ several 
The adytum, #hidh*is!*'ehtered A narrhi^ilsfcafflief, thi^ 

paces in breadth,^ is nine.’ia^breSllthf?ih its 

posteridf wall are two fine rooncdith templ^^df granite, the latest of 
which IS eight feet in haght by three in%readth; the*win|!ed ’glQbe 
is sctdptnred over each of them. They apliear to llay^ bifen recep- 
tacles foi^sdme edi'all sacred animals, pferhaps beetles.. IThe places 
are ye); visible where turned the hinges of 'Ae door, which shut ^p 
whatever was contained within; These nooholith temples are similair 
to those et Philse; but differ in their construrt^mi from that at Gdoti 
{ Ant(eopdlis), which iS much larger ;^ nor there any hierpg^* 
phicsin the interior, whereas that at Gaon is covered on the inside 
with inscriptions and sculptures^ some the latter representing 
scarabaei. On each side of the adytuni at Debot is a small room, 
eommunicating with the narrow chamber behind the^cella; the walls 
of both are without sculptures, but contain some secret recesses, 
similar to those at Kalabshe, and which were destined, probably, for 
the same purposes. One of these rooms had an upper story, like the* 
one at Kalabshe, butjt is now ruined ; the other apartments of the 
temple are in good preservation. The sculptures on the intude walls 
are much defaced ; but some faint remeins'of thdr colouring are yet 
visible. There are no sculptures whatever on the exterior walls. A 
wall, now in ruins, had encompassed the whole* of this |emple, 
including the three gateways in front of it. I observed in the broken- 
up floor of the pronaos deep stone foundations,* upon which the 
temple i^ bhilt. I should not be surprised if tUbterraneous rdoms 
were discovered here, as well as ih other Egyptian temples: they 
would be (piite in the spirit of the Egyptian hiferai’chy. / 

Ihe temple of bebot appeared to me to have befetf built at art 
epdfth when the arts had begun 4o decline in ""S^yjpt.- Its columns 

; , . > • C • ■ " * - . • “it-'- ^ ‘ • 

* . .. .V - V ■■■ ‘ . 

* NearAe westera^li'iQiw of sphinxes at KilSa^ifi^oIith cm Uu 

re8emb]ing,4i||^(«« at.jQaSy, but ; -if 



an|i sculptures are iipitations of those at Ph^ffi, ^ut far inferior in 
beauty to .t)i^ jppdds : the sma.]] temple at Alerowau seemed to 
be about j^e sM£|p age» tho^h pf more careful execution. ' We thus 
find, in' Nubia specimens of all the different eei^ of E^ptia^archi- 
tectufe» t^e history of which indeed can only ’be traced in Nubia; 
for all t|e remainipg teoi^es in Egypt (that of GornOi perhaps, 
excepted) appear to have been erected in an age whefi the* science 
of architecture had nearly attained to perfection. If 1 were to class 
the Nubian temples according to the probable* order of their erection, 
it would be as follows; — 1, Ebsambal. 2, Gyrshe. 3, Derr. 4, 
Sai^e. 5, Ballyane. 6, Hassaya. 7» Seboua. 8, Aamara, and 
Kalabsbe. 9> Dakke, and Meharraka. 10.*Kardassy. 11, Mero* 
wau. 12, Debot. 13, Korty. 14, Tafa. . 

At a short distance from the temple of Parembole, we ascended 
the sandy mountain : and after a ride^of one hour, again reached 
the fiver at Wady Shamet el .Wah : here is a small ferry-boat, by 
mealti} of which, as I wished to visit the island of Philae, I deter- 
mined to cross over to the eastern shore ; for there is no road fit for 
camels along the western bank, the common route from Debot 
lying directly, over the mountain to ^ the shore opposite Assouair. 
Having no inflated goat-skins to tie to the necks of the camels, we 
fastened cords round their bodies, and towed them across, alongside 
the boat ; but as the boat was very leaky, and had only two boys 
for rowers, we were more than a quarte^f an hour in crossing the 
river, and one of the camels reaehed the shore in an almost lifeless 
state. There are only six ferry-boats between Philae and Derri 
these are at Debot, Kalabshe, Dehmyt, Gyrshe, Dakke, and Seboua. 
TSiere is none south of Derr, as far as the frontiers of Dfingola. The 
owners of boats take from every peasant a handful of whatever pro- 
vision he happens to carry with him, or an armful of straw, &c. ; 
women pass free. ; We landed at Sak el Djemel, the same place 
where I had#]ej)t on the night of my departure from Assouan ; and 
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from thence we re>cro 3 sed the mountain towards' Philse by )be same 

• - yiy>' ^ ^ ’f' ' ■ ■* 

road as before. , s : 

It was about mid-day when I visited this celebn|ted island. The 
inhabitrats of Birbe, a small village on the eastern shore, keep a 
boat for the conveyance of passengers to it, the ruins being often 
visited, and few of the Egyptian merchants, whom business brings, 
to Assouan, returning without seeing the Cataract and Philse. As 
there is no regular government in this part of the country, the people 
of Birbe ha ve taken advantage of the necessity which the stranger is 
under of employing their boat, and make exorbitant demands upon 
him. On approaching the ferry, he is immediately beset by half a 
dozen of them, calling themselves the owners of the boat, and 
requiring their fare, while an equal number, representing themselves 
as the lords of the island, demand a compensation for permission to 
visit it.. When I stepped into the boat, the people, who took me for 
a messenger from the Pasha on my way to Derr, crowded about 
me, and asked six piastres for carrying me over, and allowing me to 
see the island. This was certainly a trifling sum, for permission to 
examine the most precious remains of antiquity in Egypt ; but I was 
determined, for once, not to be imposed upon by these extortioners, 
and offered them one piastre, to be divided amongst them ;* on their 
refusing to take it, I gave my clothes to my guide, and putting my 
pocket-book into my turban, swam over to the island. I liad 
scarcely landq^ when the boat came after me ; and they were very 
glad afterwards to take the piastre for carrying me back again. On 
a second visit, two days afterwards, 1 found them more reasonable 
in their demands. I have been told of instances where they 
extorted upwards of twenty piastres from strangers, by thre&tening*to 
return with the boat to the main- land, and leave them upon^ the 
island. Birbe is under the government of the Nubian chiefs. The 

* Ooe para is the usual fare of a ferry-boat in Egypt. 
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terntdfy’o? Assouan, belonging to !%ypt, Commences -to the north 
ofiTiilae. • '-v « 

I forb^r makiiig any remarks upon Phihe,' 'o> the adjoining 
island, of Bidge, as the great French work’ on Egypt has so thoroughly 
described all the antiquities of that country. 

I returned late in the evening to Assouan, where I foftrid my 
servant, who had began to despair of my return. During the thirty- 
five da.^s I Rad been absent, I had rested only one day,' on my first 
reaching Derr : being in cdhsequence a go6d Jeal fatigued, no ISss 
than the -camels, I determined to devote a few days to .repose; I 
the’refbre hired, a room in the Okale, or public carawauserai, where 
I remained five days, in the course of whicH, I visited at my leisure 
the environs of the town ; the bed of the river was almost dry between 
Assouan and the,island. of Elephantine, where I generally passed the 
morning. The nilometer bf Elephantine will continue to puzzle the 
researches of travellers, .as long as the high banks of tlie river are 
coverej^ with rubbish. The nilometer built by the Calif Maouya is 
still extant. Near tlie extremity of the pier which forms the harbour 
of Assouan is a square aperture as low as the river, with steps at the 
bottom, by .which the rise of the water iftight have been easily deter- 
mined ; it noAV bears the name of Mckyas, (Nilometer.) .This pier 
is not,, as has been supposed by some travellers, a Roman bridge, 
but a Sartcen erection. 

#■ . ■ ■ ■ 

On the western . shore, somewhat to the north of Assouan, is an 
ancient convent ; it stands on the declivity of the- sandy hill upon 
the, summit of which, is the Saint’s tomb generally known by the 
naine^of Kobbat el |Iowa, orthe airy cupola. In the rocks below 
the convent axe several -anefent temples and sepulchres, hewn out of 
the^trock, which have not been mentioned by any traveller. They are 
interesting on acebunt of their antiquity : each of them consists of a 
square chamber j covered with hieroglyphics, in which are square 
pilhirs, withwt -capitals ; the largest of these pillars measure two feet 
and a talf, and are fifteen feet in height ; they are all of very rude 

a 
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workmansM|)^ r in 8ome<(}f afe ifbur, in 6thei8i’*jsi!lj^ 

eigbir^illare. The Greek? hive made chapeMdP^Ilhicfsl all the8e 
tem^l^s. itargeaepdlchriil excavatibiiS remkin^iil seveM^^ 

The ruined' cbnvfent of St. Lawrericb, bn the west side of the river, 
o^osite to Asspiian, little deserves the, animated descripiibn ndiich 
Dehori has given of it. On a tombstcbe lying oif the flobr of onb of 
its rooms, I read the following inscription, which I cbpied on ac- 
count of the rude an^ uncoipmon appearance of the charabtepj. 


1C *4- X C 

tree o o vA 

MTTf.TTMeei^e 

V ; V’WjCNNovt 

TN^iiciAs’ie^ 

* Mfexeif'\5,v 


On the'9th of April, I returned to iUne. 

I shall here subjoin a few general remarks upon the Nubians and 
theif history^;* my stay among them was too short to ena%le me to 
enter at length into the subject; and my observations wel^ limited 
by my. ignorance of the Nubian language, in -which all conversation 


among the people, in my presence, was carried on. 

I have alrrady observed, that Nubia is divided into two jphrts, 
called Wady Kenous, and Wady elNoiilba (often named; exqliisively 




* The vecretary of "Hassan Kashef at Derr told , me that there were de^ii|i^ 
hwtoiy ,of Nabia/ of "the city of B6l^e»e XOxyri^c^ius), wWcK^ 
amdug the Aiibicf manuscripts sent by me to England from Ale^q. Tbe^^t Ara^kn 
historian of ^ubia is Ibn Selym el Assouany ^ 

I never saiv his book either in Syria or Egypt. 
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Say4|iixthe former eil^dinl - from Assou^ to,Wady .iSeboua, and 
tb^ it^ter cmnprising the coutt^y betwpen Sebou^ and t^e northern 
frontier of D6ngola. ' ^he . inhabitants of these twfo divisions arfe 
divided bf their language, . but in mknners they appear ito be the 
sainfet. V,. . '■ 

According to thdr own traditions, the present Nubians derive their 
origin from the Arabian Bedouins who invaded the country after 
the promulgation of the Mohammedan ‘creed,* the greater part of 
the Cliristian inhabitants, whose churches I traced as far as Sukkot, 
having either fled before them or been killed a few, as already 
mentioned, embraced the religion of the invaders, aiid their ’de- 
scendants may yet be distin^ished at Tafa, and at Serra, north of 
Wady Haifa. The two tribes of Djowabere and El Gharbye 

the latter a branch of the great tribe of Zenatye tdok 
possession of the country from Assouan to Wady Haifa, and sujpse- 
quently extended their authority over a great number of smaller 
tribes^ who had settled oh the banks .of the river at the period of the 
general invasion, ^ong whom were the Kenous, a tribe from Nedjed 
and Irak.-f- The large tribe of Djaaferc occupied the shores of the 
Nile from Esne to Assouan ; a few families of Sherifs settled in the 
Batn el Hadjar ; and a branch of the Koreysh posse^^ themselves 
of ,M^hass. For several Centuries Nubia was- occupied by these 
Arabs, yho were'at continual war with each other, in the course of 
which the kings lof D6ngola had acquired so much inftuence over, 
them, as to be able at last to compel them to pay tribute. Tl^e 
Djowabere having nearly ^bdued the Gharbye, the jitter .sent an 
en;tt>^3sy to Constantinople, in, the reign of the great Sultan Selym, 
to «i^k aid against their enemies, and they succeeded in procuring 
from the. Sultan a body of several hundred Bosnian soldiers, under 

* gnwater par); of the Egyptiaii peasants no^th of Beiiisouef have the saitie origin : 

they.arethede8j^i:idsuita of M^grebyn. or Arabian trib^. Egj^t I have even 
met wi^ thi ^ead^djlnfs of Syrian Bedoumls.,^ *' 

t See p,"24. ^ 
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a commander named Hassan Coosy. By their means t^ie Djowabere 
ant^ people of D6ngola were driven out of Nubia, into the latter 
country; and to this day the more wealthy inhabitants of D6ngola 
derive their origin from the tribe of Djowabere. Some families of 
the Djowabere, however, remained peacefully behind, and their de- 
scendants, who are found chiefly at Derr and Wady Haifa, are still 
known by the name of their ancestors. 

The Bosnian soldiers built the three castlfes, or rather repaired the 
existing fabrics, at Assouan, Ibriin, and Say ; and those who gar- 
risoned the castles obtained certain privileges for themselves, and’^for 
such of their descendants as should continue to occupy the castles, 
and the territory attached to them ; one of these privileges waS an 
exemption from all kind of land-tax, which Selym had then for the 
first time imposed throughout his dominions: and as the country 
Avas thought incapable of affording food sufficient for the soldiers, an 
annual pension was likewise assigned to them out of the Sultan’s 
treasury at Cairo ; the pay of the garrison of Ibrim was four purses, 
now equal only to <£100, but then probably worlji four times that 
sum. They were also made independent of the rashas of Egypt. 
While the Pashas had any influence in Egypt, these pensions were 
paid ; but the Mamelouks generally withheld them. Hassan Coosy, 
with his forces, chiefly cavalry, governed Nubia, while he lived, and 
Avas constantly moving from place to place; he paid an annqal Miry 
to the Pasha of Egypt, but in other respects waS independent of him. 
The descendants of such of the Bosnian soldiers as intermarried with 
the Gharbye and Djowabere tribes still occupy the territories as- 
signed to their ancestors at Assouan, Ibrim, and Say ; and they con- 
tinue to enjoy immunity from taxes and contributions of every kind. 
They call themselves Kaladshy, or the people of the castles, but are 
distinguished by the Nubians by the appellation of Osmanli (TqrltS). 
They hdve lopg forgotten their native language ; but their, features 
still denote a northern origin, and their skin is of a flight brown 
colour, Avhile that of the Nubians is almost' black. "They are inde- 
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pendent of ’the governors of Nubia, who are extremely jealous of 
them,: and are often at open war with them. They are governed by 
their own Agas, wtio still boast, of the Fimiauns that render tj^^em 
accountable only to tRe Sultan. 

About fifty years ago, Hamman, chief of the Howara Arabs, 
having taken possession of the whole country from Siout to Assouan, 
extended also his authority over Nubia, which he several times visited, 
as far as Mahass ; but, at present, the political state of the country 
may be said, to be, nominally, at least, the ^me as when Hassan 
Coosy took possession of it. The present governors, Hosseyn, 
Hassan, and Mohammed, are his descendants ; their father was 
named Soleyman, and. had acquired some reputation from l^is 
vigorous system of government. The title of Kashef, assumed by 
the three brothers, is given in Egypt to governors of district. The 
brothers pay an annual tribute of about £120 into the treasury of 
the Pasha .of -Egypt, in lieu of the Miry of Nubia, for which the 
Pasha is accountable to the Porte. In the time of the Mamelouks, 
this tribute was seldom paid, but Mohammed Aly has received it 
regularly for th^.' last three years. The three Kashefs have about 
nne hundred and twenty horsemen in their service, consisting chiefly 
of their own relations, or of slaves ; these troops receive no regular 
pay ; presents are made to them occasionally, and they are consi- 
dered to be upon duty only when their masters are upon a journey. 
Derr is the chief residence of the governors ;* but they are almost 
continually moving about, for the purpose of exacting the taxes from 
their subjects, who pay them only on the approach of superior force. 
During these excursions, the Kashefs commit acts of great injustice, 
.wherever they fjnd that there is none to resist them, which is fre- 
quently the case. The amount of the revenue is shared equally 
i 

* Wjien the Turkish troops, under Ibrahim Beg, after driving the Mamelouks into ilie 
eastern i])ouii(ai|ps, occupied Nubia as far as Wady Haifa, the thtee princes retired with 
i4«ir foUo'Werf intp Ddngola, and remained there till the Turks withdrew towards As- 
souan, when they returned to Berr. 
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?Mnongst th&.t^^ee bulajth^J^ are ajj^ verj a^^ici(Ul8, »- 

trei^ely j^btis ^ each ^other, and eiacb robs clandestiQdy asiiAuoh 
asikl^can. 1 estimate their < annual incodgye at about 3,0^ each,* 
or from 8 .to .£10,000 in the whole. None §f them spends more 
than i^300 a year. Their principal wealth consists in dollars and 
slaves. In their manners diey adect the haughty ini^ and deport- 
ment of Turkish grandees ; biU their dress, which is worse.-than what 
a Turkish soldier would like to wear, ill accords with; this assinned 
air of dignity. . * ^ : ' 

The mode of estimating the revenue in Nubia is not from a certaia 
extent of ground, like the Syrian and Egyptian Fedhan, but frjom 
every Sakie, or water-wheel employed by the natives, after.the inun- 
dation^ and during the summer, for the'purposes of irrigation ; the 
same mode prevails on the banks of the Nile as far as Sennaa^* lu 

^ In November, 1813, Mohammed Kashef arrived at Esne, in his way to Siout^ for the 
(Mifpbse of visiting Ibrahiml Pasha, the governor of Upper Egypt, who, it was well known^ 
entertained hostile designs against Nubia. Being anxious to conciliate the Pasha, he had 
brcmghf witb him presents of slaves, dromedaries, and Ddngol^'hbjrkes; but the chief ob- 
ject of the Kashefs journey was to complain against llosseyn, his eldest brother, who had 
lately invested his two eldest sons, l5aoud and Khalil, with a share of the government of 
Nubia, and had obliged bis two brothers to divide the revenue dually, with their nephews, 
thus creating, five governors of the country. At Esne, Mohammed met troop of about 
one hundred soldiers, who had been dispatched by Ibrahim Pasha, against Nubia ; 
deemhUg it useless, therefore, to proceed farther, he returned^^owards his home with the 
Turks, at whose approach his two brothers fled to the island Q(Okn]ie, beyond the second 
cataract at Wady Haifa, notwithstanding every promise of si|fety. . The Turks pursued 
their march as far as Wady Haifa, collecting from every Sakie in the name of Ibraham 
Pasha, th^ land-tax, of which they allowed Mohammed Kashef about one-twelfth of the 
whole amount ,for his own subsistence. It was evidently the^Bbj^ct of this expedition to 
seize the persons of all the governors ; but in this it failed. After staying nearly a year, in 
country, in the course of which they collected the land-tax, from the sumiper seed tdso, 
the returned to Upper Egypt. In 1815, the Turks again visited Nubi% and fcopi- 
pelj^d the peasants to furnish th^ amount of the imposts in cafii^ls^ instead oT^gi'fdn; as 
sopn as tlju^ withdrew, the Kashefs returned to Derr, a^d, in tfaev turn also> e^^c|ed the 
land-tox f^m their subjects, who are now exposed both to the rapacity ef tbe Turks and 
to that of iheir own goyerhors, all equally merciless, ovying io thejj|^Ger^%ratiob^f 
their respective powers.* ■ ^ \ 
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poor villages one Sakie Is ^e^i^mon |)rdperty.^f six or eight 
plants; hutth^ ivtalthier inhabitants ha^e lhvei^.^ The number 
of water-wheels between Assouan ailt! Wudy Hal^, or between the 
fii^t and ^cbnd cataract, is from* six to seven hundred. The ground 
watered by one Sakie, which requires tiic alternate labour of eight or 
ten qpws, comprises from three to five Egyptian Fedhans. ' In 
fruitful years, the winter wheat and barley irrigated by one wheel 
y^ds from eighty to one hundred ErdeBs (twelve to fifteen hundred 
bushels); the' proportions sown of these grains are generally, one 
fbhrth wheat and three fourths barley.* The rate of taxation is 
dififerent in different places; thus at Wady Haifa, each Sakie pays 
annually six fat sheep, and six Egyptian Mouds, or measures of 
Dhourra. In Mahass, the Melek, or king, takes from every wheel 
six sheep, two Erdebs (twmity-SiX bushels) of Dhourra, and a linen 
shirt. The governors also take from every date tree two clusters of 
fruit, whatever may be the quantity produced, and levy a duty upon 
all vessels that load dates at Derr.-h But the whole system of tax- 
ation is extremely arbitrary and irregular, and poor villages are soon 
rained by it, from their inability to resist the exactions made 'Upon 
tjrem, while the richer ones pay much less in proportion, because the^ 
governors are afraid of driving the inhabitants, to acts of open 
resi’Staiice. fl'iie Ka^efs derive' also a considerable income froni 
their office of judges; the administration of justice being a mere 
article of merchandize. •. 

If bne Nubian happen to kill another, he id obliged to pay the 

♦In 1813, the taxes levied upon the above produce from every Sakie, was eight Erdebs ; 
and wlierever the governors Nilbia repaired in person to the village, to collect it, an 
additional assessment of four fat sheep and one Erdeb was made, as proirisi6h for the 
governor’s followers and horses. 

^ The qSiantity of dates* imported from Nubia, by wa{ of Assouan, into Egypt varies, 
ac^.ciirdii;|^ 'the ha^esl^ from fifteen hundred to two thousand Erdebs annualtyl cvei^ 
Erdeb^y^ghing about two hundred weight. The freight from Assouan to Cairo is five 
piastres per^ Eri^ from each of which the gpvemor^Qf Assouan takjss lialf a piastre, as 
tri^it duj^ Toe date bade, wUch is extremely profitable, » how, for the greater part, 
in the hands of thie g<tvemment. 
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debt of blood tb the family of the deceased, and a fine to the go- 
vernors of six camels',' a cow, and seven sheep ; or they are taken 
from his relations. Every wdttnd inflicted has its stated fiqe, con- 
sisting of sheep and Dhourra, but varying in quantity, according to 
the parts of the body wounded. This is an ancient Bedouin custom, 
arid prevails also among the people of Ibrim, with tliis difference, 
that the' mulct is given to the sufferer himself, and not to the Aga. 
If one of the governor’s tribe, or an El Ghoz (y» a iname given in 
Egypt and Nubia to the Mamelouks), or any of the people of Ibrim 
is slain by a Nubian, no debt of blood is paid to the family of the 
deceased, he being considered a soldier, and not an Arab; but the 
governor still exacts his fine. Much animosity exists between the 
Kenous, and their southern neighbours the Noubas; the, latter 
upbraiding the former with avarice, and bad faith, while the Kenous 
call the Noubas filthy slaves, living like the people of Soudan. 
Disputes and sanguinary quarrels often take place, in consequence, 
between the inhabitants of neighbouring villages ; if death ensues, 
the family of the deceased has the option of taking the fine stipu- 
lated on such occasions, or of retaliating upon the family of the 
slayer. The people of Ibrim generally claim the right of retaliation ; 
but it is not considered as sufficient to retaliate upon any’ person 
within the fifth degree of consanguinity, as among the”Bedouin8 of 
Arabia ; the brother, son, or first cousin only can supply the place 
of the murderer, and such being the case, the whole family often flies. 

Although the governors of Nubia extort large sums by the various 
means above-mentioned, yet their tyranny is exercised only upon 
the property of their subjects, who are never beaten or put to ^ath, 
except when in a state of open rebellion, which happens not unfre- 
qiiently.* If a Nubian, from whom money is to be extorted, flies, 

f - ’ * 

* Th^Arab tribe called by the Nubians Amenelab (probably .pro- 

nounce the Arabic .very badly) who inhabit the villages about Gyrshe are Icnown IreqUen^ 
to oppose the governors; they are the most independent tribe of the Kenous Arabs^ ilH 
never give their daughters in marriage to any of the followers of the governors. ^ 
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his wife, or ’his young children, are imprisoned till he returns. This 
practice is mudii 'dbmplained of by the*^ people,; an^ is unknown even 
among tlie tyrannical’ Pashas of Syria and Egypt,’ who respect the 
persons' of the wives and children of their greatest enemies. The 
following is a curious method which the governors of Nubia have 
devised, V)f octortiug money, from their subjects. When any wealthy 
individual has i a daughter of a suitable age, they demand her’ in 
marriage; the father seldom » dares to ^refuse, and sometimes fcels 
ftattered by the honour; but he is soon ruined by his powerful son- 
‘in-law, who extorts from him every article of his property under the 
naine of presents to his own daughter. All the governors are thus 
married ?to females, in almost every considerable village; Hosseyn 
Kashef has above forty sons of whom twenty are married in the same 
manner. ; ; . , 

The inhabitants of the banks of the Nile, from the first Cataract 
to the frontiers of Dfingola, do not plough their fields, after the 
inundation has subsided, as is done in Egypt; the waters above the 
Cataract never rising sufficiently high to overflow the shore.' In a 
few places, where the cultivable soil is broader than usual, as at 
Kostamne, Gyrshe, Wady Halfli, ^ct, there are canals which conyey 
the water towards the fields ointhe side of the- mountain, but; the 


water in them is not sufficiently high, as in Upper Egypt, to irrigate 
the low grounds near the hills. Irrigation in Nubia, therefore; is 
carried on entirdy by means of the Sajties, or water-wheels. Imme- 
diulely ■after the river has subsided, the fields are watered by them, 
and the first Dhourra seed is sown, the crop from which is rea^d in 
!B(d:(mibcr apd January; the ground is then a^in irrigated, and 
bdfiiy sown ; and after the hurley harvest, the ground is sometimes 
sflwh a lhird time for the summer crop. The barley is either sold in 


exchafllll for Dhourra, or eaten green in ^oups. The harvest suffers 
|l^%'from the ravages of imthense flocks of sparrows, which the 
jg|i^ite(i efi^^rts' q^all the children in, the viHages cannot always keep at 
distance ;>>ahd whole fields of Dhoutra and barley are often 
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destroyed by a epeciesi Worm, 'which ’ascends! Ahe stalks of 

the plant, ^ob^po jsl every where- cultivated ?(;;iMJfetoihs, ' when - 
drio^Ats'green coloiurj'and exactly resembles that of tbe;-^oiintains 
on $he-east side of the Dead Sea. Tobacco forms Ihe chiefs luxury 
o£ all classes, who cither smoke it, or. mixing it with nitre suck it, by 
placing it between the^ lower gums and the lip. • ' , • •/ 

The habitations of the Nubians are built either of mud or of iQpsb 
stoites; . -those of stone, as Ibavc already observedv st^ind genert^yt 
on «tbo declivity of the hills, and consist of two separate FOuml 
buildings, one of which is occupied by the males, and the other by’ 
the females of the family. . The mud dwelliags are generally satlow, 
that one pan hardly stand upright in them: the roof is co«(«ed> with' 
Dhourra stalks, which last till they are eaten; up by the cattle, when 
palm leaves ere laid across. The houses’at Derr, and those^bf the 
wealthy inhabitants of the larger -villages, are well built, having a 
large area in the centre with apartments- all round, and a separatimnf 
between those of the men and of the women. The* utensils^ of a 
Nubian’s house consist of about half a dozen coarse eajdhen‘'jars, 
from one. to two feet in diameter, and about -five feet in height, "’in 
wl^ich all the provilions of the family arfe kept; a few earthen plates 
a hand-mill; a hatchet; and a few,rround sticks, over which the loom 
is laid. . * ' 

Tq the? north of Derr, the dresa.is usually ;a linen shirt only, «which 
the wealthier classes wear of ^ blue colour; or the^woollen cloak of 
the peasants of Upper Dgypt; the head-dress is a- small white hflien 
cap, -With sometimes a few rags twisted round it in the shape of,* 
turban. Young boysiand girls go naked; the women wrap th*^ 
selyes.up in linen rags, or black wppllen gowns; diey#ear«lr-itogp^ 
and glass bracelets; and those who eannbt afFord-to buy t^^latt^ 
forip them of straw. Their hair falls in ringlets upbp'the iHl&ksnnd 
on the 5|(ack part of the head they wear short thssels of 
stones, both as an. ornament and an amulet*. The r^hen plaife wej^r 
copper or silver ring? round thmr anklet Sonth ofiDerr, and prim 
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x;ipa% at;#akkot and MahdSfi, growh i|p peopte g<^ quite nak^d, 
with the the ’sexual parts, which the^i^' conceal in a 

small sack. ^ 'Vkla sack vesepibi(% exactly whaf'is’^^ m the ^pres 
of ^he ’figyptian Friapuslapon the walls bf the tetoples. '^Thj?‘hair of 
the people ofrMahass is very thick, but not woc^y. All the ydurig 
men wear? ode '|ar-ring, either of silver or copper j ia^fkse^right ear 
only, aiid .men oft all classes usually carry a rosary- suspended round 
tttMieck, tjdiich they never renfove'; they also tie rOund*one arm, 
abpvd the *dlbow, ft- number of amulets covered with leather about 
thrt» dr 'four iftches' broad, consisting of mystical writings and 
pray OTs, 'Which are sold 'to them by the Fokafa. 

• THie Nubians seldom go unarmed: as soon as a ‘boy grows up, 
hia' first* endeavour is to purchase a short, crooked knife, which the 
mtstei wear tied over the left elbow, under their shirt, and which they 
draw, upon each other on the slightest quarrel. When a Nubian 
gees from cme village to another, he either carries a long heavy stick 
covered with iron at one of its extremities, or his lance and 
target 'The lance is about five feet in length* including the iron 
points the. targets are of various sizes ; some are round, with a boss 
in the centre ; others resemble the ailcient Macedonian shield, being 
of an oblong form,, four feet in length, and with curved edges, 
covering almost the whole bodyi These targets, which are sold by 
the Sheygya Arab^ are made of the skin of the hippopotamus^ and 
are*;pfoof against, the thrust of a lance, or the blow of a S 9 ,bre. 
Those who can afford it, possess also a sword, resembling in shape 
t^e. swords worn by the knights of the middle ages, a 'long straight 
l^aMle, about two inches in breadth, with a handle in the form of a 
Glow ; tiie scabbard, fOr fitshion sake, is broader near the point than 
at'the top. 'il^uise swoirds are of 'German manufacture, and are sold 
to th^j^Uibiaus by the m^chants Of E^pt,' at 'fhoita! four to eight 
dUllftl^^a^eee£vEire-arms aronot'Cdmmon ; the'richer Classes p^sess 
iiltiatcbii)^»^^^ Kashef himsielf hadf qp pistols. Ammunition 

is v^y scarce* And highly valued ; travellers therefore will do well to 

s2 
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carry with- them a few dozen cartridges,, which are veryoaeceptable, 
presents. When^I left the camp of Mohammed Kash^hl^TinareH, 
his tfephew rah after, me for at leaft two miles; to obtaip A single 
cartridge from me, telling me that he had shot off the only one he 
had; during the rejdcings of the preceding day. ; ’ 

I have already mentioned the usual dishes of the Nubians. The 
Dhourra bread is extremely coarse, and is made withput salt.* It 
is prepared upon the Sadj, or thin iron plate in use jamong ^he 
Bedouin 'Aifabs ; but a*s the whole operation of grindiiigj kneading, 
and- baking does not occupy more than ten minutes, it may easi^ be 
supposed that it is never thoroughly baked. The Dhourra fi>r the 
day’s use is ground early every morning by the women; for the Nu- 
bians never keep meal in store. In Sukkot and Mahass, the bread 
is made in very thin round cak6s, which are placed upon each oftier 
Avhen served up at meals. Animal food is rarely tasted by the 
Nubians ; the governors even do not eat it every day. In the larger 
villages palm-wine is common ; it is not unpleasant to the taste, . 
though too sweet and thick, to be drank in any considerable ejuan- 
tity. It is obtained by the following process : as soon as the dates 
have come to maturity they are thrown into large earthen boilers; 
with water, and the whole is boiled for two days, without intermis^ 
sion; the liquid is then strained, and the clear juice is poured into 
earthen jars, which, after being well closed, are buried tinder ground ; 
here thCy are allowed to remain for ten or twelve days, during wtudi 
the litiuor' ferments ; the jars are then taken up, and their contents 
are fit to drink ; but the wine will not keep longer than a year, or 
beyond the next date-harvest; if, kept longer it turns sour. *The 
Nubians also make a liquor called Bou^ia, much resembling Oder ; 
it Is extracted from Dhourra or bArley, but the bestis furnishedeby 

* The jpeople who jive in the vicinity of ancient habitations^ or^mou^s o|[»ibl^h, pro- 
cure, by digging, a substance c^lcd Mabouk, which they put into their bread 
for salt. * 
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Jthe iatte^i^ a. pal&^a«l4y cqlour, and very nutricious. At 

Clairo,4la4 and lai^r villages qf Upper ®gypt, 

there a|»sho‘p8jfor the sqbipfiBoqza, which are kept exclusively by 
Nubians. G reat*quanti ties both vof the \yine> and of the spirit 
distilled <fvoni dates, are, drank at Derr, where they are sold in shops 
kept for the plirj)ose, and where the upper classes are intoxicated 
with them every evening. From Sioul, sonth ward, through the 
whsJe of Upper- Egypt, date spirits are made and puWicly sold; 
aqd the Pasha levies a tax upon the vendere. A kind of jelly or 
hoqeyis also, extracted from the date, which serves the rich as a 
SAveetmeat - Except date-trees, and a few grape vines which I saw 
at Derr, there aie no fruit-trees in Nubia. 

, The diinate of Nubia, though intensely hot in summer, particu- 
larly in the narrow rocky parts of the country, is very healthy, 
owing perhaps to the extreme aridity of the atmospliere. I do not 
recollect having seen a single person labouring under any disease} 
during the five weeks I Avas in the country. Occasionally, the small- 
pox, as I have already observed, makes dreadful ravages in every 
part except the. Wady Keiious; inoculation being unknown, or at 
least unpractised, both here and in Upper Egypt; and the several 
attempts that have been made to introduce the vaccine into, the 
latter country, or rather to establish it there, having entirely failed. 
Some travellers have supposed that the plague is communicated to 
Egypt from the soutli ,* but this is a very ciToncous supposition, a^ 
it never prevails in Nubia so high as the seeond Cataract, and is 
UttkuoAvn in D6ngola, and along the whole route to Sennaar. 

, The men in Nubia are generally Avell made, strong,,and muscular, 
Avith fine features ; in stature 'they are somewhat below the Egyp- 
tians;,: they have iio mustachios, and but little beard, wearing it 
under the chin only, like the figures of the fugitives in the battle- 
,piene8, sculptured upon the walls of the Egyptian temples. In pass- 
the Wad^ of Nubia, it often occurred to me to remark that 
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the size aipi|;i^EguFe of the inbabitahis ^ gener^j pFPpartiotiied tp 
the b|padth p£ their cultiyablei soil; wherever the.p^aihii»«JlNy»d, 
tl^ p^asantilfronv'! heipg enabled to^ «Ga>|Qr(Oa;^^iei!dtbre la a tple- 
rablov^ extent^ are in cpmparetivelyi easy GircQB||tances, lpicy,rare 
taller and more muscular apd heahhy : -but in |]:ie focJi;y«disjlri(;^, 
where the plmn is not more than twenty or thirty yards ia,^readtlh 
they are poor meagre figures ; in some places appearing almost, like 
walking skeletons. .* ■ 

The women are all well made, and though not handsome^ hafve 
generally sweet countenances, and very pleasing manners ; I have 
even seen beauties among them. Denon has certainly not done 
justice to them ; but' they are worn down, from their earliest years, by 
continual labour ; the whole business of the house being left to them, 
while the men are occupied exclusively in the culture, of the soil. 
Of all the women of the East, those of Nubia are the most virtuous ; 
and this is the more praiseworthy, as their vicinity to Upper Egypt, 
where licendousness knows no bounds, might be expected to have 
some influence upon them. During my stay at Esne, girls came 
every morning to my lodging to offer milk few sale ; the Egyptians 
boldly entered the court-yard and uncovered their faces, a behaviour 
equivalent to an offer of their persons : but the Nubians (of whom 
many families arc settled at Esne) stood modestly before the 
threshold, over which nothing could induce them to step, and , there 
they received the money for their milk •without removing their 
veils. , 4 • 

The Nubians purchase their wives from the parents: the prjee 
usually paid by the Kenous is twelve. Mahboubs, or thirty -six pias^ 
^tres. They frequently intermarry with the Arabs Ababde, somie of 
whom cultivate the soil like themselves; an Ab'abde girl is.FOrih 
six,.ddt!Piols ; these are paid to her father, who gives back three, to^feis 
daughter, fo be the common property of her and ho| hus|pD4w^ 
divorce. takes place, half the value of the three cam^ 
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'« ln'*Wpp<Jfe'Eigypf^wfcea a' wHfe insists upon being divorced, 
Itor husband bas tfae^i%ht t6 take ^ her wearing appaisi from her, 
and to shaijSfe^bep head j^nobody ibarry hei* till her hair be 

gr(](ilvA%^in. N^hiafrifl extremely ^eateus of his wife’frhonour ; 
at^ on the'slightest 'suspibibn of infidelity towards- him, would carry 
heif io the night |o the side of the river, lay open her bfeast by a cut 
with his knife, and ^ throw her into the water, “ to be food for the 
crocodiles,” as they term it. ; A case of tliis kind lately happened at 
Assouan. , 

Public women, who are met with in thousands in every part of 
Egypt, are not tolerated in Nubia, except, at Derr, and these are not 
natives, but emancipated female slaves, who being left destitute, 
betake themselves to this vile profession, to gain a subsistence. The 
execrable propensities which the Mamelouks have rendered so com- 
mon In Egypt, evfen amongst the lowest peasants, are held in abhor- 
rence in Nubia, except by the'Kashefs and their relations, who 
endeavour to imitate the Mamelouks in every thing, even in their 
most detestable vices. 

• Small looms are frequently seen in the houses of the Nubians ; 
with these the women weave very coarse woollen mantles, and cot- 
ton cloth, which they make into shirts. From the leaves of the 
dale-tree they also form mats, small drinking bowls, and large plates, 
on which the bread is served at table; and though these articles are 
formed entirely by the hand, they are made in so very neat a man- 
ner,' as to have every appearance of being wrought by instruments. 
The- above are the only manufactures in Nubia; every thing else is 
imported from Egypt. 

The only musical instrument I saw' in Nubia was a 
kind (if Egyptian famboura, with five strings, end co- 
ver^ with the skin of a gazell; it is of the shape here 
repte^nted. The girls are fond of singing; and the 
Nmian airs are jery melodious. 

%• • See p. 32, for the marriage customs of the people of Ibrim. 
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'J '1 10 game of chess is comnioo at Derr j ami that called Bcyadh 
is also freciuentlj played. I have desciibed the latter in my'journal 
through Aral)ia Pctra'a, a lien speaking of the Arabs of Kefek. 

1 found the Nubians, generally, to be of a kind disposition, and 
without tliat propensity to theft so characteristic of the Egyptians, 
at least of those to the north of Siout. Pilfering indeed is almost 
unknown amongst them, and any person convicted of such a crime 
would be expelled from his village by the unanimous voice of its 
inhabitants; J did not lose the most trilling article during my jour- 
iH'v through tlu! country, although 1 always sle|)t in the o[)cn air in 
front of the house wlime I took up my (pun ters for the night. 'I’hcy 
are in general iKJspitablc! towards strangers, but the Keuous and thc 
peo|tle of Sukkot are less so than the other inhabitants. Curiosity 
secans to be the most prominent lluiture in their character, and 
they generally ask their guest a thousand (piestions about tlie place 
he comes from, and the busiiu'ss which brings him into Nubia. 

If the government w(!re. not so extremely dc^spotic, the Nuliians 
might b(!Conie dangerous m-ighbours to J'-gypt; for tlmy are of a 
much bolder and more imh'pcaidcnt spirit than the Egyptians, and 
ardeiilly attached to their native soil. Great numbers of them go 
y('nrly to Cairo, where they generally act as porters, and arc |)re- 
.lerrcMl to the lygyptians, on account of their honesty. Alba- staying 
there six or eight years, they return to tluar native M ady, with the 
little property thc^y have realiml, although well knowing that the 
only luxuries they can there expect, in exchange tor those of Cairo, 
are Dhourra bnaid and a linen shirt. Such of them as do not travel 
into Egypt, hardly m er go beyond the [irccincts of their village, for, 
generally, the Nubians have no inclination towards commercial spe- 
culations. At Ibrim I nu!t with two old men, who assured tne that 
tlu'y had never visited Derr, though it is only five hours distant. 
Those Nidjians who have residiul in I'igypt, and can speak Arabic, 
are for the most part good Mussulmen, and repeat their prayers 
daily : but in general the only prayer known to the others is the 
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A few make the pilgrimage to Mekka, 


the ^ay ©f S»iakio4..i,r« . 

population of Nubia, from Assouan to the 
aDUtb^n i^its of M an extent of country about five hundred 

miles long, with an average breadth of half a mile, at one hundred 


thousand souls. 


shall subjoin to this account of Nubia some notices upon tire 
Bedouins who inhabit the mountains lying between that country and 
the Red sea. They consist of two principal tribes, the Ababde and 
Bisharye. The Ababde («J«Ue) occupy the country south of Kosscii', 
nearly as far as the latitude of Derr. The Bisharye inhabit 

the mountains from thence southwards, as far as Suakin, where they 
find pasture for their camels and cattle in the wild herbage which 
grows in the beds of the winter torrents. Many of the Ababde have 
settled in Upper Egypt, on the east bank of the Nile from Kenne to 
Assouan, and from thence to Derr; but the greater part of them still 
live like Bedouins. They het as^ guides to the Sennaar caravans 
Avhich depart from Daraou and Avere formerly conductors 

likewise of the trade from Kosseir to Kenne; but their enemies, the 
Arabs Maazyu aijd Ataouy (/u^Uc), avIio live to the north of 

Kosseir, have succeeded in depriving them of the profits arising from 
tliis employment, Avhich the latter noAV farm from the Pasha of 
Egypt. The Ababde are possessed of considerable property, but 
have a bad character, being described by all those who deal with 
them as a faithless people, who betray their companions, thus ren- 
dering themselves unAvorthy of that origin frona the Arabian Bedouins, 
of which they boast. No oath binds an Ababde ; but I was informed 
that they dread breaking their word, if they give it Avith the ex- 
pression, “ by the hope I entertain of remaining in good health 
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U)] iUsv).” They are known in Upper Egypt for their excellent 
breed of camels, particularly dromedaries, and they trade largely ip 
Senna-Mekke, and in charcoal of acacia wood, both of which are 
produced from the trees, growing abundantly in their mountains; the 
fuel is exported as far as Cairo. The Ababde have few horses; 
when at war with other Arab tribes they fight upon camels, armed 
with a target, lance, and sword. Their principal tribes are, El 
Eohara (sjiii), El Ashabat (ojIA*), and El Meleykab (yUJu). The 
Asliabat seldom descend from the mountains to the banks of the 
Nile, but many individuals of the tribe have settled on its banks 
near Mograt and Demar, on the route to Sennaar, where they have 
intermarried with the native inhabitants. Such of them as encamp 
with the Bisharye speak the language of the latter. 

The Bisharye, who rarely descend from their mountains, are a very 
savage people, and their character is worse even than that of tlie 
Ababde. Their only cattle are camels and sheep, and they live 
entirely upon flesh and milk, eating much of the former raw; 
according to the relation of several Nubians, they are very fond of 
the hot blood of slaughtered sheep; but their greatest luxury is said 
to be the raw marrow of camels. A few' of these Arabs occasionally 
visit Derr or Assouan, with Senna, sheep, and ostrich feathers, the 
ostrich being common in their mountains; and their Senna is of the 
l)est kind. In exchange for these commodities they take linen shirts 
and Dhqurra, the grains of which they swallow raw, as a dainty, and 
never make it into bread. These traders do not remain long on the 
banks of the Nile, as the dread of the small-pox soon drives them 
back to their tents. The Bisharye are much addicted to theft, and 
will even rob the house of the person who receives them as guests. 
Their youth make plundering excursions as far as D6ngola, and 
along the route to Sennaar, mounted upon camels, of a breed superior 
to any other, that exists between the shores of the Mediterranean and 
Abyssinia. Pew of the Bisharye speak Arabic. They fear none 
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but the Ababde, who know their pasturing-places in the mountains, 
and often surprise their encampments. When the two tribes are at 
peace, which happens to be the case at present, the mountains inhu- 
bited by the Bisharye may be crossed in the company of an Abahdi : 
but the latter is not to be trusted, unless one of his nearest relations 
is left behind as a hostage. Great numbers of the dispersed ]\Iaine- 
Ibuks fell victims to the treachery of these Arabs, and the others 
escaped only by keeping together in eonsiderable bodies. 

Encampments of the Bisharye are found on the nortliern frontier 
of Abyssinia; and the sea-coast from Suakin to Massuah is peopled 
by their tribes, the most noted of which are, Haminedab, Balra, 
Alyab, Anierab, Kamhetab, Ilamdora, Eryab, Ilazz, Modourab, 
Kameylab, el Amarer, all of whom live in separate encampments, 
and are often at war with each other. They have no fire-arms; 
towards the frontiers of Abyssinia some of the tribes use the bow and 
arrow, and, as I was informed, speak the Abyssinian language, or 
rather understand the Abyssinians, who are said to have greater 
difficulty in comprehending the Bisharye. The two languages art; 
probably derived from the same source, like many others of the 
numerous dialects which prevail towards the northern frontiers of 
Abyssinia. 

The Bisharye arc kind, hospitable, and honest towards each other; 
their women, who are said to be as handsome as those of Altyssinia, 
mix in company witli strangers, and are reported to be of very 
depraved habits. After long and fruitless in(|uiries for a liisharyt' 
Arab, I at last met with a youth who had come to Esne to sell leather 
thongs, for the manufacture of which these Bedouins are famous. 1 
enticed him to my dwelling by bargaining for his goods, and made 
him breakfast with me; but when I began to question him about his 
language he would stay no longer, although I offered him a shirt as 
a present. He imagined that I dealt in spells, which I meant to put 
in practice to the injury of his nation; he forced his way out of the 

T 2 
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court>yard of my house, and I could never afterwards prevail upon 
him to return. The words in the annexed vocabulary* were pro- 
cured from a Negro slave who had been educated among the 
Bisliarye, and sold by them to the qhief of a \illage near Esne. 


* Vide infra, p. 148. 
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• OF THE 

KENSY AND NOUBA LANGUAGES: 

[The words derived from the Arabic, and especially from the dialect of Upper Egypt, are marked A.J 


Kensy. 


Heaven 

Semeyg, A. 

World 

Duinat, A. 

Day 

Ougresk 

Night 

Ougouk 

Stars • 

Woussik 

Sun 

Masilk 

Shade 

Noogy 

Moon 

Ounatig 

Wind 

Tourouk 

Rain 

Anessik 

Clouds 

Ghaimky A. 

Water 

) 

Sea 

>Essig 

River 

) 

inundation 

Mossirk 

North 

Kalonger 

South 

Ongoger 

East 

Maltigi 

West 

Tingaro 

Year 

Djeng 

Last year 

Nyg 

Year before last 

Nisetti 

Month 

Zoueyg 

Ramadhan 


(month) 

J Dirtek 

Rabya cl awal(do.)Timangy 

Summer 

B(^ong 

Winter 

Otty 

Morning 

Tedjerky, A. 

Evening 

Mogrebky, A. 

Earth 

Aiyd, A. 

Shore or mountain Koloug 


Noxjb\. 

Serna, A. ! 

Sand 

Duniatyka, A. 

Wood 

Aly 

Trees 

Awaka 

Dust 

Windjega 

Fire 

Mashakka 

Coals 

Norga 

Cattle 

Inatiga 

Camel 

Tonga 

She camel 

Omorka 

Cow 

Korungad 

Ox 

Amanga 

Calf 

Buffalo 

Dahmyrc, A. ^ 

Horse 

Ass 

Kaloga^ 

Saddle 

Oroga 

Sheep 

Mattoga 

Lamb 

Tinoga 

Goat 

Gemga 

Dog 

Gemdjorok 

Cat 

Nisidadjorok 

Gazelle 

Shaher, A. 

Male 

Missc 

Female 

Hare 

Timanga 

Hyena 

Fagonga 

Serpent 

Oronga 

Scorpion 

Mashanak 

Bird 

Megrebeddo, A. 

Feathers 

Gourka 

Fowl 

Kitta 

Cock 


Kensy, 

Nouwa, 

^Scevky 

Seevka 

Berk 

Koygga 

Djaoug 

Djollaga 

Kodeya 

Toka 

Yk 

Eeka 

Olutti 

Girgceta 

Orti 

Orlyga 

Kamk 

Kamikka 

“Bakcrak, A. 

Bakcrukka, A 

Tyg 

Tyga 

Gourky 

Gorondyga 

Gortot 

Gortoga 

Djamous, A. 

Djamous, A. 

Koky 

Mortyga 

Hanoub 

Kadja 

Dogerk 

Dogerka 

Eget 

Egedryga 

Doyerk 

Egenandyga 

Bertigy 

Fakka 

Welk 

Mokka 

Sabky 

Kadeeska 

Gaik 

Kedjalta 

Ondo 

Onda 

Karou 

Karea 

Wozla 

Doynga 

Eddik 

Aadyga 

Aayagy 

Ouslangyga 

Ikinki 

Segetka 

Kowertag 

Kowertyga 

Ryshky, A. 

Ryshga, A. 

Derbatti 

Derbatta 

Derbanondigy 

Derbanonda 
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Kensy. 

Nouba. 

* 

Kensy. 

Nouba. 

Goose 

Allotti 

Kellayga 

Cotton 

Gottong, A. 

Koshmaka 

Raven 

Kok 

Koka 

Silk * 

Haryrki, A. 

Haryrka, A. 

Partridge 

— 

— 

Tobacco 

Dokhang, A. 

Toulyga 

Pigeon 

Mynek 

Hamamga, A. 

Grapes 

Ancbky, A. 

Anebga, A. 

Eagle 

Aboukodro 

Abakodro 

Water melon 

Batyhky, A. 

Batyhga, A. 

Sparrow 

Sasurky, A. 

Sar Soura, A. 

Coloquintida 

Oorky 

Tatourga 

Fish 

Karvig 

Angissiga 

Senna plant 

Ab'yreyga 


Crocodile 

Elong 

Olonga 

Lettuce 

Khasky, A. 

Khaska, A. 

Nile horse (hip- 

J Errid, ird • 

Eritta, irta 

Wine 

Nebyg, A. 

Nebyd, A. 

popotamus) 

Oil 

Zeity, A. 

Zeyta, A. 

I’rog 

Golgodegyr 

Amankorkyga 

Date spirits 

Aragyk, A. 

Aragyk, A. 

Flies 

Kultigi 

Kuttiga 

Salt 

Ombotti 

Emetta 

Mosquitos 

Namouski, A. 

Namousga, A. 

Pepper 

Fait elk i, A. 

Felfclga, A. 

Lice 

Issig 

Issiga 

Coffee 

Kahwagi, A. 

Gahwa, A. 

Worm 

Wigitty 

Wirkyga 

Snuff 

Neshouki 

Neshouka, A. 

Date tree 

1 BciUyg 

Fcntyga 

Cheese 

Djcbcnki, A. 

Djebenka, A. 

Dates 

Butter 

Desk 

Noyga 

Acacia tree 

Saleyg 

Gandeyga 

Honey 

Asselki, A. 

Asselga, A. 

Tamarisk tree 

Shereg 

Moorka 

Milk 

Iddje 

Souga 

Doum date 

Amboug 

Anibiga 

Bread 

Kalk 

Kabaka 

Wheat 

Illcyk 

Illega 

Meat 

.Kosoug 

Arykka 

Dhourra 

Mareyg 

Marcyga 

Eggs 

Gasgantyk 

Komboug 

Dhourra stalks 

|Ageyk 

Ageyga 

Wool 

Aboky 

Faka 

when dry 

Homs 

Neshyg 

N ishyga 

Barley 

Seriiig 

Seringa 

Dung , 

Oscl 

Osyga 

The bitter horse- 



Ship 

Koubki 

Sigirka 

bean called in 

1 Angallag 

Agindcyga 

Sail 

Sariki, A. 

Kelaga, A. 

Egypt Turmus 



Oars 

VVauadylc 

Soubeyga 

Straw 

Siltiga 

Seetyga 

A man 

Ogedj 

Itga 

The French bean 

jOgotty 

Tigeteyga 

A woman 

lug 

Ideynga 

or Louby 

Sou or boy 

'J’ot 

Tota 

Common horse- 

bean 

1 Foulld, A. 

Foulga, Af 

Girl or daughter 
Husband 

Reroiig 

Edy 

Borouga 

Etta 

Chick tea 

Homosky, A. 

Homoska, A. 

Wife 

Ejngy 

Adcynga 

Lentils 

Nerk 

Adeska, A« 

Father 

Ambabki 

Abouga, A. 

The Egyptian 

1 Koushag 

Kousheyga 

Mother 

Eneygy 

Ancynga 

Gortum 

Sister 

Anesyk 

Anessyga 

A species of ' 

V 


Brother 

Ambeski 

Anyngaga 

Dhourra call- 

VErdeyg 

Foulouga 

Uncle 

Ambanak 

Abanyngaga 

ed in Arabic 

Cousin 

Ambanentoti 

Abanyngagantato 

dokhen 

) 


Grandfather 

Anouky 

Annonga 
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Kensy. 


Master 

Tirtyg 

Servant 

Kliadamky, A. 

Male slave 

Nogoutty 

Female slave 

Nogogy 

Virgin 

Fetagy 

Life 

Enougou 

Death 

Diark 

Disease 

Oddy 

Small-pox 

Djedryki, A. 

plague 

Kobbaki, A. 

Old age 

Saiiielgy 

The head 

Ork 

Eye 

Messik 

Nose 

Soring 

Mouth 

Agilk 

Lips 

Sliendouk 

Teeth 

Nelky 

Mustachios 

Sharibyk, A. 

Ears 

Oluk 

Throat 

Goski 

Beard 

Samek 

Neck 

Eyik 

Arm 

Yg 

Buck 

Djerk 

Posteriors 

Boungy 

Fingers 

Sebag, A. 

Stomach 

Toug 

Breasts 

Ertyg 

Pudenda viri 

Sorat 

Pudenda mulieris 

Osutti 

Foot 

Ossi 

Hair 

Seerki 

Blood 

Gerki 

Heart 

Aagy 

Skin or leather 

Adjcng 

Bone 

Keet 

House 

Kagy 

Door or gate 

Babki; A. 

Key 

Meftabky, A. 

Wall 

Katreg 


NoUBAf 

Noranga 

Asbanga 

Osheyga 

Oshaga 

Borou Beket; A. 
Agni 
Dyakka 
Oddy 

Djedryka, A. 

Kobbaga, A. 

Gortyga 

Oiirka 

Maynga 

Soringa 

Akka 

Shcndouga 

Nyta 

Sliaribka 

Okiga 

Goo^ka 

Sameyga 

Eega 

Eddiga 

Dijrka 

Osyrka 

Scbakiga, A. 

Tonga 

Dougoussiga 

Koffyga 

Kissiga, A. 

Oyga 

Shygertyga 

Beeska 

Ayka 

Nowakka 

Kesyrga 

Noka 

Babka 

Kusherka 

Sobeyga 


Kensy. 


Chamber 

Kerryg 

Bed 

Fershki, A.^ 

Mat 

Hasyrk, A. 

Large water jar 

Barrat 

Water pot 

Ibryk, A. 

Large earthen i 

Gosseyg 

vessel J 

Hand mill 

DJouk 

Earthen plate 

Kissibk 

Tliiii iron plate, ^ 

r 

upon which ] 

^Diibky 

bread is baked ] 


Boiler 

Deltig, A. 

Oven 

Taboungy 

Lamp 

Seraky, A. 

Ox 

Nowt 

Water wheel 

Kolcyg 

Cords 

Irygy 

Sword 

Siouty 

Lance ^ 

[Shag 
[ Selotycg 

Knife 

Kandyg 

Target 

Karoug 

Gun 

Bunduky, A. 

Large stick co-'\ 
vered with iron r 

. ^ 

at both extre-| 

►•Naboutdjy, A. 

mities ) 

A small stick 

Wudjerg 

A cloak or shirt 

Kadeyg 

Egyptian Mel- -j 

1 Foutek. A. 

laye 3 

Trowsers 

Sherwalky, A. 

Turban • 

Kasirk 

Red cap 

Tarboshki, A. 

Linen bonnet 

Tarkya, A. 

Ring 

Khatinii A. 

Ear-ring 

Zummamki, A 

Nose-ring 

Zorouski 

Bracelet 

Zquarki, A. 


Nouba. 
Kerryga 
Bercsbka, A. 
Hasyrka, A* 
Gottiga 
Ibrikkn, A. 

Shounaga 

])jaouga 

Falfka 

Dabga 

Dystega, A. 

Tabounga 

Scraka, A. 

Allatta 

Askaleyga 

Allcga 

rareyiiga 

Shartcga 

Kaiidyga 
Giinyega 
Baroiidki) A. 

Nabouta, A. 

Galeyga 

Kittiga 

Foutaga 

Lebaska, A. 
Kaserga 
Tarboshka, A 
Takyaga, A. 
Khatinija, A. 
Zunimamka 
Korsyga 
Zouarga, A. 
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Amul^^ 

^ Nou»a. 

Shoef’. ,.. 

K^;eik " 

Girdle , 

Amai^erdyk Mernirka 

Needle 

|;ntailgy , , 

Rosany 

SoubMtiiA* Soib^^S^ 

Book 

Sourky 

Paper 

Garft^i A^ Waraka, A. 

Pen 

Kalfiki, ^ kalamga, A. 

Gold 

Dongouj|t^%^ Shoagyrka 

Silver 

Foddaki, A. Foddaga, A* 

Iron 

Shartyg Feressyga 

Copper 

Nehasgy, A. {NdAsgai A« 

Money 

Dorigougy Shonger 

Steel 

Zenadki, A. ZenadkaiA. 

Tinder 

Soufanki, A. Taamgai A. 

Water skin 

Oyrbaggy, A. Gyrbeya, A. 

Wooden spoon 

Malgagy, A* Malgaga, A. 

Camel’s saddle 

Hawiegyi A. Hawiega, A. 

Loom 

Nesadjaky Nesydja 

Leather provi- 
sion sack 

|Bott80uky Doukyga 

Wax 

Shemagy, A. Sheroaga, A. 

One 

Waruni Werka 

Two. 

Owum Ouogha 

Three 

Tosk Toskoj;a 

Four 

Kemsou Kemsoga^ 

Five 

Bidjou Didja 

Six 

Gordjou Gordjoga 

Seven 

Kolodott Kolodga 

Eight 

Idou Idouoga 

Nine 

Iskodou /pikoda ; 

Ten 

Dimnou Dimaga 

Elcvep 

iKinindewam Dimewera 

Twelve 

Dimindiowum Dperoua 

Thiite^ 

Dimindtoakott Dimetoska 

Twenty . 

Ariema Aro . , 

Thirty • ; 

Thelatbyni* A. Thelatyno, A. 

Forty, 

S Erbayto, Ai 

Fifty ^ 

Kamiyno^A*- 

One bundreA 



, Kbmt. NonBA. 

^ohyo4l^. J Imlowam 
l^^eiunidnMiv' Ifiltovk .' ’^it^sko 
q^%uiand Dololwwo^,- Dorewera 

*«»•<, fti!#”WP 

*■•• i'.-sp" > i'^r* 

iK third . Tuskitwera 

bne fo^h Kemaeiy^^ ^t, . Kemmiswera 
Kamel<m/’j^' Mdil|y 
ri«n4,j^ SahabkyjA. Sahabga, A. 


Enemy^^ 

Adouom,^A. 

Adouga, A. 

Mariim i 

, '••■■'Erkeney|i; • . 

Balyga 

Bnde^ofU 
Spouse vj, 

/ Erkenegolg, 
Idem ^' V' ^ 

Nokodoga 

Idem 

ompgnion/ 

. Awryk , 

Thafyga, A. 

Tliicf,; 

Magasky 

Amargatta 

War 1 

NatalkvAi 

Dyngyga 

Pea6e 

Gendoss 

Gyngysha 

Victory 

Nasrtakoss, A. 

Nasraga, A. 

Tomb 

Teyk 

Torbaga, A, 

Law 

Shera, A. 

llagygai A. 

Fear or cowardice Serkou 

Djakyr 

Bravery 

Okdjom : 

Ogdja 

Love 

Dolly - 

Dolli 

Hate 

Tissery 

Mony 

Generous 

DokhoiB 

Dokh 

Avaricious 

Neyino 

Bakhyla, A. 

Rich 

Sereym 

Shey-ykoua 

Poor 

Mtiskyn, A/ 

Fogra, A. 

Just 

AdeleybQn^A« 

Massoda 

Unjust 

ThaleboujAt 

Tbalemi A. 

Wise man 

Erykatto 

Onyketta 

Fool 

r Dooshun 

Doosha 

Peasant 

Nobky r * 

Noppa 

Merchant 

liawatyaiu^At 

Saffery, A*. 

Ck)verrior 


A. 

Divorce , 

, . .. 

Talek,A. 

Handsome 


Massa or Ashryi 

Ugly- 

-Stwiidn'pl 

•Ouza 

Old . 

ShBybliilf 

^^^ybga, A. 

An old null 

Sunelk'^^ 

^i:I>aba#i 
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Kensy. 

Nouba. 

An old woman 

Dorougy 

Douga 

Young 

Afygi 

Kodou 

Old (ancient) 

Korselk 

Farka 

New 

Eyrk 

Meryka 

Strong 

Sheydon, A. 

Shedyd, A. 

Weak 

Oddy or Teliebou Odda 

Big 

Dorom 

Kulma 

Thin 

Essey 

Oloa 

Wide 

Bodjo 

Bodjoa 

Narrow 

Takarou 

Takara 

Far 

Wareem 

Weera 

Near 

Aft 

Mola 

Many 

Degreern 

Deea 

Few 

Gaby loll, A. 

Galyla, A. 

Good 

Sereynia 

Massa 

Bad 

Mini 

Birsa 

Hungry 

Oryboo 

Fannyr 

Tliirsty 

Esigoryboo 

A manga djokyr 

Satiated 

Boerbou 

Kosafyr 

Long 

Nassom 

Nassyga 

Short 

. Orlunain 

Oradaka 

High 

Aaly, At 

Aalya, A. 

Low' 

Waty, A. 

Waty, A, 

Clean 

Nadifou, A. 

Nadifa, A. ♦ 

Dirty 

Eriinmani 

Sawa 

Without 

Betljer 

Shado 

Within 

Arer 

Aw'o 

Above 

Dogoro 

Doro 

Below 

Togoruni 

Taoua 

Green 

Dessem 

Dcssyga 

Red 

Geylein 

Gcyla 

Black 

Romnia 

Oroina 

White 

Arom 

Nolloa 

Yellow 

Korgosou 

Korgosa ■ 

Blue 

Ronima 

Oronia 

To kill 

Beyry 

Fayfo 

To bring forth 

Oskousou 

Annoso 

To speak 

Bayn 

Bayn 

To be silent 

Kittoss 

Hesso 

To sow 

Ywer 

Nankerja 



Kensy. 

Nouba 

To reap 

Djorou 

Gor 

To wash 

Eywos 

Djeilo 

To cook 

Kudjer 

Netfo 

To swim 

Bowetta 

Kodja 

To w'alk 

Tale 

Djo 

To run 

Bot 

Myro 

To ride 

Jigyr 

I)0k(l 

To beat 

Djom 

Oshyng 

To sound ^ 

Shogoss 

Shagoso 

To throw 

Lefoss 

\\ I’vrky 

To open 

Kuso 

Gosso 

To shut 

Koboss 

KelVo 

To tic 

Dygross 

DekcNi'o 

To unloosen 

Kuss 

Gosso 

To break 

Tokoss , 

Korydjo 

Fo eat 

Kalou 

Kap 

To drink 

Ny 

Ny 

To sleep 

7’orboss 

Ner 

To dream 

Oontyg 

Na.sryga 

To rise 

Omboloss 

Ketto 

To pray 

Salctla, A. 

Salaka, A. 

To fetch 

W adir 

lebbay 

To sit down 

Tawoss 

Tyko 

To laugh 

Oussou 

Djagdjii 

To cry 

Oyng 

Ogny 

To sing 

0 

Kar 

To ly e 

Morso 

Merdjaga 

To swear 

Bedjodry 

Djoro 

To cohabit 

Bedanjery 

YdandiiniKh 

To descend 

Kutoss 

Sukko 

To ascend 

Darross 

Keyro 

To travel 

Safeross 

Saferoso 

To buy 

7 0 sell 

^ Dian 
^ , 

J)jan 

To liear 

Gydjer 

Oker 

To smell 

Simnc 

Sonna 

To see 

Aiiale 

Nell 

To taste 

Gaynale 

'i'cfaddagay 

To burn 

Djugoss 

Djogodjy 

To exclaim 

Djahde 

Djaickii 
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Kensy. 

Nouba. 

I love you 

Thou lovest me 

Ayek dolli 

Ayeka doller 

Areka dolli 


He loves me 

Idem 


We love each other 

Werweronga dollero 


I loved you 

Ayeka dolligossy 


I shall love you 

‘ Ayeka dollil 


I 

Aygy 

Ay 

Thou 

Ek 

Ery 

He 

Tek 

Tary 

We 

Argogy 

A-ny 

You 

Ergy 

Oury 

They 

Tirky' 

Tery 

Mine 

Andou 

■ Annyga 

Thine • 

Endeky or Endou 

Ennega 

His 

• 

Ours 

Yours 

Teneky or Tendou 
Tindoma 

Tennega 

Tirgundo 


Theirs 

My son 

An toti 

Au gaga 

Thy son 

£n toti 

En gaga 

His son 

Ten toti 

Tan gaga 

Where do you come from ? 

Say tonta 

Seddo tony keyra 

Where are you going ? 

Say boudjoun 

Seddo djo 

Will you come with me? 

Erygodom bodjouna 

Eydan djoana 

Have you got some milk? 

Enna idjy dana 

Elougo soo dana 

No, 1 have no cattle 

Anna orty damnou 

Damou, Orty gomo 

Who gave you the bread ? Nyeh halk gaterum 

Nay kattyro kabaka 

I do not like his son 

Entoti dolmini 

Tangaga doloUmo 

What’s your name ? 

En nera 

Ekka nayna 

1 understand 

Gydjressy 

Oukeross 

1 do not understand 

Gydjorkoni 

Oukerkomo 

Do not .give him 

Tirmem 

Tytta 

Give him two piastres 

Gersh owe tirou 

Gersh owo tedj 

What does it cost ? 

Mogot yre 

Ten>en syk ylyro 

I bought it for ten mea-'] 
sures j 

1 Mashe diming djanessy 

Mashe dimlou djanesy 

They cheated you 

Ek ghalboss 

Dosy kergo 

It is only worth eight 

Mash idou koby 


Is your father at home ? 

Ambab kak ero 
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Yes he is at home 

Neros^ kak erp 


How are you ? 

Taveb re 


Tree 

Djaoug 

Djollaga 

Trees 

Djowokyg 

Djolkiga 

Camel 

Kamk 

Kamikka 

Camels 

Kamryg 

^amryga 

Dog 

Welk 

Mokka 

Dogs 

Welyg 

Mokryga 

Boy 

Toti 

, Tota 

Boys 

Tonyg 

Tonyga 

The comparative is formed 


by putting to the positive the 


word More 

Andogor 

Eylleky 
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Heaven 

Otryk 

Day 

Toy 

Night 

Afa 

Sun 

Toyn 

Moon 

Ondjim 

Wind 

Beram 

Hain 

Obra 

Winter 

Odarak 

Hot 

Tola 

Cold 

Omokera . 

Morning 

Tokroum 

North 

Obha 

South 

Oma 

West 

Oghar 

East 

Osherk, A. 

Sea or river 

Obhar 

Water 

Ayam 

Stone 

Awey 

Mountain 

Orbay' 

Trees 

Hindy 

Fire 

Toneyt 

Spring or source Tory 

Camel 

Okam 

She-camel 

Terabie 

Cow 

Osha 

Horse 

Hatay 

Ass 

Omeyg 

Sheep 

Tonay 

Lamb 

Ouna 

Dog 

Oyas 

Gazelle 

Ogana 


Hare, 

Tembylhoy 

Hyena 

Keray 

Bird 

Kilay 

Ostrich 

Odlym, A. 

Date-tree, or l 
dates J 

► Tomlok 

Senna shrub 

Temerara 

Large trees in the 

mountains calledOdada 

and 

Sellam 

Salt 

Omons 

Butter 

Ola 

Milk 

Tea 

Bread orDhourraOtam 

Meat 

Tosha 

Wool 

JEhamo 

Skin or leather 

Osar 

Dung 

Tahdo 

Blood 

Obey 

Bone 

Timita 

A man 

Otak 

A woman 

Tat^ket 

A boy . 

Or 

Girl 

Toro 

Head 

Ogourma 

Eyes 

Tilyly 

Nose 

Togenouf 

Mouth 

Oyaf 

Teeth 

Tougrek 

Lips 

Tamboroy 

Ears 

Tongy 


Beard 

Hamby 

Arm or hand 

Oya 

Foot 

Ragad 

Finger 

Titibala 

Stomach 

Ofy 

Pudend. viri 

Omyd 

foeminas Wat 

Testiculi 

011a 

Father 

Babo 

Mother 

Tonde 

Brother 

Assanok 

Sister 

Tukato 

Cousin 

Durao 

Male slave 

Kosha 

Female slave 

Tokasha 

Death 

I-ya 

Disease 

Lehabou 

Tent 

Egowa 

Mat 

Hassyr, A. 

Handmill 

Merhaka, A. 

Earthen boiler 

Borma, A. 

Cords 

Oloul 

Sword 

Umadded 

Lance 

Tosna 

Knife 

Wodrar 

Linen gown 

Oskak 

Shoes 

Omadda 

Shield 

Ogbe 

Gold 

Demourary 

Water-skin 

Osar 

One 

Engaro 
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Tnvo 

Molobo 

Three 

Mehay 

Four 

Fadyg 

Five 

Ey-yb 

Six 

Essagour 

Seven 

Essarama 

Eight 

Essambay 

Nine 

Ogamhay 

Ton 

Togaserarna 

Twenty 

Tagougo 

Tliirty 

Tagomolob 

Friend 

Ouraok 

Enemy 

Ogry 

Wife 

Tegato 

Thief 

Gohara 

Tomb 

OliafFyr, A. 

Fear 

Morkay 

Bravery 

Enjcinabo 

Good 

Onor 

Handsome 

Nowadenybo 

Ugly 

Sbingryato 

Old 

Wadha ' 

Young 

Fabalo 

Strong 

Akrabo 


Weak 

Teliebou 

Avaricious 

Afram 

Hungry 

Hargabo 

Thirsty 

Eweybo 

Satiated 

Gababo 

Long 

Serarabo 

Short 

Nakashabo 

Far 

Sagybou 

Near. 

Dalou 

Many 

Godab 

Few 

Shlyko 

Red 

Adarob 

White 

Aray 

Black or blue 

Haddal 

To kill 

Dera 

To speak 

Hadydo, A. 

To be silent 

Semaka 

To walk 

Saka 

To run 

Daba 

To ride 

Ama 

To beat 

Ta 

To throw 

Tefsa • 

To eat 

Tama 

To drink 

Goa 


To sleep 

Doa 

To rise 

Bara 

To sit down 

Saa 

To laugh 

Sayda 

1 0 cry 

Wawa 

To buy and sell Djelabat, i 

To lye 

Gosreybo 

To hear 

'] enisyra * 

To see 

Shebabo 

To cohabit 

Osour 

T6 bury 

Besalayn 

Good morning 

Shobau 

Good evening 

Kctymnn 

How are you ? 

Daban 

Have yrfu got 
some milk ? 

1 Tyahiho 

There is 

Aha 

No 

Kahero 

Camel 

Okam 

Camels 

Akum 

Dog 

Oyas 

Dogs 

Ayas 

Girl 

Tor 

Girls 

Tar 


I 
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DESCRIPTIpN OF A JOURNEY 

FROM 

UPPER EGYPT THROUGH THE DESERTS OF NUBIA 


TO 

BERBER AND SUAKIN, AND FROM THENCE TO DJIDDA 

IN ARABIA. 

PEKFORMED IN THE YEAR 1814. 


After my return from a journey along the banks of the Nile 
towards D6ngola, in the spring of the year 1813, I remained in 
Upper Egypt, waiting for an opportunity to start with a caravan of 
slave-traders, towards the interior parts of Nubia in a more easterly 
direction. A numerous caravan had set out from the neighbour- 
hood of Assouan, only a few days before my return there from 
Mahass; and it was the last which performed that journey in the 
year 1813. 

About this time, a robber named Naym, Shikh of the Arabs 
Rebatat, who inhabit the country of Mograt, uy* 

oSjSU alL ^ tsj**jUJ0 on the banks of the Nile, three days N. W. from 
Goz, had begun to infest the caravan route; several parties of 
traders had already been plundered by him, and the above-mentionetl 
caravan shared the same fate on its return to Egypt in October 1813. 
Naym was killed in December by a numerous armed caravan from 
Sennaar; and the roads then became safe. The traders, however, 
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still delayed their departure. They were apprized that the southern 
countries on the borders of the Nile were severely suffering from 
famine; the crops of Dhourra had failed from a scanty inundation, 
and such was said to be.the effect of famine, that the poor Negroes 
had killed each other, for a few measures of Dhourra. The mer- 
chants foresaw that the expense to be incurred in feeding their slaves 
would eat up all their profits, and therefore determined to wait till 
the next harvest. 

During this time I had established my principal quarters at Esne, 
which is three days journey from Daraou, the place from whence 
the caravan takes its ‘departure. Not wishing to be much known, I 
kept as little company as possible, dressed myself in the poorest 
dress of an inhabitant of Egypt, and s{)cnt as little .money as I 
possibly could, the daily expense, of myself, servant, dromedary, 
and ass, being about one shilling and six-pence; my horse cost me 
sixteen-pence per month. Yet, with all this I could not help 
creating some suspicion of my being a rich man, or of my having had 
the good luck to find a treasure. 1 was fearful of engaging in any 
traffic because it would have obliged me to mix with the merchants, 
and my person would then have become generally known. But in 
Egypt, there is no such condition as that of a man who liv.es upon 
his income without employment. Every body is either a cultivator 
or a merchant, or in some public service ; and to be able to live 
Avithout begging, and Avithout belonging to any of those classes 
a|)pears very strange, and exposes the individual to the suspicion of 
having chests filll of dollars. 

I had been several times at Daraou to look after the caravan, and 
to become acquainted with the leading people. About the middle 
of February my correspondent at that place sent a messenger to 
Esne, to acquaint me that every thing was ready for departure. I 
Avent there, but the traders still delayed; and it Avas not until a 
fortnight aftei’Avafds that the signal of departure from Daraou 
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Daraou is a considerable village, about ten hours north of Assouan, 
on .the east bank of the Nile. Its inhabitants are partly Fellahs of 
Egypt, and partly Arabs Ababde, many of whom have become 
settlers in the villages south of Goft, as far as Assouan ; but who still 
keep a part of their families in the mountains; living there like 
Bedouins, during the season, when their agricultural pursuits do not 
require their attendance on the banks of the Nile, and during the 
remainder of the year inhabiting villages like the peasants of Egypt. 

The two principal chiefs have their settlements, one at Kolett (c.^), 
about four hours north of Daraou, on the east bank of the river, and 
the other at the latter place. 

From time immemorial the Ababde have been the guides of the 
caravans through the Nubian desert; many of them arc great specu- 
lators in the slave trade, and their chiefs exact a tribute upon every 
slave, and upon every loaded camel passing through the desert, which 
does not belong to one of their own tribes. 

The other part of the inhabitants of Daraou, are Fellahs, inter- 
married with Ababde women, who, for the greater part, likewise 
engage in the same trade. These I have found, from sad experience, 
to be a worthless set of vagabonds; notwithstanding the profits 
arising from that traffic, they arc all poor; spending their gains in 
drunkenness and debauchery. 

I had equipped myself at Esne for my journey: but soon found, 
on my arrival at Daraou, the necessity of making some alteration in 
my plans. I had brought with me a camel and an ass; the former 
I had intended to load with baggage, pi'ovisions, and water: the 
latter to mount myself, according to the custom of the Nubian 
traders; who generally perform their travels towards the Negro 
countries on these animals, which they sell there and return on their 
camels. I had no servant. The Fellah who had faithfully served 
me during my whole stay in Upper Egypt I had sent, on my de- 
parture from Esne, with a packet of letters to Cairo; for I was 
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(letennined to try my luck in this country alone, unaccompanied by 
any servant. Experience had taught me that in difficult and dan- 
gerous travels, those who have no other motive in performing them, 
but that of g'aining their monthly pay, are averse to incur any perils, 
and stagger at the smallest difficulties; thus they become more 
troublesome than serviceable to their master : whom moreover their 
imprudence or treachery may expose to danger. I was in full health, 
and therefore not afraid of undertaking the additional fatigue, which 
otherwise would liave* been borne by my servant. Arrived at 
Daraou, I had an opportunity of seeing the preparations of my fellow 
travellers, and of observing that mine were hot regulated by that 
strict economy which served as a rule to the others. My baggage 
and provisions weighed about two hundred weight. The camel 
however was capable of carrying six hundred weight. The water 
for my use on the road was to be contained in two small skins slung 
across the saddle of the ass. My camel therefore could carry four 
hundred weight more, the freight of which at five dollars per hun- 
dred weight, was worth twenty dollars. Had I slighted such a sum, 
I might have exposed myself to the animadvei'sions of my compa- 
nions, w'ho would probably . have thought me possessed of great 
wealth. I soon had an offer of a freight of four hundred weight, to 
convey across the desert as far as Goz, at the above price : but I 
considered that the loading and unloading of the camel would occa- 
sion me a great deal of trouble: I therefore thought it best to sell 
him, and soon found a purchaser at twenty-five dollars in ready 
money, camels being at that time very scarce in Upper Egypt; it 
was part of the bargain, that the purchaser should carry my 
baggage across the Desert. 

I appeared at Daraou in the garb of a poor trader, the only 
character in Avhich I believe I could possibly have succeeded. It 
may not be superfluous that I should inform the reader in detail of 
the contents of my baggage, and of my provisions : at least it had 
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always been, with me, a great desideratum in reading books of 
travels, to collect such information for tny own use. 

I was dressed in a brown loose woollen cloak, such as is worn 
by the peasants of U[)per Egypt, called Thahout, with a coarse 
white linen shirt and trowsers, a Lebdc, or white woollen cap, tied 
round with a common handkerchief, as a turban, and with sandals 
^n my feet. I carried in the pocket of my I’habout, a small journal- 
book, a pencil, pocket-compass, pen-knife,^ tobacco-purse, and a 
steel for striking a light. 'I'he provisions I took with me were as 
follows : forty pounds of Hour, twenty of biscuit, fifteen of dates, ten 
of lentils, six of butter, five of salt, three of rice, two of coffee beans, 
four of tobacco, one of pepper, some onions, and eighty pounds of 
Dhourra for my ass. Besides these I had a copper boiler, a cojiper 
plate, a coffee roaster, an earthen mortar to pound the coffee fjcans, 
two coffee cups, a knife and spoon, a wooden bowl for drinking and 
filling the water-skins, an axe, ten yards of rope, needles and thread, 
a large packing needle (Aw-.), one spare shirt, a comb, a coarse 
carpet, a woollen cloth (Heram) of Mogrebin manufactory for a night 
covering, a small parcel of medicines, and three spare water-skins. 

I had also a small pocket Coran, bought at Damascus, which I 
lost afterwards on the day of the iiilgrimagc, 10th of November, 
1814, among the crowds of Mount Arafat, — a spare journal-book 
and an inkstand, together with some loose sheets of paper, for 
writing amulets for the Negroes. My watch had been broken in 
Upper Egypt, where I had no means of getting another. Tlic hours 
of march noted down in the journal are therefore merely by com- 
putation, and by observing the course of the sun. 

The little merchandize I took with me consisted of twenty pounds 
of sugar, fifteen of soap, two of nutmegs, twelve razors, twelve 
steels, two red caps, and several dozen of wooden beads, which are 
an excellent substitute for coin in the southern countries. J liad a 
gun, with three dozen of cartridges and some small shot, a pistol, 
and a large stick, called nabbout, strengthened with iron at either 
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end, and serving either as a weapon, or to pound the coffee beans, 
and which, according to the custom of the country, was my constant 
companion. My purse, worn in a girdle under the Thabout, con- 
tained fifty Spanish dollars, including the twenty-five, the price of 
my camel, and I had besides sewed a couple of sequins in a small 
leathern amulet, tied round my elbow, thinking this to be the safest 
j)lacc for secreting them. Had my departure from Egypt not been, 
too long delayed, I should have carried a larger sum of money with 
me : although I much 'doubt, after the experience I have since had, 
whether 1 should have been the better for it. I had originally des- 
tined two hundred dollars for this purpose, whlfch 1 had carried with 
me from Siout to Esne, in' September, 1813, expecting to be able to 
start immediately with the caravan : I was afterwards obliged to 
encroach upon that sum, to defray my daily expenses, to purchase 
my camel, &c. &c. ; and a fresh supply of money which I had written 
for, had not arrived when the caravan started. 

Having already waited so long, I was unwilling to give up so eligible 
an opportunity, merely on account of the low state of my funds: and 
the. information I had collected on the state of the Negro countries 
made me think it [)robable that if I did not make a prolonged stay 
there, I might succeed in my journey, even with the trifling sum tlien 
at my command. Besides I was ready to supply the want of money 
by an increase of bodily privations and exertions, to elude which is 
the principal motive for spending money in travels of this sort. 

All my baggage aud provisions were packed up in five leather 
bags or djerab, much in use among the slave-traders ; those articles 
of which I stood in daily need, I put up in a small saddle-bag on 
iny ass. 

The most substantial merchants of our caravan were fitted out in 
the same style as to provisions for the journey ; the only dainties 
which some of them carried were dried flesh, honey, and cheese ; the 
latter, although certainly agreeable in travelling, is not a proper 
article of food in the desert : where the traveller should abstain from 
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whatever excites thirst. Several of our people hail among their 
camels she-camels in full milk, which gave them a daily supply of 
this agreeable beverage. 

On the 1st of March, all the traders had assembled at Daraou, 
and early in the morning of the 2d the dift’erent goods, for loading 
the camels, were carried to a public j)lat:e, iu front of the village 
called Barzet el Gellabe 

At noon, the camels were watered,* and knelt down by the side 
of their respective loads. Just before the hiding commenced, the 
Ababde women appeared with earthen vessels iu their hands, filled 
with burning coals. 'They set them before the several loads, and 
threw salt upon them. At the rising of the bluish flame, produced 
by the burning of the salt, they exclaimed, “ May you be blessed in 
going and iu coming.” The devil and every evil genius are thus, 
they say, removed. • 

We were accompanied for about half an hour beyond the village 
by all the women and children. My principal friend, at Daraou, 
Hadji Ilosseyn el Aloiian whose house 1 had 

lived, and who had obtained from me a variety of presents, in making 
me believe that he intended to undertake the journey in person, in 
which case he might have proved to me a most useful companion on 
tlic road, had declared the day before, that he should remain at 
• Daraou ; but his brother and his son Aly joined the caravan, and 
their party formed the largest and most wealthy party of the I’ellah 
traders aimong iis. The old man followed us with his women to a 
distance from the village, and at parting, recommended me to his 
relations ; “ He is your brother,” he said to his son, “ and there,” 
opening his son’s waistcoat, and putting his hand ujron his bosom, 
“ there let him be placed a way of recommendation much in use 

• The traders are in the habit of giving to tlieir camels several days before they start, 
each day three times the usual quantity of Dhourrd ; which they force down their throats. 
The camels chew this supply of food for several days after, during the march. 
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in the Arabian desert likewise, Avhere it Jias some meaning, but among 
these miserable Egyptians it has become a mere form of speech. 
We then proceeded upon a sandy plain, in great disorder, as it al- 
ways happens upon the first setting out of a journey. Many loads 
Avere badly laid on, several were thrown off by the camels who had 
for some time been unused to them, and we were obliged to encamp 
for the night in a small valley, with shrubs in it, about two hours 
and a half to the S. S. E. of Daraou, where we feasted upon the 
dainties which had been prepared by the ladies of Daraou ; large 
fires Were lighted, and the whole night was passed in singing and 
noise. 

3d March. We departed early from our resting-place, and en- 
terctl Wady Om Rokbe {xSj a broad valley with good pas- 

ture, which we followed for upwards of two hours; we then ascended 
a steep hill, and after several ascents and descents, encamped in a 
valley near the source of water called Abou Kebeyr yj\), having 
proceeded to-day about six hours, very slow march. 'I’here are a 
feAV trees in this valley ; and water is found every where by digging 
pits in the sand. The source of Abou Kebeyr, which yields a very 
scanty supply, had attracted some Ababdc Bedouins, from Avhom we 
bought some sheep. 'I'he mountains we had traversed to-day were 
all composed of flint. 

4/A March. Our route this mornitjg lay through sandy valleys, ' 
until Ave arrived, after about four hours qiarch, at a steep ascent, or 
Akaba, Avhere the sand and flint hills terminate. After crossing over 
the Akaba, Avhich is composed of granite schistus, we arrived, at the 
end of six hours, at a fine natural reservoir of rain water, among the 
granite rocks, called Abou Adjajy (g.L£ ; our route Avas in a S. S. 

W. directiop. From hence to Assouan, the distance is six hours. 
Just beyond the basin of rain water, begins a narroAV pass among 
the rocks, Avhere loaded camels proceed Avith diflSculty. In here turn- 
ing round a corner of the mountain, we found our advanced men 
loudly cjuarrelling Avith a strong party of armed Bedouins, and before I 
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could inform myself of the particulars, the Ababde belonging to our 
caravan had armed themselves, and proceeded to attack the enemy. 
The latter were likewise Ababde, but of a dift’erent tribe. Having 
been informed of. our departure from Daraou, they had left their 
homes at Khattar ( a village near Assouan, to way-lay us in this 
narrow pass, and to levy a contribution upon us as passage-money. 
They were about thirty, and our Ababdes as many. The individuals- 
of both parties were naked, for it is a rule aniQiig them never to fight 
Avith any incumbrance upon their bodies, and merely to wrap a rag 
or napkin round their waists.* They were armed with long two- 
edged sAvofds, and short laiices and targets, which latter were par- 
ticularly useful to them in warding off the shower of stones with Avhich 
the attack commenced. When 1 saw them .thus attack each other, 
and then under the most horrible clamour come to close action with 
swords, believing that we were atUxeked by robbers, I was about to 
join our people, and had already levelled my musiiuet at the princijial 
man of the assailants, when one of our Ababdes cried out to me, for 
God’s sake not to lire, as he hoped there should be no blood between 
them. Hy the advice of our guides, the Egyptian merchants, who 
were armed with swords, (for nobody had a gun but myscll’, and few 
had pistols,) willingly took charge of the defence of our baggage in 
the rear, for the Ababde were anxious to fight out the (piarrel amongst 
themselves. After about twenty rninuUis’ rather shy fighting, the 
battle ceased by the interference of the chiefs on both sides, and both 
parties claimed the victory. The whole damage amounted to three 
men slightly wounded and one shield cleft in two. Our people how- 
ever gained their point, for we passed without paying any tribute, 
and I was somewhat gratified in seeing ho^ far our Arabs might be 
depended upon in any future attack in the course of the journey. 
As for the Egyptians they had given evident proofs of the most cow- 
ardly disposition, notwithstanding their boasting language. Several 


* The Nubians fight naked in the same manner. 
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Shikhs of the Ababde have. a right to claim a tribute from the cara- 
van. Others set up unfounded pretensions of the same kind, and it 
is the duty of the guides (Khobara, plur. of Khabir,^^) to protect 
the caravan from such extortions. No caravan (»n cross the desert 
in safety without being accompanied by some of the Ababde, and 
although many of the Fellah merchants perfectly know the road, 
they never venture to perform it alone. 

Our assailants rctrejited after a long parley, which succeeded the 
fight ; and although we had at first intended to remain at Abou Ad- 
jadji for the night, our guides now thought it advisable to push far- 
ther on, because they were afraid that the opposite party might send 
during the night for a reinforcement of men from their village. We 
therefore rode three hours farther over a rocky ground until we arrived 
in a wide valley called Wady Houd where m'c halted. 

During the whole of this afternoon’s march we had observed among 
the barren granite rocks, great (juantities of locusts. 

March 5th. Wady lloud is a broad valley full of shrubs and pas- 
turage, bordered on both sides by rocks of fine granite, similar to 
those of Assouan and the Cataract. We pursued our road for two 
hours along the valley ; and at the end of three hours march came to 
sandrocks intersected by layers of (juartz. We then ascended a 
slightly sloping plain, and at the end of four hours entered a wide 
sandy valley, in which we continued in a direction S. W. by S. for 
several hours until we reached, after about seven hours march, a 
narrow Wady called Om el Ilebal (.JUAl ^0? or the mother of ropes ; 
so called from its numerous windings. Here we halted after a day’s 
march of about seven hours and a halfl The Wady is full of thorny 
’trees of the acacia species, the dark-green leaves of which are in sin- 
gular-unison with the surrounding granite rocks, the surface of which 
is smooth and shining, and of the deepest black. The valley is in 
few places more than sixty yards across ; the highest summits of the 
rocks, which are every w here steep cliffs, may be about two or three 
hundred feet above the level ground. This evening we lighted our fires 
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with the dried dung of the camels that had rested here before ; indeed 
we seldom halted in the evening without finding fuel of this kind, for 
the traders rarely go out of the accustomed tract, ^nor can they choose 
their resting-places at random, being fixed to those spots wlicre there 
is some pasturage of herbs and shrubs, or at least some acacia trees, 
upon the leaves and branches of Avhich their camels may feed for a 
few hours in the evening. I found much less order at the encamp- 
ing 'of this caravan, than I had observed aiijiong other caravans in 
the Eastern Desert. Our party consisted of thirty-nine loaded camels, 
thirty-five asses, and about eighty men, and it was divided into a 
dozen different families or messes, each of which on the* hailing 
ground formed a separate bivouac. We had two men from Assouan, 
the others were from Daraou, Klit, and Esne, and a few from Gous, 
and Farshiout. People from Siout seldom travel this road. Although 
the chief of the Ababde was the acknowledged head of the caravan, 
yet the Fellah merchants generally followed their own humour in 
moving and halting and there was every evening some quarrelling 
about the place of halting. None of the traders had any tent ; we 
all slept in the open air, but none ever shut his eyes without placing 
his baggage in such a manner as to render it difficult for thieves to 
attempt it without awaking him. We were not afraid of robbers from 
without, but it was too well known that many of our own people 
were of a pilfering disposition, and notwithstanding every precaution, 
they repeatedly indulged themselves in it in the course of the journey. 

6th March. We continued in Wady el Hebal for about three 
Hours, when we stopped near an inlet in the western chain of hills, 
where we found among the rocks a large natural reservoir of rain 
water, delightfully clear, sweet, and cool. The place is called Dam- 
hit (ousma), and is much praised by the Arabs, because the water 

• The Ababde pay some deference to the Fellah merchants, and arc unwilling to dis- 
oblige them, because they expect presents from them. But the Ababde enjoy much higher 
credit every where than the Fellahs, and in all essential points the lattcr must yield to the 
former. • . 
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is very seldom dried up. It is situated in a cleft of the mountain, 
which has the appearance of having been rent asunder by a violent 
earthquake. Large blocks of granite are heaped up at the entrance; 
these masses increase in (Quantity, in ascending through the cliff, and 
rise to a considerable height, among them are two other reservoirs of 
water of equal size with the lower, but of difficult access. The 
Wady itself is not without its natural beauties. It is about forty 
yards across, overgrowjn with acacia or Sant trees, and bordered 
on both sides by steep shattered granite cliffs, of grotesque shapes. 
During heavy rains, which often happen here, the water descending 
from the western chain collects in a large torrent, which, as I was 
informed, empties itself into the Nile, near the village of Deh- 
myt, eight hours south of Assouan. About four hours distant from 
Damhit, in a S. W. direction, is a spring of good water called El 
Moeleh ; it is resorted to by the caravans, which set out from 

Assouan. We remained here the whole day, for it is a general rule 
among caravans in the east, to make slow marches during the three 
or four first days of a long journey, in order to accustom tlie cattle, 
which are generally allowed several months of rest before the journey, 
to fatigue by degrees; and tliis is particularly the case when the 
ground affords good pasturage. Loss of time is seldom taken into 
consideration by eastern merchants, and least of all by Arabs, and 
thus I have heard it related at Damascus that the caravans from 
thence to Bagdad are, in the spring, sometimes three months in cross- 
ing the desert. We again met great numbers of locusts. These ra- 
pacious insects had spread sometimes in such quantities over the 
mountain as to eat up every green vegetable : the cattle of the Be- 
douins are sometimes reduced by these animals to the greatest dis- 
■ 'tress. 

7th March. After two hours we issued from the Wady and met 
several Bisharein Arabs. These Bedouins, whom I have already 
mentioned in my journey towards D6ngola, remain in winter time 
in the mountains near the Red Sea, where the rains produce plenty 
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of pasture; but there being very few wells and springs in that 
quarter, they are obliged to approach in summer nearer to the Nile, 
where wells are more numerous. We were now upon an open sandy 
plain, without any vegetation, bordered on the east by high moun- 
tains, and towards the west, at a shorter distance, by lower hills. 
The whole valley of Om el Hebal is of granite, but here in the plain 
I again found sandstone with quartz. We were about five hours in 
crossing this plain, which bears the name ff Birket Zukhan (cS^ 
^U)), and then after seven hours slow march (in the direction 
S. 1® E.) we stopped at the entrance of a chain of low mountains, 
where we found very luxuriant pasture. The herb called Towyle 
(*L^) grows here in abundance, and is an excellent food for the 
camels. From my first setting out from Daraou, 1 had been in- 
volved in continual disputes with the man, to whom I had sold my 
camel, and who carried my baggage. . He had undertaken to take more 
baggage than the camel was able to bear, and in order to lighten it, 
he was constantly endeavouring' to transfer my baggage, for the car- 
riage of which I paid him, to my ass. This evening the camel broke 
down, when he accused me of having cheated him, in selling him an 
unsound animal, insisting at the same time upon having his money 
returned, a demand which was however soon over-ruled. According 
to justice, and to the customs even of the traders themselves, he 
would have been obliged to pay the further freight of my baggage 
out of his own pocket; but he was so loud in his oaths and lamen- 
tations, exclaiming that he was a ruined man, and besmearing his 
face with dirt and dust, in sign of excessive grief, that he brought 
the chiefs of the caravan all over to his side, and I was obliged to 
contract a second time for the freight of my goods and provisions, 
with one of the Bedouins Ababde. As we had already been six 
days on our journey, our provisions were considerably diminished, 
and the camel’s load became every day lighter. Upon this the tra- 
ders always reckon, never taking any spare camels from Egypt with 
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them, as other desert caravans usually do, and if camels break down, 
their loads are distributed among the others, and the carriage is paid 
for according to a fair calculation. No man can ever refuse to 
charge his camel with part of such load, if necessity demands it, and 
his own camel is strong enough. We again set out after sunset, and 
marched about three hpurs farther, through several vallies, until we 
came to the low mountains, called Om Ilereyzel ^l), where we 

stopped. ( 

8th March. The mountain of Om Hereyzel is of a dark grey 
granite. We passed it, and then crossed a deep sandy plain entirely 
barren, direction S. 1®} E. The road was strewn with carcasses and 
bones of camels. Few caravans perform the journey without losing 
some of their beasts, and this happens more frequently in rocky dis- 
tricts, of difficult passage, or in the neighbourhood of wells, where 
the already weakened camels surfeit themselves with water, which 
has tlie effect of rendering them incapable of resisting fatigue, etnd 
the weight of their loads. We passed many low insulated granite 
hillocks, and granite blocks in the midst of the sands. We halted 
about raid-day at the entrance of .a chain of mountains, running 
S. E. and N. W., called Djebel Heyzorba It is a custom 

with caravans always to rest during the mid-day hours, when they 
dine, and sleep afterwards for a couple of hours. At the return 
from the black countries, when camels are always plentiful, and 
every body is mounted, the caravan travels in foreed marehes; but 
two-thirds of our people were at present on foot. Towards two 
o'clock we usually set out again, and alighted just before sunset. In 
the afternoon of this day we passed Heyzorba, and continuing in the 
same direction as before, halted near some rocks called Beiban 
(6^) ' ^ march of about nine hours. I had seen neither trees 
nor verdure during the whole day. The rocks where we rested were 
of granite mixed with large masses of feldspath. 

9th March. Being in want of water, we set out soon after mid- 
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night, and reached, after five hours marfch, the Wady Nakeyb 
( 4 ,^), with wells of the same name. The Wady is full of Sant 
trees, and has near its extremity two deep wells of tolerable water. 

From the first day of our departure from Daraou, my companions 
had treated me with neglect, and even contempt ; they certainly had 
no idea of my being a Frank, but they took me to be of Turkish 
origin, either from European Turkey or Asia Minor, an opinion suf- 
ficient of itself to excite the ill-treatment of lArabs, who all bear the 
most inveterate hatred to the Osmanlis. I had with me a Firman of 
Ibrahim Pasha, son of Mohammed Aly Pasha, and governor of 
Upper Egypt, together with a letter of recommendation from him, 
addressed to all the black kings on the Sennaar route, and wherein 1 
was called Hadji, or Shikh Ibrahim el Shamy, or the Syrian. For 
obvious reasons I had never let this be known amongst my comjra- 
nions, and all that I gave them to understand was, that I was by 
bir\h an Aleppine; they knew that I was much befriended by 
Hassan Beg, the Governor of Esne, under whose jurisdiction Daraou 
is included, as well as by the great commerrual house El Habater of 
Esne, Avho had recommended me to their correspondent at Daraou. 
Seeing that I had brought a very* small quantity of goods with me, 
they thought I had been forced to leave Egypt on account of debts ; 
but I gave out that I was in search of a. lost cousin, who several years 
ago had departed from Siout to Darfour, and Sennaar, upon a mer- 
cantile expedition, in which my whole property had been engaged. 
This was a pretext for my undertaking, (juite suited to the notions 
of these people. The smallness of my adventure in goods would 
hardly have justified any man in his senses in attempting such a 
journey with mere commercial views; for, after paying all the passage 
duties in the road, the most sanguine person could not Impc for any 
greater success, than that of returning with the full capital. I was 
obliged therefore to allege some reasons for undertaking the journey. 

I often repeated my hopes of finding my lost cousin, and at all 
events of conducting my expenses in such a manner as not to be a 
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loser on my return. My companions were not disinclined to believe 
my story, and thought it not at all improbable, that I might also be 
avoiding my creditors ; but I could easily perceive at the same time 
that they could not divest themselves of some commercial jealousy, 
thinking, perhaps, that I might find the means of attempting a 
second expedition into these countries with a large capital, in case I 
should return from the present with a conviction of the profitable 
nature of the trade. Jt was probably for this reason that they 
thought it necessary to ill-treat me, in order to prevent my making 
any further attempt. Several Turks from Asia Minor or from Euro- 
pean Turkey had within the last ten years endeavoured to engage in 
the trade, but the Daraou people had always found means to disgust 
them, so much, as to make them abandon any second enterprize. 
When in addition to other motives for ill-treating me, the traders 
saw in me every appearance of a poor man, that I eut wood, and 
cooked for inyself, and filled my own water-skins, they thought 'ine 
hardly upon an equality with the servants who are hired by the 
merchants, at the rate of ten dollars for the journey from Daraou to 
Guz, or Shcndy, and back again. I had always endeavoured to 
keep upon good terms with the family of Alowein, who were the 
principal Fellah merchants, and whose good offices I thought might 
be useful to me in the black countries ; but when they saw that I 
was so poor that they could have but little hopes of obtaining much 
from me in presents, they soon forgot what I had already given them 
before we set out, and no longer observed the least civility in their 
behaviour towards me. They began by using opprobrious language 
in speaking of Hassan Beg, of Esne, observing that now we were in 
the desert, they cared little for all the Begs and Pashas in the world; 
seeing that this did not seriously affect me, they began to address me 
in the most vulgar and contemptuous language, never calling me any 
thing better than Weled, “ boy.” Though they became every day ^ 
more insulting, I restrained my anger, and never proceeded to that 
retaliation to which they evidently wished to provoke me, in order to 
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have sufficient reasons for coming to blows with me. In the be- 
ginning of the journey I had joined the party of the Alowein in our 
evening encampment, although I always cooked by myself; I was 
soon, however, driven away from them, and obliged to remain alone, 
the people of Daraou giviqg out that several things had been pur- 
loined from their baggage, and that they suspected me of having 
taken them. Not to enter into any further details, it is sufficient to 
say, that not an hour passed without my reep iving some insult, even 
from the meanest servants of these people, who very soon imitated 
and surpassed their masters. M^hen Ave arrived at the well of N akey b, 
and the camels and asses went to be watered, and the water-skins 
were carried to be filled, some people of the caravan descended 
according to custom into the wells to fill the Delon or leather bucket, 
while others drew up the Avater. Having no friend to go down for 
me, I was obliged to wait near the well the whole afternoon, until 
nedr sunset, to the great amusement of my companions, and I should 
have remained unsupplied had not one of the guides at last assisted 
in drawing up the water from above, while 1 descended into the well 
to fill the Dclou. 

We Avere joined at Nakeyb by a small party, of traders, Avho being 
in great haste to depart, had left Daraou three days before us, but 
afterwards thinking it imprudent to venture alone through the desert, 
had been waiting here for us, for several days. 

10th March. After a march of three hours, over a rocky and 
mountainous country, along a road thickly covered Avith loose stones, 
we arrived at El Haimar a collection of Avells of great repute 

in this desert. Just before we reached it we passed by the tomb of 
a distinguished person belonging to the Mamelouks, who died on 
this spot. His companions having inclosed the naked corpse Avithin 
low walls of loose stones, had covered it over with a large block. 
The dryness of the air had preserved the corpse in the most perfect 
state. . Looking at it through the interstices of the stones Avhich 
«iveioped it, it appeared to me a more perfect mummy than any I 
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had seen in Egypt. The mouth was wide open, and our guide 
related that the man had died for want of water, although so near 
the wells. When the remnant of the Mamelouks under the command 
of Ibrahim Beg cl Kcblr, and Osman Beg Hassan, left the shores of 
the Nile, near Ibrim, in the year 1810, to escape from the eager 
pursuit of the Pasha’s troops, they retired to these mountains, and 
claimed the hospitality of the Ababdc Bedouins, who received them 
in their encampments, ^ut left no means untried of getting posses- 
sion of all tlie property they had brought with them. Provisions 
wei:e sold to them at enormous prices, and as one well or source 
could not afford water to so large a party for any length of time, the 
Mamelouks were obliged to trust to their Ababde guides to carry 
them from one watering-place to another. During these wanderings 
the Ababde often carried their guests through circuitous routes in 
order to create a momentary distress for water, and sell their skins of 
water (which they secretly filled at some neighbouring spring), at^the 
most exorbitant prices. It was a w'ant of water, caused by these 
contrivances, .that proved fatal to the above-mentioned Mamclouk, 
and to others, who lie buried in the neighbourhood. Their whole 
corps remained sevei;al weeks at Haimar, and it was from thence that 
they ordered all their unnecessary servants and followers to depart : 
among these were several dashing Egyptian dancing-girls, the price 
of whose charms had increased in the mountains, in the same pro- 
portion as other commodities, and who had thus been enabled to 
accjuire large sums of money in a very short time. The dismissed 
followers of the Mamelouk camp formed a caravan, which was pro- 
ceeding towards Assouan under the guidance of several Ababde, 
when, the night before they expected to reach the Nile, their guides 
absconded, and the next morning they found themselves attacked by 
a large body of Ababde, by Avhom they were robbed and stripped 
naked, and in this condition permitted to pursue their journey 
towards Egypt. The Ababde, as an excuse for their abominable 
treachery upon this and other occasions when many of the Marne- 
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louk stragglers wene robbed and killed by them, allege that the 
Manielouks were tja« first to prove themselves unworthy of good faith 
and the rites of , hospitahty, by slaughtering the cattle of the 
Bedouins, and taking liberties with their women. Some such in- 
stances may have happened, but they were certainly not sufficient to 
exculpate the Ababde, .whose treacherous char^ter is too well 
known. The wells of Haimar are formed in a small sandy plain, in 
the midst of craggy hills. In one or two of them the Avatcr is 
drinkable, but in the greater part, it is of a bitterish and very dis- 
agreeable taste, though in great plenty. A nitrous crust is seen on 
the borders of the wells : the ground around them was still covered 
with the dung of camels and horses which had Temained there since 
the time of the Mamelouk encampment. Old boots and shoes, w'ith 
rags of tents and clothing, covered the ground. The plain of 
Haimar is often freciuented by large encampments t)f Bisharcin 
Bedouins, who pasture here their cattle, but as the wells are within 
the dominion of the Ababde, they are obliged to pay a certain yearly 
tribute to the Ababde chiefs. Tliis is often the cause of wars, but at 
present the Ababde have become more formidable than the Bisharcin, 
and their intercourse with Egypt rpnders them much the wealthier 
of the two. It is only the northern Bisharcin, Avho ever come in 
.contact with the x\babde. We found only a few families of Bisharcin 
encamped at Haimar, and passed through the plain without stop[)ing, 
having filled our water-skins with the comparatively sweet water of 
the Nakeyb. Beyond Haimar begins a wild, stony district, through 
which our camels had difficulty in passing. \Vc ascended amidst 
granite and sand-stone rocks, for about one hour, and then de- 
scended again into the plain, about five hours and a half after our 
setting out in the morning. Our direction was S. 1°E. The moun- 
tains we passed are called Akabet Haimar X^) and arc visible 
at a considerable distance. The plain beyond the Akabe is sandy, 
with many insulated granite rocks. I could see no where any regular 
Strata, but the rocks were all in shattered, sharp-edged masses. 
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bearing the marks qf some violent commotion oJt the earth. In one 
hour we entered a fine valley called Wady Nehdyic, or Ghedeyr (the 
Arabic name in my journal is not quite clear or Avith 

plenty of acacia trees. We had hoped to find some raiu- water here, 
in a large basin formed by nature, but it was dry, and the quantity 
of camels’ dung round it, proved that it had lately been exhausted 
by an Arab encampment. We therefore rode on, and alighted, after 
eight hours and a hajf, at the extremity of the Wady. 

lith March. Our road lay over stony hills and rocky passages, 
for three hours, to the well called el Morra meaning “ the 

bitter,” a name which it justly bears when compared to the sweet 
waters of the Nile; blit the eastern Arabs, Avho are more accustomed 
to l)ad Avater than Nubians and Egyptians, Avould hardly perceive 
its disagreeable taste. It is a very large Avell, upwards of forty feet 
in depth, and 1 was told that it never dries up. Wady Morra 
extends for two or three hours, in, an eastern direction. Having here 
taken in a small provision of water, avc immediately continued our 
road, for five hours, to Wady Olaky a fine valley extending 

from east to Avest, and having its extremities (as I Avas told) on one 
side near the Red Sea, and on- the other near the Nile., In time of 
rain considerable torrents collect in the Wady, and empty them- 
selves into the Nile. There is excellent pasturage and many trees in. 
the valley, for Avliich rare advantages it is held by the Bedouins in 
great veneration. Our guides in approaching the W’ady saluted it with 
great solemnity, and thanked heaven for having permitted them to 
arrive so lar in salcty (a«^L ^ ^ tsal, L. 

In crossing the valley, Avhich is about one hundred and fifty yards 
across, each person took a handful of Dhourra and thrcAv it on the 
ground, a kind of pious oftering to, the good genius Avho is supposed 
to preside over the Wady. At the end of six hours Ave entered 
Wady Ora-gat (1st* It has a reservoir of rain-Avater, which 
renders it a resting-place for caravans; but Ave found it dry. No 
valley we had hitherto passed was so thickly overgroAvn Avith acacia 
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trees.* Swarms 'of locusts were feeding upop the young sprigs and 
leaves. The ground was coirered with the coloquintida, a plant very 
common in e^?ery part of this desert. The people of the caravan 
amused themeelws with throwing these round gourds at each other, 
and wai-ding them oft' with their targets, in which they showed great 
dexterity. Unfortunately I liad no target, and my Daraou friends 
so ofteij aimed at my head, that I was at last obhged to apjjly 
seriously to the chief of the caravan for protectipn, a measure Avhich 
saved me from a bloody nose, but procured for me the title of a 
“ cowardly boy,” Avhich lasted for several days, until it was ex- 
changed for an apj)ellation still more insulting. Our diitction was 
this day S. by W. The ground of the Wady Omgat is all sandy 
the hills lose their wild, grotestiue shape, anti are disposed in more 
regiftar chains. Most of the trees were entirely dried up, there 
.having been no rain for nearly three years. I was surprised not to 
see the footsteps of any Avild animals in the sand, anti no birds, 
except a few croAvs. We met several Ibsharein, accompanying 
camels loaded Avith Seana-mekke, Avhich they Avere carrying tt) Derr 
for sale, or to barter for Dhoufra. We continued the Avhole evening 
in the Wady, and halted after aboutinine hours’ march. 

12t/i March. We set out before sunrise, and in three hours 
arrived at the extremity t)f Wady Omgat, the hills of which are 
throughout ‘ composed of granite. We entered here upon a Avide 
sandy plain, and beyond it crossed, for tAvo hours, a chain of moun- 
tains composed of grunstcin. At six hours Ave descended into W'^ady 
el Tbwashy f>r the Valley of the Eunuch. It is so 

called from an eunuch belonging to the great temple of Mekka, Avho 
was here killed and robbed of the presents which he had received 
from the kings of Darfour and Sennaar.* I could not gain exact 


* Until lately eunuchs belonging to Mekka and Medina often went upon mendicant 
expeditions into Soudan. In 1811, ajg eunuch went there, and was so much respected, 
for his connection with the holy pkces,^tbat he formed a strong party, and at length pos- 
sessed himself of a district, which ne now*govern8 as Melek, or King. 

z 2 
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information as to t^e .year when this murder %a* comSiiitted*; but 
one of our guides told me that his ^i^r reiheinbered it perfectly 
well. I have no doubt, therefore, that this euhudi ^s the same 
called Mahomet Tbwash, by Brdce, and whose body Was found by 
the traveller, exactly <in this situation, three days after he had taken 
prisoner a BiSharye Bedouin, one of the murderers; a 8to»y which 
appears to betnadeup'in all its details, although true in its jirincipal 
tacts. The people ydio killed the Towashy, however, were not Bi- 
sharein, but the Towashy’s own guides, a party of Ababde of the 
trib'e of Asheybab, called Hameydab, whose chief seat is at Bey- 
heyra, a village not far from Edtbu, on the eastern bank of the Nile 
^ *Ju*» '^’hey were much blamed for that 

action by their friends, and it is observed that ever since, the Ha- 
irieydab have fallen into disrespect and weakness. The tomb of the 
Towashy is near the foot of the mountain, on the' spot where he fell, 
and is looked ujion as that of a saint or maityr. The tomb is of 
stone, and was erected by another tribe of Arabs. We found it 
covered with a few loose mats. All our people went up to it, and 
many of them prayed near it. In parting, they strewed some 
Dhourra and other offerings upon it, and filled with water a jar, 
which some other traveller had left there. Coloured rags had been 
tied upon poles near the tomb, according to a custom cUmmon 
among the Arabs. Several camel saddles lay about, which travellers 
had dedicated to the saint. We passed the hours of noon near the 
tomb, in the broad valley, to which it has given name. After mid- 
day we again started, and traversed an uneven ground of sand* and 
stones. Our way for the whole day was S. W E. After about ten 
hburs march, we halted in Wady Abou Borshe a 

chain of mountains runs here in a N. W. direction. Some Sellam 
trees grow in the barren sands of this Wady : this tree is a species 
of acacia; the Arabs value the wood for its great hardness; they 
use it for the shafts of their lances, and cut the thin branches into 
sticks of about the thickness of the thurt4, and three feet in length, 
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the top of ^hich thfey bend ih the fire, while Ihe wood is yc,t green, 
and rubbing it ft-diCftfeSitly with grease, it acquires greater weight and 
strengths ‘^vei^ man carries in his hand such a'sdck, which is called 
Sellarae.* " There is another tree of the same species, called by the 
Bisharein Ef Dodda, which is preferred to the Scllani, for making 
these sticks. It grows nearer to the Red Sea. In' the Wady Abou 
Bor^e we met with some gazeltes, the first’ we had seen since leaving 
Daraou ; where water is only found in deep wplls, it cannot be sup- 
posed that game much abounds. 

\Sth March. We set out. before sunrise, and reached, after three 
hours, Wady el Berd. a fine wide valley ovei^rown with 

trees. Large flocks of white birds, of the size of geese, passed over 
our heads, on their way northwards. The Arabs have given this 
valley the name of Berd (cold), because they find that even ■ in 
summer, a cold breeze always reigns here ; it is open to the Nile, 
from whence the winds at that time generally blow. We found it at 
the early hour of the morning in which we passed it so extremely 
cold, that during a short halt we set fire to several dead trees, of 
which there are many in the Wady. Having continued our way 
along it for about two hours, and 'then crossed a chain of hills, we 
halted again during the mid-day hours, in another valley. The 
halting at noon always gave rise to disputes. Whenever it was 
known beforehand that the chiefs intended to stop in a certain 
vdlfey^ the young men of the caravan pushed eagerly forwards, in 
ordef ’fb select at the halting-place the liirgest tree, or some spot 
Under an impending rock, where they secured shelter from .the sun 
for themselves and their mess. Every day some dispute arose as to 
who arrived the first, under some particular tree : as for myself, I was 
often drived from the coolest and most comfortable birth, into the 
burning sun, and generally passed the mid-day hours in great dis- 

^ Sellames are Cjptmmon all oy^jr Nubia,^ as well as in Taka and Suakin. A 'man when 
he has no lance in his hand is seldom^i^out a Sellame. ^ 
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tress : for besides the Exposure to heaf, I had to cobk riiy diiiher, a 
sefvice which I could never prevail upbh tompanions, 

.even the poorest .servants, to perform fof me, though' I dftared to let 
them share in my homely fare. In the evening the saftte ’labour oc- 
curred again, when fatigued by thfe day’s journey, duHiig which I 
always walked for four or five hours, in bfder to spare my ass, and 
when I was in the' utmost 'need of repose. Hunger, hdVrever, always 
prevailed over fatiguQ, and I was obliged to fetch and cut wood to 
light a fire, to cook, to feed the ass, and finally to make coifee, a cup 
of which, presented to my Daraou companions, who were extremely 
eager to obtain it, was the only means I possessed of keeping them 
in tolerable good humour. A good night’s rest, however, always re- 
paired my strength, and 1 was never m better health and spirits than 
during this journey, although its fatigues were certainly very great, 
and much beyond my expectation. The common dish of all the 
travellers at noon was Fetyre which is flour mixed up with 

water into a liquid paste, and then baked upon the sadj, or iron 
plate ; butter is then poured over it, or honey^ or sometimes a sauce 
is made of butter and dried Bamy6. In the evening some lentils 
are boiled, of some bread is baked with salt, either upon the sadj or in 
ashes,- and a sauce of Bamy6, or onion, poured over lentils, or upon 
the bread, after' it has been crumbled into small pieces. Early in 
the morning every one eats a piece of dry biscuit with some raw 
onion or dates. In the afternoon we again crossed a mountaihbhs 
country, and then a sdhdy plain, terminated by a valleyf’^Where . 
some Doum trees afford a delightful prospect to the traveller. 'After 
a day’s march of about nine hours, we halted in that valley, near the 
wells called el Nabeh While we were crossing the before- 

mentioned plain, we met a small caravan of eight Ababdes ; coming 
from Berber, and bound for Daraou. ' They had about thirty slaves 
and several loaded camels with them,. which th^ intended to Sell in 
UppeT'^Egypt. The intelligence thi^^ -gave us ■was Extremely tJjs- 
couraging. Two wells which lay bCfoi^' til, on our Ifead ‘to Beifber, 
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had found alnu^t difod up? In one, diat p/.Shigre, they said, 
we ipight 3^11 dnd .$ipn|||uw|it^l', but in the farther Que at “ NedjeyHi’ 
we mu^ spfokon ^p^iveryfclittle or no supp]^. Some of our people, 
alarmed at this intelligence, thought of returning with 'the Ababde 
caravan, ,^t they were dissuaded by the othere. The Daraou 
people bought a strong camel from the other caravan, for the pur- 
pose loading it with water, and we passed, the whole night in con- 
sulting what was to be done. In Wady el.Nabeh there are five or 
six wells, close together, three of which are brackish, and two drink- 
able, but the latter contain very little water, and this little was yn- 
mediately consumed in filling the yvater-skins. . On the next morning 
disputes arose about the water that had flowed oilt of the wells 
during the night, each party wishing to appropriate it for its own use. 

14th March. The fine shade aftbrded by the numerous Doum 
trees, and the copious wells, render the Wady el ■ Nabeh next to 
Haimar, and Shigre, the most important position upon this route. 
Small carsivans generally stop here a tew dfiys, in going to Berber, in 
order to giw their camels a little time to repair their strength. It is 
supposed, that the water of the Nabeh is peculiarly refreshing to 
them. It certainly has strong purgptiye qualities. Large caravans, 
however, find it impossible to remain here for more than one night, 
because the drinkable water is but scanty. Our chiefs were the 
hole morning consulting what to do ; Ave had a two days march to 
Shigre, and' from thence five days to the Nile at Berber. It was 
iinpossiJ^^,to load the animals with a quantity of water, sufficient 
fot the whole journey, yet we had no water to expect south of 
Shigw», and very little at Shigie. , There is another source called 
JLjty) in the mountains to the S. E., four days and a half 
]© Nabob, and as many from Berber, which would 
have bhfatvM eligible route- to take. But none of our party were 
acqumnfoikwith the road, excepting a Bisharyc Arab, and the others^ 
not willing lb tryst themselves to, his guidance. A third route 
w«8 ^intejd'oultrto me ^m j^abeh, leading in a S. S. W. dite^tfoQ» 
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to the Nile, in thr^e .long 4ays and a,hnlfi. but that part of thn.Nde js 
iihabited by the Arabs of Mograt, wbn ,wnresj||neauiBs of opr caravan, 
and whose chief, Nayin, had lattely bee%dcil]^dd?y a SlAhh of the 
Ababde; Open such occasions as these, every man gives his opi- 
nion, and mine was, that we should kill bur thirty-five as»es, which 
required a daily supply of, at least, fifteen water-skins, that we 
should load the camels to the utmost of their strength with jvater, 
and strike out a straight way through the desert towards Berber, 
without touching at IShigre ; in this manner we niight perform the. 
joqrney in five forced marches. • But the Arabs can seldom be 
brought to take manly resolutions iipon such occasions, generally 
consoling themselves with the hope of Allah Kerim, or God’s bounty; 
so that the result of our dehberation was, that we should follow the 
usual track. We repaired our water-skins and our sandals, refreshed 
ourselves with bathing in tlie cool wells, and then set out. It was 
not without great apprehension that I departed from this .place. 
Our camels and asses carried water for three or four days only, and 
I saw no possibility of escaping from the dreadful eft'ects of a want 
of water. In order to keep . my ass in good spirits, I took off the two 
small water-skins with which I had hitherto loaded him, and paid 
one of the Ababdes four dollars to carry four small water-skins as 
far as Berber; for I thought that if the ass could' carry me, I riiight 
bear thirst for two days at least, but that if he should break down, I' 
should certainly not be able to walk one whole day without water in 
this hot season of the year. This evening, lor about one hpur„ we 
passed along the valley, and then for two hours across , a stony 
country (direction S. by E.), when we stopped for the night in a 
narrow valley. I was overcome by fatigue, my eyes had foA^veral 
days been sore, and my reflections on our melancholy siluation kept 
me long awake. A camel overloaded with 'water jEell down this 
ever^ng and broke its leg, by which accident several wateis-skins 
were bmst. The camel was killed in the legal way, by turning, its 
h^ towards Mekka, and , cntting.<rits jtbroati Sonae of pur peo{de 
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remained behind, and overtook us at night with some clioice morsels 
of flesh, which, they had cut from the carcass. 

I5th March. We set oyt before day-break, 'were about one hour' 
and a half in crossing over a rocky district, and then reached a wide 
sandy plain, called Gob el Kheyl (y^l uj), which has many insu- 
lated granite rocks, similar in shape to those described on the 6th. 
After'four hours march we halted at the entrance of Wady'l'arl'awv 
(tfjUji tfih), so called from the Tarfa or Tamarisk tree, that grows 
there. The ground was covered also with the fine Senna shrub, the 
verdure, of which was quite a novel sight. The pulse or fruit of 
the Senna had now come to its maturity, and supplied food to 
swarms of locusts. Many thorny tamarisks, and a few Doum trees, 
also, grow here, and render the valley the most pleasant of the whole 
route. • . 

In general', I found the dreaded Nubian deserts, as far as Shigre 
at least, of piuch less dreary appearance than the great Syrian desert, 
and still less so than the desert of Suez and Tyh. We’ seldom, 
passed a day tvithout meeting with trees and water, as far at 
least a« Shigre; they are much more frequent than' on the caravan 
route from Aleppo to Bagdad, or frpm Damascus to Medina. The 
■flatness of the Syrian desert may appear less horrid than the barren 
shaggy rocks of the Nubian desert; but the latter has at least the 
advantage of variety. As ive arrived very early at our halting-filace 
in the Wady Tarfa wy, the camels were sent to a side valley, at- the 
distance of more than one hour and a half; to get some water from a 
pool, the slight brackish taste of which makes it probable that, 
besides the rain'-water collected in it, there is a spring at the bottom. 
Theya'eturned sopn after mid-day. Another eaincl, which was pro- 
nounced-^ unable to pontinue the journey, was killed to-day, and 
many of the eagles, called Quakham, quickly assembled -to have their 
share of the meat.^ Onr Ababde guides had a quarrel to-day with 
the men from Daraou, .from whom they endeavoured to extort some. 
addiUonahpay«iea.k‘ I •was not sorry to see this dispute, hoping that 

A A 
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it might lead to a greater cordiality between me and the Ababde, 
who might perhaps join their interests with mine against the common 
adversary. The caravan set out again sij^oat P. At the 
moment of departure, the Arab who carried my water,, brought me 
the largest of the four skins, and told roe that his camel was unable 
to carry it any farther. Before I had arranged two smalle^skins, 
had filled them' with the 'water of the large one, had tied ropes to 
them, and had loadqd them upon my ass, the caravan had gained a 
great distance ahead, so that following their footsteps in the sand, I 
could not rejoin them till late after sunset. It is in such cases .that the 
want of a servant or companion is chiefly felt ; for slave-traders show 
no sort of compassion for the embarrassments of their fellowrcrea- 
tures. We marched this evening about six hours, over stony ground, 
and encamped late at night in Wady Kowa, ® valley full 

of pasturage. The direction during the day was S. by E. 

iQth March. After a few hours rest we again started. Our road 
lay over a sandy flat. High mountains appeared far in tlie east. 
At the end of three hours we halted in Wady Safyha (xs^ 
which cannot properly be called a valley, being a strip of. lower 
land, running across the plain, where the rain-watei' collects, and 
produces some trees and shrubs. Such spots in the Arabian .deserts • 
are called Ghadir After raid-day we continued over the plain. 

Durmg the whole day’s march we were surrounded on all sides by 
lakds of mirage, called by the Arabs Serab. Its colour was of the 
purest azure, and so clear that the shadows of the mountains which 
bordered the horizon were reflected on it with the greatest precision, 
and the delusion of its being a sheet of water was thus rendered still 
more perfect. I h&d often seen the mirage in Syria and Egypt, but 
always found it of a whitish colour, rather resembling a- moraing • 
mist, seldom lying steady on the plain, but in < continual vibration ; 
but here it was very different, and had the most perfect reserbblance 
to wilef. Ihe great dryness of the air and oardi>ia*this d^serjtjpay 
be thd^ause of the difference. Ihe appearance of water approached 
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also ‘much nearer than in* Syria and Egypt, being often nqt more 
than two hundred pae^s from us, whereas I had never seen it before 
at a distance of less than half a mile. There were at one time about 
a dozen of these false lakes ibund us, each separated from the other, 
and for the most part in the low grounds. Afrer about eight hours 
inarch we stopped at Wady Om Doum • The name ' 

indicates the existence of Doum trees, but I could see no trees of any 
kind, I have observed that the. Vallies south of^Omgat run gene- 
rally from east to west, while those to- the north of that place were 
parallel to our route. Our direction was still S. by E. 

nth March. We set out at daylight and approached the higji 
mountains of Shigre, which we had had in view the whole of .the 
preceding day. After two hours march, we entered among these 
mountains, and then turning east, came to a fine Wady full of Doum 
trees, and bordered on either side by steep, and almost inaccessibly , 
cliffs.. In following the windings of the valley, we arrived, after four 
hours march, near the water of Shigre, (^), where we encamped. 
The surrounding mountains are all of granite, and consist of blocks 
of various sizes, heaped upon one another in* the wildest disorder. 
Near the opening of the mountain, whyre the water is found, at some 
distarice below the highest summit, I found the rock to be porphyry, 
of a light reddish colour, close grained, with small veins of feldspath, 
much resembling the porphyry I saW last year, in Wady Lamoule, 
beyond the Second Cataract of the Nile. The approach to the 
spring is somewhat difficult, being at the extremity of a very narrow 
passage, ki< a cavern or cleft of the rock, where, besides the spring, 

• there is also a collection of rain-water. The water is excellent, and 
very cool, but unfortunately not very copious ; at least, we found 
only « small supply. Some pigeons were flying about the springs. 
The well «f Shigre is famous throughout this desert. The Bisharein 
frequMtly encamp in the neighbouring Wadys, and one of their 
principal Sheikhs. or Saints is buried near the well. Travellers often 
make'piouS ofi^imgs at the-tomb and if any Bedouins happen to be 
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encamped in the neighbourhood, sdttre ^heep are purchased from 
them, and killed in honour of the Saint. Que of our party found 
behind a rock,’ near the tomb, an empt/iihest, of Egyptian work- 
manship, quite new, which had probably been deposited there by 
some trader, whose camel could not carry it farther, knd who ex- 
pected to take it up again on his return.- The Ababde guides 
claimed it of the person who found it, alleging that they are the 
.masters of the desert, and that all. treasures found in it belong to 
them. We encamped at about half a mile from the well, and our 
first care was to fill our water-skins. The Ababde kindly permitted 
the Fellah traders to fill their skins first, but the latter abused the 
permission, by watering likewise their camels ; so that after they had 
retired from the well, very little water was left in it. The Ababde 
then declared that they should be obliged to stop here until the well 
should fill again. We remained therefore the whole nigiq, the 
Ababde sleeping at the mouth of the cavern, to prevent any. body 
from stealing water during the night. 

. On the morning of the \^th March, about twenty skins were filled, 
but the Ababde wew not yet satisfied, and the merchants, rather 
than protract their stay, and see their store, of water diminished by 
the hourly waste, preferred ceding some of their skins to the guides, 
upon the condition of departing immediately. After much patience 
and labour, I had succeeded in filling two large skins, and Having 
still some water left, I should thus have been at least as well provided 
as any other individual in the caravan, but I was not to be so fortu- 
nate. Having taken one of the skins upon iny-shoulder td the 
camp, I had left the other near tlie well, with the intention of coming' 
back with the ass to take it away. When L returned, I found it 
empty. My Daraou friends had poured its contents ihto one of their 
own skins; and although they excused themselves by saying k was 
ddne by mistake, I could not by any means prevail upon th^ to refill 
it ; indeed the water now left iathe well was rendered so inude^ by the 
bluish day which covers the bottom, that it ivas quite uefeerviceeble. 
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It Iras in vain that I offered two dollars for a full dcin. My com- 
pSdfOns only laughed at me, saying that the price was indfeed enor- 
mous, but that*no one would part with his provision of v'ater, and 
that they had never been in the habit 'of doing so. I was thus 
obliged to retreat from the well with the melancholy reflection that 
my stock of water was at the utmost sufficient for myself and ass lor 
two days. It inay here be remarked that it is of little use in tra- 
velling through deserts, to have a very large §tock of water; for if 
the other travellers are in want of water they will take it by iorce ; 
the rule being that water and bread are common to all, that is to say, 
that the stronger takes it from the weaker. The eastern .Arabs allow 
the p6or traveller to partake of their stock of water even whch.it is 
scarce, but the Africans are not so liberal, and all that an individual 
can do among them, is to lay in such a stock of water as will last as 
long as that of the great merchants; for he will find no supply froni 
others, while he fnust give uj) all he can spare, and, sometimes, eveji' 
his whole stock, to meet the necessities of his mon^ powerful compa- 
nions. I searched about the well for some traces of ancient works, 
in the supposition that the place was as well known and frequented 
in the time when the trade of Meroc flourished as it is at present. 
But I could find nothing, although the situation is well suited to the 
construction, of a fortress. The road leading up to the cavern which 
contains the well is almost blocked up by large masses of stones. 
And near it is another source, which has lately been entirely choked 
up by the falling down of a projection of the mountain. 

The Ababde chief of the caravan being ac(iuainted with my nlis- 
fortubes, sent for me just as we were on the poitit of departure, aiul 
having made some severe reflections upon the cruelty of the Egy [)tians 
towards me, made me a present of a sufficient quantity of water to fill 
dne of the smaller skins. I was of course very sincere in my jnotes- 
tatiohfii of thanks. and of gratitude, although I well saw that his anxiety 
fOrlB^’lvelfitfe'iva's not so great as his wish to mortify the Egyptians. 
We leflUSShl^fser in- the course of the inorning ; it took us four hours 
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to cross the chain of mountains, which bear the name of Djebel 
Shigre (jki iU^). They appeared to me the highest points t»f 
Western Nubia, but their most elevated summit is* 'not more than 
eight hundred or one thousand feet above the plain. All these 
mountains are. of granite, and are every where as wild in their shape 
as those about the well. After four hours march, we issued from the 
mountains, and by a slight descent reached a sandy plain, covered 
Avith sharp stones. Ofir road S. 1 “ W. At five hours, passed Wady 
Kabkaba ; at seven hours, passed. Wady Zeynatyb 

v-jtijj). Trees are very scarce in these Wadys, which are nothing 
but low grounds Avith some shrubs. We marched until late at night, 
and halted in the plain, after a day's journey of about eleven hours. 
The country Ave passed over, after quitting the mountains of Shigre, 
is one great sandy flat, occasionally interrupted by gravelly ground, 
Avith small pebbles of quartz. We likewise j)assed several districts' 
of moving sands. Trom Daraou as far as Shigre vfe had constantly 
/olloAved a broad beaten path, Avhere it is almost impossible for any 
one Avho has once performed the Journey to go astray. The road 
seldom varies in its direction, and the prominent features of the 
mountains on both sides serve to the traveller as a guide at the few 
places where the sandy ground prevents any lasting impression of the 
footsteps of former caravans. From Shigre southward }ve found nd 
beaten path, and there being no longer any mountains in view, it 
requires the eye and experience of a Bedouin to keep the caravan 
in a proper direction, especially during the day-time. 

I91I1 March. Our road Avas S. by W. over an immense plain, 
bordered by low hills in the distant horizon. After about One hour 
Ave passed Wady Dimoka-yb (a Bishary name) csAb)> fuH 

of dry shrubs. The day was intensely hot.. I thought I could 
perceive a considerable alteration in the climiate, to the south of 
Shigre, it bein^ much Avarnier than to the north of that place. Eight 
liours and a half passed Wady Abou Daey All tifwe 

Wadys extend from east tn west. • Eleven hours, arrived-’iat the Avells 
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of Ne'djeym ; in approaching which, we passed, long alter 

sunset, by several tombstones, called Gobour Adjoiuid 61 Arey-ab 
the bravest men of Are-ab lie buried here,” said 
one of our chiefs : their companions carry them, from many days 
journies to this spot, that they may repose in the cool neighbourhdotl 
of the wells, and their deeds be remembered by those who pass 
here.” The Are-ab are a tribe of Bisharein. We had alrcatly sent 
some men to the wells early in the morning, to clear them of the 
sand, for notwithstanding the report of the caravan travellers which 
we received at Nabeh, our people still believed that some water 
might be procured here. But we found them sitting w'ith melsincholy 
countenances near the well, wliere they had been digging for several 
hours, without finding any thing but wet sand. Even the iJedouins 
now became alarmed, and nothing was left for ns but to endeavour 
to reach the Nile by forced marches; ea^ih of us had some water 
left, though not more than sufficient for a single day. Ncdjeyin is 
a collection of three or four wells, where the w'ater oozes from the 
ground, and collects in sand-pits of twenty or thirty feet in depth. 
The winds often choke these pits with sand, and almost every 
caravan that passes must be at the trouble of digging them. out. We 
found only one aq||ssible, the otliers being filled with sand to the 
brim. In times of dryness, such sis occurred this year, the wells an* 
exhausted, but when the rains arc not deficient they jiroducc excellent 
water, in sufficient (piantity to supply a caravan of middling size. 
The low insulated rocky Itills which surround the Ncdjeyin are 
composed of chlorite and petrosilex. 

20/A March. . Some .of our people continued sit work at the well 
the* whole night, and at length by great assiduity filled the water- 
skins. We left the place soon after midnight. Issuing from the hills 
which surround the wells, and diverging from the straight road that 
leads to Berber, we took our route over a barren plain covered with 
moying s^ds, in S. S., W. direction. At four hours we passctl 
^^ady Holhob.(^ All the Wadys south of Shipre empty 
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tb^msclves^ in l?^ge torrents into the Nile whenever rain falls in tkn^ 
eastern, oKnin- Xhe ground no\r became gr^ivelly, ^covered .j^ith, 
small black flints and petrosilex, a, dark elapse q|i, wastp ninch 
resembling some, parts of the desert of Tyh. Np mountains or hills 
are any where seen. Here and there only small rocks of granite, 
quartz or sienite interrupt the dreary uniformity of the plain. For- 
tunately for us we had northerly winds, but we suffered nevertheless 
considerably from the heat. We drank only twice to-day ,.and our 
asses were put upon htftf allowance. At eleven hours we halted in a 
Wady, I had a quarrel to-day with a man of Daraou, who accused 
me of having opened his water-skin in the night, in order’togive my ^ 
ass some water; he called me by the most' insulting names, pelted, 
me with, stones, and seemed to have succeeded in persuading the 
whole caravan tliat I was guilty. 

21sf March. We set out after midnight, and marched over a 
sandy ground. At tliree hours passed Wady Amour It 

was a- chilly night, and the heat of the preceding day had rendered 
us still more sensible to the cold.- Wady Amour is full of Sellam 
trees and acacias, many of which were quite dried up: our‘ people, 
to warm themselves, set several of them on fire in passing along, and 
the flames spreading over the valley, beautij^ly illuminated . the 
travellers and their frightened beasts. Issuing from the Wady we 
again met with a gravelly plain, and some low grounds. In seven 
hours passed a Wady of Sant trees. The heat was very great, and 
the wind southerly ; half a dozen asses had already broken down, 
and their riders were obliged to walk over, the burning plain. ,. I had 
not drank the whole day, but still gave my .ass every. no>v anti then 
a little water to keep up his spirits. At nine hours, (direction S. S. 
W.), reached Wady Abou Sellam which abounds with 

Sellam trees. Here we stopped; for the beasts were nauch fatigued,, 
and ^t|^^e^y^ere many stragglers behind, whom, we might have;lo.st in* 
proceeding fpi1j) bier. In order to spare my stpek^pf 
since quitting Shigre. entirely Ppon., biscuits, ^d peigj^g£k>ked, 
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any victuals; I now made another dinner of the same Jtind, after 
which I allayed niy thirst by a copious drauglit’of water, haviiig in 
.ihy skins as much ad would serve me for another draught on the 
uioiTow. AVe were all in the greatest dejection, foreseeing that all 
the asses must die the ensuing day if not properly watered, ahd none 
of the traders had more than a few draughts for himself After a 
long dehberation they at last came to the only determination that 
could save us, and which the Ababde chiefj had been for several 
days recommending. Ten or twelve of the strongest camels being 
selected, were mounted by as many men, \vho hastened forward to 
fetch a supply of water' from the nearest part of tlie Nile. We were 
onl/ five or six hours distant from it, but its banks beiiig here inha- 
bited- by Arabs inimical to the traders, the whole caravan could not 
venture to take that road. The camels set out at aliout four P. M., 
and would reach the river at night. They were oidered to choose 
an uoinhabited spot for. filling the skins, and forthwith to return. 
We passed the evening meanwhile in the greatest anxiety, for if the 
camels should not return, we had little hopes of escape cither from 
thirst or from the sword of our enemies, who, if tlu^y had once got 
sight of the camels, would have followed their footsteps through the 
desert, and w'ould certainly have discovered us. Aflc-r sunset several 
stragglers arrived, but two still remained behiiul, of whom one joined 
us early next morning, but the other was not lu'ard'of any more, 
lie was seiwant to a Daraou trader, who showed not the least 
concern about his fate. Many of my companions came in the 
course of the evening to beg some water of mo, but Iliad well hidden 
hiy treasure, and answered them by showing my emjity skins. We 
.reraained the greater part of the night in sullen and silent expecta- 
tion of the result of our desp^ate mission. At length, about three 
o’clock in the’ morning, we heard the distant hallooings of our 
watermen, and soon after refreshed ourselves with copious draughts 
ofiheiideliGious water of the Nile. The caravan passed suddenly 
frpn^deiEtQ^stratidns the deepest distress, to those of tHibounded 
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joy and inirtb# A plentiful supper was dressed, and the Arabs kept 
up their sQngs till 'daybreak without bestowing a thought cm the 
fate of the unhappy man who had remained behind. It rarely 
happens that persons perish by thirst on this road, and if the 
Nedjeym has water, it is almost impossible that such an accident 
should happen. Last year, however, an instance occurred, the par- 
ticulars of which were, related to me by a man who had himself 
suffered .all the pangs, of death. In the month of August, a small 
caravan prepared to set out from Berber to Daraou. They con- 
sisted of five merchants, and about diirty slaves, with a proportionate 
number of camels. Afraid of the robber Naym, who at that time 
was in the habit of waylaying travellers about the well of Nedjeym, 
and who had constant intelligence of .the departure of every caravan 
from Berber, they determined to take a more eastern road, by the 
well Owareyk. They had hired an Ababde guide, who conducted 
them in safety to that place, but who lost his way from thence north- 
wardi the route being very unfrequented. After five days march in 
the mountains, their stock of AVater Avas exhausted, nor did they 
knoAV Avhere they .Avere. They resolved therefore to direct their 
course towards the setting sun, .hoping thus to reach the Nile. After 
two days thirst, fifteen slaves and one of the merchants died. 
Another of them, an Ababde, who had ten camels witli him, thinking 
that the camels might know better than their masters where water 
Avas to be found, desired his comrades to tie him fast upon the saddle 
of his strongest camel, that he might not fall down from weakness; 
and thus he parted from them, permitting his. camels to take their 
own Avay : but neither the man nor his camels were ever heard of 
afterwards. On the eighth day after leaving Owareyk, the survivors 
came in sight of the mountains of Sl^re, which they immediately 
recognized, but their strength was quite .exhausted, muJ neither men 
nor beasts were able to move any farther. Lying down tmder a 
rock, thfy sept two of theiF servants with tlm two slrongetf Aifimiuiiii^ 
camels, in s€;arch of water. Before, these two.<mi^ couldyjBach<itlie 
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mountain, one of them dropped off his camel, deprived of speech, 
and a'ble only to wave his hands to his comrade as a signal that he 
desired to be left to his fate. The survivor then continued his route, 
but such was the effect of thirst upon him, that his eyes grew dim 
and he lost the road, though he had often travelled over rt bcfoix*, 
and had been perfectly acquainted with it. Having wandered about 
for a long time, he. alighted under the shade of a tree, and tied the 
ctanel to one of its branches ; the beast howevpr smelt the water, (as 
the Arabs express it,) and wearied as it was, broke its halter, and s^ 
off galloping furiously in the direction of the-spring, which, as it 
afterwards appeared, was at half tin hour’s distance. Tlieman, well 
.understanding the camel’s action, ctideavoured to follow its footsteps, 
but could only move a few yards; he fell exhausted on the ground, 
and was about to breathe his last, when Providence led that way 
frbm a neighbouring encampment a Bisharyc Beilouin, who by 
throwing water upon the man’s face restored him to his senses. 
They then went hastily together to the water, filled the skins, and 
returning to the caravan, had the good fortune to find the sufferers 
still alive. The Bisharye received a slave for his trouble. My 
informer, a native of Yembo in Arabia, was the man whose camel 
discovered the spring, and he added the remarkable circumstance 
that^he youngest slaves bore the thirst better than the rest, and that 
while the grown up boys all died, the children reached Kgypt 
in safety; 

In 1813 a large caravan arrived at Siout from Darfour. As rtiey 
had tmdertaken their journey in the latter end of the hot season, 
many of their camels perished on the road, and they found them- 
selves Under the necessity of leaving a considerable part of their 
goods, together with many young slaves who could not march on 
foot, at the well of Sheb, with all the provisions that could be spared. 
Having hire# seweral hundred camels; they returned to Sheb; but in 
the meifi^hile, <Rci dioughtleiss slafes had been too prodigal of their 
protisiiBMs, and several had died fronf hunger. 
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Such' accidents as these may sometimes happen either from the 
wani|>il| prppcr guides, from the necessity of taking circuitous A>ads, 
or from not Iraving a sufficient quantity of camels loaded with water ; 
but they must in general arise from a want of proper precaution, and 
I cannot- help thinking that those which my predecessor Mr. Bruce 
describes himsclfto have suffered in the desert, have been ■much over- 
stated. But while I think it my duty to make this remark, I must at the 
same time declare thaj, actjuainted as I am Avith the character of the 
Nubians, I cannot but sincerely admire the wonderful knowledge of 
men,* firmness of chai'actcr, and promptitude of mind which furnished 
Bruce with the means of making his way through these savage inhos- 
pitable nations as an European. To travel as a native has its incon- . 
venicnces and difficulties, but I take those whicli Bruce encountered 
to be of a nature much rnbre intricate and serious, and such as a 
mind at once courageous, patient, and fertile in expedients coukl 
alone have surmounted. ■ . 

March 22d, After partaking of a hearty breakfast, we proceeded, 
late in the morning, over an extensive gravelly plain, intersected by 
several Wadys or low grounds, running towards the river, and in 
general bearing few trees. Our road was S. by W. At the end of 
five hours Ave halted in one of the Wadys called Netyle (*JL^ 

The foliage of the acacia trees under Avhich avc encamped during,the 
nooniiours, is too scanty to give much shade, and the Arabs with 
justice compare the traveller’s endeavours to shelter himself from the 
burning sun under a Sant tree, to the folly of placing full confidence 
in the promises of the great; “ Confide in his words as you do in the 
acacia’s shade has become a proverbial saying (tiJl 3 J 9 ^ 
Ostriches are very numerous in this plain in several places, and we 
saw this morning many broken pieces of their eggs. I. observed 
also some very large lizards, at least a foot in length from head 
to tail. The wind Avas still southerly; I again inquired, as I had 
often done'^blefore, whether toy compdtnons had often eiqveri^ced 
the Semoum ’<(whichwetranslate by the “poisonous blast of tke^desert, 
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but which is nothing more than a violent south-east win^). . 'lliey 
ansiierccl in the affirmative, but none had ever knqwn an inst|n(^of , 
its having proved fatal. Its worst effect is that it dries up the water 
in the skins, and so far it endangers the traveller’s safety. In these 
southern countries, however, water-skins are made of very thick cow- 
leather, which are almost impenetrable to the Semouni. In Arabia 
and ligypt, on the eontrary, the skins of sheep or goats are used fbr 
this purpose, and 1 witnessed the effect of a Semoum upon them, in 
going from' Tor to Sue/ over-land in June 1815, when in one morn- . 
ing a third of the contents of a full water-skin was evaporated, I 
•have repeatedly been exposed to the hot wind, in the Syrian anti 
Arabian deserts, in Upper Egypt and Nubia. The hottest and most 
violent I ever experienced was at Suakin, yet even there I felt no 
partiejular inconvenience from it, although exposed to all its fury in 
the open plain. For tny own. part, I am perfectly convinced that all 
the«§tories which travellers or the inhabitants of the towns of Egypt 
and Syria relate of the Semoum of the desert, are greatly exagge- 
rated, and I never could hear of a single well-authenticated instance 
of its having proved mortal either to man or beast. The fact is, that 
the Bedouins when questioned pn the subject, ollcn frighten the 
townspeople with tales of men, and even of whole caravans having 
perished by the effects of the wind, when, upon closer inquiry made 
by some person, whom they lind not ignorant of the desert, they 
will state the plain truth. I never observed that the Semoum 
blows close to the ground, as commonly supposed, but always 
observed the whole atmosphere appear as if in a state of combustion; 
the dust and sand are carried high into the air, which assumes a 
reddish, or bluish, or yellowish tint, according to the nature and colotir 
of the ground from which the dust arises. The yellow however 
always, more or less, predominates. In looking through a glass of a 
light yellow colour, one may form a pretty correct idea of the appear- 
ance osf the air, as I observed it during a stormy •Semoum at Esne, 
in Upper Egypt, in May, 1813. The Semoum is not always accom- 
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panied by <f^iriwinds; in its less violent degr^ itjivill blow for Irours 
with, li^ force, although with oppressive heat; when the whirlwind 
raises the dust it then increases several degrees in heat. In the Se- 
iiioum at Esne the thermometer mounted to 121® in the shade, but 
the air seldom remains longer than a quarter of an hour in that state, 
or longer than the whirlwind lasts. The most disagreeable effect of 
the Semoum on man is, that it stops perspiration, dries up the palate, 
and produces great restlessness. I never saw any person lie down- 
flat upon his face to escape its pernicious blast, as Bruefc describes 
himself to have done in crossing the desert ; but during the whirl- 
winds the Arabs often hide their faces with their cloaks, and kneel- 
clown near their camels, to prevent the sand or dust from hurting 
their eyes. Camels are always much distressed, not by the heat but 
by the dust blowing into their large, prominent eyes. They turn 
round and endeavour to screen themselves by holding down their 
heads, but this I never saw them do except in case of a whirhyind, 
however intense the heat of the atmosphere might be. In June, 1813, 
going from £snc to Siout, a violent Semoum overtook me upon the 
plain between Farshiout and Berdys. I was quite alone, mounted 
upon. a light-footed Hedjin. When the whirlwind arose, neither 
house nor tree was in sight, and while I was endeavouring to cover my 
face with my handkerchief, the beast was made unruly, by the quan- 
tity of dust blown into its eyes, and the terrible noise the wind, 
and set off at a furious gallop ; I lost the reins and received a heavy 
fall, and not being able to see ten yards before me, I remained 
wrapped up in my cloak on the spot where I fell, until the wind 
abated, when pursuing my dromedary, I found it at a great distance, 
quietly standing near a low shrub, the branches of which afford^ 
some shelter to its eyes. . . 

Bruce .h^s mentioned the moving pillars of sand in this desert,, but 
althov^ none such occurred during my passage, I do not presmiHe . 
to questioii' his veracity on this head. The Arabs told meihat fl^re 
are ohen whirlwinds^ o€ s^sd, and 1 liave repeatedly passed ihfough 
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districts of roofing sands, which tlie slightest wind i^ih' raisfe ; I 
remember to have seen columns of sands moving about li^lwater- 
spouts in the desert on the banks of the Euphrates, and have seen at 
Jaka terrible effects from a sudden wind ; I therefore very easily 
credit their occasional appearance in the Nubian desert, although I 
doubt of their endangering tlie safety of travellei’s. 

The plain which we crossed this morning was in some places 
covered with granite rocks, and large blocks 0 / gneiss. We marched 
in a S. by W. direction, nearly parallel to the course of the river, 
which was about four hours on our right. We saw some low sand- 
hillt on the western banks of the Nile. At eight hours we reached 
Wady el' Horaar valley, where we halted. 

It is said that wild asses are sometimes seen in the neighbouring 
“tlescrt called Homar Elwahcish jU»). The Wady el Homar 

contains a few trees. 

March 23d. We continued to traverse in a S. by W. direction, 
the same level country, where no mountains are in sight. The plain 
is covered with black stones, Egyptian pebbles, and quartz. 1 have 
not observed any specimens of jasper during the whole routq from 
Daraou. We passed several Wadys, and saw some hares. At four 
hours we halted in Wady Belem (jju tfilj), perliaps (jJu. <*4^) full of 
trees. The Ababde guides obliged the caravan traders to pay them 
here one half of what was due to them,* and several people started, 
for Berber to carry the news of our arrival. We set out again late 
in the afternoon. The plain was sandy, with a slight slope towards 
the Nile. In approaching the river we met with large flocks of the. 
Katta (a bird of the partridge kind). We felt the approach of the 
river at more tlian two hours distance from it, by a greater moisture 
in the air. The Arabs exclaimed “ God be praised we smell again 
Nile.'^ At the end of nine hours we reached about ten o'clock 

^ pay if. five dcdlars from each mans and as muchj^om every load. Ou the 
retu|^ jihey take from each sl^vc tw9 dollars, and from every load coming from the black 
coanmes,%ve dollara» 
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at night the village of Ankheyre the prindpal place in ‘the 

district 'of Berber The caravans always make it a rule to 

arrive here in the night, in order that their loads may be less exposed 
to public examination, and that they may be able to secrete some 
trifles from the vigilance of the custom officers. 

The road which we had travelled is the only one that leads from 
Berber to Egypt,‘and is the general route of the Shendy and Sennaar 
caravans. There is a ijiore western route from Berber to Sebbua, a 
village on the Nile in the Berbera country, not far from Derr, the 
inhabitants of which actively engage in the slave-trade. On that 
1‘oad the traveller finds only a single well, which is situated midway, 
four long days distant from Berber, and as many from Seboua. It 
is called el Morrat (x^l), and is very copious, but the water is ill- 
tasted. A great inconvenience on that road is that neither trees nor 
shrubs arc any where found, whence the camels are much distressed 
for food, and passengers are obliged to carry wood with them to 
dress their meals, and to warm themselves in Avinter. The journey 
from Daraou to Berber had taken us twenty-two days. But it is to 
be observed that until we reached Haimar, and even as far as Nabeh, 
Ave made very short journies. The mountains to the cast of Assouan 
aud Haimar, three days journies towards the RethSea, are said to be 
iti&ch higher than any Ave have seen. They arc called the mountains 
of Otaby Avhich appellation is extended sometimes to the 

Avliole chain as far as Kosseir, meaning ahvays those mountains 
distant fi'om the Nile and not far from the sea.’ The Djcbel Otaby 
.is the exclusive patrimony of the Ababdc, and is most peopled in 
summer time, Avhen the Ababde settlers of Upper Egypt send there 
tlifcir cattle. -There is much intercourse between the Ababdes bf 
Otaby and the Bishareih of Olba.* Haimar is. reckoned five daiys 
from Daraou, and we Avere nine days oh the road. The distance 
from Daraou to Berber is generally computed by the tfaders atisix- 
teen or seventeen dfeys. In returning from Berber, flie joi^iifey is 

•See below, . ■' ^ 



perfonned n%Qip rapidly, becau^ they are abundantly furnishi^ 
capuals, are all mpupted theipselves, and the camels are relieved 
every-day of theii; l^ds. They then sleep three or. four hours 
during the day, and travel the greater part of the. night, thus often 
performing the journey in twelve days. Messengers on dromedaries 
have often gone in eight days from Daraou to Berber. When the 
rain^ fall abundantly and the water collects every where on thexoad, 
in ponds or low grounds producing pasturage in the alleys, the. 
caravans generally remain a month on their passage. We had 
reckoned upon eighteen days only, and had taken provisions, accor- 
dingly, which was the reason why we were in so much distress for 
provisions and water toiprds the end of the journey, particularly for- 
the beasts; my own ass fed for two days upon nothing but .lentils. 
The traders give their camels every two or three days about twe^j'e, 
pounds of Dhourra; but to the most heavy loaded camel, which 
bears from six to seven hundred-weight, they give a daily allowance. 
All oiir animals were very much fatigued ; the greater part of the 
camels had their backs horribly wounded,* in consequence of the 
pressure of the loads, and of the avarice and negligence of tlie owners, 
who, in order to save a few piastres for a good and well stuffed 
saddle, exposed the poor beasts to the greatest sufferings. Many 
camels however are able to perfonn- this journey three times, 
backwards and forwards, in the year. 

.On pur arrival at Ankheyre, each merchant repaired tp the house 
of his friend, for there are no public Khans here, and traders always 
lodge at private houses. The.Alowein from Daraou established 
themselves in the house of Edris el Temsah,')' a man related to thp 
chiff of the place, , and as I stilt thought that these people might be 
of some service to me, and wished therefore not openly to break with 

' >;,*friii3 kind o^'Wound is very dafigerous, and is called Pabf It takes place on 

the f(^^.ahouIdcrs and the fore ribs of the camels, and is occasioned by bad saddles. 
WoOnds in other parts of the body are soon healed, when the camels have enjoyed |H>mc 
days of repose. 

t Xfonsab js the Cuufly name, meahiog crocodile. ^ 

c c 
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party. We ^ffe that night hpi^^tably enter- 
tained % nnd the next mornp^ cro wd? visitors poure djp . 

Tiie village belongs to the district of Berbef, which eopprises §!?o 
three other large villages to the south of jt: Gtoz el Souk (i3yJi jy), 
or Qpz* the market place, Goz el Funnye jy), and to fhe 
north cl Hassa (aa^jK), about three quarters of an hour distant tyom 
Anklteyre. It is a mode of division prevalent all qvqj Upper Egypt 
and Nubi^ to divide the country into Wadys, or vallies, each of 
which.is composed of several villages. The name of the district is 
frequently applied to the principal village, and thus the word Berber 
is often used in speaking only of Ankheyre. The name of Berber 
.has prqbably given rise to the appellation b^ which the Nubians are 
generally d|:signated in Egypt, where they are called BeiAbera 
(plural of Berbery ;) but this name is not in use in their own country, 
for, as I have already mentioned, in my former Journal, they aye 
known among themselves by the names of Nouba and Kenous., The 
Egyptians, seeing traders of the same complexion coming botli from 
Berber and from the district of Ibrim, have applied the same name 
to both nations ; and for a similar reason, the people of Berber are 
ofren confounded with those of Sennaar, and called Senary. 

The inhabitants of Berber are Arabs of the tribe of Meyrefab 
In common with all the diflbrent Arab tribes who inhabit 
the Nile valley, from Upper Egypt to Sennaar, they report that their 
origin is from the Sherk, or east (oyiJI ^), meaning Arabia. The 
name of Meyrefab however does not appear to be from an Ayabic 
roo^ and bears mpre resemblance to the Bisharein language.^ 

' of the tribes who live on the banks of the Nile are large,, and each 
district is seldom more than one day% march in length. , The, territory 
o/ the Arabs Sheygya-f is the largest. The settlen),ents of the 
Meyrefab extend only for sijc, or eight Jiours alp^ J^ie river, ,bpt 
mao^ of thpm inhabit the neighbouring districts, as for|iigu sgtUers. 

* Goz is a term aj^plied in' the Ne^ cttttntriea to villages bu8s*ih san^ 
t See the former Journal. . v ; ^ ' 
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Th^ say that the Meyrefab cah arm a body of one thousand free 
Afhlfe, and five htindrod slavesij buf in their wars with their neighbours, 
thOy seldom appear with more than four or five hundred men. 
Their chief is a matt of their owii tribe, who assumes the title of Mek, 
(an abbreviation of Melek, king,) which is common to all the petty 
chieftains of these countries, as far as Darfour and Scnnaar. The 
authority of the Mek is confined to the reigning family, but is not 
hereditary from father to eldest son ; for the k)ng of Sennaar, who, 
since the succession of the royal family of Funnye has extended his 
authority along the Nile as far north as the southern limits of Wady 
Mahass, nominates to the governorship of this place any member of 
thp family of Temsah whom he pleases, or rather he sells it to the 
highest bidder, after the Mek’s decease. With the exception of diis 
nomination, the king of Sennaar exercises no authority over Berber, 
but he sends every four or five years one of his people to collect, in 
the; way of tribute, some presents, consisting of gold, horses, and 
camels; about twenty horses and thirty camels. The kings of 
Ddngola, until the invasion of the Mamlouks, had always paid a 
similar tribute to Sennaar, and the Sheygya were bound to the same, 
but the latter, having of late become powerful, have refused 4o pay it 
any longer. A similar tribute is exacted oftthc petty tribes between 
the Sheygya and Berber, and the king of Sennaar names their chiefS 
in the same manner as he docs that of Berber. Many strangers 
beside the Meyrefab have settled at Berber, parlicuktrly natives of 
D6ngola and Ababde Arabs from Upper Egypt; many of these 
ha>t'0 taken up their constat)t residence here, others are married at 
Berber, and have another family in Egypt. 

The Mek exercises only a feeble authority over the Arabs of his 
Mbe, especially tliose who belong to powerful families; nor docs he 
esiact any taxes from the fields or their produce, but he is oppressive 
to strangerS^the taxes and other exactions from whom make up the 
belst part of hiadacome. The tribute which he pays to Sennaar is 
col^teii^' from*!^ whole tribe, tind he takes' care not to be a loser 

c c 2 
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by the ipenlfibuii9n. The sums paid to Sennaar for recoghiaiDg^ini 
in his office, aftet the decease of his pvedeCbssorj am genmlly tiad^ 
up by a forced loan from any tjaravi^ that may then be posing; 
and whichever individual of the reigning ffimily possesses the greatest 
influence, and most friends and money to secure his election at Sen- 
naar, easily places liimself at the head of .the government. 

The four, villages of Berber are all at about half an hour’s walk 
from the river, situated in the sandy desert, on the borders of the 
arable soil. . £dch village is composed of about a dozen quarters, 
Nezle (*sy ), standing separate from one another, at short distances. 
The houses are generally divided from each other by large court- 
yards, thus forming no where any regular streets. They are tolerably 
well built, either of mud, or of sun-baked bricks, and their appear- 
ance is at least as good as those of Upper Egypt. Each habitation 
consists of a large yard divided into an inner and outer court. 
Bound this yard are the rooms for the family, which are all on. flie 
ground floor ; I have never seen in any of these countries,: a second 
story, or staircase. To form the roof, beams are laid across the 
walls; these are covered with mats, upon which reeds are placed, 
and a layer of mud is spread over the whole. The roOf has a slope 
to let the rain-water rumoff, which in most houses is conducted by a 
: eapal to the court-yard, thus rendering the latter in time of rain a 
dirty pond. Two of the apartments are generally. inhabited by the 
family, a third serves as a store-room, a fourth for the reception of 
strangers, and a fifth is often occupied by publip women. The rooms 
have seldom more than one very small window, so that to have 
them well lighted, the door must be kept open. The doors are of 
wood, and have the same wooden locks and keys (Didbib^.) whieh 
are used in Syria and Egypt, but of still coarser worknianship.? ' ! 
have .seldom seen any furniture ip the rooms, mtcepting a sofa w 
bedstead, which is an oblong wooden frame, with four having .a 
seat made either of reeds, and then called Serir,; pr of thin a^pez 
of ox-leather drawp apross each othpr^and then called Angara^ (a 
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The best of' the latter kind are brought frbm Sen- 
many, of theitf are exfWited to Upper Egyptand Arabia, and 
thfey are used all-over the black countries. The'honourcd^trangcr 
always has an Angareyg brought to him upon his arrival, which 
serves as a bed for the night, and a sofa in the day, and it is said 
that the peculiar smell of the leather keeps it free froin vermin. 
^Mats made of reeds are spread in the inner part of the rooms where 
the women sleep, as well as in other fooms, ^here the men ta^ a 
nap during -the mid-day hours, a luxury never dispensed with in 
these countries. When they sleep, they generally spread a carpet 
made of pieces of leather sewn together, stretching themselves out 
upon this, and preferring, according to the general custom of the 
Arabs, to sleep without any pillow, and with the head lying upon 
the same level with the rest of the body. In the store-room Dhourra 
is kept, either in heaps upon the flobr, or in large receptacles formed 
of myd, to preserve it from rats and mice. Swarms of these animals 
nevertheless abound, and they run about the court-yards in such 
quantitip that the boys exercise themselves in throwing lances at 
them, and kill them every day by dozens. Besides the Dhourra, 
the store-rooms generally contain • a few sheep-skins full of butter, 
some jars of honey, some water-skins for travellers, and if the pro- 
prietor be a man in easy circumstances, some dried flesh. The inner 
court is generally destined for the cattle, camels, cows, and sheep, 
and it has a subdivision, where are preserved the dry Dhourra stalks, 
which become the usual food of the cattle, when the summer heats 
have dried up all the verdure which the inundation had produced. 
The outer court, in the generality of houses, contains a well of 
brackish water, fit only for cattle; here the male inhabitants of the 
‘house and strangers sleep, during the hot season, either upon mud 
bej^ches adjoining tl^ rooms, or upon Angareygs, of upon the 
; here the master’s favourite horae is fed, and here all 
business. is traftsicted in the open air. I have already mentioffd 
a jrli^m od^pubK^iWoin^, often met with in these habitations. Indeed 
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there ' felt houses of people Called here respectable^ wibre 
such W#meh afe not lodged, either ktthe court-yard its^f, oi^ittih 
snoall rohm adjoining the yard, but Avithout its gUte r in the' hoiise 
where I lodged, we had four of these girls, one of whom was living 
within the precincts, the three others in contiguous apartments. They 
are female slaves, whom their masters, upon marrying, or being 
tired of them, have set at liberty, and who have n'o other livelihood 
but^rostitution, and t{»e preparation of the intoxicating drink called 
Bouza. Female slaves are often permitted to make a traffic of their 
charms before they are set at liberty, in order that they may acquire 
a sufficient sum of money to purchase it. When at liberty their 
former owners take care to make, them pay house-rent; some 
masters are said to participate in their gains, and generally afford 
them protection in the quarrels which frequently happen. 

The night of our arrival at Berber, after wc had supped, and that 
the neighbours who had come to greet us had retired, three or. fouf 
of these damsds made their appearance, and were saluted with loud 
shouts by my companions, who were all their old acquaintance. 
Some Angareygs were brought into the open court-yard, which the 
pfflhcipal people of our party having taken possession of; the women 
proceeded to give them “ the welcome," as they call it. The men, 
having undressed to their loins, and stretched themselves at full 
length .upon the Angareygs, were rubbed by the women with a kind 
of perfumed grease, much in the same manner as is used after 
coming out of the bath. This operation lasted for about half an 
hour, but the parties remained together for the whole night, without 
being in the least annoyed 'by the neighbourhood of those who were 
lying about in the court-yard. During the whole of our stay^at 
Berber, we had these damsels almost every evening at oiJr quarters? 
and the same was the case in the other hotwes'occupied bytravell^^ 
The‘<tooms of the womdh were scarcely for a moment ?iTee #ddi 
visltorsi They ^trepare, as I have already stated;^^# Bouza, an<f HI 
it sis Difficult for any petaon to indidge in the ^nkhlg of this Hi^r 
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in ]|)is, own house, where he wpujd be immediately surrounded by a 
great number of acquaintance, it js generally thought preferalSle to 
go tp; the women’s apartment, where there is no intrusion. Many of 
these women are Abyssinians by birth, but the greater part of them 
are born at Berber of slave parents They are in genpral 

handsome, and many of them might even pass for beauties in any 
country. . 

- The Avomen of Berber, even those of the highest rank, always^) 
unveiled, and young girls arc often seen without any covering 
whatever, except a girdle of short leathern tassels about their waists. 
Many, both men and women, blacken their eyelids with Koliel or 
antimony, but the custom is not so general as in Egypt. The women 
of tl# higher classes, and the most elegant of the public women, 
throAv over their shirts, white eloaks with red linings of li)gy])tian 
manufacture, made at Mehalla el Kebir, in the Delta. Both sexes 
.are in the almost daily habit of rubbing their skins with Iresh butter. 
They pretend that it is refreshing, prevents cutaneous com})1aints, 
and renders the surface of the skin smoother; the men, in reference 
to their frequent (juarrels, add, that it renders the skin tougher and 
firmer, and more difficult to be cujj through willi a knife. 1 can say 
from my own experience that I have found great . relief during the 
mid-day heats, from rubbing my breast, arms, and legs with butter, 
or my feet, if I was fatigued with walking. 'J’hc cutaneous eruj)tion 
called the prickly heat, which is so common in Egypt, is never seen 
here, and I had often occasion to admire the smooth and delicate 
appearance of the skin, even in men who Avere very much exposed to 
the sun. It is by the nature of their skin that tlicsc Arabs distinguish 
themselves from the Negroes; though very dark coloured, their skin 
is as fine as that Qf a white person, while that of the Negroes is much 
^ipker and coarser. ‘ The hands of the latter are as hard as a board, 
Avhi|e the tqujcb of the Arabs, who are not of tlie labouring class, is 
^ soft as tWbof the northern nations. The perfumed grease, which 
is i^ifide u^e o f gnly. upon extraordinany occasions, is a preparation 
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of slieep’s fat mixed, with soap, iQiisk, pulverized sandal-^pod, 
senbal, and mahleb. It has an agr^ea^lc odour, and the men preten^ 
that it is a powerful stimulant; but the truth seems to be, that .they 
generally use it before they visit their mistresses. 

,The people of Berber are a very handsome race. The native 
colour seems to be a dark red-brown, which, if the mother is a slave 
from Abyssinia, becomes a light brpwn in the children, and if from 
the Negro countries, extremely dark. The men are somewhat taller 
tiian^the Egyptians, and are much stronger and larger limbed. Their 
features are not at all those* of the Negro, the face being oval, the 
nose tfften perfectly Grecian, and the cheek bones not prominent. 
The upper lip liowever is generally somewhat thicker than is consi- 
dered beautiful among northern nations, though it is still fa#from 
the Negro lip. Their legs and feet arc well formed, which is seldom 
the case with the Negroes. They have a short beard below the 
chin, but seldom any hair upon their clrepks. Their mustachios are. 
thin, and they keep them cut very short. Their hair is bushy and 
strong, but not woolly; it lies in close curls, Avhen short, and when 
permitted' to grow, forms itself into broad high tufts. “We are 
Arabs, not Negroes,” they often say ; and indeed they can only be 
classed among the latter by persons who judge. from colour alone. 

The Meyrefab, like the other Arab tribes of these parts of Africa, 
are careful in maintaining the purity of their race. A free born 
Meyrefab never marries a slave, wlicthcr Abyssinian or black, but 
always an Arab girl of his own or' some neighbouring tribe, and if 
he has any children from his slave concubines, they are looked upon 
only as fit matches for slaves or their descendants. . This custom 
tliey have in common with all the eastern Bedouins, while, on the 
contrary, the inhabitants of the towtis of Arabia and Egypt are in the 
daily habit of taking in wedlock Abyssinian as well as Negro slaye|. 

In marrying, the bride’s fatlier" receives, according tp the Mus- 
sulman custom, a 6ertain sum of money from the bridegroom, fiff 
his daughter, and this sum is.higher than is.customap in o^er gfits 
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b;^ Arabs. The daughter# of the Mek arc paid as much 
^1h're»'6r four hundred dollars, which^ the' father kteeps for thehf as 
a dowry, > Ecw men have more than one wife, but every one who 
can ’.afford- it keeps a slave or mistress either in his own or in a 
separate' ’house,. Kept mistresses are called companions (***»), and 
are more numerous than in the politest capitals of Europe. Few 
traders pass through Berber without taking a mistress, if it be only 
for a fortnight. Drunkenness is the constant companion of this 
debauchery, and ijt would seem as if the men in these countries had 
no other objects in life. The intoxicating liquor which they drink is 
called Bouza (nj^). Strongly leavened bread made from Dhourra 
is broken into crumbs, a#id 'mixed with water, and the mixture is 
kept for several hours over a slow fire. Being then removed, water 
is poured over it, and it is left for .two nights to ferment. This 
liquor, according to its greater, or smaller degree of, fermentation, 
takes Jthe name of Mcrin, Bouza, or Om Bclbel (yjb ^1), the mother 
of nightingales, so Called because it makes the ilrunkard sing. 
Unlike the other two, which, being fermented together with the 
crumbs of bread, are never free from them, the Om Belbel is draifted 
through a cloth, and is consequently pure and licpud. 1 have tested 
of all three. The Om Belbel has a pleasant prickly taste, something 
like Champagne turned sour. They arc served up in large roundish 
gourds open at the top, u{)On which arc engraved with a knife a 
great variety of ornaments. A gourd (Bourma contains about 
four pints, and whenever a party meet over the gourd, it iS reckoned 
that each person will drtnk at least one Bourma. 'riie gourd being 
placed on the ground, a smaller gourd cut in half, and of the size of 
at-tea-teup, is placed near it, and in this the liquor is served round, to 
each in turn, an interval of six dr eight minutes being left between 
each revolution of the little gourd. ’ At tlie beginning of the sitting, 
softie roasted nteat, ^ngly peppered, is generally circulated, but ' 
the Bouza itself (they say) is sufiifciently nourishing, and, indeed, thd 
codifcon fort Iboks indre^*like soup or-porfidge/ than a liquor 

D D 
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taken at a draught. The Fakin, dr religious men, are thp -anh^^r- 
sons 'iiirho dd: iVQt indulge '^publicly les^^t) in this luxmy j ^ 
women are as fond of it, and as much in the .habit of drinking 4 t, ||||ji 
the men. A BoUrraa of Bouza is given foi%pne measure of Dlhpurra, 
thifee-fourtbs of the measure of Dhourra being required to mahe the 
Bourma, and the remainder paying for the labour. 

In other respects foe people of Berber are abstemious, and they 
often fast the whole day, for the sake of being able to revel in the 
evening. The chief article of food is Dhoprra bread. As they have 
110 mills, not even hand-mills, they grind the Dhourra by strewing 
it upon a smooth stone, about two feet in length and one foot in 
breadth, which is placed in a sloping position before foe person 
employed to grind. At the lower extremity of the stone, a bole ismade 
in the ground to contain a broken earthen jar, wooden bowl, or some 
such vessel, . which receives the Dhourra flour. The grinding is 
eifected by means of a small stone flat at the bottom ; this is held in 
both hands, and moved backwards and forwards on the sloping stone 
by the grinder, wlio kneels to perform the operation. If the bread is 
fo be of superior quality, the Dhourra is wel washed and then dried 
in the sun ; but generally they put it under the grinding-stone with- 
out taking the trouble of washing it. In grinding, the grain is kept 
continually wet by sprinkling some water upon it from a bason 
placed near, and thus the meal which falls into the pot, resembles a 
Hquidpaste of the coarsest kind, mixed with chaff and dirt. Witli this 
paste an earthen jar is filled, containing as much as is necessary for 
the day’s consumption. It is left there from ttyenty-four to thirty*six 
hours, during which time it slightly ferments and acquires a sourish 
taste. No leaven is. used-: the sour liquid is poured in small quan- 
tities upon an iron plate placed over foe fire, or when no iron is.at 
hand, upon a thin well-smoothfd stone : and if foe iron .or stoqi^ 
thoroughly heated, the cake is baked in three jor four minutes. ^ As 
each cake is small, and must be baked separately, it requires a lopg 
ttpsMfo prepare a snfocient^untity ; f^ dt is the ctistorp to h|l|hg 
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8e\%al dozen to table while hot, in a large wooden bowl : some onion 
Sluice, or broth, or*milk, is then poured upon them ; the sauce is 
called Mailah (g-sL), The bread is never salted, but salt is mixed 
with the saucel This dish is the common and daily food both at 
dinner and supper. Although very coarse it is not disagreeable, and 
the sourish taste renders it pecuUarly palatable during the heat of 
the mid-day hours. It is of easy digestion, and I always found it 
agree with me ; but if left to stand for a day it Jjecomes HI tasted, fof 
which reason it is mada immediately before dinner or supper. 
Cakes of this kind, but still thinner, and formed of a paste left for 
two or three days to turn quite sour, are made for travelling provision. 
After being well toasted over the fire, they are left to dry thorouglil y 
in the sun, they are then crumbled into small pieces and put into 
leather bags, called Abra They thus keep for many months, 

and serve to the traders upon occasions, when it is impossible to 
prepare a supper with fire. Some melted butter is poured over a 
few handfuls of this food, and appetite is seldom wanting to make 
it palatable. Sometimes the crumbs are soaked in water, and 
when the water has acquired a sourish taste it is drank oiff ; this is 
called by the traders, “ The caravan beverage Sharbet el Jellabe, 

Meat is often brought upon the table boiled or roasted, /ind milk 
is a principal food of the people. Dates arc a great dainty; they 
are imported by the Dongola merchants from Mahass, arul are used 
only upon extraordinary occasions. They are often boiled together 
with bread, meat, and milk. Coffee is drank only by the merchants 
and the very first peopie, and even by them it is not in daily use. 
The coffee is not the Arabian or Mokha coffee, but that which grows 
wild in the south-western mountains of Abyssinia, from whence it is 
imported by the Sennaar merchants. It is sold thirty per cent, 
efieaper than the Mbfeha coffee in Egypt; but its shape and taste 
appear to be the same. 

'^Ke effects which the apiversal practice of drunkenness and 
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debauchery has on the morals of the people may easily be conceiTted. 
Indeed every thing discreditable to humanity iS found in their cha- 
racter, but treachery and avidity predominate over their other bad 
qualities. In the pursuit of gain they know no bounds, forgetting 
every divine and human law, and breaking the most solemn ties and 
engagements. Cheating, thieving, and the blackest ingratitude, arc 
found in almost every man's character, and I am perfectly con- 
^dnced that there wer^ few men among them, or among my fellow- 
travellers from Egypt, who would have giwm a dollar to save a man's 
life, or who woidd not have consented to a man's death in order to 
gain one. Especial care must be taken not to be misled by their 
polite protestations, and fine professions, especially when they come 
to Egypt ; where they represent their own country as a land inha- 
bited by a race of superior virtue, and excellence. On the contrary, 
infamous as the eastern nations arc in general, 1 have never met witli 
so bad a people, excepting perhaps those of Suakin. In transactions 
among themselves the Meyrefab regulate every matter in dispute by 
the law of the strongest. Nothing is safe when once out of the 
owiier's hands : for if he happens to be the weaker party, he is sure 
of losing his property. The Mek's authority is slighted by the 
Avealthier inhabitants; the strength of whose connections counter- 
balances, the influence of the chief. Hence it may well be supposed 
that family feuds very frequently occur, and the more so, as the effects 
of drunkenticss arc dreadful upon these people. Huring the fortnight 
I remained at Berber, I heard of half a dozen quarrels occurring in 
drinking-parties, all of which finished in knife or sAVord Avounds. 
Nobody goes to a Bouza hut without taking his sAVord with him : 
and the girls are often the first sufferers in the affray. I Avas told of 
a distant relation of the present chief, who Avas for several years the 
dread of Berber. He killed many people with his own hands upon 
the slightest provocation, and his strength Avas such, that nobody 
dared to meet him in the open field. He Avas at last taken by sur- 
prise in the house of a public woman, and slain Avhile hfe was dt^k. 
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once stript a whole caravan, coming frdm Daraou, and appro- 
priated the plunder to his women. In such a country, it is of course 
looked upon as very imprudent to walk out unarmed, after sun- 
set: examples often happen of persons, more particularly traders, 
being stripped or robbed at night in the village itself. In every 
country the general topics of conversation furnish a toleiablc crite- 
rion of the state of society ; and that which passed at our house at 
•Ankheyrc gave the most hateful idea of the character of tliesc |)eo|)le. 
The house was generally filled with young men who took a pride in 
confessing the perpetration of every kind of infamy. One of their 
favourite tricks is to bully unexpcu'lencr^fl shaiigers, by enticing iheiu 
to women who are the next day owned as relations by .some Meyrc- 
fab, who vows vengeance for the dishonour oft'crctl to his family; the 
aft'air is then settled by large presents, in which all those concerned 
have a share. The envoy whom Ibrahim Pasha sent in IbltJi to the 
king. of Sennaar was made to suffer from a plot of tliis kind. Upon 
his return from Sennaar to lierbcr, he was introduced one evening 
to a female, at whose (luartcrs he passed the night. The Mek of Ber- 
ber himself claimed her the next morning as his distant relation. 
“ Thou hast corrupted my own, blood,” jju»> CJl) said he to 

the envoy, and the frightened Turk paid him upwards (jf six hun- 
dred dollars, besides giving up to him" the best articles of his arms 
and baggage. I had repeated invitations to go in the evening to 
Bouza parties, but constantly refused. Indeed a stranger, and 
especially an unprotected one, as I was, must measure all his steps 
with caution, and cannot be too prudent. 

Upon our first arrival, the people appeared to me very hospitable. 
Eyery morning and evening large dishes of bread and, meat, and 
milk^ often much more than we cpuld cat, were sent to us from dilFc- 
rent quarters. This lasted for five or six days, when those who hud 
s^t the dishes came to ask for presents, as tokens of friendship ; this 
was well understood to be a demand of repayment: and we found 
oirselves obliged to give, ten tii»^ the value of what we had eaten. 
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In general foreign merchants are considered as “ good morsds” 
(x«Ja as the Arabs say), of which every body bites oflF as much as hffe 
can ; we were the whole day beset by people who came to ask for 
presents, but our companions were old traders ; they well knew to 
whom it would have been imprudent to deny a favour, but never 
made the smallest present, except Avhen necessary. I have had 
people running after me the whole day, praying to have a piece of 
soap to wash their shir^. Had I listened to them I should have had 
ten demands of the same kind the next day. It may be taken as a 
general rule in these countries never to make any presents unasked, 
or to give more than half of what is requested, for a traveller will find 
it more useful to his purposes to have the reputation of parsimony, 
than that of generosity. The same advice would not be suitable in 
Sjria or Egypt, and it may here be remarked, that of all the duties 
which belong to the traveller, that of knowing the proper seasons for 
making or withholding presents is the most troublesome and diffi- 
cult, not only in the Negro countries, but in every part of the East 
known to me. 

^niong the plagues that await the traveller in Berber, the insolence 
of the slaves is the most intolerable. Being considered as members 
of the family in which they reside, they assume airs of importance 
superior even to those of th6ir masters. The latter are afraid to 
punish, or even seriously to reprimand them for their oflences, as 
they can easily find opportunities of running away, and by going 
to the Bedouins or the Sheygya, they are safe from any further pur- 
suit. One of the slaves of Edris, to whom I had already made'some 
little presents, tore my shirt into pieces because I refused to give it 
him, and when I applied to Edris for redress, he recommended 
patience to me, for that no insult was meant. The grown-up slaves 
are always armed ; they hold themselves upon a par with the best 
Arabs, and feel humbled only by the conviction that they cannot raarcy 
the Arab girls. The insolence of the slaves, as well as of the people 
in general, is in nothing more displayed thw their behaviouf - with 
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regard to smoking ; if they see a stranger with a pipe in his mouth, 
tihey often take it from him without saying a word, and are unwilling 
to return it before they have smoked it out. To a smoker, as all 
the orientals are, nothing can be more disagreeable. The people of 
Berber are themselves immoderately fond of tobacco, but they 
smoke only at home when they expect no visitors, and scarcely ever 
carry their pipes abroad, because tobacco is a very dear commodity, 
and they fear lest the best whiff should fall tp the lot of others. 1 
have often seen the Egyptian traders, men who would ratlier give 
up their dinner than their pipe, reduced to desperation by the 
impudence of their Berber visitors. 

In a small treatise on physiognomy, by Ali Ben Mohammed El 
Ghazali, wherein he paints the characters of the different Moham- 
medan nations, he thus describes the Nubians: “ They are a people 
“ of frolic, folly, and levity; avaricious, treacherous and jnalicious; 
“ ignorant, and base, and full of wickedness and fasciviousness.” 
This picture is true in every part, applied to the people of Berber ; for 
besides what 1 have already said of them, they are -of a very merry, 
facetious temper, continually joking, laughing, and singing. Eyeii 
the elderly nien are the same, and they have at le.ast retained one 
good quality of their Arabian ancestors; they arc not proud. The 
Mek of Berber is satisfied with common civility, and assumes no 
distinction of rank; the slaves of his family show much morq haugh- 
tiness than himself. 

The people of ’Berber can be very polite when they think proper. 
In receiving strangers, and in offering them hospitality, they assume 
an air of goodness of heart, and patriarchal simplicity, which might 
dupe the most practised traveller, but consummate hypocrites as 
they are, they seldom deceive those who have been at Berber before. 
Their language is full of complimentary phrases, and they ask after 
your health and welfare in a dozen different forms of speech. After 
a Ipng absence, they and shake hands with eagerness. Women 
are saluted by men very respectful manner, by touching their 
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foreheads with the right hand, and then kissing the part of the 
fingers which tonched the wottian’s head. -' A common question 
asked in saluting, is Shedid ? (strong ?). A still- more enrious ex- 
pression, and one which I never heard before, is ’.^ Naalak 
Tayeb, “ Is your sole well meaning, “Are you strong enough 
to walk about as much as you like ?” On meeting a person for 
the first lime after the death of' a near relation, they kneel down upon 
one knee by his side^ and repeat in a howling tone of voice, as. a 
lamentation, “ Fi’Sabil Allah, fi’Sabil Allah"' literally, 

“ in the road of ^od,” but signifying that the deceased went 
through the right way of God, and may hope to obtain the divine 
protection. Then they lift up the person, cither man or woman, 
by the hand, and the common salutation passes between them. 

AVith some surprise, I observed that; in an avowed Mussulman 
country, the usual salute of “ Salamun aleykum," is quite out of 
use. The gen’eral expression of salute is only the word Tayeb? 
(AVell?) ; repeated several times. The religious men only say some- 
timesj “ Salatn Sidam,” without any other word ; but they never 
are.,mnswered, as usual among Mussulmen, with Aleykum cssalam, 
the common reply being “ Tayeb, ent tayeb ?” AVell, are you well ? 
The members of the Mek's family arc saluted by the appellation 
of •“ Ya Arbab” (ybj U), plur. of “Rab," (lord). They have the 
title of “ Ras,” meaning head, as Has Edris, Ras Mohammed, &c. 
Avhich is used all over these countries ; and from hence the same 
title seems to have been introduced into Abyssinia. Government 
is called with the pompous title of Es Saltane (aiLjuJI)* which is not 
applied to tlie existing chief,- but to the government in general. 

I lived too short a time at Berber to be able to witness thqir 
peculiar customs in wedding, burying, circumcising, &c. &c. which 
are no 4oubt different from the true Mohammedan customs, as 
prescribed by the law. Upon the death of a person they usually 
kill either a sheep, or, if the relations are weaj^iy# a cow or ct^l. 
During oujr |tay at the house of Edris, he Idlled a cow for a relatlttfi 
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of tiis, who died several months before, in the time of famine, when 
it was. . impossible to find a cow to slaughter for that purpose. 
Almost all the religious men of Ankheyrc were sent for to read some 
passages of the Koran in a separate room. A great number of 
women assembled in another room, singing to the tjunbourine, and 
howling horribly during the greater part of the night. Many poor 
people were treated, in the court-yard, with broth, and the roasted 
flesh of the cow, while the choice mofscls \jerc prraented to the 
friends of Edris. 

I have more than once mentioned the Fakirs,* * * § or religious men. 
They are likewise known by the appellation of Fakih (aJo), i. e. a 
man learned in the law.-j- There arc few rcspeotable families who 
have not a son or relation that dedicates his youth to the study of 
the law. At the age of twelve or fourteen he is sent to some of the 
neighbouring schools, of which those of learner, on the road to 
Shendy, of Mograt,:}. and of the Sheygya are at present the most 
celebrated. There they are taught to read and write, and to learn 
by heart as much of the Koran, and of some other [)rayer books as 
their memory can retain.^ They are taught the secret of writing 
amulets or charms ; and at the ^ge of twenty they return to their 
homes, where they live, affecting great uprightness of conduct and 
strictness of morals, which amount however to little more than not 
to smoke tobacco, or drink Bouza in public, and not to fre(iuent 
the resorts of debauchery. 

* Fakir means a poor man (before the Lord.) 

t At Tekake, in Mograt, there lives a tribe of Fokaha (pin. of Fakih,) who are Sherifs 
(nobles), and pretend to descend from the Abbassides t^^) Shorafa inini- 

bani Abbass. 

:j: At Wady IIey.sad, (^U^ a village on the Nile, in Mograt, two and a half 

days journey from Berber, there lives a celebrated Fakih, who has a great number of 
disciples. 

§ have seen several Fokaha at Berber and Darner who knew the whole of ihe^ Koran 
by heart. 
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Sometimes they write amulets upon a pieqe of papw* whidf if 
the imhappy lover swallows, it will force the object of his love to 
listen to his intreaties. There are particular Takirs famous for 
love-receipts : others for febrifuges, .&c. The following are two 
amulets, one of which was given to me at Berber, and the other at 
Darner. If to the former, the proper name is added, no female 
is capable of withstanding the charm, at least such was the assu- 
rance given to me by ^he Fkkir Mansur, from whom I bought the 
secret for a string of wooden beads, but I have never had an 
opportunity of trying its efficacy. 
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Ifce fdlowii^ is an feftiuliSt wWcb protebts the owner from being 
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The people of Berber appear to be a healthy raee. There seemed 
to be few invalids, and the place being situated on the skirts of the 
desert, the air is certainly wholesome. I was told of a fever called 
ward6 (*ij[j), from woid (rose), which seems to be epidemic, and 
often proves mortd; the people of Dongola arc very subject to it; 
it exists during the time of high water, but does not make its 
appearance every year. The pjague is unknown, and from what I 
heard during my former journey in Nubia, I have reason to believe 
that it never passes the cataract of Assouan. The small-pox is very 
destructive whenever it gains ground. Last year it was added to 
famine, and deaths were very numerous. It had been brought to 
Berber by the people of Taka, who had received it from the Souakin 
traders; it spread over all the country up the Nile. Grown people 
were attacked as well as children; it was observed even, that the 
lattef suffered less and that more of them escaped. About one-third 
of those who were attacked recovered, but they bore the marks on 
thdf i^in, cspCbiedly on the arms and fafce, which were covered with 
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inDomcrable spots and Scars ; , very few in sttbices happen wher#the 
diseaseis of a mild kind,»or;where it'leaves but few marks. Inocu- 
•lationv'Dak-el-Jedri 6a), is known, but not much practised; 

little benefit being supposed to arise from it. The incision is usually 
made in the leg. Of the large femily of Temsah (our landlord's), 
fifty-two persons died within a few- months, and while I am writing 
this "(at Cairo, December, 1815), I hear from soirie traders, that the 
same disease has agai^ broken out, and that almost the whole femily, 
including Edris, have perished. Their only cure for the small-pox 
is to rub the whole body with butter three or four times a-day, and 
to keep themselves closely shut up. The disease geiicrally visits 
them, every eight or ten years. They are infinitely more afraid of it 
than the Levantines are of the plague : and great numbers of the 
inhabitants emigrate to the mountains,* to fly from the infection. I 
have heard it said in Egypt, that the small-pox is rendered more 
dangerous in the Negro countries than elsewhere, by the thickness 
of the Negro skin, the fever being increased by the resistance of 
such a skin to the efforts of the poison to break tlirough it. This 
may be true with respect to the Negro slaves, but is not probable at 
Berber, where the people's skin is quite as soft as ours. I saw few 
instances of ophthalmia. Venereal complaints are said to be common, 
but if it be so, their consequences appear to be less filial than in 
Egypt, for I never saw any of those ulcered faces, or mangled 
noses, which arc so common in the northern valley of the Nile. 

The Mcyrefab are partly shepherds, and partly cultivators. After 
the inundation, they sow all the ground which has been inundated, 
with Dhourra, and a little barley.- Just before they sow, they turn 
up the ground with a spade. The plough is not in uSe among them ; 
last year an Egyptian employed one for the first time. They have 
veify few water-wheels, not more fhan four or five in the districtstof 
Ahkheyre and Hassa. They sow only once a year, affd as the, banks 
of the Nile are very high, higher in general than in Upper. Egypt, 
many spota of arable soiUremain without beirig inundated. 'The 
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de|«ency is not ofteji supplied, as in JJpper Egypt, by artificial 
irrigation, for the purpose .of procuring several crops from the same 
. land, so that it may easily be conceived, that famine often visits them. 
Thu& it happened the year before my arrival, when one tnoud of 
Dh^rra was sold for half a Spanish dollar. The country, however, 
appears, at no very remote period, to have en joyed a more nourishing 
state of culture than it does at present; for I observed in the fields 
vestiges of deep canals, which arc at present entirely neglected, 
although by their help, even part of the adjoining desert jiluin might 
be rendered cultivable. Dhourra is the principal produce of the 
ground, and the chief food both of man and beast. Wheat is not 
sown at Berber, and very little is found in any of the adjoining 
countries. The Dhourra is of the same species as that of U[)per 
Egypt, but the stalks are much higher and stronger, rising often to 
the height of si.\teen or twenty feet. No vegetables are grown 
except onions, kidney beans (Loubieh), the esculent mallow, or 
Bahmieh,* and the Melukhyeh all of which arc common in 

Egypt. No fruits whatever arc cultivated, and if 1 am rightly 
informed, the lotys nebek, which grows wild, is the only one known. 

The Berberys rear a large (quantity of cattle, of the best kind, 
which in winter and spring time, after the rains, is pastured in the 
mountains of the Bishareiti, where the keepers live like Bedouins, in 
huts and tents. During the latter part of the spring, the catth; feed 
,^upon the wild herbs, which grow among the Dhourra stubble as 
thickly as grass in a meadow. In summer time, when the herbs are 
dried up, . and there is scarcely any pasture upon the mountains, they 
are fed at home with the dry stalks, and leaves of the Dhourra. The 
tpripcipal.riches of the shepherds consist in their cows and camels. 
They have shwp and goats, but the greater part^ having been 
cpnsipied during the last famine, they are at present not numerous. 
fTte cojvs.are of a middling size, and not strongly built: they have 

*5^1 d-'v' * ■ . . , ' / ^ \ ' " 

' * In all theae countries the Bi^mieh is called Weyke^ {^.3)* 
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small,horns, and upon the back, near .the |^re shoulder, there is a 
hump of fat. This breed js unknown in Egypt^ it begin* in 
D6ngola, and all along the Nile, as far as Sennaar, no others are 
seen. The cows represented in the hattle-pieces on the walls of 
several ancient temples in Upper Egypt, have the same e^cresc^e. 

I saw the same species in die Hedjaz. Cows are kept for their milk ^ 
but principally for their meat, and there are a few for the purpose of 
turning the Avater-wheels. 

The camels are of the best breed, much stronger, and morq 
endured to fatigue even than the celebrated breeds of Upper Egypt: 
their dromedaries surpass all that I saw in the Syrian and Arabian 
deserts. The camels, have very short hair, and have no tufts on any 
part of their body. The Hedjin or dromedary, is not of a different 
species from the camel of burthen, but they are very careful of the 
breed, and an Arab will undertake a journey of several days to have 
his dromedary covered by a celebrated male. At present there is a 
great demand for camels for the Egyptian market; they are bought 
up by the Pasha to be sent to Arabia, for the transport of army 
provisions, and every month three or four hundred, are marched off 
through the desert; yet a camel is worth here only from eight to 
twelve dollars, though sold at Daraou for thirty or forty, and at Cairo 
for fifty or sixty dollars. 

The. sheep of these southern countries have no wool, but are 
covered with a thin short hair, resembling that of goats; hence the,, 
inhabitants set little value upon them, and rear them for the table 
only. Almost every family keeps two asses; they are of. a strong 
breed, and are employed chiefly to bring Jiome the produce of the 
fields, and transport the nitrous earth called Sabakha («j:u.), whickr 
is procured in.the mountain: the inhabitants cover their fields with? 
this^earth, previou^y to sowing their seed, but whether a» menu^% . 
or as a corrective, to the fatness of the soil, I could not. le^.i 
Egyptian asses are niuch in demand,, because they run jiistet 
the native; they are rqde by the gi“eat, people, mid ,ar§,)Pgerly ^r-. 
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cha«<^ Ofl the arrival of every tiaravati. Horses are numerous ; every 
falnMy Qf respectability keeping at least one, and many two or three. 
The Arabs in the Nubian countries ride stallions only. In their wars 
with their neiglibburs, the Meyrefab bring into the field a consi- 
derable number of horsemen, who generally decide the battle. The 
horses are of the D6ngola breed, which, as I have already stated in 
my journey towards that country, is one of the finest races in tlie 
world. They are fed upon Dhourra, and its dripd leaves serve instead 
of straw or hay: for several weeks in the spring they arc pastured in 
the green barley. A horse costs from fifteen to forty dollars. 'I'liey 
are not called Hoszan, as in Egypt, but Hafer (yu). The saddles, 
which are of the same form as those used in D6ngola, Sennaar, and 
Abyssinia, somewhat resemble those of the European cavalry, having 
a high pommel in front, bending forward on the horse’s neck. 
When entering on a campaign, the back, sides, neck, and breast of 
the horses are covered' with pieces of woollen stuff, thickly quilted 
with cotton, which arc said to be impenetrable by the lance and 
sword; they are called Lebs (u4^), the name given to a similar 
covering used by the Eastern Bedouins, but which the Meyrefab 
work in a neater manner, and lighter, though stronger. 

Almost all the people at Berber, Avho arc cultivators, employ the 
time not required by their fields, in commercial transactions ; the 
place has thus become a principal mart for the southern trade, and 
the more so, as all the caravans from Sennaar and Shendy to Egypt 
necessarily pass here. Berber itself carries on trade with Egypt, and 
many small caravans load and depart from hence, without waiting 
for supplies from the southern markets. Almost every article of the 
Ne^ trade, including slaves, may be purchased at Berber, from 
fiR^n to twenty per cent, dearer than at Shendy ^ Berber has a 
pidWic taarket ; but the late famine, and the great mortality caused 
by ^16“ smtdl-pox, had occasioned a momentary suspension, which 
he#liot been removed at the period of our arrival. 

Tfe common currency of the country at Berber, and all the way 
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from thence to Sennaar, is Dhourra,- and Spanish dollars every 
thing of iiiinor value has its price fixed in Dhourra, which ,is; mea- 
sured by Selgas (UJL,), or handfuls. Eighteen Selgas make one 
Moud, or measure : one Selga is as much as can' heaped upon the 
Hat extended hand of a full-growh man. It may easily be conceived 
that disputes frequently arise between buyers and sellers, from the 
unequal si>!e of their hands ; in such a case a third person is usually 
called in to measure tjie Dhourra ; ten IVIouds are now given for one 
dollar. If a considerable quantity of Dhourra is to be measured out, 
the contents of a wooden bowl, or other vessel, is previously ascer- 
tained in handfuls, and this vessel is then used. They have, it is 
true, Mouds, oi' measures of wood, but nobody trusts to them, the 
hand-measure being always preferred. Besides the Dhourra, another 
substitute for currency is the Dammour ( ), a coarse cotton cloth, 
whioh is fabricated in the neighbourhood of Sennaar, and principally 
used by the. people of this country for their shirts : one pi^ce of 
Dammour is exactly sufficient to make one shirt for a full grown 
man; this is called Tob,’or Thob Dammour plural 

When I Avas at Berber, one dollar was paid for tAvo Tob. The Tob 
Dammour is divided into tAvo Ferdc Dammour; the Ferde (gay) 
makes a long napkin, used by the slaves to Avfap round their waists. 
The Fcrde contains two Fittige, {»SXi) which serves for nothing else 
than a currency ; thus I remember to have bought some tobacco Avith 
a Fittige. Dhourra is generally the most acceptable medium, as 
sellers Avill not ahvays take the Dammour at the real market price, 
Avhich, moreover, varies on the arrival of every caravtin from the 
south. Slaves, camels, horses, or any other articles of large amount, 

■ are paid for in dollars, or Tob Dammour ; but the broker takes his 
conunission in Dhourra, Avhich he . readily , converts into dollars. In 
commerce, two reals, or dollars, are called Kesme ; four 'are 
termed Mithkal (JUS,.) ; eight, or half an ounce, Nosfwokye ubaJ), 
and sixteen are called Puma, or Wokye. , These denominations. 
Avae taken originally from the gold ".ueights, one ounce of gold 
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beiflg generally worth about sixteen dollars; but they have now bo- 
conie fixed appellations, and sixteen dollars are calletl Wokyc, even 
though the ounce gold should be worth eighteen or twenty dollars, 
as was the case during my stay at Berber. 

In Cordofau, besides Dhourra and Dokhen, the usual currency 
is small pieces of iron, which arc wrought into lances, knives, axes, 
&c. ; besides these pieces ot iron, cows arc used as a representative 
of money in large bargains, and are thus continually transferred from 
one person to another. 

I shall enter more into detail on the dilferent articles of Negro 
trade, when I come to speak of the Shendy tnarket ; bollj })Iaces deal 
in the same commodities; there is much less trade, however, at 
Berber, than at Shendy, from its having no direct' intercourse .with 
any southern slate, except Shendy, while tiu' latter is visited by slave- 
caravans from all (puirters, and is at |)resent the first commercial 
town, perhaps, of Africa, south of l''>gypt, and east of 1 )arfour. All 
the slaves, and every other article for sale in the llerbcr market, come 
from Sliendy^ ; yet the I’/gyptian merchants often piefef this market 
to the more southern ones, notwithstandiiig the increased charges ; 
because they can finish their bijsiness more ([uickly, and profit by 
the first opportunity to return through the desert. During tny slay 
at Berber, a caravan set out for Daraou, consisting of about two 
hundred and fifty camels, and twenty slaves ; several ot my com- 
panions having disposed of their merchandize, relurntal with it. Still, 
however, the Berber market contains but a small (juantity of gootls, 
and is fit only for the Egyptian traders with small capitals, 

In Upper Egypt the caravans from Berber are commonly called 
Setmaar caravans ; < for the Egyptians having little knowledge of the 
southern countries, all the caravans which arrive from thence are 
classed under the two heads of Uarfour and Senuaar, according as 
they fenter Egy[)t from the western or the eastern desert: the latter 
comprise the caravans from Sennaar, Shendy, Berber, Mahass, and 
Seboua,. . Every caravan arriving at Berber from the south remains 
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there fbr some time, in order to engage proper, guides, atod tn»ke 
oriier preparations fbr the journey across the desert. Many of- the 
Ababde are settled here, and are always ready to undertake the 
journey : for twenty dollars none will refuse to accompany a caravan, 
and they serve both for guides and protectors. Many traders are 
well aC([uainted with the routo, but if unaccompanied by an Ababde, 
they would be stripped by any Bedouin of the same tribe whom 
they might happen to^meet on the road. The caravans must pay at 
iferber a transit duty to the Mck, the collection of which, from every 
individual, retpiires several days. The Mek exacts from each per- 
son coining from Egypt, without reference to the number of loads or 
camels he may have, or w'hether he be a master or a servant, five 
Tob. Darnmour ; his officers must be paid one Tob, his slaves one 
Tob ; and whenever the chiefs of the Bisharcin of the tribes of Are-ab 
and Ali-ab, or other relations, meet a caravan here, they demand one 
Tob more ; this demand is made because thi'. Bisharcin are masters 
of the desert from lienee to the wells of Naby : to the north of Naby 
the country is reckoned to be in the dominions of the Ababde, and 
may thus be said to form .part of Egypt, the Ababde being tributary 
to the government of Egypt. The seven Tobs are collected by the 
Mek, who distributes to his people their portion ; the Bisharein 
collect their Tob themselves ; and if none of them happen to be pre- 
sent, the caravan does not pay any thing on their account. T^ 
Mek takes his payment either in dollars or in Dammour, or if the 
jicoplc of the caravan have no ready cash upon their arrival, which 
frequently happens, their last farthing being often invested in goods 
previously to their quitting Egypt, he then takes merchandize, but at 
a value fixed by himself. The Ababde are exempted from this 
transit duty, because they are themselves, as is said, “ Ahl Soltaney ’ 
or independent people, in their own mountains ; and it is held that 
one chief cannot with honour take any thing as duty from .>aDOthefi 
But -the fact is, that the people of Berber are afraid, of themy beoaiise, 
wten any quarrels happen between thqpi and the Ababde, 'tbe lfttter 
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descend from their mountains and make plundering incursions to- . 
wards Berber, carrying off cattle and slaves in the night. The 
Bisharein traders also pass duty free, but tiieir numbers are very 
small ; only three or four merchants of their tribe frequent this route. 

The Mek exacts no fixed toll from the caravans arriving from the 
south, and here entering the desert, because these traders conic from 
the capital of his sovereign ; but he receives some trifling presents 
from each trader, proiiortionate to the number of his camel-loads 
and slaves. 

The above are not the only duties exacted by the Mek and his 
party: They enquire after the particular merchandize brought by 
every merchant from Egypt, and then ask for presents beyond what 
is due to them : the Mek is assisted in this enquiry by the traders 
themselves, who inform against each other, in order to ingratiate 
themselves in his favour. The first week of our stay at Berber was 
passed in continual endeavours on the jiart of the Mek to obtain 
various presents, and corresponding efforts in the traders to elude 
them. Having been always represented as a very poor man in the 
caravan, the Mek took only three dollars from me at first ; but being 
afterwards informed that I had spine dollars in my girdle, he obliged 
me to give him a- fourth. Were it not for his apjnehensions of the 
more powerful chief of Shendy, and of a total interruption of the 
transport trade by way of Berber, he would certainly prove still more 
vexatious to traders by his demands. 1 calculate his yearly income 
from the caravans at about three or four thousand Spanish dollars ; he 
spends this sum in keeping a large establishment of male and female 
slaves, of horses, and fine dromedaries ; and in feeding daily about 
fifty people belohging to his household, as well as strangers. He, must 
likewise make frequent presents to his relatives, and his party, to 
strengthen his influence over them ; thus he has never been able to 
aocumulate any considerable capital. 

•®ie <ino8t wealthy man of Berber, next to the Mek, was pmhted 
out to niie,'with the observation that he possessed about two thousand 
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'dollars; jnrhich he gained last yjear,. during famine, iiy bappeniog 

to have a full-stocked granary. . The generality of the peopl& style^d 
respectable possess from three to silt hundred ddlars each, induing 
the value of their cattle, household furniture, &c. t 

Berber has few channels of commercial intercourse, except Dafaou 
and Shendy. . I was told that caravans used formerly to go from 
hence to Ddngola, not along the Nile, because they would then be 
stopped at every villajje for toll, but across the mountains on the 
western bank of the river.. Since the Arabs Rebatat have been at 
war with all their neighbours, that. road has been continually infested 
by them, and has tlicrefore been discontinued. At present the 
intercourse with Ddngola is carried on by way of Shendy only, from 
whence the caravans depart in a straight direction across the moun- 
tains. Many merchants from Dongola are settled here ; they trade 
|)rincipally in dates and tobacco ; and their wives and slaves have 
the reputation of making the best Bouza. The IJisharein Bedouins, 
and the husbandmen on the banks of the river Mogren (the Mareb 
of Bruce), repair to Berber to buy Dammour; and they purchase 
from the Egyptian traders beads, antimony, nutmegs, and the va- 
rious ingredients used in the preparation of the perfumed grease 
already mentioned. Caravans also arrive occasionally from Taka, 
across the eastern mountains, a journey of ten or twelve d^s, to buy 
the same articles, or to exchange ox hides and camels for them. 
Small caravans, composed principally of Bisharein, come also from 
iSouakin, a journey of ten days, with spices and India piece goods, 
chiefly cambrics. This route is not frequented by foreign tiadcrs, 
from apprehension of the treachery of the Bisharein ; but if anypil- 
.grims happen to be at Berber, in their way to Mekka, when one of 
theie caravans sets out on its return^ tliey often take the same ro^, 
ibfiwhich water is found, in plenty. The usual route of the .Negro 
pilgrims, however, is either along the banks of the Nile,' or by .’ally 
of Taka; pf which I . shall speak ‘hereafter. 1 had my^pjlf sQfmpiddea 
.of trying the jouitiey to Taka^^ftom* whence I ‘had reaMm'toidiopc 
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that I might re«3h the northern frontiers of Abyssinia, in th» direc- 
tion o^Massouah.* As there were many people at Berber who had 
come from Sentiaar, and as these, upon being questioned, by my 
companions, about my pretended lost relation, all agreed that no 
white man was then in Sennaar, I was obliged to resort to the 
suppeiition that he had quitted it, and gone on towards Abyssinia: 
I was thus enabled to make enquiries concerning the route across 
the desert to Taka, and towards Souakin, witljoiit creating s\ispicion ; 
and my companions pressed me mucli.to travel in the latter direc- 
tion, and to wait at Berber till a favourable opportunity should ofier 
for setting out. They would, no doubt, have been glad to sec me. 
undertake a journey of evident peril, thinking that if 1 perished, they 
would be entirely rid of me, for they could not divest themselves of 
some secret apprehensions that, if I ever returned to Egypt, I should 
find means of being revenged upon them for their behaviour towards 
me. . Upon closer enquiry, however, I found that this route is (luite 
impracticable for strangers; the people of Berber, even, arc afraid 
to trust themselves, except in large numbers, with the Bisharein, who 
will kill their companions if they have a prospect of the smallest 
gain; and persons recommended by the Mck himself arc not more, 
secure. The traveller must always carry with him some little mer- 
chandize and baggage, in order to barter on the road for provisions, 
and this is more than sufficient to excite the cupidity of the Bisharein, 
and render him the victim of their treachery. In the course of niy 
enquiries on this occasion, I was informed that, about five or six^ 
fears before, a man had reached Berber from Egypt, who was sup- 
posed to be a Christian, because he made notes of his journey in 
t^Hling.* It was said that he made considerable presents to die 
JiKfk, who strongly recommended him to a small party of Bisharein; 
Hi'ief dtif for Souakin in their company, but was murdered by them 

here, and abdin Egypt, when my traveller is seen taking' ndtes, 

iv’ChewWttiirtWn’tliB'Cbuntry.'' (aSWi 
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in iiiQ,i.road, and on their toturo,«a nnall«presenfe 4 ^|)iUchased th^r 
peacen!Kith.the.Mek. 

.1 ^rd afbrwards that, about eight or ten yesr» «iooe, an4voived 
Christian, who spoke very little Arabic, and passed Sennaar^in his 
way from the north (I suppose from JEgypt), was murdered by the 
Arabs in the mountains between Sennaar and Abyssinia, buWiot'in 
the caravan route. When at Shendy, I enquired after such a 
traveller, but nobody knew any thing of him. Had he come by the 
western caravan route from.Darfour and Kordofanj I think I must 
have heard of him, because white people (and this person was said 
to be white) are much more noticed in that quarter, than in the 
'route from Egypt j and he must have been seen by some of the 
Kordofan travellers, with several of whom I became acqCiainted at 
Shendy. I did not hear that he was seen writing a journal. 

The success of a traveller, in this part of the world, depends 
greatly, I may say wholly, upon his guides and fellow-travellers, and 
their being well disposed towards him. If he is not thoroughly' 
acquainted with the language of the country it will be very difficult 
for him to select proper persons for his guides or companions, or to ' 
elude the snares laid for him by villainy or treachery ; it is in vain 
to suppose that fortune will throw in his way honest or friendly 
people, who are too scarce ever to be calculated upon, in preparing 
for a Journey tiirough these countries. The traveller must consider 
himself as surrounded by some of the most worthless of the human 
tace, anmng whom he must , think himself fortunate, if he can 
discover any less depraved than tlie rest, whom he can place some 
degree of confidence in j and make subservient to his views;- and 
adiidi can only be . done by identifying their interest with his own 
safety^ Above «11, he must never be seen taking notes. I am 
coattincedrthat'if I had ever fapen detected by my eoffij)ank>nS4iith 
my journal in my hand, it would have given rise to the most'ihyuriiis. 
r^p^s, and, blasted aU my hopesf^ succes»« 

^^jibtigh the desert 1 toolomy nbtes vftth ftiuch mom 
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n 9 ^>«tay at Berbcx. Being mounted on a good ass, I used to push 
oQ^ahead of the Caravan, and then alight under some tree, or rock, 
ediexe l remained, unobserved, apparently occupied only en smoking 
my pip%i, until the caravan came up; but at Berber, and at Shemly 
also, J was, often at a great loss how to withdraw from the persons 
.who surrounded me in the house where we lodged ; and it was unsafe 
to walk so far from the village into the fields, as not to be obseri ed. 
The having persons thus continually hanging about me, was the most 
disagreeable circumstance attending my' stay in these countries. I 
might have escaped it in some measure, perhaps, by taking a lodging 
for myself which I could have readily procured, but then I should 
have been entirely unprotected iu the house of a stranger, who 
might have proved worse even than iny comjianions; I should also 
have been unmercilidly annoyed tlie whole day by visitors begging 
presents, and the little baggage 1 had would have been much Icsjj 
secure. On the contrary, by continuing to live with my .old com- 
panions from Daraou, my person was far less noticed than if 1 had 
resided alone, my expenses were not so great, I acipiired a good 
deal of information as to the mode of carrying on the trade, and 
found myself in some degree ^ccure, by tlie respectability of my 
companions, however little disposed they might lie to protect or 
favour me. 

Merchants always prefer taking up their abode in some respect- 
able house, and if possible in that of a relation of the chief, because 
they are then protected by the authority of their landlord, who 
would resent any serious insult offerecl to his guests. Our Ababdc 
glides, who were in no fear of any. importunities, or insolence from 
Meyrefab, took up their quarters in the house of a poor Fakir, 
v^i^e they were much more comfortable, and more at thmr ease than 
. . My companions made me contribute two dollars for niy 
sbare of the landlord’s bill; I paid, besides, one dollar for my quota 
of tfe^pi^eseijts^^ven to those who had sent us some di,shcs of meat 
at -one dollar, f I e»ehanged =fbr Dhourra to feed n\y 
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ass, and fpr^a litUe, tobacco these, ^together with four (ioJlare to l^ 
chief at Berber, and three to the chief of the carayan, who had , a 
right to exact five; five dollars, paid for the carriage of my baggage, 
and four for that of my water-skins through the desert, amounted to 
so considerable a sum,’ when compared with the state of my purse, 
that I could not help entertaining some raelanctjoly thoughts on my 
future prospects. 

When the day was at length fixed for our departure for Shendy, 
whither the greater part -of the merchants intended to carry their 
goods, some presents were made up amongst our party for our 
landlord Edris; he was not easily satisfied; his old wife too had 
some claims; but after nnich quarrelling, he at last accepted 
merchandize to the value of twenty dollars, as a recompense for 
having entertained us in his house fourteen days. We were about a 
dozen in number, but the. daily expense did not, certainly, amount 
to more .than one-third, or half a dollar; for, except on the first day, 
when he killed a lamb for us, we never partook of any other dish 
from his kitchen than Dhourra bread, with butter, one large dish . of 
Avhich was served up at mid-day, and another late at night. As we 
were oidy passengers, and had no slaves with us, our meals were 
provided by the master of the house; but when traders return hither, 
on their way to Egypt, accompanied, as they usually are, by a 
number of female slaves, the latter dress their masters’ victuals, and 
the owner of the house is then paid only for his lodgings. 

Tli^preceding details respecting Berber are for the greater part ■ 
applicable to Shendy, and, as far as I cpuld learn, to all the petty 
Mekdoms Irom thence to Sennaar. ,, 

The country on the western side of the Nile, opposite to Berbejr, 
is pot cultivated, but I was ^d that, in following the course, of^foe' 
river, on' that side, considerable settlements of Arabs are met ypth, 
especially in the country of Mogtat, which is inhabited l)y the.,Arafe^ 
llebatat, an Jndeppndent jtribe like the^Meyrefab, extepdipg |y|o or ■ 
thrqe days journey along the Ifil?v v^^ne of its prihmpij, pliifes is 
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three long days from Berber; it. is at present the 
ri^dence of Hedjel, the chief of Mograt, who succeeded his relation 
Nayrii, the famous robber, already mentioned : The latter had 
accumulated great riches by robbing the Egyptian caravans ; lu^ 
expended the grg^ter part in purchasing young female slaves, and 
was fond of boasting of the enjoyments of his Harem. He generally 
waylaid the caravans between Berber and the wells of Nedjeym, but 
sometimes he followed them as far as Shig^. He had fretiucntly 
been fired at, but his strong coat of mail being proof against a distant 
musket shot, he had acquired the reputation of being a sorcerer, 
furnished with amulets to I’endcr him invulnerable to mortals. Some 
Faky having told the merchants that, as his amulets were written in 
defence of leaden bullets only, he might be killed with silver ones, 
several of the traders melted S|)anish dollars into large .slugs, with 
which they loaded their guns. Naym’s true amulet, however. Was 
the distant firing aud bad aim of his assailants. Whenever he appre- 
hended that the strength of a caravan might be superior to his own, 
he used to halt at some distance from the travellers, and having 
ordered sortie particular party to withdraw IVoiu the rest, assured 
them that it was not against them that his intentions were directed ; 
having thus succeeded in separating a part, he easily dispersed the 
remainder. He always kept his word with those who thus retired, 
and allowed their loaded camels to proceed untouched, although, bn 
some other occasion, jicrhaps, they might be conqirised amongst the 
number attacked. His success is the strongest proof of the cowardice 
and bad faith of the traders who were ca[)able of thus abandoning 
their companions; such conduct, in the Arabian deserts, would con- 
sign a tribe to everlasting infamy. 

» Naym showed less cruelty towards the helpless .travellers than 
might be expected from an African robber. After stripping the 
cara,)^o, he generally permitted them to take as many camels, and 
as mneh p'fbvisioii as would carry them to Egypt, or back to 
Berb^T' aiid as he knew tjie greater part of the merchants per-^ 
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sonaUy, he^jften r^turQ«4 a slave or two at,ii{)aFtiiig. 

Ababdes; living been killed in one of his attacks, the whole.lpj»e 
was inspired with the desire of revenge, and it was not long bfefdre 
they found an opportunity of exercising it. The large caravan 
which left Sennaar for.Egypt in 1812, in comply with the envoys 
of the Pasha, was ^escorted by several hundred armed AbabdiHS. 
They halted for many clays at Berber, in order to prepare for their 
journey through the ^esert. During this time, the Ababde chief 
of the caravan received secret intelligence that Naym had taken 
a new bride, and had fixed a certain day for his nuptials. The 
caravan was ordered to leave Berber on the preceding day, and 
the chief, accompanied by about one hundred armed camel-riders, 
set out the night before, for the purpose, as he said, of dividing 
the nuniber of camels, and thus watering the animals witii more 
ease at Shigr6. When he had proceeded some distance into the 
desert, instead of following the direct road, he turned westwards, 
and hastened across the mountains towards Mograt. Reaching the 
residence of Naym, he surrounded the house and set fire to it, 
when Naym sallied forth and was killed, with about half a dozen 
of his companions. His head was carried to Egypt, and his ears 
sent to Mohammed Aly Pasha, then in the Iledjaz. The unfor- 
tunate bride was obliged to marry one of her husband's murderers, 
who brought her to Egypt,' from whence she afterwards found 
means to escape to D6ngola, and is now again with her family 
at Mograt. The fate of Naym, however, has not prevented another 
robber from succeeding him in these mountains : his name is Kerar, 
and he is chief of the Ababdes of the tribe of Asheybab. In ^1814, 
he plundered several caravans, composed mostly, of people, of 
Bdtiber, and retreated with his booty to his. tents in the TOountaia® 
of Qttaby. The Pasha of Egypt has made many attentpts to: ainze 
him, but hitherto without success. , ■ 

At presents as may well be conceived, titoe is vmf iiftle 
l^itelFcourse between Berber and - M<jgrat, or the distant 
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o6u&^ of the Sheygya, except by =Negro pilgrims, %who follow 
thb4nhabited banks of the Nile to Egypt. The war now earned 
on between the Sheygya and the Mamclouks in D6ngola, is un- 
favourable to mercantile speculations. Several battles have been 
fought, in which about one hundred and fifty of the Sheygya, and 
fi% of the Mamelouks, have been killed. The latter captured 
some horses and slaves; but being unable to subdue their adver- 
saries, and tired of a fruitless and harassit^ warfare, they hav(-‘ 
withdrawn their forces from the southern limits of Ddngola, and 
concentrated themselves in its northern provinces towards Argo, 
Avhere they still remain. 'I'licir juincipal chief, Ibrahim Ileg el 
Kebir, died of old age in 181.3, and Abdifrrahman I>eg el Man- 
foukh is now considered as the head man amongst them. Several 
of the Begs, instead of going to Dongola, came from I'lgypt across 
tlic desert to Berber, and Selim Beg el 'I’owyl lived 

for several months in the same house avc occupied. 'I'he chief of 
Berber being afraid of the Mamelouks, behaved to the Beg with 
the greatest appearance of kindness and generosity. Many persons 
at Berber believed that I belonged to the Mamelouks, and that 
[ had made my escape from Upper J^igypl, in order to. join them. 
Though 1 disliked this repoi l, yet 1 preferred it to being supposed 
to belong to the household or army of the Pasha of Egypt. 'I'lu; 
circumstance of his having sent an envoy to .Sennaar, had . made 
people su,spect that he had some design upon the.se countries ; the 
chiefs every where viewed his increasing strength in Egypt with 
great jealousy, and he w’as much disliked by all merchants, on 
aecount of the heavy duties he had laid* on the imports from the 
south ; I therefore took great care to avoid exciting any suspicion 
that I WM in his interest, and concealed the letters of recom- 
inefidatiOn f had with me, which I intended to make use of only in 
case, of the utmost necessity. 

iPhe'diiai^ffce fHiitt Berber to the southern limits of the country 
of thcf AtSljIvSheygya, is four loiig days journey across the mOun- 
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tains on;v.the> western side trf the Nile. A distHet -ealled Djdhfe 
trees and springs are met with, forms a part of. these 
mountains. The former King of Kordofan, .El Hashemy 
retired to these mountains after having been dispossessed of his 
territory by the present chief, called Metsellinji an officer of'^tShe 
King of Darfour, and he remained’ encamped there for sevdial 
years, with a troop of followers ; but he was at last so hard pressed 
by the Sheygya, as tq be obliged to' retire to Shendy, and tb put 
himself under the protection of Nimr, the Mek of that place, by 
whom he was afterwards killed, having engaged, with the Mek's 
brothers, in a conspiracy against him. 


JOURNEY FROM BERBER TO SIIENUY. 

After having settled all our accounts at Berber, our caravan, 
reduced to about two-thirds of its original number, set out again on 
the afternoon of the 7th of April. Several of the merchants had 
returned to Egypt, others remained at Berber to sell their goods, as 
did also many Ababdes, who had their fanulies there, and who in- 
tended to remain till the return of the caravan, from Shendy. I was 
not sorry to leave Berber; for the character of the inhabitants is 
such, that a stranger can never consider himself safe for a moment 
amongst them. Several of the first people of the town advised me 
strongly to remain, and wait for the opportunity of proceeding with 
^ Taka caravan ; but alonos I should have been entirely at the mercy 
of the Meyrcfab, who, no doubt, intended to plunder me ; I tfiCTe- 
fore resolved to proceed as far as Shendy, where 1 thought 1 should 
be mofp lil^dy to meet with a safe conveyance towards the Rad' Sea. 
. Yl^e proceeded this evening about two miles., .ftirough the<tsands, 
and stopped id tb,e village of Goz el Funnye 
Berber. Hejffi we alighted in Jhe court-yard of, the<> house of a 
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I^kir, a trader well known in Egypt, who entertained us hospitably, 
and asked for no presents. Whenever he visits Egypt, he <|narters 
himtelf in like naanner upon his acquaintance at Daraou. Late in 
the evening our host'Edris paid us a last farewell visit, and insisted 
upctti some further presents. After much disputing, he wrested 
frein the Daraou traders a fine shield, worth eight dollars, the value 
of which we were obliged to pay him by a general contribiuion, in 
order to recover it. 

April 8th. There arc many ruiris«of modem buildings at Coz, 
which is now in decay ; formerly, it was the chief place in Berber, 
and it is so mentioned by Bruce. In several places arc public 
wells or pits of brackish water, where travellers water their beasts, 
the banks of the river being steep, and the descent to it very difficult. 
We pursued our way along the skirts of the desert, over a perfectly 
level plain, or arable tract of land, about two miles in breadth, which 
lay between us and the Nile. 1’hc ground was every where over- 
grown with the Oshour tree so often mentioned in my 

journey along the Nile towards Dfingola, and in the previous one 
through Arabia Petra;a. Our path was well trodden, and might be 
called a high road ; numerous paths diverged from it in every 
direction into the eastern desert. After about two hours inarch, 
we reached a woody tract, where Sant and Sellam trees grow. The 
country on the western side of the Nile was, as far as I could see, 
perfectly flat, without any mountains or hills; but a ^vhite line, 
indicating the sands of the desert, was every where discernible 
beyond the narrow stripe of arable land which borders the course 
of the stream. We met many travellers, on horseback and on 
dromedaries, and women and children cither riding alone on asses, 
or driving loaded asses before them. ITiis road appears to lie 
peirfectfy safe for the inhabitants ■of the country, though it would 
not' be so Tor stranger, without a proper guide. We had ftkken 
t#d*‘tfl«h #om Aidtheyre to escort us to the limits of the yfMy 
Berber. At the end of three <hours and a half, we entered the 
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district‘0f Bis el Wady ; and at the' end of four hours^jreached th» 
village *of that iiame where wc were obliged to stop, a^ a 

transit duty is.hete levied upon merchants. Ras el Wady is a ^on* 
sidCrable village, largw than Ankheyre, but not so well built, and 
containing many huts made of mats. We went straight to the Mfek's 
dwelling, and Encamped on the open ground before it. This M^, 
whose hamc is Hamze,. is a relation of Noureddyn, the Mek oT 
Berber j <^)> hut is cpiite independent 

ol’him, Ras cl Wady being a principality of itself, although I think 
that most of its inhabitants are Mcyrcfabs, and of the same tribe 
with those who people Berber. Like the latter place, however, it 
is subject to the King of Sennaar, by whom the Mek is appointed. 
Ilamze is much dreaded by the caravan travellers, es[>ecially the 
Egyptians. The Daraou traders, supposing that they might, 
perhaps, on my accouiit, experience some ill treatment from this 
cliief, and convinced, at sdl events, that my society could no longer 
be of any advantage to them, as they saw that I fought for every 
handful of Dhourra, determined to abandon me entirely. We had 
halted for some minutes in the plain, near a pond of water, before 
tlxe village. - On starting again, they ordered me, in a contemptuous 
manner, to keep off, and not to come near their party any more. 
The boys accompanied these orders with a shouting similar to that 
which is made in driving dogs away, and then beating ,my ass with 
the but-end of their lances, they drove him into the desert. 

1. had always endeavoured to keejf on good terras with our 
Ababde companions, who, bad as they were, were still 'better than 
the Daraou people ; I now asked them* whether they iirtended to 
leave me to the merCy ef the Meyrefab jobbers, Or would peralit 
me to make one of their party. They immediately consented to 
my joining .them, and my situation bed^mc thus ihaterially ’Btettere^ 
Dumg the wdiole of our stay at Berber, no dirty vilMitteus trtck^Of 
jpke was 1^ untried by niy cOfflj^nions from Di^ou % ’liiirt^iny- 
feelings, and render me contemptible ; at last, welt assured that my 
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l^dUy stre^h was superior to tliat pf any of J^ieir party, (for I had 
Several times thrown the strongest of theni in wrestling,) tlie boys 
attegipted to tire my patience by an- incessant teasing, which I 
could not easily resent upon them, and which I thought it neces- 
sary io put up with, because I was afraid, that if I should leave the 
pai;!® ^abruptly I might expose myself to some more deliberate 
mischief, which I could not estimate, and had not the means of prc- 

The Mek Hamze gave us a very cold reception. We remained 
from morning, till late in the evening, before he sent us any food ; 
and my companions said, that if he should hear of any of us having 
eaten in the meanwhile of our own provisions, he would consider it 
as a great affront, because we were uoav his guests. Two of our 
merchants went up to the Mek, to negociate with him, about the 
sum to be psiid, while the rest were all busily engaged in defending 
the baggage from the rapacity of the inhabitants, who had at first 
collected round it in great numbers, and inquiring, with apjiarcnt 
friendly concern, about our welfare, had soon after placed themselves 
in .the*midst of it. There was no open quarrel, but many things 
were found missing, and amongst the rest I lost my pipe. Late at 
night we were informed that the Mek would not be satisfied with 
less than ten dollars for each camel's load, and four dollars from 
each trader ; I was comprised among the latter, and tlic sum was 
paid down, partly in cash, and partly in goods. The Ababdes paid 
nothing, and for some presents given to them, they even .secunxl 
several Egyptian camel loads from taxation, by claiming them as 
their own. I had reason to be afraid that the Mek would take my 
guns for I had heard that he is in the habit of seizing upon all the 
fire-arms. he can; in the preceding night, therefore, I made a pre- 
tended bargain for it with the Ababde chief, in the presence of the 
wdlboP^^Qg that my companions themselves would other- 
wise ||pe:|.h€trayed roe. The Abi^bde chief now declared to the 
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Mek’s peqp^t^t tl^ wblch iiibody coi^ -^njRt^ |||t 

was his troUbie.-- ^ 

^<^e Mek^r(!iQi|h}ed in his1Sk)U|^^.$^p^hole4i^hit, wilh»i)rt our^ 
hiqi^; .but his^^ came down tp^^sl^l^ som(^resents for himself, 
wei«. fIaUy<xf|ased; H^then inquire^ vifil^ere^wiaajt^|^|^^ 
felio# ^Ihhgstiii^l^hd would keefi^ him compqdlj|||it.J^f^^^ 
Onp^pf^e Egy^ligas steppeSfpi^ard, and had the hdoqjHill^l^^ 
lecl'by him |i^ ^edmia^ by, whcrfi 

and sipging thft whoJe'of the* night. ■ ^4 

Api^ 9ihi This niorning Mek Ilarnze made his appeaffpice ; 
(j^uittitlg his housed ihp walked across the plain, and set^Jiiinself dowh 
on a stone benchj near a house, in front of our baggaigiiffel^it^^^^M 
a hot day, he was quite naked, with theexce^idn of ^^. towel tied 
round hif loins, and his ligir had just beeir smOared w*^ grease. ^He 
ws attended^ by six or , eight slaves. One of whoilis carried a small 
tiuifer-fiask, very prettily made of leatherj of Sennaai manufacture ; 
■abbdicr his sw^d* and a third his shield ; so that his Mekship had 
altogether a nhost proud and commanding appearance. The nser* 
chants, who expected to be permitted to depart early 'die 
’inoTning,.wereidarmedis:nnd apprehended the levy of a new contri- 
biitmu. Posall went up to^him, kissed his hand, and stood before 
hirn in the most Iminble ^sture. He said he was glad to**^see ds, 
that he was a great friend to. traders, but that of late they #ad 
become'very niggardly } die then insisted upon a present ibr hj^^sdll 
and seeing a-fine assiiii the chravan, tcSd; him'»to mount it.# The 
owner of thd ass offered in vain six dollars, aS a ransoi^}. the Itnimal 
was carried to the Mi^’u stable; and w«^ver^ then ' permitted tp 
depar|. This assj|jaf^ened t6 be the very qne*^ich,-hnd caitieS. 
me through the^^ffesell. Understandifife, while that 

EgyptiaB||^f#isf in great demand*^ tfe sMinorn Obuilries, 
espicially^lbng die great people,((nrit!nhin6;ha!rjn|^B^e^^^^^ 


HI the carayaiij fpr his great strong arief activity, "It for 

a " if 
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woald be difficult for me to preserve him 'from the avidity of the 
Meks, and I therefore exchanged him on the night preceding our 
arrive at Berber, for one of a smaller size, and of inferior strength, 
belonging to one of the traders from Daraou, who gave me a dollar 
into the' bargain ;; he undoubtedly flattered himself that he had over- 
reached me, little thinking that any body would take the ass ‘from 
hfm,’ahd reckoning updn selling it afterwards for. ten or twelve dollars. 
At Berber he contrived to save the animal fr^m the clutches of Mek 
Noureddyn; but Mek Ilainzc’s rapacity was of a more determined 
kind, and made him sorely repent of his bargain with me. He pre- 
tended to insist upon taking back the ass he had exchanged with me ; 
but the Ababdes took ray part, and even secretly praised .me for 
having led him into the scrape. 

A large party of Bisharcin was encamped near Ras cl Wady : they 
had come to purchase Dhourra for their summer provision. The bro- 
ther pf Mek Hamze had lately gone to Souakin', on his way to Arabia, 
with several slaves and fine horses, which he meant to offer as a pre- 
sent to the Sherif Hamoud, the chief of Yemen, expecting, of course, 
Some suitable presents in return. Speculations of this sort arc often 
made in these countries. Sopie of the dromedaries belonging to 
Mek Hamze were very fine animals, and their bridles and saddles 
were very fantastically, ornamented. Every chief keeps a couple of 
dromedaries of the best race, for show, and, whenever he rides out, 
b.e is followed by them, mounted by two of his slaves. 

We departed from Ras cl Wady in the course of the morning. 
The Mek sent two of his relations, to accompany us to’ the limits of 
his jurisdiction. Our road lay partly through barren sands, and 
^ardy through thin woods of acacia trees. In two hours we passed 
several hamlets, where Doum trees were numerous, and in the 
neighbourhood of which a large island is formed in the river. The 
inhabitants of .these hamlets are said to be great robbers, and this 
'H^^^probably, the reason why our two guides made us halt here, and 

u H 
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demanded ten ddllarsi for having accoiSTjJariffed us so for. Fond as 
the traders *re of their money, they thought that circumstanlies 
required them to submit to the imposition, and the money was’paid. 
At this time our caravan was reduced to about twenty camels ; many 
of the lesser traders, in order to elude the payment of passage-money, 
havin'g already preceded us, and passed during the night through the 
desert to the east of Ras el Wady; others, who had no camels'to 
mount, had engaged a pan of Goz to conduct them by night along 
a perilous path by the side of the river, and they joined us again 
beyond the territory of Mek Hamze. 

At a short distance from the hamlets, we came to a great number 
of new tombstones, in the desert, the melancholy proofs of the terrible 
..ravages of the small-pox. According -to the Nubian custom, and 
whieh I had already observed in the Berdbera country, every totab 
was covered with white pebbles and pieces of quartz. The plain of 
the eastern desert is here interrupted by several sandy and gravelly 
hiHocks. At the end of four hours, after passing, through a wood of 
acacia tre^, we reached the river Mogren not Mareb, as 

Bruce writes it, a name quite unknown here. After descending a 
high bank, we passed, for at least a mile, over deep sands in the bed* 
of the river, and then came to a pool of stagnant water, about twenty 
paces broad, where the water reached up to the ankle : in many 
places there were similar pools, but rio where any running stream. I 
estimated the height of the bank at thirty feet, and I observed th^ 
high-water marks to be about twenty feet from the bottom, from 
whence it is evident that this liver can never inundate the adjacent 
country; indeed this fact, was confirmed by my companions, who 
told me thafcduring the time of high-water they pass the river im** 
boat brought from Darner for the purpose, and they had never seen 
the country on either side of the river inundatedf except by the 
waters of the Nile. The verdant banks of the Mogren, covered trith 
fresh herbageand tamarisk bushes, affo^ied a ddightful scene^t^lcR 
I was permitted to enjoy for a lull hour, as many of the camels, in 
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ascending the steep banKon the south side of the river, stumbled, 
and their loads, thus occasioning a delays 

The Mogren forms the boundary between the territories uf Ras cl 
Wady and Damer. On its southern banks several water-wheels 
Aver^at work, drawing up the water from some of the pools. The 
regular distribution of the fields, and the small channels for irriga- 
tion, showed that agriculture is here more attended to than in the 
districts Ave. had passed. The banks of the Mogren, for about two 
days journey above its confluence with the ‘Nile, are inhabited by 
the Arabs, or Bedouins DJaalein ; they are quite inde- 

pendent, and their tribes are widely spread over tlicsc countries as 
high as Sennaar. They are the strongest Arab tribe in this neigh- 
bourhood ; they cultivate some Dhourra fields on the banks of the 
river, and feed many cattle. 

After passing, the Mogren, we rode across a sandy barren plain, 
overgrown Avith Oshour, of Avhich I saw trees twenty feet high, and 
then re-entered upon the arable soil, where we were met by some qi' 
the Shikhs of Damer, Avhom our advanced party had despatched 
to meet us, and to serve as an escort against the robberies of the 
Djaaleins, several of Avhbse horsemen were seen hovering about, at a 
little distance from the caravan,' Avith evidently bad intentions. At 
the end of six hours, and after sunset, we entered Damer a 

place of considerable note and reputation in this part of the world, 
llhd whose inhabitants, I Avas glad to find, are of a much better dis- 
position than their neighbours of Berber. Having now joined the 
Ababdes of our caravan, I accompanied them to the house where 
they took up their quarters. We entered the dwelling of a D6ngola 
merchant, an old friend of my companion’s; he happened to be 
absent, but his wife gave us a kind reception, and cleaned two rooms 
in her court-yard, where the goods and baggage were deposited. 
We. found here some Kordofan merchants, who had just come from 
Di^ngpla, by way of Shendy, and who gave us the latest news con- 
cerning $he Mamelouks. 

H H 2 
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At Dam^, from lOth .to 15th April. . Pamer is a large village or 
town* cont^^ing about five huodred houses. It is clean, ai^lnucb 
neater than Berber, having many nevy buildings, and no ruins. The 
houses are built witli some uniformity, in regular streets, and shady 
trees are met with in several places. It is iphabitcd by the Arab 
tribe of JVIedja-y din (yjOoL^), who trace their origin from r Arabia; 
the greater part of them are Tokara, or religious men. Tliey ha|^ 
no Shikh, but a high pontiff,’ called El Faky el Kebir (the great 
Faky), who is'thejr redl chief, and decides all meters in dispute. 
The fao^ily of Medjdoule, "in whom this office is established, has the 
reputation of producing necromancers, or persons endowed with 
supernatural powers, from whom nothing remains hidden, and whose 
spells nothing can withstand. Innumerable stories are related of 
their magic jjowers, of which the following is a specimen : Abdallah^ 
the father of the present Faky, caused a lamb to bleat in the stomach 
of the thief who had stolen, and afterwards eaten it. The Faky is 
l^sorted to in all cases where property is stolen, and as every body 
entertains the greatest terror of his supposed omniscience, it :js 
generally an easy task with him to perform wondere. . If I am n<ft 
mistaken, the office of the great Faky is hereditary; of course it is 
essential that the successor should be a shrewd man, and well 
instructed in the Mussulman law, these being absolutely necessary to 
enable him to act his part. The, great Shikh, however, is not the 
only person in the place who possesses magical powers; there are 
many Fakys of less note, who enjoy a similar credit, in proportion, 
always to their sanctity and learning, and thus the. whole town of 
Darner has acquired great reputation, jlere are several schools, to 
which young men repair from Darfour, Sennjiar, Kordofan, and 
other parts of Soudan, in order to acquire a proficiency in the law, 
sufficient to enable them to make a figure as great Fakys in their 

* Ther6 is no distinction made in these countries between villages and towns. £v<^rv 
inhabited place of any size is called Beled, and a small liamlet Nezle.* #6 to 
M edineh (city or town) is never applied place in this part of Soudan* 
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own countries. J’he limned men of Damer have many books, but 
they ti^t exclusively of religious and judicial subjects. Amongst 
others, I- saw a copy of the Koran worth at least four hundred 
piasters, and a complete copy of Bocliari’s Commentaries upon the 
Koran, worth doublt^ that sum, at the Cairo book-market, 'riiese 
books are brought from Cairo by the young J'akys of Damer 
themselves, many of whom go to study there in the moscpie El 
Azh^r, or jn the great moscpie at Mekka, where they remain for three 
or four years, living during that time principally upon alms and 
stipends. ’In the schools at Damer they teach the true reading of 
the Koran, and deliver lectures oii the Tefsyn (explanations of the 
Koran), and on the Touhyd, or the nature of CJod, and his divine 
attributes. They have a large well built moscpie, but without a 
•minaret; it rests ujiion arches built of bricks, and the floor is covered 
with fine sand. This is the coolest s[)ot in Damer, and much 
resorted to by strangers to pass a few hours in sleej) after the mid- 
day prayers. Around an open place adjoining the moscpie are . a 
number of school-rooms. Many Eakys have small chapels n6ar 
^eir own houses, but the Friday’s jiraycrs are always performcc*! in 
the great mosque. The chief Fakys live with great ostentation of 
sanctity, and the Faky el Kebir leads the life of a hermit ; he 
occupies a small building in the midst of a large scpiare in the town. 
One part of this building is a chapel, and the other a room about 
twelve feet square, in which he constantly resides clay and night, 
.without any attendants, and separated fron;his own family, lie lives 
upon what his friends or clisci[)les send him for breaktastand supper. 
About three o’clock in the afternoon he cpiils his chaml)er, alter 
ha-Ang been shut up all the morning, occupied in reading, mid takes 
his seat upon a large stone bench before the building. He is here: 
joiftcd by all Ins fratfernity, and business is then transacted until long 
after suqset. I went once to kiss his hands, and found him a 
V4NieTabJ|e figure, entirely wrapped up in a white cloak, lie asked 
me from wkenge I came, in wha^ school I had learnt to read, and 
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wliat books I had read ; a^d « he seemed^ sati|>fied with my answers. 
Near him sat a Moggrebyn 3hikh, a native of Mekin6%|f^p. had 
come from JVfekka, to serve as his scribe, and who transacted all die 
public business. I was told that this person had found means to 
amass a large sum of money. 

The affairs of this little hierarchical state appear to be conducted 
with great prudence. All its neighbours testify much’ respect for 
theFak 3 fs; the treacherous Bisharein even, are so completely jtept 
in awe by them, that they have never been known to hurt any of the 
people of Darner when travelling. from thence across the. mountains 
to Souakin. They particularly 'fear the power of thcv Fakys to 
deprive them of rain, and'thus to cause the death of tlieir flocks. 
Caravans pass occasionally from Darner to Souakin, for many of the 
Fakys are traders. On the outside of the town we found encamp- 
ments of Bisharein, and Djaalein, who had come to sell their sheep. 
There are several public wells in the town, as well as at some distance 
along the roads leading to it. 

•The principal trade of Darner is with Ddngola and Shendy ; with 
Berber there is little intercourse, except by means of the Fgyptian 
caravans passing that way. There is a manufacture of coarse cotton 
stuffs in imitation of the Daramour of Sennaar, and most of the 
articles of the Egyptian trade are found in the ^varehouses of the 
Darner merchants. There is no Souk, or daily market, but there Jp 
a weekly one, in which every merchant exposes his goods ; the sales 
of cattle are said to be cpnsiderablc, and the Darner mats, made of 
Doum leaves, are greatly in demand throughout the, neighbouring 
country. In places like Dainer, where there is no daily market, and 
where nothing whatever is sold publicly except on the weekly market 
day, the traveller finds. it very troublesome to buy the articles of 
small value which he may be in need of. I waiited n few measures 
of Dhourra for my ass, but there being no metal currencyjess than 
a dollar, which would have purchased a larger quantity than, I co^ 
have carried with me, I was under the necessity -of iniitating my 
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companions,' and went from house t6 house with some strinsis of 
beads iti my hands, oftering tlieni for Sale at about four handfuls of 
Dhourra for each bead. I gained at this rate about sixty per cent, 
above the prime cost, and had at the same time an opportunity of 
entering many private houses. * I was somewhat surprised to lind 
that, notwithstanding the austerity of the Fakys, a great number of 
Bouza shops, and houses of debauchery, were established all over 
■ the tcfwn. I repeated these walks every day during our stay at 
Damer. One afternoon, while crying my beads for sale, I was 
accosted by a Faky, who asked me if I could read. • On answering 
in the affirmative, he desired me to follow him to a place where, he 
said, I might expect to get a good dinner. He then led me to a 
house where I found a great number of people collected to celebrate 
the memory of some relative lately deceased.' Se\cral Fakys were 
reading the Koran in a low tone of voice. A great Faky afterwards 
came in, whose arrival was the signal for reciting the Koran in loud 
songs, in the manner customary in the east, in which I joined them. 
This was continued for about half an hour, until dinner was brought 
inf|r which was very plentiful, as a cow had been killed upon the 
occasion. After a hearty meal„we reconnncnced our reading. One 
of the Shikhs produced a basket full of white pebbles, over which 
several prayers were read. These pebbles were destined to be 
strewed over*the tomb of the deceased in the manner which I had 
often' observed' upon tombs freshly niade. Upon my inquiries 
coitcerning this custom, wd)ich I confessed to have never before seen 
practised in any Mohammedan country, the Faky answered that it 
was a mere meritorious action, that there was no absolute necessity 
forst, but that it was thought that the soul of the deceased, when 
hereafter visiting the tomb, might be giad to find these pebbles, in 
order to UK them as beads in addressing its prayers to the Creator.* 

“ Musulmans, in praying over their beads, say, " Praise be to 
Godf” as tfie/pass each bead through their fingers. 
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When the reading was over, the women began to sing and howl. I 
then left the room, and on taking my departure my kind host put 
some bones of roasted meat in my«band, to serve for my supper. . 

The ladies of Dainer adorn their sitting rooms with a number of 
large wooden bowls or dishes hung against the walls like so many 
pictures. The floor is covered with fine- mats of various designs and 
colours, for the art of dying the Doum leaves appears to be known 
here. I have likewise seen ostrich eggs, and black ostrich feathers 
put up as ornaments on the wall, over the door. 

On the west bank of tlie river, opj)osite the town, is a small village, 
called Dainer el Gharby or the Western- Damer. The 

communication between the two places is kept up by ferry-boats, of 
the rudest workmanship, consisting merely of the c.xcavatcd trunk of 
a large Nebck tree. ’ • 

The cultivation of the soil is much more attended- to at Damer, 
than in any other place from D6ngola to Shendy. Artificial irrigation 
is carried on- by nuirierous water-wheels, turned by cows, like those 
used in Egypt; this custom enables the cultivators to obtain two 
crops every year. .Damer suffered less during the last famine tha^ 
any of the neighbouring countries; but great numbers died of the 
small-pox. The principal produce of the soil is Dhourra; some 
wheat is sown, but not for exportation; it serves only for the private 
consumption of the great Eakys, who have learnt tfle use of this 
luxury in Egypt. Some Bamyes are cultivated, . and a considerable 
quantity of red pepper (Sheteyta atuks). Of the latter, a part is 
exported, and the people are immoderately fond of it for the sea- 
soning of their dishes. The district produces cotton plentifully, and 
a little tobacco of the worst kind, for the Bisharye market. The 
Fakys themselves never smoke. I thought the cattle looked finer 
and' better fed than those of Berber. Few horses are kept, but asses 
are 'numerous. Our traders bought some camels, and. disposed -of 
some of their merchandize. No passage duties are paid to* 
Fakys, whose principal income arises.from agriculture . and trade. 
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Thisisifthe wb3iNjiNnD#‘>ioui^sh^^^^ beingiiever averse 

hilli|^bds;<wad cwr wMe 1^^ included, kft tlie tewa 

w^iMisfied with its'iobabitmits. l%e Ababde sent soaie Ijcmves of 
sugiHlto the Faky el Kobir, but quite as a voluntary donation; 

' set out-early in the inorning, being aacohipanied 

byppe Faky s, who f were to serve as guards as far as the’ limits of the 
Shendy. The road is dangerous, and the inhabitants 
a^#$it are it>bbers; but such is the tear entertained of the Fakys 
ofiilibliV, that the mere sight of them marching unarmed at Ahe 
beaid of the caravan was sufficient to inspire the country people with 
tbe^gpeatest respect; they oilen came, as wc passed along, to kiss 
dle^Fakys' hands, and then retired. It would require an armed^force 
to pass here, without the aid of some of these religions mem 
Caravans from the south halt on the northern frontier of Shendy, 
until a Faky arrives from Darner to.accompany them. . V 

. Qur companions were all under great apprehensions, in setting 
on^frona Darner, notwithstanding the presence of our guides. We 
liept<close together, lest«any stragglers should be cut oiF in tte woods 
tbrtfi^b which the road lies. I, carried my gun in ffly band, whiob 
I knew would frighten a host of I’obbers, but, according to' nny- 
cqnstant practice in travelling, I did not think it necessary to load^t. 
The principal of the Daraou traders rode up to me, and knowhff|; 
dbe gun to be unloaded, ordered me, in a very peremptory ton«/to 
a ball; upon my refusings a sharp dispute arose; ho cidted 
flie at last' a- cowardly rascal who was unworthy ot 

vfuring arms; “ that may be true,” 1 replied, but 1 am at least 
tditistomed to wear them, while you peasants fiuda stick ofascitlic 
mUlO suited to your batods than a sword.” -Hie pride was so much 
hu^pp|feiiU«idy^^^^^ he struck me a blpw with bis slide acrosr the 
shiiiiil||[fNA^ levelled;, me to the ground; iiwasded>«ff a 

my gun, and Was going to return it with the>butr 
endi'W^ 'Oiii^eqmpanions leajH in between us;, and wrested the gun 
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from me, w^.glud of,-/pr ifl 

liad s);^k t^e tnaDy Tahould have woupdad him, and 
hav«,b^n]e a senoiui business. 1 vented my anger in heavjr Gpicies 
upon spy aggressor, who was blamed by every body, and especially 
by the Ababdes, who declared that they would resent any further 
insult offered to me. The bustle which this affair occasioned, 
together with our fears of robbers, which did not permit me to^quit 
the caravan, prevented me from taking my notes as fully as nsuah- 
Ou leaving Dames we entered a wood of Sellam trees, and continnod 
our. route at a little distance from the arable ground. Hear the 
river we saw several small villages and hamlets, among clustcrs of 
Doum trees; they are inhabited by the Arabs Mekaberab 
. who were formerly tributary to the chiefs of Shendy, but who have 
long since asserted their freedom, and now live partly upon the 
produce of their fields, and partly by robbery; they are at war with 
all their neighbours, and having acquired a reputation for superior 
valour, are much dreaded by them. Travellers unaccompanied by 
one or more Fakys from Darner, are sure of being stripped by them. 

At the end of six hours from Darner, we quitted tlie valley, of 
the Nile,' and made a short, cut over sand hills, which brought us, 
after a march of nine hours, to Ilawaya a village which 

forms at present the northern frontier of the territory of Shendy. 
Shendy extends de jure as far as die river Mogren, including 
Darner : but we have already seen that the Fokaha of Damer are 
quite independent. It was a beautiful evening, after a very hot day ; 
and we all went to bathe in the river, the bed of which, near the 
shore, I found covered with pebbles. We encamped in an opip 
square in the midst of the village, and understanding it to be a safe 
place, 1 took some beads to exchange for bvead ki the villagj^^ 
After .a long and fruitless search, 1 was met bji mail; .^o 
invitedcfiae to go home with them, saying that the»r wiiti^ Wtilld 

* The MiyaSa'^oi, {perhaps, of Slrabo. * 
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take the beads. I followed them, until we reached a narrow 
unfteqiiented lane, when thfey turned short upon me, snatched 
away the beads,* tore off my cap, and then finding that unarmed 
as I was I still made some resistance, they drew their swords. I 
now took to my heels and rejoined my companions, who laughed 
at;' my milfortunes. They advised me to go to the Shikh of the 
village,, who, they said, would find out the robbers. I met with 
the ’Shikh late at night in a Bouza hut, surrounded by a drunken 
party. Having described the persons* of the thieves, the beads 
and cap were soon discovered, and returned to me. The Shikh 
then insisted upon my taking a merry cup with him, and, upon my 
rdhisal, he accompanied me back to our people, when I was at last 
obliged to pay him, as a compliment, twice the value of the stolen 
goods. I mention this anecdote to show how small a chance a 
single traveller has of passing through this country without being 
stripped. 

April \Qth. After a march of four hours from Hawaya, wc came 
to the village of GSbaty Heie, as in the higher parts of 

Upper Egypt, all the larger villages are built on the declivity of the 
hills of the desert, and at son^e distance from the soil cultivated 
bystheir inhabitants. At Gabaty, I saw a very uncommon build- 
ing, which covered the tomb of the saint; it is in the form of a 
well rounded cone, about thirty feet in height, 
resting upon a square substructure five or six 
feet high, in which is a low door. The whole is 
built of sun-burnt bricks. I found the entrance 
shut, and w'as told that it was opened on Fridays 
only. At a distance; this tomb had the exact 
appearance of a pyramid, and I could not help thinking that such 
bMldings might have been used as sepulchres from the earliest times 
bpihe ^Ethiopians, and might have given origin to the stupendous 
tomfos .of iktemphis. I observed a similar but smaller structure at 

1 I 2 
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Shend/, bftt I ihet with th&nf hOM^re'else, although every villaga^irf 
note has sUtne tombs of rOvered saints btr Shikhs. ■ • ? ‘ 

Beyotld Gabaly we rode alternately through' the amble pkdn, 
and the sandy hills. The former, where it is broadestj appeal® to 
be about four miles in breadth, from the hills to the river. The 
harvest had long been collected, but we saw the whole’ ^in stHl 
full of Dhourra stalks, not thickly crowded together as in .Egypt, 
but at wide intervals asunder, evidently ■ showing a great neglect of 
cultivatiOh. In the fields rrre many Nebek trees, and the borders 
of the desert are everywhere overgrown with Oshour. We pawed 
several hamlets in the bills on our left : and at the end of ten hours, 
late in the evening, reached Djebail (y^), a large village in the 
hills, with several small mosques, and good buildings. It is governed 
l)y a relative of the Mek of Sheridy, whose district extends as far as 
Hawaya. We encamped upon a piece of open ground at the back 
of the village. After we had retired to rest, we were awakened by 
the servants of the principal Faky of the place, who sent us a 
plentiful supper. During this day's march, we bften met passengers 
on the road, riding, for the most part, upon asses, and aljo a small 
caravan from Shendy, on its way to Berber. I observed several 
ancient dikes of earth, without any appearance of stone or brick in 
them, and many canals for the purpose of irrigating the plain, which 
were almost filled up withearth, and of little or no use. Near.Djebail 
begins a chain of mountains Of sandstone, running, southwards, 
parallel with the river. 

April nth. At the end of two hours from Djebailj in crossing 
the arable soil, we passed low mounds consisting of rubbish, and 
red burnt bricks; they iVere about eighty paces in length, and 
exuded quite across the aralde soiV for at least one mile«eastwanls; 
tuiMhg, is I thought, towards their extremity, a Bttlil' more to itdie’ 
soiith; llie "bricks are of a very rude make, tnuoh; cqaiser^WB 
those now ih use in Egypt. The mounds have the appeamntiffikiif 
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Wviiig^'served as> a wall, although but little remains by which to 
form a judgment. Both on the northern and southern side wc 
p^sed ^ome foundations of buildings, of moderate size, constructed 
of diewn stones. These were the only remains of antiquity 1 could 
discover ; nor could I see any stones scattered amongst the mounds 
of nibbish^ as far, at least, as my sight could reach. A closer 
examination might, perhaps, have led to some more interesting 
discoveries, but I was in the company of the caravan, and had the 
wonders of Thebes been placed on the road| I should not have been 
able to examine them. At the end of three hours, wc caiye to 
Dawa (ifjta), a small village. The hills here take a diiection more to 
the east, and leave a plain of at least ten miles in breadth, luxuriantly 
covered with wild plants, mixed with all the species of the thorny 
acacias, and where are a great number of dispersed, huts and 
hamlets. The Arabs Djaalein here pasture their numerous herds 
of cows, camels, and sheep. They have also a few water-wheels, 
and grow considerable quantities of onions, with which they supj)ly 
the Shendy market. Their huts are made of mats ; 1 entered 
sev'eral of them, but could not get a drop of milk without [Jaying 
fordt in Dhourra. The road across the plain was much entangled 
with weeds, and -overhanging branches of acacia, which rendered the 
passage somewhat troublesome to our loaded camels. 

. We rode for two or three hours in this fertile district, and then 
entered again upon a sandy plain overgrown with large Syalc trees, 
where we stopped during the noontide hours, on the high banks ot 
the river, and watered our camels. Large flocks of storks passed 
■ ever our heads tg the northward. At the end of seven hours from 
omr setting out in, the morning, we reached the extremity of the 
sandy plain j where commences , a tract called Boeydha less 

wsitonsive, but equally fertile with the plain preceding. It contains 
aitejKsmall hamlets, in which the houses consist generally of one 
serving for all purposes. Here are the salt-works 
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which supply the whole country, a&. far as Sennaar, with asnU* Xbe 
earth, which for several milea roijnd is strongly impregnated with 
salt, is collected by the Arabs in heaps upon the side of the road. 

• The salt . 'is separated from the earth by boiling in. large earthen 
vessels, and the saline part is then boiled a second time in smaUer 
vessels. The salt is afterwards formed into small round cakes 
about a foot in diameter, and three, inches in thickness; it is 
perfectly white, and has much the appearance of rock salt. About 
a dozen cakes are packed together in a basket ; four baskets make 
a camels load. This salt constitutes a considerable branph of -the 
Shendy trade. The Sennaar merchants buy it in great quantities 
for the Abyssinian markets, and exchange it in the mountains about 
Ras cl Til, for slaves and. gold. The works are the property of the 
Mek of Shendy ; there were about twenty boilers on the fire when I 
passed. , 

Just, beyond the plain of Boeydha, where the road again enters a 
barren sandy desert, stands a tall date-tree, the only one of its 
species met with hereabouts, for no dates are grown anywhere 
from Dbngola to Sennaar. The merchants hail this tree as a 
beacon, which marks the successful termination of their journey. 
Several people from Shendy were waiting for us, to salute thmr 
acquaintances, and take a look at the loads. - As traders never 
enter Shendy in the day-time, we halted till sun-set, and then 
proceeded slowly towards the town, which we reached after about 
nine hours march from our departure from Djebail. 

At Shendy^ from Api'il 17th to May 17th. We entered a JjuEge 
house belonging to the friends of the Ababdes, situated on tlie’ 
skirts of the town, towards the desert; but the nesA’ naoming the 
Mek.-aent one of his slaves to tell us thatrhe wantedii&at^^h^^ 
himeelf for one of his Abyssinian female sWes^ who^ was to Am 
inoculated with the small-pox, and whom he wnhed Iq 
time of her illness in an open,iairy, and imitdated pteoe.-^dpi& 
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Offered*® house to be prepared for us in the middle of the town, 
and we took possession of it the next day; the owner was absent, 
but tiis wife gave us a civil reception. 

' Next to Sennaar, and Kobb6 (in Darfour), Shendy is the largest 
town in eastern Soudan, and larger, according to the report of 
the merchants, than the capitals of U6ngola and Kordofan. It 
cortsists of several quarters, divided from each other by public 
places, or markets, and it contains altogether from eight hundred 
to a thousand houses. It is built upon the sandy plain, at about 
half an hour’s walk from the river ; its houses are similar to those 
of Berber ; but it contains a greater number of large buildings, 
and fewer ruins. The houses seldom form any regular street, but 
are spread over the plain in great disorder. I nowhere saw any 
walls of burnt bricks. The houses of the chief, and those of his 
relatives, contain court-yards twenty feet square, inclosed by high 
walts^ and this is the general description of the habitations of 
Shendy. The government is in the hands of the Mek ; the name 
of the present chief is Nimr i. e. Tiger. The reigning family 
is of the same tribe as that which now occupies the throile of 
Sennaar, namely, the Wold 4djib which, as far as I 

could understand, is a branch of the Funnye. The father of Nimr 
was an Arab of the tribe of Djaalein, but his mother was of the 
royal Wood of Wold Adjib ; and thus it appears that women have a 
right to the succession. This agrees with the narrative of IJruee, who 
found at Shendy a woman ujmn the throne, whom he calls Sittina 
(an Arabic word, meaning our Lady). The Mek of Shendy, like 
the' Mek of Berber,* is subject to Sennaar; but, excepting the 
piltctetse ' money paid for his government, on his accession, and 
acesistoBsi' presents tof the king and' vizier* of Sennaar, he is entirely 
isd^iendent) and governs his district, which extends about two 
journeys farther to the south, quite at his own pleasure. 

The vizier of Sennaar, of the Adelan family, is said to be the real master there, while 
Ae lung has’a mere shadow of authority. 
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. Before tjie arrival of the Mamelduks. in Ddngola, Mek^NMiir>*H&ri 
been for liietny years in continual warfare with Sh^ygjya, 

M'ho had ^litlfed several # his . relatives in battle, fanBljf^ intdyhg 
inroads into his domihtons with large parties of ^Utriienaen,^ hack 
repeatedly laid waste the whole westerm bank of thfe river. The 
Sheygya made peace with him* in order more effeotually to oppose 
the Mamelouks, when his own brother, to whom the cctarasaadhef'the 
western bank had^been * errtrustedi declared against bii{;>>«and ihey 
have now carried on war for several years, with little' sufttiss or loss 
on either side, as they are separated iroin each otlieft by the river,^ 
and can never pass it but in small parties. > w - 

The goveroiitent of Shendy i» raachito be prefeftwjUt© 4hat of 
Berber : the full authority of the/Mekvis not thwarted<hy ■♦hwanflu- 
ence of powefful families, which in these CQuatries t^ds , only to 
iiisecurityf nof has he adopted that system of rapacity which makes 
Berber so justly dreaded by strangers. His absolute power is 
to the diversity of Arab tribes inhabiting Shendy, non&^of whiehi* 
strong enough lb cope with his. own family and' its numerous 
branches. The largest of these tribes are the Nimrab, Nayfab, 
and Djaalein, tlie greater part of whom slill lead the Bedouin 
The most respectable class of the inhabitants of Shas% .areu^tlier 
merchants, amongst whom are great numbers^f foiygn settlers from 
Sennaar, Kordofen, Darfour, and ®6ngbla : fthe last^icae the most 
numerous^ and they occupy an entire quarter of the t^n, bttt.ty|)eir 
nation is less esteemed than any other.^ ’• They, are repreached with, 
inhospitali^ and their avarice has McoQieM^pfcwerhKtMN^ 

Iriudiiess, which id ^almost exelusivrily. in thuirf^nds$^mfc#dded to. 
the odium of th^j^ name, so that an Arab.of^^hiSiiriy^o^iB^ 
airi^Bsult to be!%alied a Dongieddwy, 
eqiriStolent to that'"of '#e\#in Europe. 

CkiiimM^^ourishes at Shc^y^ because die Mek does not^l^dlf' 
any tasted freiri.4he merchant8i,^ich man^ iplople assui^ 
dared- not do from his fear of the vialer of Sennaar. 
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to judge how far this may be true ; but the fact is, that caravans pay 
nothing whatever by way of duty ; they generally make up a small 
present to the Mek, in order to enjoy his particular protection, and 
add something further for one of his brothei-s, who is a principal 
man in the place. Our party of Ababdes seift him a small parcel 
of soap and sugar, of which my quota amounted to half a dollar. I 
did not hear of any subordinate offices in the government of Shendy, 
and the Mek seems to unite all the branches of authority in his own 
person. His relatives are the governors of villages ; and liis court 
consists of half a dozen police officers, a writer, an Imam, a treasurer, 
and a body-guard, formed principally of slaves. The character of the, 
people is much the same as that of the inhabitants of Berber. They 
are kept in some order, it is true, by the Mek; but wickedness and 
injustice govern all their conduct, for they know that the law can 
do little more than endeavour to prevent crimes, and that it very 
seldom punishes them. Nightly robbers, drunken people who have 
assaulted strangers, thieves detected in the market, &c. See. arc often 
carried before the Mek, but he is generally satisfied with imprisoning 
them for two or three days ; and I did not hear a single instance of 
his having ordered any person 1,0 be put to death, or even flogged, 
although such crimes as I have mentioned were committed daily 
during my stay at Shendy. The delinquents were permitted to return 
quietly to their homes, on paying a small fine to the Mek and his 
people. I was told that at Kordofau thieves are always punished 
with death. 

Debauchery and drunkenness are as fashionable here as at Berber; 
the latter, I think, is even more common. No night passed without 
my hearing the loud songs of some Bouza meeting, though oOr 
quarter, that of the Dongoldwy, who are too avaricious to be addicted 
to these vices, was one of the quietest. At Berber public women 
were constantly seen in the street ; at Shendy I very seldom met 
noy of them, though^within the ihclosures of the houses they are 
almost as numercAis as at Berber. 
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Tlic dress, habits, and manner^ of Jthe inhabitants of Shendy are 
the sanae as those of the places last described, and app^r to prevail 
ns far as Darfour, and Sennaar. I observed more well-dressed 
people at Shendy than at Berber, and clean, linen was much oftener 
seen. Gold being a very current article in the Shendy market, the 
women have more - frequently golden rings at their noses and ears 
than those of Berber; the people also possess more wealth. It is 
not uncommon to see a, family possessed of a dozen slaves, acting as 
servants in the house, and labourers in the field. 

The people of Shendy, like those of Berber, arc shepherds, 
traders, and husbandmen. Agriculture, however, seems to be little 
thought* of by the inhabitants themselves, being chiefly leftf to the 
Arab peasants of the vicinity ; the cilltivable soil in the neighbour- 
hood of the city is narrow ; but to the north and south of it are 
some fine arable plains. Water-wheels are common ; they are 
erected generally on those parts of the high banks, which the most 
copious inundations of the river cannot overflow ; by means of them 
the . cultivators raise one winter-crop ; but they are too lazy to 
bestow the labour necessary for watering the soil a second or third 
time, as is done in the most elevated parts of Upper Egypt, where 
also the river very seldom rises high enodgh to overflow the banks. 
Dhourra is the chief produce ; Dokhen and wheat are sown in small 
quantities, thq former for the consumption of the western traders 
who visit Shendy, the latter almost exclusively .for the families of the 
great. Large quantities of onions, some red pepper (brought from 
Kordofan,)' Bamyes, chick-peas ’Meloukhye, and-Tormos,* 

are always found in the market either green or driedC' . During the ' 
iothndation some water-melons and cucumbers are sown, but for the 

use only of the Harefn of the Mek; 

The battle is very fine ; and the inhabitants say that their size and 

* In Egypt, the meal of the Toimos is used as a substitute for soap in 
and body. 
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quality- contijiue to incrcasc, in propoition as you ascetul tlic livt r. 
I saw no domestic animals that are not common in Egypt. Ele- 
phants are first met with at Abou HerazCj two or three days to the 
north of Sennaar ; and they have never been known to pass to the 
northward of that district, which is bounded by a chain of mountains 
six or eight hours in breadth, reaching close to the river. I was told 
that tigers are frequently seen in the Wadys east of Sheudy. In 
the mountains of Dehdcr, a district towards the Atbara, and six or 
eight journies south-east of Shendy, the girafla is found (Arabjc, 
Zerafa, li»^, i. e. the elegant.) It is hunted by the Arabs Slmkorcin 
and Kowahel, and is highly prized for its skin, of wliich the strongest 
bucklers are made. 1 frequently saw mountain-goats of the largest 
size brought to the market of Shendy ; they have long horns bend- 
ing to the middle of the back; their flesh is esteemed a' great dainty. 
The call them Areal name given in Syria to the red deer. In 

Upper Egypt they are called Teytal and in Syria Ecden 
(u^)* They arc caught by the Djaalein Bedouins in nooses, in the 
same manner as they catch ostriches, which are also very common 
in this neighbourhood. , The ostrich-feathers however arc inferior to 
those of the western deserts, '^hosc most esteemed in Egy})t arc 
from Kordofan and Darfour, which the caravans from the latter 
place bring to Siout. The Djaalein peasants bring the feathers to 
the market in bundles, good and bad togetlier, and exchange them 
for Dhourra. Their price, when I was at Shendy, was about onc- 
tenth of what. they would bring at Cairo, where the best kinds, in 
1812, sold , at two- hundred and eighty piastres per pound. The 
Pasha of Egypt lias lately included them among the articles mono- 
polized by him.* 

,* The trade in ostrich-feather!) is one of the most complicated in the markets of Africa: 
at C ajjj^ 'the feathers are assorted into several different qualities, and parcels arc made up 
hy the?ew8, (who alone understand the' trade well,) containing portions of every kind. 
Each parcel of ten poundg weight mifst contain one pound of the finest and whitest sort, 
one p^nd of-the second quality, also white,' but of a smaller size, and eight pounds of 
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The hippopotamus (in Arabic Farass el Bahhr, or Bar- 

nick, is not common at Shendy, though it occasionally makes 

its appearance there ; during niy stay there was one in the river in 
the vicinity of Boeydha, which made great ravages in. the fields* 
It never rose above water in the day-time, but came on shore in 
the night, and destroyed as much by the treading 6f its enormous 
feet, as it did by its voracity ; the people have no means of killing 
them. At Sennaar, where hippopotami are* numerous, they are 
caught in trenches, slightly covered with reeds, into which they fall 
during their nightly excursions. It is generally said that no musket- 
ball can bring them to the ground, unless they are hit in the vulne- 
rable spot, which is over the ear. The whips called Korbadj 
(^L^), which are formed of their skins, are made at Sennaar, and 
on the Nile, ‘above that place ; the skin, immediately after being 
taken off, is cut into narrow strips, about five or six feet in length, 
gradually tapering to a point: each strip is then rolled up, so that 
the edges unite, and form a pipe, in whicli state it is tied fast and 
left to dry in the sun. In order to render these whips pliable, they 
must be rubbed with butter or grease. At jShendy they are sold at 
the rate of twelve or sixteen for a Spanish dollar ; in Egypt, where 
they are in general use, and the dread of every servant and peasant, 
they are worth from half a dollar, to a dollar each,;: In colder 
climates, even in Syria, they become brittle, crack, and lose their 
elasticity. 

* Crocodiles are very numerous about Shendy. I h|ve generally 
remarked that these animals inhabit particular* parts the Nile, 
from whence they seldom appear to move ; thus, in'Low^r Egypt, 
they have entirely disappeared, although no Fcasobdble cause can 
be .assigned for their not descending the river. In Upper Egypt, 

the sorts called Jemina^ Bajoca, Coda^and Spadone, the last of which is blackg^d ?of 
little value. . The market-price of white sorted feathers is at present (18l6) two mtndi^ 
and eighty piastres per rotolo^ or pound) or two tliousand eight hundred piastres^ each 
parcel of ten pounds. . * v-r? f 
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the naghljow-hood of Akhmiirf, Dendera, Orment, and Edfoii, arc 
at ptesent the favourite haunts of the crocodile, while few are e\ er 
seen in the intermediate parts of the river. .The same is the case in 
different parts of Nubia towards Ddngola. At Berber nobody is 
afiihid of encountering crocodiles in the river, and we bathed there 
very often, swimming out into the midst of the stream. At Shendy, 
on. the contrary, they are greatly dreaded; the Arabs and the slaves 
and fernales, who repair to the shore of the river near the town 
every morriing and evening to wash tlieir linen, and fill their water- 
skins for the supply of the town, are obliged to be continually on the 
alert, and such as bathe take care not to proceed to any great dis- 
tance into the river. I was several times present when a crocodile 
made its appearance, and witnessed the terror’it inspired; the crowd 
all quickly retiring up the beach. During my stay at Shendy, a 
man who had been advised to bathe in the river, after having escaped 
the small-pox, was seized and killed by one of these animals. At 
Sennaar crocodiles are often brought to market, and their flesh, is 
publicly sold there. I once tasted some of the meat at Esne, in 
Upper Egypt; it is oEa dirty white colour, not unlike young veal, 
with a slight fishy smell; the, animal had been caught by some 
fishermen in a strong net, and was about twelve feet in length. The 
Governor of Esne ordered it to be brought into his court-yard, where 
more than an hundred balls were fired against it without effect, till it 
was thrown upon its back, and the contents of a small swivel dis- 
charged at its belly, the skin of which is much softer than that of the 
back. Fish are very seldom caught by the Arabs at Shendy. Nets 
appear to be unknown, but children often amuse themselves in 
angling with hooked nails. 

The produce of the fields of Shendy and its- neighbouihood is not 
sufficient for the supply of the population, the wants of which arq 
%mch increased by the continual arrival of caravans. Dhourra is 
imported principally from Abou Heraze, in the route to Sennaar. 
'A caravan of . more than three hundred camels arrived from thence 
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with Dhourra during my stay at Shdhdy, and the price,, Svhich, on 
our arrival, was at the rate of (!iie dollar for t^yeIye measures, IMl to 
twenty measures per dollar^ I'hd p.rice of grain varies almost daily, 
the market being affectfed by the arrival of every caravan ofixaders, 
who always buy up a considerable quantity for the food of the WaVes 
and camels. The Mek also monopolizes the corn-trade as much as 
he can. At Abou Herazc and Sennaar, Dhourra is said to be in 
great plenty : forty measures being Sold for a dollar. This grain is 
of the same shape and size as that of Shcndy and Upper Tlgypt; but 
k is of an ash gray colour; it is said to be less nourishing, and of 
course* is less esteemed than the other. 

Horses are moye numerous liere tKan at Berber. The Mek, it is 
said, can raise within Shendy itself irom two to three hundred 
horsemen. According to the custom of the Eastern Arabs,, the 
Djaalein Bedouins ride mares in preference to st&llions; but the 
latter are preferred by the inhabitants of the town. The Mek's 
brother, Bas Saad ed Dyn had a horse for which he had 

given in the southern districts thirteen slaves ; it surpassed in beauty 
any other horse I ever remember to have seen. At a public festival 
on the occasion of the circumcision of one of Mek Nimi^s" sons, ‘all 
the horsemen of Shendy met, and accompanied the family of the 
chief through the town, their horses, prancing about. They appeared 
to me but very indifferent horsemen; none attempted any of the 
manoeuvres for which the Mamelouks are so famous:; they contented 
themselves *with galloping backwards and forwards'; nor did I see 
one bold rider amongst them. It is in this cavalry, however, that 
the Mek places his chief strength, and it decides the fate of all the 
battles he is obliged to fight with his enemies. Thife ittiddles, and 
bridles, as‘ Well as ihe stirrups, in which ^ey place liife great toe 
only,* are the same as those u^d at Berber and by the Arabs 
Sheygya, who appear to be as celebrated for their horsemanship in^ 
this couhtiy as die Mamelouks' 'once were in Turkey. MekWimr 
has about t wenty firelocks, ^ch he has either bought or takra irdm. 
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trades-; with these he arms hiafavouritc slaves, but few of 
t|iem have,, courage sufficient to fire .them ofl’, and there are iionc 
who dare take an aim by placing the gfin against the shoulder. 'I'he 
sight it 4ilone,,,generally frightens the enemy, and so far it fully 
ans|i:w their purpose, for it is always the wish of both ]>artics to 
finish the fiattle with as little bloodshed as possible, because the law 
of retaliation is in full force amongst these Arabs. Several of Mek 
Nimr's musquets are either broken, or so much rusted, as to maki; 
them unserviceable, and nobody could be fdund to clean and mend 
them. Having been seen one day cleaning my gun,. 1 was supposed 
to be skilful in this art, and serious proposals were made to me, to 
enter into the Mek’s service as gunsmith. He offered me one male 
and two female slaves, and as much Dhourra qs I might want Ibr 
their maintenance; and it was with difficulty that I could persuade 
the slaves who made me the proposal in the name of their master, 
that I knew nodiing of the business of a gunsmith. Travellers in 
these countries ought to avoid showing their capacity in the most 
trifling things that may be of use or afford pleasure to the chiefs, who 
will, endeavour to force them into their service. Not having suc- 
ceeded in prevailing upon me to remain, the Mek wished at least to 
hayc- my gup. He sent for it,' and kept it for several days;, and 
upon my virgent have it returned to me, he sent me four 

Spanish dollars, ordering his slaves at the same time to carry me 
several dishes of bi^d and meat from his own kitchen. Uj)on coin- 
gaining, to some of the inhabitants of this treatment, they replied, 
that haying now eaten of the IMek's food 1 had become his friend, 
and that It would therefore be a disgrace to me to make any difficulty 
m parting. wit|i 'my gun. I was very sorry to lose it, especially when 
It con|idered tn what countries I still intended to travel; but in my 
present circumstances four dollars were not to be despised. Seeing 
(U).?>piiance thereforfe, of either getting back ray gun, or obtaining a 
hi^e| .price for it, 1 accepted- the Mek’s four dollars with many 
professidii? of thapks. 
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It M'ill appear very singular that foe-arms are not more freqi^ntly 
met with here, as they may so easily Jje imported. But,;the fapt is, 
that traders are afraid to cftrry them, lest they should excite .the 
cupidity of some or other of the chiefs; and it is not to be supposed, 
that until they are more numerous, they can bp taken to marketjike 
other goods, or be paid for at a regular price." To the country 
people, who seldom visit the towns where traders make any stay, a 
musqiict is an object of the greatest terror, and will frighten away 
dozens of them. A Djhalein Arab, who had some ostrich-feathers 
to sell, came one day to the house where 1 lodged, to barter with my 
companions for his feathers. The moment he espied my gun 
standing in the corner of the room, he got up, and desired it might 
be removed, for that he did, not like to remain near so deadly an 
instrument. 

The envoy whom the Pasha of pgypt sent to Sennaar, related, 
upon his return, that the king exhibited one day a review of cavalry 
before tiui, when the envoy desired to be permitted to show the 
Turkish artillery exercise, he having with him two small field-pieces 
mounted on camels, and three soldiers. When they began to fire, 
the greater part of the people fled, and many threw themselves on 
the ground, crying out for help. I never saw a inan of these, 
countries who dared touch my gun, unless he ha^. either in 
Egypt or Arabia; and the young men belonging to our caravan 
frequently god rid of troublesome visitors by laying hold of it, and 
saying that they were going to fire it off. If such iS'the case in this 
part of the continent, which has so much intercourse with the 
Turkish dominions, what must be the degree of surprise ahd teitor 
upon first witnessing the effect of fire-arms among the people farther 
removed in the interior, where such instruments have never been seeh,- 
and scarcely heard of. This is one of the reasons which lead me to 
believe tljat, with prudence and perseverance, a very small bod^J of 
Europ^n soldiers might make their way across these -qbuntriejs 
without opposition. Three hundred, for instance, well inuil^ to a 
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tropfcal climate, might, .1 am persuaded, penetrate very far into 
Eastern Africa. From Assouan to Sennaar they certainly woiihl 
have little te apprehehd. If 250 miso»ble Mamelouks conquered 
and kept possession of Dongola, against '*tlie joint efforts of the 
Dongol^wy and the Sheygya, a body of experienced Euro[)ean.s conhl 
not haVe much'to fear from tliese Africans, divided as they arc into 
small principalities, which possess no union among one another. 
The difficulties arising from .fatigue, privati,on, and climate, might 
be obviated by patience and prudence; by following the banks of 
the rivers, where provisions and camels may be always procured, and, 
by selecting salubrious and elevated spots, wherein to pass the rainy 
season, which moreover has none of those dreadful cflfects expe- 
rienced in the western countries of Africa. Single individuals 
attempting to make discoveries in the interior of this continent, 
through districts unfre(|uontcd by northern traders, will, I %ir, 
always fall victims to their xeal and honourable ambition; and if the 
sources of the Bahr el Abyadh are ever to be discovered, it must Ixi 
by an armed force. England has, by her different voyages ol' 
discovery, and her missions to e.xplore distiint countries, far surpassed 
all the nations of Europe: ailcj a successful expedition through the 
interior of the African continent is alone wanting to render, her 
triumph complete. 

Shendy has a daily, and one large weekly market, which is fre- 
(juented by all the surrounding Arabs. 'I'he common currency is 
the same as that at Berber, viz. iDhourra and Dammour. Slaves and 
camels dre generally bought with dollars, or whole parties of slaves 
are bartered for Egyptian and Souakin merchandize. Ol dollais 
thpse only are current that arc coined in Spain. Tliey are called 
AboqyMedfaa ^l), from having the supposed figur© of u^gim 
on iie reverse, or Abou Amoud from the columns: none 

pass^urrent but those with the inscription Carolus llll-, which they 
ternviRfy^l Abou Areya and ^hese numerals, or lines, 

inust be visible -ypon 'the dollar to make it pass at its full value. 
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They say that the dollars with Carohis IIJ. must bd of less yahie, 
because they have only three lines, whence they arf!, ea|ima|sd.at 
one-sixth below the real value. Those coined upder the TecdiDands 
lose one third. Austrian dollars are not taken at all. During my 
stay at Shendy, I found a blacksmidi secretly employed in'addihg 
an I to the dollars. of Charles III., for- which he ireceived two 
measures of Dhourfa per dollar. This distinction of the numerals, 
it is said, was first made by the Bedouins; as it is now known 
amongst the merchants, little inconvenience arises from it. Gold 
coins have no currency; but pure gold, in small pieces, or lumps, 
or ear-rings, can always be procured from the Sennaar merchants 
at the market price. I never saw any gold dust in the possession of 
the traders during the whole of my journeys. The Mamelouks had 
sent one of their servants to Shendy with Venetian zecchins, and 
Turkish gold coins, in order to exchange them for dollars ; the 
Egyptians bought them up at half their value, but they afterwards 
I'cpented of it, when they recollected that they might have employed 
their dollars in other purchases, which wotild have returned them 
more tlian fifty per cent, profit in Egypt. . • 

'I’he market of Shendy is held upon a wide open space between 
the .two principal quarters of the town. Three rows of small 
shops built of mud, one behind the other, in the shape of niches, 
about six feet in length by four feet in depth, and covered by mats, 
are occupied by the more opulent tradesmen, who carry their goods 
to their respective shops every morning, and back to their -houses 
in the evening, as these shops have no door by.whicli they can be 
secured. The other merchants sit upon the ground, undej- a kind 
of shed, or awning of mats, supported by three long poles, which 
can«be turned in all directions, to keep off the sun^ so as to >,affOrd 
sufficient shade to the seller and his customers, at all times of the flay. 
•Similar awnings are in common use in the Hedjaz. The ar^cles 
usually offered for sale in the dailyi market are the following%|r • 
Butchtt’s Meat. Cows and camels are slaughtered daily for this 
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’ sheep very seldom. I Mid hoi hear that they vrere in 
the 'M'bihhf thfe animals destined for the shambles. 
The^ lallbiw is sold by. particular merchants, nho wash and. clesinse 
it, in order to make it fit for anointing the hair and skin. Close 
by the butchers* shops are sold pieces of roasted fat, upon which, 
and* a little* BoUza, tlie Bedouins of the desert usually dine, when 
they* come to the town. The flesh is not weighed, but sold in 
lots^of about two . or three pounds weight. Weights, in ‘general, 
are only met with in the merchants’ own houses; in the market they 
use for this purpose stones, by means of which the sellers have often 
an opportunity of cheating. The pound, or rotolo, is equal to 
that of Cairo. 

Milk'. In the morning both fresh anti sour milk is brought in by 
• Bedouin girls, and exchanged for Dhourra ; they carry with them 
small wooden bowls, one of which the buyer fills with the grain, and 
receives in return three measures of milk ; these girls also sell boiled 
chick-pease and boiled 'J'ormous, both of which are a favourite 
breakfast, and called Belileh (jJUL). Bread is never sold in the 
market ; but there are many Avomen living in j)Oor huts in difl'erent 
parts of the town, who, for a trifling rccomj)cnse, immediately 
grind the Dhourra, and make' it into bread. It is an established 
custom tlbt to eat in the market-place, nor-any Avhere in public; it 
is even considered very indecorous for a person to be seen cheAving 
any food beyond the threshold of his own house : the reason of this 
is a superstitious notion that a hungry man may observe the eater 
and may envy the morsels he puts into his mouth ; for there is no' 
blessing, they say, or nutriment in food upon which another has 
cdst an envious eye (xT^ «|it« same 

rea^i^ in the Levant, the meanest peasant never eats his dinner 
of Ifl’ead #nd onions without exclaiming Besmill6, and 

every one who passes by to partake with him ; aqd he 
considers’ it a great favour if a small portion of his loaf is accepted, 
and as gtm an insult if hisMffer is silently refused ; he expects, 

L L 2 
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according to tl^ Gustom»0& t)K cqiitttry^liat tb«»<pieia^ 
should answer hiin at least with, the wand Mantyan ^ 

does, not* choose to eat with him. i^ln Turkey, tys iiaBtaiBii^ 
observed ; and people jnmy o^a be seen eating in diei m^et 
places, and before their own houses. 1 often bou^t milk e^ly 
in the inoi;ningin the market at Shendy^ and then retire^ into a 
neighbouring hut to drink it; but 1 was obliged to give Ihe' woman 
of the hut a handful of Dhourra fer permission to do so. - 

.Tobacco! R^il dealers in tobacco are met with ip every coiw 
of the market'; the |)eople are immoderately addicted to the.ii^ 
of it, and esteem it a luxury ; they have not, however, the insolent 
custom of taking the pipes of others,- like the people, of Berber 
The Fokara never smoke. The best tobacco comes from Sennapr, 
and is called Taba ; when dry, it is of a dark green colour, and has 
much the same taste and appearance as that cultivated in the 
mountains of Arabia Petraea. Pipes, and pipe-heads^ofclay^ are 
also imported from Sennaar. Many persona mix natron M’ith the 
tobacco before they chew it. Snuff is much in use; it is made by 
reducing tire tobacco to a fine powder, and mixing about one third 
of natron to given quantities of it. They use for snuff-bpttos 
small cocoa-nut shells, brought frtnn Sennaar, or very spall gourds ; 
like the inhabitants of .the Hedjaz, they lay the snuff jppon the 
thumb-nail, and never take it between the finger and thumb. - The 
Souabin merchants take off several camel loads- of the tobacco, 
for the Dje^da and Yemen markets. Unlike the Arabs and Turks 
the jreople of these countries spit at every whiff; and they say 
that he who does not, will never be a hardy Bouza drinker. They 
squkt the spittle through the fore-teeth^ a eustotn I sbbuld'.^not 
have tjbought worth noticing here, had it hot been a habhi,^ ttjilnlly 
different frpm that of all the Mu^ulmanismokeirs il eveviE^w. ^ . 

The dealers in ^tobacco also sell nattoif, which is broughl^lkom 
Kor^fan^whither it is imported from Darfour; and shlt^ffr^ the 
salt'mines of Boyedha ; but thisV salt the.poel use as a 
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sMbi^^/or ita brittb, which th^ procure hy dissolving . in but 
luinpd of a reddish cedoured saliDe,eartH, of a bitteri^bv dis* 
qgleeeable^astet which they purchase from the Bedouins of the easterii 
desert'; it ieems to contain ochre and alum. Some of the poorer 
merchants sell dried Bamy^, red pepper, onions, and Mcloukhyc. 
( The growers and druggists shops are the most frequented ol' any ; 
th^ arofalways half a dozen of them opened, in whkliiare sold 
^cldves, (ya^), pepper, cardamoms, (yU.» ^), and tamarinds,- called 
here Erdeyb which are brought fronj Kurdotan In small 

cakes. The tamarinds are prepared by exposing the pulse together 
with the beans to the sun, until they approach putrefaction, in 
■ which state they are kneaded into cakes. The best sort grows to 
the N. W. £ftid W. of Darfour, between that country and Bar 
Saleht; but they abound also in the neighl)ourhood of Kordofan, 
The people of Shendy dissolve the cakes in hot water, wliich they 
drinh as a refreshing beverage. Many camel loads of this excellent 
fruit me carried to Egypt ; it is called Taiuerhindy thi: 

date of India, at Cairo, where it is in part imported irorn th^^ East 
Indies. 1 have seen considerable quantities of it in the iiunds 
of the Indian merchants, at Djidda, where it is called Ilomar (^) ; 
hot this sort is much cheaper 'than the other, being loose, not made 
k)to, cakes, and of an inferior quality. The 'J’amerhindy tree grows 
at Mekka* and in different parts of the {ledjaz. * 

Sandal wood is imported from India, in considerable quantities ; it 
forms one of the ingredients of the perfumed paste^ with which they 
tub the skin ; and in cases of sickness, the j^atient’s room is perfuniod 
with it by strewing chips of the wood upon burning charcoal. It 
in pieces about six iochesin length. Much of it is carried 

todleniMiar. • v* 

. brought frpm Egypt, and used by tlie 

«i|^ical piactitionertf m this part of tire country as a tonic 
lie Editor :t»m it growntf in tto ldaltd of Elphaniiiteit 
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The Idban a species'of guh^ eoUheted 

Arabsy^'^ho inhabit /^e deserts between Kordofan «id Sbillub^o^ 
the road to Seqnaar. It is said to exude from stan of i tijteiftf 
the same manner as gum arabic. > It is sold»in small caket^* 
is of a dull grey colour, very brittle, and has a strong sm^l. Thb 
country people use it as a perfume, but it is dear. It is much in 
demand for the inhabitants of Taka, and all the tribes b^ween l^e 
Nile and the Red Sea. It is exported to Souakin; the Gairo mef* 
chants reqeive it from Djidda. At Cairo it is considered as the 
frankitKense, and is called Incenso. There are two sorts, one of 
which is much coarser than the other. It is also imported into I^jidda 
from Souahel, on the eastern coast of Africa, beyond Cape Gardafui; 
and from Abyssinia, by the way of Massouah; but this last is of an 
inferior quality. ' , 

Gum arable is sold imsmall quantities in the markets of Shendy ; but 
loads of it may always be had of the Sennaar or Kordofan merchants; 
that of which the fine white colour causes it t;o be most esteemed 
comes fcbm Kordofan, from the districts inhabited by the Bedouins 
Fadhel. The trade in gum arabic by this route has of late been of 
little consequence, as the profits arising-, from it are much less than 
those on slaves and camels; but the Darfottr ' caravan Continues 
to' 'import it. It is now, however, become scarce and dear in 
E^ypt, and will, therefore, ‘probably, be again imported in large 
quantities. ‘ . • • 

Shishm (|»^), a. small grain of the size and shape of the smallest 
lentils, of a deep black shining colour, is import^ from Darfotir. 
It is pulverised and rubbed into the eyelids for complaints of the 
eyesi . The Darfour caravans carry large quantities' of this graiiii 
to Egypt, .where it is npeh more in request than in tbe southttai 
countries if, tftere itis in general use amongst alkolass^, talkier sgka 
preserver of the eyes, than as a remedy .for -o^thalmia. Jt certainly 
communicates a refrei^ing coolness to the eye. I did no| upd^- 
staiid that any of it;was exported firpm Egypt. 
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is «c4d hi J^l-ge quantities to p^^le from all parts, and 
of all dfescripftions, to blackeh the eyelids. In the open country, 
sipall pieces of antimony ^Kohhcl) often answer the purpose of a 
currency, as the peasants’ wives will always readily barter for it any 
thing that their house can afford. 

A drug called KerfS* i. e. bark,’ is imported by the western 
merchants ; it is a yellow-coloured bark, of considei-able thickness, 
of a fibrous texture, and apparently belonging to a shrub, or (lie 
smaller branches of a tree, being about an inch in diameter. .A 
decoction of it is used as an astringent in fever and dysentery ; it lias 
a very.,bitter taste. I was told that the tree or shrub from which 
this barkjs procured, grows also in the mountains towards Abyssinia, 
in. the country of the* Shukorye. 

I had collected small spccinicns of the arti^l^ above enumerated ; 
.but I unfortunately lost them through the negligence of my coni- 
papipns during the voyage from Souakin to Djidda. Amongst them 
was some of the fruit Allob6, brought from Sennaar and Kordofan. 
In its dry state it is of the size of a pigeon’s egg, of a brownish yellow 
colour, with a large kernel, inveloped in a thin fleshy substance, 
•which has a sub-acid, and rather agreeable taste. It is eaten as a 
dainty; anti is believed to be a remedy for flatulency, of which 
many people here complain. It is likewise called Tamr cl berr 
(^t Of the date of Soudan. The Allob6 is said to grow on a 
large tree. The people of Kordofan are extremely fond of it. I 
have seen at Cairo a specimen of a fruit called Zakkoum, from the 
plains of Ramie, in Palestine, which appeared to me to be thfe same 
as thelAllob6. 

the great market days, which are every Friday and Saturday, 
sAveral^lthousands of people resort to Sbendjr frorti the distance of 
thbele o§ four dpys; the greater part of whom brin^ cattle for sale. 

' same name is given to cinnamon, ^vhich is here cdled Kei fc Hintly. 

t Beifl originally’ meaning continent/’ is a word often used to indicate the wlioU. 
extent of the Soudan countries* 
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Jud^i ng from tlie ' i&diy iduals I saw in the m&rket, all* the^ 
appear to be entirely of the’same race, exceptihg only thatiti^^ii^ 
Djaalein Bedouirii who come from the eastern d^rt are mu%ii 
fairer-skinned than the inhabifhnts ef the banks of the 'Nile, which 
arises probably from their taking greater care not to mix. in concur 
binage with4he Negro race. I was much struck with the physio- 
^omy of many of these l^jaaleins, who had exactly the couh^nan'ce 
and expression of features of . the Bedouins of eastern Arabia; th^r 
beards are even shorter, and thinner. Some individuals of a tribe of 
Djaalein who border, to the south, upon the Shukorye, appeared at 
the market with hats on their heads, made of reeds; they wei;p high 
and pointed, with broad brimsj and were tied uhder the chin with 0 
leather thong. They are worn both by men and women. 

About four or five hundred camels, as many cows, a hundred 
asses, and twenty Or thirty horses, were on sale on the great, 
market-days. Every ijerchant then takes his stand in one of the 
open shops, or in the open market, and exposes part of his mer- 
chandize; for even the richest traders are not ashamed, of trafficking 
in the minutest detail. The Egyptian, Souakin, Sennaar, and 
Kordofan merchants form separate corps, in the midst of which is* a 
great circle of slaves, thus exposed for sale; The country people 
bring to market mats, baskets, ox hides, and- other skins,’ coarse 
pottery, camel saddles, woodep dishes, and other articles of their 
own manufacture, &c. Abouf a dozen shoe-makers, or rather sandal- 
niakers, from, the country, work for these two ‘days in the market, 
and will make a paif of sandals at an hour’s notice.' The wrks ip 
leather are very prettily done. The leather is tannea^with the 
Garadh (yojs) or pulse of the acacia .(Sant ; the BedojuW 
about Sennaar are said to be the most skilful in its' ^p^tiSP 
Leathef sacks (Djerab plur. are likewise §old hejci the,^ 
serve for the. transport of Cver^ kind of bagj^g^ and mCrchap^i^^ 

AfEibi stty mm and taJ^ 





(ic, and sak, ^are <^ried in 
^ $ j^epkU* to Sh^^=.ifenjVthe counfly,; 
|ii^«^^!4ciuyes general^ 
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ties loD^ and ai$ wohi in a leathcra .sdabbiai^d 
over thn elbow : they are two-edged /like those worn 

b^he &r4bera, attd are of the |hapc here represented. 

is so crowded, ■ and the dust and heat 
so’ great, during the mid-day hours, which ^8,tlie fa- 
vourite time for transacting business, that 1 was unable 
to remain in the market-place many hours together, and 
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left one of my companions in charge of the little 
I j|ad to sell. In different parts of the place are stationed 
peasants with jars of water, Avhioli they sell to the thirsty, 
at the rate of a handful of Dhourra for as much water rus two Iversons 
can drink. Several of the Fakys have water-dsterns.in the court- 
yayds of t^ir houses, Avhich are always kept fuN, and at which every 
one inay drink gratis. Many of them have likewise small 'chapels 
amiexed to their dwellings.! There is no mosque in the whole place. 

only artizans I saw at Shendy were blitcksmitlis, silversmiths, 
Wjh^ work very coarse ornaments for the women, tanners, potters, 
an|lcarpeqtere. if’a house is to be built, the' owner, his relatives, 
a^d ^aves, with a fetr labourers, execute the masonry, and tUn- 
c^'jtepter is, only called in to lay the rodf and^make the doors. Like 
thg^Bj^puinf of die deseyt, these Arabs are tlicir owh artizahs upon 
occasion?. ^ . ‘ 

e^e no weavers at Shendy, but all the women aUd ^rowii up 
^ ipan^ Q^the men, are se^n with a distaff coostantiy in 
ijg. apinningH cotton yarj^, which, ^thej^selFte tb^people,of 
^^^H^isUff, llllugril resembl^ llutt uf^ Jn Lgypk 

^Itivatcd in ndgblx>urhood,^an4i9 a general 

oef^ the banks of IfUe; alt|^^ 

i|c)irher4 ji'jp)^ jgreat qn|n4ty, i5|:<^tj^t^ameerall^^^ SeCBtfiar. 





. Thei^l^e tr^^at Shendy4^»t^pqipidlj^(>Bducte4i|||^^ 
the agency ot bi«ke#*-| Most oMhese.aip|Poi^g^wy, ' 

1,^0 htetthe,. ino8t^ 

eauntry. ' Jl^camv^ no sooner arrives> than nverjjt merchant’s 
jjfS^se crowd^ withf briars ; hot the avidity and parshnony of 411 
parties are. too gveat to s^io\^ them to bring their transaGtions to a 
speedy, conclusipm '^ven after the bargain is ^nade, each pai^ 
en4,eaypuim .to cheat the other before the goods are dethtreiid and|^ 
toPney, paid. In addition to this, every attempt to enter intp^ 
engagement of any importance becomes known all over the place, 
and.the jealousy of the traders often prevents its , taking place. N o 
SQ^chandize has its ifixed price; there is no such thh^ as a pHce 
current; every one sells according to the prospect he has of cheating 
the buyer and bribing the broker. The pu rch^e money, or, in ciises 
-of . barter, its equivalent in merchandize, is -almost always imme- 
diately paid down; the Itmgest credit I have witnessed is a couple 
‘ of days; audit is e^dent, on the termination of every commerckil 
transacdon, that the buyer and.seller reciprocally entertaih Suspicions 
of each other's^honesty. To oblige a debtor to settle his accounts, 
recourse, is generally had to the slaves of iheMek, who act as jy)liee 
officers; but a man who is unprotected^ and wi^out friends, is sUise 
to lose the gteaier part of his goods, if he allows them to go oirt of 
his hands wkhout immediate paymeui; 

I shall now briefly i^ention the dUTerent ai$icles-of die |r^ev<of 
Shendy with ll^ypt, Kordofan, Sennaar and Souakin ; premisiiig, 
however, that I reuiained too short a time to collect the .fu||»t ai^ 
most corredl information on that su^j^t, ^ 

;The principal artieles ij||tpprte!d,jTom Egypt Jare lthe^ 

and Mehldb 
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which ailc ii 


inoWn in the s^uUieni provinces of de •AiUitian doinini9ns, ^ . 

is brou'tfht iii ** 

Snbhieand olito^ijyi^itf’Asie MiB^^.-uhtappeers^^^ bflVSal’ 





the.fiwri»0p-m^^ in^teine, the Ifttter as a 

OQ||fljiipi0ltt, an ihedicine alstf.- ' truderfusuaily 

togetherywm thevpio of about thrett* ^parts' of'^Saptibfl 

t»%ne of Mehleb. Thus, in general, the duneh4oad coQtaiu#about 
%SIO pounds of the foinier,, and 130 pounds of the latter; bi^ some- 
times it consists of equal quantities of each. The loads of tliese 
afticlesi arestermed exclusivelyv Zamele e. the full, or great 

hlad. Every respectable -merchant coming from Egypt brings wkh 
him two Zameles, In the caravan with Avhlch I came there ^▼ere 
eight, distributed amongk thirty-nine camels, the whole number of 
the beasts of transport. The Zamele is easily disposed of, in whole- 
sale, l6 the Seniiaar merchants, who give, ih exchange, doHars, 
Elammour, and slaves; 

, 4Chere is much less demand for these drugs in tlie west than in the 
south of Affica. In the countries to the north of Abyssinia, in those 
south of Sennaar, and in Abyssinia itself, they aje in constant xise, 
and besides jwhat passes by land, considerable quantities are shipped 
from Djidda to' Massouah, for the Abyssinian market. They are 
he*e af least 250 per cent, dearer than at Cairo. .The ’Egyptians 
sometimes push on as far as Sennaar, if they cannot find a ready 
s«de for their Zamele at Shendy'. 

’ Soap. The soap which supplies all Egypt and Arabia is mami- 
-Ihetored at Gaz6, Yaffa, Hebfon, and Jerusalem. No good soa^ 


hen- hitherto be^ made in E^ypt itself; tliere are several manu- 
fa^mies of it at Stout, but it is of a very inferior kind, the oil which 
t£i^, en^ploy being made from the lettuce, instead of the olive. 

Easfati of Egypt, howler, has lately establishodj"' under the 
ehl|hlK>n of an a^ Italian, a soap ^manufoctory in the Delta. The 
oiiii^brou^tiTcua4he Archipela|p^ and Ae natron lakes furnish the 
a&tdi.^r^oap is a yety profitable ‘irticle, and in great demand in all 
]^i(l]rfj|>liil)r)ii iniithrrn rnimtpn but it exposes the merchant to t^e 
i^P>erthriid(^ ctf numerous bpggars of all classes, common^ 
inbieat)%il^npiecnW»SQap^^^^^ shirty-aiidiwhomit iaiiht 

mm2 
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always advisable to send away unsati^led&i jSosptii»taold.a1^^S^dy 
by the'Jjiecei^ withovit examining info its jgceatttf .or smaikr.|||pie. 
Thif if likewise the ease with sugar, lie doaf, weighing aboiHifonr 

t oifods, and the prime cost of which in the sugar-works of Upper 
igypt,, is one-sixth of a dollar, is sold for a /dollar af Shendy. Ijts 
dearness is owing to the great risks incurred in trail^porting i^ as 
a sudden fall of rain oh the road might ruin a whole cargo, 

-Sugar is much in demand in all parts,, for presents to the grdit 
people,' and to the women.* It . is always eaten by itself, never 
entermg into any dish of sweetmeats, or cookery. 

^he other chief imports of Egyptian manufacture axe Takas, a 
sort of coarse cambric, died blue, with which the women, especially 
lithe Bedouin, women, line their best cloaks. It is sold in small pieces, 
one of which, when I was at Shendy, was wor|h a dollar ; it is ihe 
most cufrent article of merchandize in small bargains, and is prin- 
cipally bought up by the Kordofan merchants. It is every where 
very acceptable, as it serves to pay the local authorities, when dollars 
are not at Irand. White cotton stuffs, with red borders, made at 
Mehalla, in the Delta : they arc worn by the great peopled especially 
at Sennaar. Melayes, a blue striped cotton cloth,* in which foe 
women of distinction wrap themselves up when they sleep. The 
Darfour qaravans also take frtjm Egypt, as presents to kings and 
(ither great persons, scarlet cloth, an^some velvet, satin, and gold-. 
«iiembroidered stuffs, of the lighter kind,, from Lyons and EloreUee, 
together with a variety of English calicoes and cambrics. Maen, 
made at Siout aq^d Manfaloot, is in great request for shirts, but is too 
.- dear to be comfoonly worn. Egyptraq Sheep-skins, dressed with .the 
r^ool on, form also a con»derable article of importation. ,<The^ we 
hsed as saddle-cloths for foe hor^, dromedariei, and asses, of the 
r natives, and as carpets to sit upon in their women’s , apwtmeu&. 


mb’ist^fiMhioi^le among the women of the town at Shendy have fexed tK$jll^ 
if favoi^' at’i ibif of sugar. ■ , •■if 
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TibsgMiure blue^i^^ied^and find their way to the farthest 

»fi«t8’t#^e west and south. JJp chief of a t^ibe, or head of a village, 
ifcwkhout one of these skins. The sheep of the southern countries 
hear no wool, • • < , 

feadi.. . 1 have already mentioned the use of beads in these coun- 
trijs, as a kind of currency. The most common are small wooden 
beads, matte by the turners of Upper Egypt, 'which are bought up 
chiefly by the Bedouin and other peasants. Olhcrs, of which tlie 
chief manufectory is at D6ndera in Upj>er Egypt, are made of tlic 
kernels of the Uoum, and are worn by all those who wish to tUs- 
tinguish themselves by an appearance of sanctity. A variety of 
beach), of a red and black colour, arc imported from Jerusalem. 
There is hardly a man, woman, or child, without a string or two of 
beads round the neck, or arm, or in their hands. Glass l)eads 
(Kherraz have not the same currency here as they luivc in 
Abyssinia and Darfour, though they are constantly seen in the 
market. The better sort are of Venetian manufacture, but the 
greater part are made at El Khalil (or IlcbVon, near Jerusalem), 
which fupnishes the whole of southern Syiia, and the greatest |)art 
of- Egypt, and of Arabia, with glass-wai-e. The white glass-beads 
ofi Bohemia., called by the Itdlians Cohtaria d’Olanda, go to Dar- 
four. Of Venetian glass-beads, from four to live hundred chests, of 
ten cwt. each, arc sold api^ually at Cairo, at from fifty to one 
hundred patacks per cwt., or from 4/. to 8/. 1 had Jin opportunity^, 
while at Djiclda, of seeing the beads destined for the Abyssinian 


market) of which I counted at least a do^en varieties, each known 
by its name, as Om Sliaher ^l, tlie renowned),- Serdj^el Melouk 
the king’s saddle), Ayn el Kahba the whore’s 

eye), Alowan the many-coioured), Khams djpnous y*,*, 
•tibe,,,five sorts), Hassan Beg Othinan Beg 


^^10|rent species. Every district there has its particular glass-b^d, 
is n<^ in fashioh in^the neighbouring districts. The Souakin 
merchl||to import intoShendy a species of beads called Ileysh 
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which are bo;ught up exclusively 

which form the principal article ef exdiange for slavQi, in tli|^ 
couDi^ : ^ey are likewise in: deniand Darfoitft> Bar Salel^ii^ 
B^'ghck, to the west of Daifoiir, The Blbysh come leom the Eisit 
Indies, principally frow Surat ; they are perforated balk coloured 
agate, of the siae of hi. small cherry, much resenfolin^ldto marl)i|i(A 
with which the., children in Europe play. One thousand of,^bege 
Reysh were worth, at . Djidda, fifteen Spanish dollars. At Shendy 
they are sold at three Wokyes, or forty-eight dollars; ’and I was told 
that at Kprdofan one thousand of them would .purchase six female 
slaves, whojs on-being carried to Shendy, are there vKOith one hun- 
dred and twenty dollars. ' The Reysh are worn as necklace.s by the 
women. The trade in this article is considered as <pne of .the most 
profitable, because the beads are easily transported, and may escape 
the notice of the chiefs of the country. 

Com/ (Merdjan of a bad kind is brought in small qiain* 

titles; the tribes of the chiefs adorn their necks with it, and a^ 
with amber. False coral (Merdjan kud^ comes from 

Venice, and goes principally to the western countries. Qf amber 
the transparent kind only is in request. ^ 

Paper (Papier de trois limes, from Genoa and Leghorn) « is 
rather a heavy article here ; it is more in demand im the western 
countries, to which it is carried by (^e Darfour caravans:: it isi: 
however, always found in the warehous^ of the Egyptians. Pessfor 
(Gasdir in thin bars, in small quantity. Old copper, prpdtf 

pally large boilers, and pots, whicji are bought up by the sluve- 
traders, for their own use. Yellow brass, wire (Selk Asfar 
for which there is a great demand throughout these counUnes^ 
foTj^rnamenting |he lances, by twlsfin^^it round difi^reirt^parts of the, 
shafo... . V, .... 

jQf ha^dirase^the most current articles 'jare roKors^ of foat ^uaj^^ 
vh|i||l|^n whencei.th^ cbme,(may beiwq;t^ th|^ 

eachi at Cairo, they are sold wholeeafo 





a^^ieee. which are transformed into knives, in 

#f^er:4af'obtsan a good steel blade. T^n^kt, scismn, needlet, all 
ciQ^rse^ kii^f <of Nuremb^^ m^nufactaret iVaih, stttls, to 
Strike href i&vorc^^^adSs, of the kind, which I have dreddy described, 
and which a**e in common use all over the Slack countries to the 
eait of the FeazMi trade. They come from Sphlingen in Germany ; 

thrSe thousand of them are annually sold at Cairo to the 
sdtLthem traders. Antimony, in small lumps. Tar (Gitran c,SjSm), 
widi which water-skins are rubbed, to make tliem water-tight, 
and the backs of camels, to preserve them from the scab, or to cure 
them of that disease. Silver trinkets for female ornaments, as 
bracelets, ear-rings, &c.; of these, the Darfour caravans take ofl’ 
considerable quantities from Egypt. Very small bells (sonaglii), 
with which they oimament, in Sennaar and Darfour, tlie eaniel's 
bridle and halter. Marcasite (Roh toutiya goes likewise 

to* Sennaar and Darfour. Looking-glasses of Venetian and Trieste 
manufacture, with gilt covers, constitute a distinguished article of 
die Egyptian trade ; the most common kinds are about four inches 
sqttare; others are round, of about the same size, with a long 
handle, made at Cairo. No woman marries here without decorating 


her room with such a looking-glass. • 

♦Since the Mamelouks have established themselves in Ddngola, 
every Egyptian caravan brings to Shendy souie articles of IVf amelouk 
dress, as cloths, shoes, &CK^jvhich are purchased by the Ddngola 
merehante. Until lately, the direct trade between Upper Egypt 
arid Dongola was prohibited by the Pasha of Egypt, and the 
me^ants preferred this circuitous route to the danger of having 
goods confiscated. During the warfare between the^ame- 
l#aks aftd 4he Sheygya, the former sent the greater part of tlreir 
itaea to Shendy, as a place less exposed to the casualties of 


<^ ||i knry,,fiitrfare ; they afterwards recalled thetef but smne wwe 
s||^^|h^ aM {^arrived, 1^^ ridiculous by their 

arr6ga^i^»fkl pretension#. < 



The Egyptian trad<e. is, in general>«^i€airie(l^«at<#i^»':V^r^^^ 
capitals. . I that there is a single jaiercl^V^ 

whole amount m whose jtpck exceeds Special 

Jlars. The’ fapUy of the Alowein, with;,‘^hQm earae ik^ 
)araou, and who formed o.f themselves a party of abontli dozoi 


people, had iio.more thtm a thousand dollars embarked ia 
adventure. The common class of merchants have frAn 
three , hundred dollars I even this money is seldom their own pri|> 
perty; in general, it is either borrowed- by them ip tipper Egypt, 
at high interest, or their merchandize is bought at Esne, Kenne," 
or even at Cairo, upon credit: the reason is, that no truly respect- 
able merchant' of Egypt ever engages in such enterprises. A 
journey to Soudan is looked upon, even in Egypt, as a desperate 
undertaking, in which those only embark who have little or nothing 
to lose; and in general, the traffic in slaves, jor, as it is often called 
in Egypt, the trade in human flesh (fil ^ ^ vs{-j30» by no 

means thought creditable. The people of Daraou, however, find 
credit, and might easily accumulate riches, if they -were not so 
incorrigibly vicious and dissipated, spending the best part of their 
piwfits in drinking and debauchery. The money which they 
borrow in Upper Egypt, and for which they generally pledge their 
houses or landed property, as security, is lent to them at an interest 
of, fifty per cent, for the journey, whatever length of time they may 
reinnin absent; and the goods which^e bought upon credit^;4n, 
Egypt, (Ml, condition of payment upon their return, are sold totirthein 
at a price raised , in the same proportion. The Daraou merfhants 
train their children, at a very early age, to this compierce. , Several 
boys, hardly ten years of age, followed their fathers in the caravan 
with which I travelled ftom Daraou ; and when once^eibbarked m 
t^cy peifonn at lea&t two journeys annually •jUnjil 
thek^ hiJI^^ I have seen people at Daraou, who^boUtl^ 

great grandffiffili|'^^ Sen , 

merchants,. 
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^e^Daifocir- merttellte have, at Cairo, the reputatiort of being 
iiMch better payiaasters than'Aose of the eettern route ; they liave 
{d|bitnuc}#lat^r?capitaie embarked in their trade, and are entrusted 
more considerable suma upon credit, especially at Siou^ 
udiere many of ‘'them make their purchases. It may easily be 
coilceivedf from what I have already said of the prices of several 
articles of trade*, that the profits of the Egyptians are very great. 
In fact, there is not a single article of Egyptian, or EiiiOpean 
nianufacture, which is not sold in Shendy at double or triple its 
prime cost in Egypt, and the products of the southern countries 
yield’‘as great a profit when sold in Egypt. The rapacity of the 
chiefs through whose territories the caravans pass, the expense of 
transport across the desert,* the feeding of the slaves, the tribute 
paid to the Ababdes, and the duties laid upon the trade by the 
Pasha of Egypt, -f- are indeed heavy drawbacks, but still the profits 
are very considerable ; and I am certain that a well chosen assort- 
menl of goods carried from Daraou to Shendy, leaves, after the 
sale of the return cargo at Daraou, a clear gain of one hundred and 
fifty per cent., according to the most moderate calculation. I have 
heard of Zatoeles, or camel loads of Senibil and Mchleb, which, 
after having been exchanged at Shendy for slaves, produced at 
Cairo a profit of almost five hundred per cent. Of late, the Egyptian 
merchants have found dollars the most beneficial article of im-' 
pbrtation from Europe, because with dollars camels can be imni^ 
diately procured in any quantity ; but this preference will lasf only 
as ^g as camels continue to be in great demand in Egypt, for the 

* The expanses of the outward journey are three times as iQuch as those at|ending the 
tra^iiport back from Berber to Daraou^ on account of the cheapness of camels at Berber* 

IfitlpcNb^every alave imported into Upper Egypt, Government exacts at present a* duty 
o^;ejipi|y^ .The mosi important articles of the trade, as slaves^ ostrMh- 

(fifOPt Darfour), are besides exclusively bought up by t||^ jPlMiha, who 
fixePa' and resells them at pleasure, with a great 
profit^ ^ 


•N If 
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transpori b«l»reen Kenne and Kbsidui^ 

Turkish :tem;jPinJh»'ife«tJjaz. ••4*1 

Hi^re a few instances of w^thy -mei^hMita^s'ffom Egypt 
filling come to Stiendy with >large capitals^ as Aga^^a 

Sriiyrhiote by birtli^^who, eight or ten years ago, left Egypt ilfth 
about twOTty leaded camels, but who died at Shendy : his propiMy 
fdl a '|)rey to the Mek, and no one has since, made a similar 
attempt. The entire amount of the ca|)ital invested by the 
Egyptian merchants in the Soudan trade, 1 calculate to be froim 
sixty •to eighty thousand dollars, but as this sum produces a profit 
twice, and sometimes thrice in one year, according to the number 
of journeys, die whole value of the imports into these countries 
from Egypt may be computed at about fifteen hundred, or two 
thousand dollars per annum. No dollars are re-exported from die 
Negro countries; they are dispersed or hoarded by the chiefs and 
ether persons, and thus Soudan becomes a continual drain for a part 
of the silver of Europe. 

The trade might be much improved, either by regularity in tibe 
departure of the caravans (they might quit Daraou; for instance, 
eveiy two months), or by establishing factories at,‘ Berber and 
Shendy; for, at present, caravans from all parts are ofiwi kept 
waitingipfor months tor the arrival - of others, to which alone tlmy 
can dispose of their goods. The Nubian desert is indeed crossed 
almo|| every fortnight by small parties of adventurers; but diey 
trade*t every place on the road, and Egyptian goods can seldom 
be found in any quantity at Shendy (and 1 suppose it is the'sarae 
at Sennaar), except ^’ter the arrival of the large baravaa8jf*;ftie 
departure of which from Daraou is at present quite irreg^af. 

Seiinaar carav^in sets out from Upper Egypt generally once 
» year, and returns the next year. It restsvat ^Bei^er,^ 
aritf is ofteii from tWo to three iridnths W^itS'^j^^ 

S^nnaar. T^ c^r^y^ oril^ 

hundred inen, and several hundred camels, and it ir^ cm 
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it^i!etuK^,^^)Fpia|njrcfSeiQna^ !t!ra(iarB,wd^qtl)i!> agents ti^ pii^ing 
oi^enngftr cuad })» vkiier, who are thof^nnoi})^' nierchauts »t 
t h > ilti>^ ac8^»i? It was? with this caravan that the Pasha of Egypt 
sen^: last':year»r an eavjoy’ to purpose* as it waH' 

saidi of exciting the King against the Metaelouks, and«at the 
satoe time of informing himself of the practicability of invading tlie 
cottntry with a Turkish army. Notwithstanding the contrary 
assertions of the government of Egypt, it is (certain tlu^t the 
ambassador was much slighted, and narrowly escaped ill treatment 
in the road; He carried to the King of Sennaar, presents of 
shawls, muslins, arms, &c. to the amount of three or four thousand 
dollars ; in return for which, the King sent to Mohammed Aly 
three or four ugly female slaves, some leopard skins, a civet cat, 
two monkeys, and a young lion, which died in its passage through 
the desert ; the who\e present was worth, at Sennaar, about eighty 
dollars. During my stay in Arabia, I was informed that an 
embassy sent by Mohammed Aly to Abyssinia, had had a still less 
agreeable issue. Mohammed having tsiken possession of the town 
and harbour of Massouah, where, until that time, the Sherif of 
Mekka had kept his collector of customs,* and having thus beomne 
a neighbour of the Abyssinians, thought it necessary to place him- 
self upon good terms Avith the King of Gondar, prefening, by 
these means, to counteract any efforts Avhich the Mamelouks might 
moke iti that direction, while he gratified his vanity in causing it to 
bcL^aid, that the celebrity of his name had reached evea th^inost 
iaaocessfole parts of Africa. The ambassador, however, was 
slopped at Axum by Ras Weled Selase, in the same manner as 

V . . " . ■ ■■'. • 

*^he ^sha of Djidda take, the title of Governor of Djidda, Souakin, and the' 

or ^ aJtbougli he potseptes nothhig in 

the^jlnUer: eppatry* except the customs of l^assouah, and the nominal junsdictipn of tbet 
i Since the Wahabi have reduced the lledjaz^ and, in conjunction wiA Ohakb# 
She^ of ^ve dielKni^essed the Tiarks^^o Djidda» Ghateb haa^taken Itaiiwihah 

into himd$. ^ 
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Mr. Sftk hftd beeny some«7ear8»ibeifore. Sel^ tool^ die..{»resetits 
destined fo^r the kil%v< and sent the pasha, in return, a white linen 
shirt (the dress of the country), and one hundred Spanish deikffs 
as h! subsidy for his expenses in the Wahaby campaign.* 

Caravans from Sehnaar arrive at Shendy every six weeks^- .or 
two months. Whenever they bring Dhourra, the number of their 
loaded camels amounts to five pr six hundred ; but if they have 
only goods and slaves^ they seldom have one hundred camels with 
them. The principal import from Sennaar is the Dammour, or 
cotton stuff, which is in use not only along the banks of the Nile, 
as far as DOngola, but in Kordofan, in a great part of Darfour, 
and Abyssinia, and throughout the whole of Nubia east of the 
Nile, as far as the Red Sea. This article is always in great demand, 
and is therefore taken in exchange for almost every article of trade. 
The cotton manufactories of Sennaar, and those of Bagerme, to the 
west of Darfour, furnish the greater part of north-eastern Africa 
with articles of dress. 

Gold is the second article in the Sennaar trade. It is purchased 
by the merchants of Sennaar from the Abyssinian traders ; but I 
have not been able exactly to ascertain in what province of western 
Abyssinia it is found. The principal market for gold appears to 
be Ras el Fil, a station in the caravan route from Sennaar to 
Gondar, four days journeys from the former. This route is at 
present’ much frequented by Sennaar traders, as well as by that 
class of Abyssinian merchants called DJebert who, appear 

to be the chief slave and gold traders of that country. I have 
never heard of a single Egyptian merchant who ever pushed on as 
far as Ras el Fil; for although the road is not unsafe, yet every 
body seems to be afraid in these countries of undertaking distant 
journeys unaccompanied by a large party of his own oounttymen. 

. ^ V.V . . . ' - ' -r. 

eaStertNSshic/n is to give, as a present, a suit of clotheb (s^wT); and a sulSi for 
pocket-money, <Massroufy 
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’SEhe jttilewsy of all ^sses of mercliants is very ^reat, aod their 
kiilivKfl treachery prev^ts single adventurers from trusting themselves 
to' tlmir mercy, or good faith. 

The Djebert above-mentioned often repair to Senuaar, chiotly in 
search of Negro slaves; and I have reason to believe that the route 
from Sennaar through Ras el Fil to Condar, and from thence to the 
coast, may be safely travelled in time of internal peace. 'Fhe gold 
imported from Sennaar is principsilly bought up by the Souakin 
traders, who carry it to Djidda, where it is given in payment for 
India goods. It is seldom purchased by the Egyptian merchants, 
as it is not very profitable. At Sennaar the ounce of pure gold is 
worth twelve dollars; at Shendy, sixteen; at Souakin, twenty; at 
Djidda, twenty-two. Although the Souakin merchants might pur- 
chase at Shendy many articles more profitable than gold, they often 
prefer it on account of its easy transport, and the facility with which 
they .can secrete it, and avoid paying any duty on the road. 

Slaves are also brought to Shendy by the incrcliauts of Sennaar. 
Since the direct caravan route from Sennaar to Kordofan has l)e{;n 
interrupted, principally by the robberies and the rapacity of the 
Arabs of Shilluk, at the passage of the Buhr el Abyadh, this is the 
only route open to them. The slaves are chictly cither Abyssinians 
or of the race called Nouba (sing. Nebowy, »^). The former 
consist principally of females of the CJala nations, and of a few 
Amaaras.* Upon the whole, the number of Abyssinians sent to tlie 
northward by Shendy is small, ',1'he best female ’ Abyssinians are 
always purchased by the chiefs for their own harems; and in Arabia 
and Egypt Abyssinian slaves may be had cheaper by the Djebert 
tmders from Massouah, who sell them at Djidda. I think that not 
mmre than one hundred female Abyssinian slaves are annually 
exiK>«ed,^om Sennaar either to Souakin or to Eg) pt. Latterly tlie 

• Such it the proilunciatioii given to this word by the Arabs, and not Aiiiliara, as Bruce 
wri^ if. ’viThe Abysainiana are not called Habbeshy, but Nukkaty, by which appellation 
the whole country U more frequently known than by that of Habbeab. 
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MamelQuksJbfiye bought up of thenajkthu 

reinarfeed above all ptberyblack women *fott their beauty* ifflad %^fhu 
warmth and constancy of their affection to the maater wholxasrtOBee 
^ght them to lov<^ him. »v v 

; l^e name of Nouba ia^ven to all the Blacks coming from the 
slave countries to the south of Sennaar. The territory of Sennuar 
extends, as far as I could learn from the merchants of the country, 
ten days journey beyond the city, in a south and south-east direction, 
and 'is inhabited exclusively by free Arab tribes, who make incur- 
sions into the more southern mountains, and carry off the children of 
the idolaters. These Nouba slaves (among whom must also be 
reckoned those who are born j'n the neighbourhood of Sennaar, of 
male Negroes and female Abyssinians; and who are afterwards sold 
by the masters of the parents) form a middle class between the true 
Blacks and the Abyssinians ; their colour is less dark than that of 
the Negro, and has a copper tinge, but it is darker than that of the 
free- Arabs of Sennaar and Shendy. Their features, though they 
retain evident signs of Negro origin, liave still something of what is 
called regular; their noses, though smaller tlian those of the Euro- 
peans, are less flat than those of the Negroes ; their lips are less 
tliick, and the cheek-bones not so prominent. The hair of some is 
woolly ; but among the greater part it is similar to the hair of 
Europeans, but stronger, and always curled. The palm of their 
hands is soft, a circumstance by which they particularly distinguiah 
themselves from' the true Negro, whose hands, when touched, feel 
like wood, ’ 

, The male Noubas in Egypt, as well as in Arabia, are- prfeferred to 
all others, tor labour : they bear a good character, atid^dll 'at Shendy 
and in Egypt twenty per cent, dearer than the N^roes. The.jBale 
Abyssinians, on the contrary, are known to be little fit Jfor bodily 
work; but they are esteemed fOr their fidelity, and , make exe^ent 
house servants, hnd often clerks, their intellects b^g cerltaihly £|^ch 
superior to those of the Blacks, llie Noubas are said to be^df a 
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, healthief^Hrtitotionj'and to suffer less from disease than the A bys- 
j&nians. greatest part of them are eipoit^ to Egypt: but^oinc 

iiii sent te^ Souakin. 

. Iwry. ’Elephants' teeth are bought up by the Egyptian merchants, 
but in' small quantities.' I’his branch of commerce seems to have 
been folrmerly much more flourishing ; but at present there is little- 
demand for ivory in Egypt, probably because Euroi)e diinvs its 
supplies cheaper from Barbary and the Eagt Indies. The impor- 
tation of ivory, however, from Dartbur into Egypt is still of some 
importance, though ivory often fails entirely in the market of Cairo. 

' The Negroes seem never to have known the art of taming the 
elephant; they catch him in pits, or kill him by discharging a shower 
of javelins from the trees under which he passes. 'I’he flesh is said 
to be eaten near Sennaar. 

' Bhinoceros horns; in l^yptian Arabic called Khartit The 

rhinoceros is called in the Negro countries Dm Korn the 

mother (i. e. the owner) of the one horn ; it is evidently from tliis 

animal that the ^imaginary unicorn has had its origin. The Arabs 

have often described to me the rhinoceros as an animal like a large 
cow, with thick legs, and a short tail, with one long horn* on its 
forehead, and having a skin like large scales, as hard as iron. When- 
ever I described the unicorn, and asked them whether such an 
animal, with a long horn existed, they n6vcr failed to point out the 
Om Korn, as the animal I meant. The rhinoceros inhabits flic 
neighbourhood of Sennaar, but never the countries of the Nile to the 
north of that place. Its northern boundary, like that of the eleph|int, 

. sdehis to be the mountain to the north of the village ot Abon Heraze, 
two days journe^fs from Sennaar, which advances close to the river, 
ait^lhus intercepts the passage along its banks. Neither of these 

the Ara^ nlww in judging of quantities; 
the ]pQ|||[^qr. great pr. ailiall, high or loW| deep or shallow^ &c. are seldom 
accui^fe^ flppiied by them^ and in their descriptions they generally magnify 6r dtiiiiltiish 
theoljedlMfo v 
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aniaie^s i& knoyrn attSbia»dy, o^l^^j^ikya, wkich to tbj% 

souJk of th€Lfo^«ier plfMMi ^|32be4^h^^ oC^Jjs^i^ocerQi,, 

i3>^rke(l at Cairo into (Mtnaipenta tiie 
poniards, to be mounted in fthe Mamdouk 
h»ie seen, piece8 about four inches lopg, and onemeh thick,? spl^ for 
•ibur or five Spanish dollars each. * 

' The Musk of the civet-cat is not sold at Shendy ; but the l^ufkin 
merchants who visit S^naar bring with them small quantities of it, 
wliich they sell again at Djidda. The^ principal markets for this 
article are Massouah, and Mekka, during the ;Hadj. It ia btoqght: 
to Cairo by the Djidda merchants. v,: . 

t'he W7«ps above-mentioned, called Korbadj, are imported frpm 
Sennaar only. . , 

jEi6onjf is brought in smallypieces; the largest I saw were aliiput 
one foot in length. The wood is said to grow to the south of. Sen- 
naar; butj I suspect, at a great distance, as it is very dear. Knife 
lumdles, neatly: worked in ebony, are brought from Sennaarj the 
knives, whidt are worn tied over the, elbow by the Arabs of those 
countries, are afterwards fitted into them. The l)jellabs, or, slayo 
merchants, do<not carry any ebony into Egypt, Cairo bdflg supplied 
with it from Djidda; but I understand that it grows in die deserts 
adjoining to Darfour on the west. 

in small quantity, the growth of Abyssinia and; the 
Gala country. None of these are carried from Massouah to Djidda, 
as. the coffee plant grows in the most western parts of Abysspia 
only. Coffee is not commonly drank here ; it is a luxury in wjbiiiQh 
the chiefs alone indulge. . > fij* * <• 

\imt}Ar. The best manufactories of leather, between Darfiaur and 


fashion. It is dea&: I 


tiered Sea^ are at Sennaar. The manu&cjUirersey^ise thei%^kill 
c^^y ra making camel saddles (mu,s passaat,) leath^n saclpiAkQd 


s^tetS. 'The first are exported to Egypfcf fet the 
riding-camels, and are sold.' there ashigh is^twenty doi.hia!ii^ ^'' | |hfty 
are>armim^ted, «fith many pi!etty leathern tandb^ and^liMMii^vVork.. 
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manship equally elegant and durable. The leathern sacks are 
bought up by the Souakin merchants#f and sold bj^jheni to the inha- - 
bights of Yemen, who use them for carrying pro<^isic^s in travelling: 
they^afe extremely well sewed; some of them arc secured with a 
padfbck:* great numbers of them were formerly sold at Mekka to the 
W ahabi by the Souakin people. The l(ather is of the best quality, 
superior to that made in Egypt and Syria, and almost as good 
as the Russia leather. The Sennaar sandals^ are worn liy all ^he 
^Tell-dressed men and women tlirou^^hout Nubia; a young. woman 
had rather wear a torn shirt than ugly sandals, d'hoy are sewn with 
a precisioj^ and nicety little to be c.xpected tiom the rude Arabs. At 
Sheudy the best sandals cost two dollars a pair, l-’very place in 
these countries has a peculiar fashion in the form of the sandals worn'* 
by its inhabitants; so that, with a little •xpericnce, the residence of 
every man may be ascertained by looking at his feet. 'J’he same 
custom prevails in Arabia; and 1 remember, that when 1 first arrived 
at Djidda, wearing a pair of sandals which 1 had bought at Souakin, 
many persons, who knew nothing of me, pointed to my sandals, and 
asked what business 1 had had at Sojiiakin. 

Small water flasks Mattharah, or Zarazamieh,) made 

of leather, wliich are much esteemed in Egypt. 

To the imports of Sennaar belong likewise the S/iiclds made of 
the skins • of the rhinoceros and girafi’a ; they are made by the 
Bedouin Arabs, who sell them at Sennaar, and they arc used all 
along the Nile, and across the mountains, as I'ar as Kosscir and 
Kenne, in Upper Egypt. ' . 

The fruit of the Ncbek, the fleshy part of which is separated from 
the stone, and dried in the sun ; it is put up in small leathern bags 
and carVied as far as Souakin ; it affords a very agreeable provision] 
during^ journey. f. 

The tnost 4iWportant articles of the Sennaar trade at Shendy are 
camels and iDhourra, without the continual iraportatioa of which 
Shendy would isoon be in danger of famine. I'hc Dhourra caravans 

0 o 
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usually perform the joamey by thanselves, tiie inen^aom seldom 
joining. thetn* bu|^ forming ^H)^ans*of their own, liliey aFe inoflfe 
wealthy people |,hhit the Egy ptian .traders ; apd it isf not iare;to^iiee 
a man posscssin^teii camel i^fids of Da'mmour^ and a whole party 
of slaves. I was told the name of< a Sennaar merchant who. bought 
at Shendy the entire loads of an Egyptian caravan, consas tigg of 
thirty camels. ■ ■ 

Honey f in considerable quantity, is also imported from Sennaar, 
As far as 1 could understand, the Arabs about Sennaar collect wild 
honey in great quantity, but do not trouble themselves with keeping 
bee-hives near their own houses. § 

>■1 did not learn that any passage-duties, or customs^ are exacted 
^t Sennaar ; the only obstacle thrown jn the way of trade is that 
the king always forces his oiwn merchandize upon die buyer, before 
the private adventurers can enter into any bargains. The Sennaar 
merchants take in return from the Egj'ptian, traders Sembil and 
Mehlebj in large quantities, sugar, soap, and almost every article of 
the Egyptian and Souakin markets. Since the interruption of the 
direct communication between I^ennaar and Kordofan, the inhabi- 
tants of tho former place have been known to buy at Shendy Negro 
slaves brought from Kordofan, which they can obtain here at lower 
prices than their own Nouba slaves at Sennaar. During my resi- 
dence at Shendy, the route along the Nile to Sennaar was rendered 
dangerous, from the disputes that had aijsen between the Meks of 
Halfaya and Herbadjy; the caravans therefore preferred taking rtlie 
desert routfi, tfrhich lies parallel with, the river, at about one day’s 
journey inland, as far as Abou Ileraae, where they again Join the 
river; a single well is met with in this refute, at abdiPt’ llsee days 
from Shendy; and’ this evep is sometimes not taSen into the t>||^d; on 
)unf of the visits of the Bedouins Shukorye, of whom then^hnaar 
sople entertain great fears. ■ - • 

The arriial of the Kordofan caravans, at Shfendy is quite be^ortaio, 
and depends upon the caprice of the governor of Kbrdolan, who 
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often prevents the depurture of merchants, iB *^order to increatef hm 
dt^n commercial profits. Three months sometimes elapse witHhut 
^^f%mvBl, mfter which they come in rapid sikc^ssion. The road 
fhipiOt)eydh'(yawO (not Ibeit, as B^o^vne ^vrites^t,) the capital of 
Kordofttoj to Shendy, is quite'Safe; it is performed in about fourteen 
dayj^tof which the five last are through a desert without water. Wkh 
th& Kordofan caravans arrive also merchants from Darfour ; and the 
intercourse between Kob6, the capital of Darfour, and Obeydh, is 
Itoid to be at present very brisk, and quite safe. Kordofao has no 
othertislaves than those brought from Darfour; its own people, it 
seems, do not traffic with the southern Negro countries ; but since 
the arrival of the Mamelouks in Ddhgola, a direct trade has been 
opened between that country and Kordofan, the northern Hinits of 
which are said to be only six days distance from the frontiers of 
Ddngola. 

Th? arrival of every Kordofan caravan at Shendy fills the market 
with slaves, who constitute the principal import from thence. The 
Kordofan merchants bring likewise gum arabic, of the best quality 
known in the Negro countries;* Erdeyb, or Tamarinds; the gum 
Leban ; Natron from Darfouf*; Sheshme, the seed tised in Egypt 
for diseases of the eye; Shooshe, a small pea of Kordofan and 
Darfour growth ; the latter are of a fine pink colour, with a small 
black spot at one end, and are worn in strings as necklaces.* I'hey 
sell also ropes pf leather. The inhabitants of the countries on ftie 
Nile make their ropes and cords of the fibfous inner bark of tHfe 

»• Formerly the Sennaar c^avans brought as much as 2000 cwt. of gum aral^ic.nnnitfaiy. 
to Egypt; jjf r i g y*" * ‘l® "®* **^8 The gum arabic which is 

coUecte4^oin ffacacias, in the deserU of the Hedjaz, is known at fcairo under the name 
of Sain^ Embawy or rather Yembawy, from Yembo, ^*^)* The jnim arabic 

colle«t^.in the deserts of Suez, T^h, and in Mount Sinai, is called Comma Torka 
(Samegh.'Foii,. <| |^ from the Arabs of Tor; this is exportf^.lo no part of £urjQpr 

but F«mcer f'he Kordofao gum is of the best quality, small grained, and of the clearest 
white, 'iffee SiShaar gum^is'tess esteemed. 

oo2 ■■ 
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palm date-tr^^i' called >3^f ((_**!), or of reeds \iiltich giwint^the banks 
orthe river ; ijut^^ll^the western nations, where no date^tiSBesgroWj wh 
for their packa^B»s<^isted feathern thongs, which are 6f^fikt«^®ty 
and strength, a VSi’y important adt^anmge in travelling througb^the 
deserts with heavily loaded darnels?' These ropes are solch to 
Egyptian and Sonakin merchants, as are likewise large lea^ern 
sacks made of very thick ox-leather in Kordofan and Barfdlir. 
These sacks are used jbr the transport of Dhourra meal through the 
desert for the food of the slaves. Large water-skins (Key ^') madh 
of tfS-hides, in which traders who ha^e ipany slaves transport water 
through the desert: two of these Keys make a camel's Ipad ;• they 
keep the water much better than the smaller goats’ skins, and the 
tluckndss of the leather prevents it from evaporating so readily. 
Keys are a considerable article of conimercc between Daifour-lmd 
Egypt ; they are used in all the towns of Egypt, and partieularly at 
Cairo, to transport the water from the river to the town, for the daily 
use of the inhabitants. The Kordofan merchants bring likewise 
water-skins made of sheep-skins, in the manufacture of which great 
skill is shown, because the skins are preserved entire. The animals 
are killed by cutting off-lhe head ;* and those who slaughter them 
possess an art, unknown to the Arabian Bedouins; of taking off the 
skin without cutting it, by introducing the hand at the aperture in 
the throat, atmed with a small knife, and thus separating it entirely 
from the carcass'. A Kordofan water-skin has thus.no seams but 
where the legs are cut off, While the common ones are sewed up on 
three sidek. * ^Another import from Kordofan are large wooden 
dishes,' or bowls, carved, as it is said, out of the root of *5|arae tree ; 
they are rubbed with butter, and then held over the fiiJlpt^ive them 
a Thefe bowls' often supply the place of tliPOhina 

’l^are; vessels, dishes, cups, &c. which" id the more pohte parts of the 
Bist Hre placed UpOh shelves along the walls' of the sitth|§|I!pom, as 
ortihments. Some of these bowls are laige^ enough^ 
sufBcieut food for twelve persons; they are yery nicely%«rked ; not 
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■Jhe sinallott trftce of the instriAnonts with which ithcy alfe forn)ed%8ii> * 
;|3C ObsCrVCd-S'^’ 'jr ^ 

"«''*<d3?tfichi»feather8 brought by«*the Kordc^n ni^^ants arc also in 
grwt request. These merchants ate people of *teoderatc property ; 

• thfe j^ater part of them ’ have wives at Shendy and at Daii'our, as 
are^tHS at Obeydhr they buy up slaves at Daiibur, remain awhile 
wi^- their families at Obeydh, and then bring the^ slaves to Shenily. 
They have a better character for honesty thaw the people ol’Sennaar, 
but the favourable opinion entertained of them does not induce any 
one to trust them with goods upon credit. They take in retunvfront 
Shendy; a little Sembil and Mehleb, some antinmny and beads, a 
good deal of spices, especially cloves, which are in greatdemand'all 
ever the western countries; a little hardware; Dammour from Sea- 
aaar ; Egyptian linen ; Indian cotton stuffs imported from Souakin ; 
a few silk and cloth dresses front the Uedjaz, which are worn by the 
chiefs, who seem to be extremely fond of gaudy, showy dre.sses,a8 a 
mark of, distinction; some coffee beans; but above all, llcysh, 'or 
Indian agate beads. The common currency of Kordofan, besides 
Dhourra, is said to be small pieces of iron, with which milk, flesh, 
and Dhoken bread, are bought in the market. These pieces of iron 
are collected and. worked into axes and spear-heads. Cows are 
likewise taken as a medium of exchange. Slaves are often bought 
for..so many coWs; wild herbage for their food is so abundant, that 
nobody objects to keeping large numbers ol those animals in their 
court-yards. • 

•, * The most substantial of all the traders who at present frequent the 


Shendy market are the people from Souakin, or as they are more 
coranipi#f #lled in this part of Africa, the Hadharebc, or Had- 
harami; that is, people of Hadremaut, in South Arabia, from whence 
they=draw their origin* Some of these traders arc always found, ^t. 


Shdl^lpi^^ng my stay there two caravans took their departofe 
for Sotj^in;;; and onei large party arrived; and no month, passes 
withoutii(mie*^arrivals from that quarter. The. Iladliareb also visit 
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* theSennaat ^arketl^thdr caravans to' that place eitlrik' the roa^ 
b3«jS!ifett<ly,*or thei^Bihrer one bjpGoz Radjeb, on the^Adharti, froo^ 
whence they proe^ stm^ht liGrtisaMho desect to 'Sennai^ 
of the Hadharelje llso infrequent Obeydb in Kordofan, biij| n^in 
sufficient numbers to form a caravan of thbir own, and they, tbocofore 
join the native^radcrs. Theirt caravans are hailed at Shendy byrtlje 
Sehnaar and Kordpfan people, as the promptest purchasers d^^eir 
goods ; but theycrealj ^eat jealousy 'among the Egyptians, whose 
rivals they are in various articles of import. The Souakin trade 
sdpplies Shendy principally with India goods. Different’ sorts; of 
cambric (cju Bhff, and another sort called Benoueh) froaa 
Madras and Surat; and coarse muslins from Bengal iar&ipartly. 
wanted for the use of the Shendy and Sennaar inhabitants the'mselve^ 
but the greater part is given in exchange to the Kordofan merohanls' 
for slaves. They bring also spices, especially cloves, ginger (Zandjebil 
India sugar, Mokha beads, as they are called, though none 
ai^ made at Mokha; sandal wood, which is an article ^ofi con- 
sequence, and finds its way fi'om hence to .the countries west of 
Darfour, as far as BagCrm6; and all the articles of hardware 
imported by the Egyptians, in which, however, the latter can afford 
to undersell them. They also bring the Dhqfer, .which is taken by 
the Sennaar and Darfour merchants. It is the shell of an animal 
found in.the Red Sea, cut into small pieces, and us#d aaa pcrfupie, 
emitting a pleasant odour when held over the fire. Th§ pieces of the 
Dhofer, cut l^e ^ads, are much esteemed in the Hedjaz and Egypt, 

■ where the la^Os wear them as necklaces; they are of a blacky pc 
dark blue colour^ with veins of a lighter hue. The people 'of Souakin 
meport them likewise to Djidda. « . 

* T^ take in return goldj slaves, (Abysainians kv pre- 

.lielence,) and all the other artides of the Negrp trader- excepfc^gum 
aifl^ ; though^ tliey sometimes take this article also, |an||'^i<4t at 
Mokha, ta Engli^ and American traders, ifyery Soum^^alavan 
pu<fchases at Shendy a number of horses* of the D^t^llt breed. 
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which theyi^^selhto great advantage iirYeineB, at Ilodeyda, Lolweya, 
and as far 8«ath as Mokha. The cavalry of4ie Sherif Hamdiid, tlxi 
fwaseait ehief of Yemen, are mo||nt^ .almost etttirdy. upon horses 
fro»«itii^ngola, for*the good breed of native. horses is vary • 
sdafiBi ip Yemen. 

^The Souakin caravans, that go as far as Sennaar, bring from thcilce 
i IWFge quantity of tobacco, which they sell in the Yemen. These 
merchants enjoy more credit at Shendy than any others, because 
they are the richest and most numerous, all free Arabs theinselyeij, 
not ^sants, like those of Upper Egypt, or Blacks, like those of 
Kordofan; but composed chiedy of the best families of Souukin, 
and who' are prompt to revenge an insult; offered to any individual 
amongst them. They are always treated very politely by the Mpk, 
V) whom they make larger presents than any other traders. But I 
shall recur to this subject hereafter, under the head of Souakin, which 
at present is, next to Massouah and Cairo, the most im'portant slave- 
trading place in north-eastern Africa, beyond the limits of Soudan. 

The Udngola trade is of little consequence at Shendy. Tlu^ 
Dongoldwy bring dates, which they buy up in Mahass, and tobacco, 
the growth of their own country. - Dates are sent to Seiuiaar'and to 
Kordofan as presents to the chiefs, and are there considered, next to 
sugar, the most exquisite dainty they have. 

The female slaves who liav.e served an appreuticesbip in the 
houses at Dhngola are eagerly sought for by all traders, as expert 
cooks, and good servants.* » 

• From the concurrence of all these traders, Shendy hps become tlje 

comtticrcial town in the Black countries for the Egyptian.and 
Arabian slave-trade. These two trades, and the Abyssinjan, arc; 
closely allied to each other, and merchants of all the three countries 

* established themselves in Dihigoia, die)’ arcMindar the 
necesiity of prV^ring their Egyptian articles by the way of Shendy. The shortest road, 
which is across^the moimtaihs /aoni Korti, in the southern limits of D^iigola, is*hve days 
journey, lif it% ftot quite safe. 
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()ccasionallyvineet;each other upon tlie most distantvjmil^ of their,, 
respective trades: and the imports into Africa from north and 
cast are much the^shme. The limit of the tfad^sappeamlfa 

■be*Dar Saley, or j^haps Bagerme, to the West nnd north-*jviel!^^?'of 
J^artbui-. Although the countriesj to a considerable distance beyond 
those provinces, keep up an intercourse with Darfour, for t^ 
purpose of receiviqjg. Arabian and Egyptian merchandize, they are 
not accessible to coinnjercial enterprize; and merchants, with goods 
of any value, would in vain attempt to pass through the hostile tribes 
of- Arabs and Bedouins who people the Bahr el Ghazal, and the 
idolaltous African nations between Bagerm6 and Afnou. Beyond 
Bahr el Ghazal, towards, the' frontiers of Bournou, the Fes^tan, or 
Ztyla trade, as it is here termed, begins to exercise its influence, and 
spreads. from thence far westward across Soudan. Notwithstanding* 
my repeated questions on this head, (and such (picstions may be put 
to the Black traders without fear of exciting jealousy or suspicion,) I 
never could trace any regular intercourse, by means of caravans, 
between eastern and western Soudan; nor have I ever seen any 
merchants who came from the countries beyond Bagerme. Those 
persons who wish to engage in that direction join the Fezzan cara- 
vans at Burnou. The few Bornou people who come by the direct 
route through Bahr el Ghazal to Darfour are pilgrims who live by 
charity. The greater part of the slayes met with at Shendy are from 
the idolatrous countries in the vicinity of Darfour, Borgho, and Dar 
Saley. Thos% 'frora Bornou, who are easily distinguished by their 
tattooed skin,, never find their way to Shendy; such of tliem as are* 
seen in Egypt, came by the way of Fezzan. Few tbreiga trad^^ 
except Egyptians, visit Shendy. A few Y'embawy, or Arabians 
froqi yeinbo, arrive occasionally by the Souakin caravans, and there 
are**^otherS of the same people, who accompany the !^yptian 
cardvans, fqr there are considerable settlements of ^i^l^Wy at 
Kenne.and Gous,. in Upper Egypt.- Wheq I was at-Sliendyl there, 
were at Kordofan, two Yembawy and one Turk from ^dfctil;. the 
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latte^ had goni thither with a small adventure but bad 

sjiient his rntHBey in debauchery, and could not i»»e enough to carry 
haB^H sbaqjlllipto the northera coui^ries. Turki«b%merchants going 
fronlJ^pt to Darfour, and Sherifs’from the whose object 

iriipl^iinportune the chiefs for presents, occasionally come this way. 

was atShendy an Arabian came from Souaki#, who was of 
iSi^tnbe of Kefaay>>(^|»;), ^which is related to the great tribe “bf 
D^beyntt'()»a^),t near ,yerabor he toW me that he hud heard that 
theib were descendants of his own tribe of llefaay settled to the 
south of Sehnaar, and tliat he intended to visit them, in the hopO df 
obtaining some presents from them, as they had always manifested 
kitfdness to their relatives in the Hccljaz, especially to such as had 
undertaken die joprney for the purpose of saluting them. He knew 
tbe name, and the place of residence of one of the chiefs of these 
Refaay on- the river, about six days above Sennaar, and be left 
Shendj with the Sennaar caravan, on his way thither.. 

Persons from the Hedjaz and from Egypt sometimes pass by 
Shendy. on their, way to Sennaar, in search of young monkeys, 
which they teach to perform the tricks so amusing to the populace 
in the towns of Arabia, Syria, and Egypt. I was repeatedly asked 
w'hether I had not come in search of monkeys, for that my equip- 
ments appeared too shabby for those of a merchant. These monkey- 
hunters are held in contempt, because, as the Negroes say, they pass 
their whole lives. in making others laugh at them. ' . 

I have extended my remarks upon commerd to so great a. length 
because it is the very life of society in these countries. There% 
not% sin^fe family which is not connected, more or lessi with some 
branch of traffic, either wholesale or retail, and the people Of Ber- 
ber and Shgndy appear to be a nation of trhdcrs in die strictest sense 

* \i^b|^er l^use I mean the Osioanli, or Mohanimcdanfl of Bmwpe 

and A^l^injpir. ^ 

+ 1 wiiillS^jeheyne Arab at Cairo, who told ilie that the *t/ibe conubted of boA 
Bedouinilind ^IlM^ltori^. 
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of the wordf ' L few remarks to add upon the Baost^mpoRtant 

branch of their Commerce, the l^ave-trade. ' * v 

r calculate the tihttihfer ’of slav# sold Annually in theMi|narke^1lf 
Shendy at about fltfe thousand^ of^ urhbm about two thousdlid’five 
hundred are carried Off by the Sounkin merchants, and fi^ihen 
hundred by those of Egypt ; the remainder go to D6ng0la, aflU to 
ttfe Bedouins who live to the east'-bf? Shendy^HOwards the Attmrd 
and the Red Sea. - J have already ‘made some mention of the 
plaet^ from whence these slaves' come. Those brought from Kor- 
ddtanUo Darfour are, for die greater ' part, from the idolatrous 
couohdes of Benda^ Baadja, Fetigo, and Fertit, to the south hnd 
south-west of Darfour, from' twenty to forty days from KobbP; 
each of these countries speaks’ a separate langua^. The Darfot^ 
merchants trade with Fertit, which lies about twenty days distant 
from Kobbe, in a southerly direction f the country is mooBtainous^ 
and its inhabitants are wholly ignorant of agriculdire ;' but/ they 
have tast^'d luxury of Dhourra and Dokhen : and are said, in 
cases ofa'dearth of these grains, to sell even their own children to 
procure them! 

Far the largest proportion of the slaves, imported into Shendy 
are below the* age of fifteen. All of them, both male and female, 
are divided by the traders, with reference to age, into three classes: 
namely, Khonrasy (^Uai)» comprising .those apparently below ten 
or eleven years ; Sedasy those •above eleven and below 

fourteen or fifteen ; and Bale^ or grown up, those of fifteen 
and upwards. 'Tl|e Sedasy are the most esteemed ; when I was 
at Shcndy a male of this class was -worth fifteen or sixteen dollars, 
provided he bore the marks- of the smaft-poxi^ without which a boy 
is uot worth more than tWo'*diird8 of that price ; a female was worth 
from tV^ty to twenty-five Spanish dollars. The price of the male 
Kifinfcsy Was twelve, 6f female fifteen dollars:*' The mt^ Balegh 
s^cddom sells for more than eight or ten dollars; and .tbire.iePbdta 
s^all {iroportion'df this class, because it is tfioa^l bmli in^gypt 
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and n^rabia, that no great dependance can be placed npon any slave 
who has not been brought up in the ownefs iaoiily from an early 
age. Hence there is a great reluctance to the purchasing of grown- 
up slaves for domestic purposes, -or even lor labourers. The lia- 
legii#(are chiefly bought by the Bedouins, who employ them as shep- 
herds, ■ 'The Bisharcin have many of them in all their encampments. 
Gfcpvn-up female slaves^ although past the age of beauty, sometimes 
sell for as much as thirty dollars, if they are known to .be skilful in 
working, sewing, cooking, &c. In Syria few slaves arc kept; tliose 
which I have seen there are, for the greater part, im])orted by the 
caravans from Bagdad, ^od come from Souahel *on the Mozambik 
Coast. ■ 

^ Few slaves are imported into Fgypt, without changing masters 
several times, before they are finally settled in a family ; for instance, 
those from Fertit are first collected on -the borders of that country 
by petty merchants who deal in Dhourra. These sell them to the 
traders of Kobbe, who repair to Fertit in small caravans for thj^t 
purpose. At Kobbe they are bought up by the Darfour, or Kor- 
dofan traders, who transport them to Obeydh in Kordofan. Here 
they generally pass into the hands of other Kordofan dealers, who 
carry them to Shendy, for the ’Soudan merchants commonly limit 
their speculations to a single market ; thus the Kordofan people 
who trade to Darfour are difierent from those who visit Shendy, 
while, on the other hand, the Egyptians who trade to Shendy,only, 
are different from those who proceed forward to Semjaar ; and, in 
like manner, the Souakin traders are divided into Shendy and Sen- 
nakr merchants. At Shendy the slave is bought by some. Egyptian 
or Ababde. Upon his arrival in Upper Egypt he is disposed 
of either at Esne, Siout, or Cairo. In th^two first places, entire lots 
of slaves are taken off by merchants, who sell them in retail at Cairo, 
or in t|ih small towns of Upper Egypt, in each of which they 
stbp ftir 4 fetv days, in^jeir passage dowp the river. Even at Cairo 
they are uotifiilwSyB finally disposed of in the first instance. The 
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Khan of the slav^raders, called Okal-ed-djelabe, which is nc^ the 
mosque £1< A zhe vis oit>wded with pedlars and petty traders^ who 
often bargain with the merchants of Upper Egypt for slaves itiunei- 
diately after their arnva],;and content themselves with a smallqxofit 
for the re-sale. Again, there are merchants from Smyrna and42fiya- 
stantinoplc residing constantly at Cairo, who deal in n9thiqgd>ut 
slaves; these persons export tben^from Alexandria^ and it 
happens that they pass through three or four hands, betw*ben Alex- 
andiia and their final destination in the northewi provinces of 
Turkey. ' Such is the common lot of the unfortunate slav^ but 
many instances happen of a stiirmore rapid change of masters, t At 
Shendy and Esne I have seen' slaves bought and sold two or three 
times before they were finally removed from tlie market ; aftqj- 
which, perhaps, if the master at the end of a few days trial did not 
find them answer his expectations, he would again put tiiem up for 
sale, or exchange them for others. In fact, slaves are considered on 
t|^e same level with any other kind of merchandize,' and as such are 
.continually passing from One . merchant to another. The word Ras 
(head) is applied to them as to the brute species ; and a man is said 
to possess ten Ras Raging (JU^), or ten head of slaves,* in the same 
manner as he would be said to possess fifty Ras Ghanam, or,iiead 
of sheep. When the buyer is desired to take the slave away, it is 
usual to say, Soughe, drive him out, an expression which is 

applied only to cattle, as Soug el ghanam go damek (liCtjOi 
I have see^i among the young slaves on sale at Shendy, many 
children ,of four or five years old without their parents ; others of the 
same age are met with in the market, with their mothers ; and the 
traders so far show humanity, tha;t they seldom sell them separately;, 
when such a thing is done||tbe vender is in general reproached with 
being guilty of an act of cruelty. ' ‘ 

i-The traders, in buying slaves, are very attentive to their origin, 

* in the c(|ttdtry of Seniiifar the slave is not called Al>(f but%aghig. 
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bec^u^ rpng experience has proved to tliem that there is little 
variety of character- amongst individuals of the same nation. Thus 
l^Npubas wjho coriie from ^ehnaar are.said to have the best disposi- 
tions next to the Abyssinians and Gailas^and to bethe most attached 
tp^their masters. Of the Abyssinians, those from the northern pro-, 
videos, called Kostanis, are said to be treacherous and malicious, 
the Amaaras are noted for their amiable tempere. Of the 
western Negroes, those from Benda are the most esteemed, and next 
to .them those imported into Darfour from Borgho, a Mohammedan 
ciountry, whose inhabitants carry off their pagan noighbours. Tlie 
slaves from Fertit are said to be ferocious and vindictive, aud stand 
Jthetlowest on the list. 

•Few slaves arrive at Slicndy who have not already passed a 
considerable time in a state of slavery. The strongest proof' of this 
feet is, that I never saw any who could not make themselves under- 
stood in Arabic ; and the greater part of those imported from Dar- 
four and Kordofan, besides their own native tongue, and Arabic, 
have some acquaintance with the idioms of those countries. 

As soon as a slave boy becomes the property of a Mussulman 
master he is circumcised, and has an Arabic name given to him. 
They are seldom honoured with a true Mussulman name ; sudi as 
Hassan, Mohammed, Selim, Mustapha, &c. Most of them bear 
such names as these : Kheyr el illah ; y<ai Fadil 'lilah; 

Fadil Elwasia; ^ Jaber AVadjed; Om Elkhcyr, 

and the like. Sometimes the names are .more extraordinary, as 

Saijah cl Kheyr (good. morning), Djerab (leather sack). 
&c. &c. It very rarely happens that any uncircuracised boys c<i|nc 
from the west ; and I never knew any instance of a Negro boy follow- 
ing 4e,pagan worship of his fativer, and refusing to become Mus- 
sulman; though 1 have heard it related of many Abyssinian slaves, 
who, '.affer having been converted from idolatry to tlie Christian reli- 
gion, by the Aby,#8inian Copts, were sold by tliem to the Mussulman 
traders. I have been told of several of these slaves, jiarticularly 
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females, refusing to abjure their faith, when in the.h^rem 

of a Mohammedi^n^ that their masters .wtre hnalljr ^obliged to s^ll 
them, in the dread of Myin|t children s.bom. of a Christian mother, 
which would have been a perpetual ref^mmh to the father^ndlhis 
.offspring. In Soudan, the slaves, though made Mussulmans b^^e 
actof circumcision, are never taught , to read or to pray : and eyoQdn 
Egypt and Arabia this instructioo is seldom given to any buLlh^pe 
for whom their masters take a particular liking. It may be observed, 
nevertheless, that they are greater fanatics than the proudest Qlemas, 
and tjj^at Christians and Franks are more liable to be insulted by 
slaves than by any other class of Mussulmans. , ^ 

I inquired at Shendy whether any of the slaves were eun.uchs,<hut 
I ,was informed that no eunuchs were imported into toat place 
during my stay, and, that. Borgho, to the west of l)arfour, is the 
only country in eastern Soudan where slaves are thus mutilated 
for exportation. Their number, however, is very small; a f^ 
are carried to Egypt from Darfour, and the remainder Are. sent as 
presents by the Negro sovereigns to the great mosques at Mekka 
and Medina, by the way of Souakin. The great manufactory 
which supplies all European, and the greater part of Asiatic Turkey 
with these guardians of female yiitue, is at Zawyet ed-deyr 
a village near Siout in .UppSr Egypt, chiefly inhabited by Chris- 
tians. The , operators, during my stay. in that part of the country, 
were two Coptic monks, who were said to excel all their prede- 
cessors, in dexterity, and who had a house in .which* the victims 
Avere received. , Their profession is held in contempt even .iby i'thc 
vilest Egyptians ; but they are protected by the gov'ernment, to which 
they pay an annual tax; and the :great profits isvhich accrue to the 
owners of the slaves in consequence of their .undergoing this cruel 
^Operatkm) tmipts them to consent to an act wJiiieh many of them in 
-Iheir hearts abhor. The operation itself, however extraordinary 
it may appear, very seldom ^ p|oves fatal. I kno^ certainly, that 
0 ^; sixty boys upop whom it wa&*performed in the autoton of 1813, 
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two onlyi’ dieds-^and every person whom I qd^stiS^d on the 
subject in^SioUt, assiHfed me that even this ’wt& above the usual 
pfopoiitdiir the d^ths being ^Idora more tb^ two in a hundred. 
A^e greater number dntifei^go the operation ithinbdiately after the 
anival of the Darfour and Sennaar caravans from Siout, I Imd no 
opf^rtunity of witnessing *it, but it has been described to me by 
aCWipal persons Who have often seen it performed. The boys 
dbosen, are between the age of eight and twelve yetirs, for at a 
more* advanced age, there is great risk of its proving fatal.— Puer, 
corporC’ depresso, a robustis quibusdam hominibus, super mens^il 
continetur. Tunc emasCuJator, vinculis sericis saponc illitis, geni- 
tnha Comprimit, et cum ciiltro tonsorio (dum puer pro dolore 
animo deficit) ^quam celerriijnc rescindit. Ad hemorhagiam sis- 
tendam plagam pulvcre ct aren^ calid& adurunt, et post aliquot dies 
calido oleo inungunt. Dein vulnus cum emplastro aliipio, quod 
inter Goptos arcanum est, per quadraginta spatium dierum donee 
glutinetur curatur. Nunquam de celotomia sub hoc coelo audivi. * 
The operation is always performed upon tlie strongest and best 
looking boys ; but it has a visible effect upon their features Avhen 
they arrive at full age. The faces of the eunuchs whom I saw in 
the Hedjaz appeared almost destitute of flesh, the eye hollow, the 
cheek bones prominent, and the whole physiognomy ‘ having a 
skeleton-like appearance, by Avhich the eunuch may generally* be 
recognized at first sight 

A youth on whom this operation has* been successfully performed 
is worth one thousand piastres at Siout ; he had probably cost his 
master, a few weeks before, about three hundred ; and the Copt 
is paid from forty-five to sixty for his operation. This cnonnous 
profit stifles every 8«itimeot of mercy which the traders might other- 
wise antertain. Ab4lut one hundred and fifty eunuchs are made 
annually. Two years ago, Mohammed Aly Pasha caused tWA 
hundred young Darfour slaves to be mutilated, whom he sent as a 
present to the G rand Signor. The custom of keeping eunuchs has 
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greatly as well as in %i^l In Hie former 

country, harems 6f tbCPasbA%id*l^ sonl^^ 

think that moi^thilili^iee hu^till^ihuld 
still more uncdiftiiilili in th^> ls 

ditoger in the .disp^y -^w^ ahd^e ifidividual who^ili 
many female 

beconies a W the ’ ilpafcitjr of^ 1|[fe*^g6te 

Whit^ eunucltS%re t^ Turkish \ldmiifioii(?*«#^' 

Arabiil I haiiie teen 'sevet^riSiihn*^^ a StlHow or dadliflKy^s 
coraj^exlndi 1 Wte Mfdtined that slaves &r#often iwudli<fed% 
HiAdditiiK^ Ahii'dst all the'^euriucbs isf ^idUf ate' sent 16? 6iitetan-». 
tmopl#6nd Asia Minor. 


S'-Wlis 



Hf ,.s 




Among the slave girls who amve at^Shendy and §iout, 1 iWii l # W fe 
several who dre called ’^^ MukhaejA (consutae), 'IteRn arf 
ticffe-f- whi^h' hdS been' described by Mr. BrownetJ' I am ufiah^. 
to state whedter it is’ performed by theif.pai^rM 




» ■■ •% ■ ;'■•■ ^ 'A.f t 


During the wm^Uf the Shenf bf Mekka with ^^ud,: thd WKiefbf l^ 

Arab tribe of Kahtaa jvas partksila^^ obiioxioua to ibPSIferif, aa beibg zeal^ftt prose^jias 
otthe Wahabi fait^hr J^e Uiem P^son#a/ and telling 

already tilled individuals enough of their tribe, he ordered tHe whole to be mutilated and 
Kent to their hoipes. As they weie all ^o^n up men, two bWly survived the operafion ; 
these rejoined their families, and became afterwards most desperate enemies of the Sherif 
Glialeb-; one of killed the cousin of Ghaleb with his own baud, in battle ; tlie ot^er 
was kilted in cndeaVouriiig, on another occasion, to pierce throiigh the rai^'^pf Ghaleb’s 
cavatryi iii wd^^llSsf^fifevenge^ithself p^ updn ‘ifhb ^ SheriiT was feuch 

blamed f|)ii his cmefty, such an action .being very cohtrary fo the |e^raUy ^mpassioiiate 
dispositions of %e Arabs; I mention it to show that the ancient pn^pc&e of 
prisoners in this manner, as represented in the paintings on^s^vm! of the temples of tjp|a 
. Egypt» particulisrly ti Medine^ Habou, is hot'^quite forgotten : but the iftbve is the only 
instance iof the kind I #er heard of. ^ 

t Mihicohtigit digram quandam p4eil8m«*^^u^ haifb oped^qnem subierat, 

pudendi acu et tilo consuta mihi (liane de#cta fu#e>TOiiiii * ' ^ * * 

A]^ud Esne, Sioiit, eiXairo, totisores 'suht/l|iii 
4iitbvent, ^d vuihus baud raix>’ Wt^^ ^ r » > 

G. 1Srowne*s*Tpvel| Af^ p. ^47. The Skitne i^stom, ^ as that 
uflienftoneff in lithe liett"^ by Mir: Fr^ irt IhjT^ilmoires sur , 

J^Egypte; tome iv. p.'lfi5.*^ ^ ^ 
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countryi*or by the merchants, but I have reason to believe by the 
lattenv, Girls in this state are worth more than others; they are 
usually *|^ven to the favourite mistress or slave of the purchaser, 
at^ are oRen suffered to remain in this state during the whole of 
thbir life. 

llPhe daughters of the Arabs, Ababde and Djaatere, who arc of 
Asdbian origin, and inhabit the western bank of the Nile from 
Thebes, as high as the cataracts, and generally those of all the 
pet^le to the south of Kenne and Esne as far as Sennaar, undergo 
circumcision, or rather excision,* at the age of from three to six 
years. Girls thus treated, are also called Mukhaeyt (Wuku), but 
their state is quite different from that of the Negro slave-girls, Just 
mentioned. 

The treatment which the slaves experience from the traders, is 
rather kind than otherwise. The slaves are generally taught to call 
their masters Abouy my father), and to consider themselves 
as their children. They arc seldom flogged, are well fed, arc not 
over-worked, and are spoken to in a kind manner ; all this, how- 
ever-, results not from huifianity in the traders, but from an appre- 
hension that, under difterent treatment, the slave would abscond ; 
arid they are aware that any attempt to prevent his flight by close 


* Kxci.sio clitoridiif. The custom is very ancient. Strabo (p. ^84) say.s — xen toDto 
Tclov vuq avroif (toIj to iravTot ret yivvcup-iW xsi} to 

irf^iriftysiv, xal ru dijAfot Ixrifjivuy, oireg km rolg ’Iov8a/oif v^fufiov xal ovroi 8i tMv AiyJrrtoi. 

Its elTect in rendering them Mukhaeyt has not been noticed by the ancients. Cicatrix, 
post excisionem clitoridis, parietes ipsos vaginae, foramine parvo relicto, inter se glutinat. 
Cdm tempus nuptiarum adveniut, membranam, a qua vagina clauditor, coram pluribii.s 
prohubis inciditur, sponso ipso adjuvante. Interduni evenit ut operationein eHicerr 
nequeant sine ope mulieris aliqus) experta?, quse scalpello partes in vagin^ profiindius rr- 
scindit.. Maritus cra.stin^ die puni uxore plerumque habitat: unde ilia Araboriini .senten- 
tia, ** Leilat ed-dokhl6 messel Icilat cl fatouh” ({.^i sju yiu aUjJI au) i. e. post 
diem aperturse, dies initus. £x bac consuetudiiie fit ut sponsus nunquani dccipiatiir, et 
ex hoc fit ut.in .^^gypta Siiperiori innuptae repnlsare lascivias hominum parum student 
dicentes, ** Tabousny wala* takhergany" Sed quantum eis sit inviui 

haec continentia, post matriinonium demonstranti libidmi quam maxiroe indulgentes. 

Q Q 
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confinera^ wotoldi injure his health;, for the newly iriipoilted slaves 
delight in the .open air, and reluctantly enter houses, which*' th^ 
look upon as‘ prisons. But when are once.^io“ the .'dhAert, 5 «OTi 
the way to their final destination, this treatment is entirely chang^, 
the traders, knowing that the slaves have no longer any mean^d' 
escaping, give a loose to their savage temper. At Sliendy, 1 dlpfo 
overheard my companions, who, , althougli savage enough, were 
certainly not pf the worst class of slave^merchants, say to each otheVi 
when a slave had behaved ill, and they were afraid of punishing him, 
“ Let him only pass Berber, and the Korbadj will soon teach 'him 
obedience.” The Souakin tfaders with whom I afterwards travelled, 
showed as little humahity, after we had passed Taka. The healdi 
of the slave, however, is always attended to; he is regularly fed, 
and receives his share of water on the road at the same time that 
his master diinks ; and the youngest and most delicate of the 
females are permitted to ride upon camels, while all 'the others 
perform the journey on foot, whether it be to Egypt or to Souakin, 
as they had done from Darfour to Shendy. The hardiness of the 
young slaves is very extraordinary ; affer.* several successive days 
march at the rate of teh or’tyvelve hours a day, I have seen them 
in tlie evening, after suppet, playing together as if they had enjoyed 
• a long rest. Females, with children on their backs, follow the 
caravan on foot and if a camel breaks down, the owner generally 
loads his slaves with the packages. Jf a bt^ can only obtain in 
the evening a little butter with his. Dhourra bread, and some grease 
every two or three days, to smear his body and hair, he is contented, 
and never complains of fatigue. Another cause which induces the 
merchants to treat the slaves well, is their anxiety to dissipate that 
horror which the Negroes all enteitain of Egypt snd of the .white 
people. It is a common opinion in the black slave countries, that 
the Oulad er-Rif* (oL^roJj), or children of Rif, as the Egyptians 

* Rif is the Btase given to Eg^pt throughout those cotpitries ; it means properly a low 
ground abounding m water. 
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are theif called, (fevour the slaves, who are transferred thitlicr for 
that pacpose .♦ Of course, the tracers do every thing in*their power 
fer destroy this belief, 'but notwithstanding all their endeavours, 
ilis nevereradicated from the minds of the slaves. Another terrible 
«||prehension which they have is of a small jumping animal, Avhich 
are told will live upon their skin, suck their blood, and leave 
th^ not a moment’s rest. By Ibis description tljcy mean fleas, 
which are entirely unknown in the interior jjarts of Soudan, ami of 
which the most curious stories are told by the people of the country, 
in enumerating the superior advantages of their own country over 
those of Egypt. Other vermin, howevtr, more to be dreaded than 
fleas, are too common among them. ‘ The fear of being mutilated 
on' their arrival in Egypt, operates powerfully also upon the minds of 
the young slaves. 

Slave-boys are always allowed conrplete liberty within the yard of 
the house; but the grown up males, whose characters cannot be 
depended upon, or whose dispositions are unknown, are kept in 
olose confinement, well watched, and often chained. On the 
journey they are tied to a long pole, one end of which is fastened 
to a canicl’s saddle, and the other, which is forked, is passed on 
each side of the slave’s neck, and tied 'behind with a strong cord, 
so as to prevent him from drawing out his head ; in additibn to this, 
his right hand is, also fastened to the pole at a short distance fron» 
the head, thus leaving only his legs arid, left arm at liberty ; in this 
manner, he marches the whole day behind the camel; at night 

* *A curious proof of this Jiappencd while I was in Upper Egypt; a great man who 
had bought t^o girls at Siout from the Darfour caravan, soon afterwards made a party 
with some friends to spend an afternoon in the cool caves in the mountain behind Siout, 
and ordeAd the two girls to attend him. When {hey entered the caves, they immediately 
conceivedit to be the place destined for their immolation; and when the knives were 
produced to cut the meat that had been brought for dinner, one of them ran oflT, atid 
endeavoi^^d to escape, while the other threw herself on the ground, imploring the 
company to spare her. It reiiyiired a Considerable time to convince them that their fears 
were ill-founded. 


Q Q 2 
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he is takito Irom the pole and put in irons. While on'^iy route 
to Souakin, 1 saw several slaves. carried along in this waj^;/ Their 
owners were afraid of their escaping, or of becoming themselves 
the objects of their vengeance; and in this manner they would 
continue to be confined until sold to a master, who, inUmdingl^ 
keep them, would endeavour to attach them to his pei^m#'In 
general, the traders seem greatly to dread the effects of suddeo 
resentment in their slaves; and if a grown up boy is only to be 
whipped, his master first puts him in irons. . ' 

It is not uncommon to hear of a slave-dealer selling his own 
children bom of Negro ^omen ; and instances occur daily of 
their disposing of female slaves who are pregnant by them ; in 
such cases, the future child of course becomes the property of the 
purchaser. Most of the traders have old slaves who. have been 
for many years in their service ; these are placed over the young 
slaves bought in trade, and become very useful in travelling; but 
even these, too, I have seen their masters sell, after they had become 
members as it were of the family, merely because a high price was 
offered for them. It is vain to expect in a slave-trader any trace of 
friendship, gratitude, or compassion. 

Slave-girls are every where thirty percent, dearer than males of 
the same age: They are called in these countries Kademc (jkaU.), 
and not DJarf re as in Egypt. The finest of them are kept 

by the trader!' themselves, and are^alled Serrye ; their niasters 
allow these girls great liberty, which they often abuse. It is falsely 
asserted by the caravan traders in Egypt, that it is a custom among 
them to respect the chastity of the handsomest female slaves on 
the contrary, the traders do not observe the slightest decOrum in 
their intercourse with the slave-girls. During our journey to 
Si^akin, where the cardvan often encamped. On account of the 
a|»jprehensibn of danger, in one large circle, I frequently .witnessed 
siimes of the most shameless indecency, vfhich the trade)^, who 
were the principal actors, oftly laughed at I may venture to state 
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(whatevtt may be the opinion at Cairo), that ve^ few female 
s^ves 1^0 have passed their tenth year, reach £(gyp]t or Arabia in 
a state of virginity. . The grandees, and rich people of those coun- 
tries, taker care never to buy grown up females from the traders, 
«^B|^pt for servants ; botthey often purchase very young girls whom 
th%^oducBte among their womei^. 

il^ung slaves are bought upon trial.; at Shendy, one day’s trial is 
allowed, in Egypt three days are usually granted. Girls are often 
delivered in this manner fojr Tadjrebat leifat as it is 

called, and the person may return a girl witliout alleging any 
other r^son than that he dislikes her, im litde do these savages cuo' 
%bout cherishing a sense of shame or honour in their female slaves, 
who, of course, whenever they remain any length of time in a 
trader’s hands, acquire the most depraved habits. Sometimes young 
slaves are sold under the express condition that they shall not b(‘ 
retymed. 

There are ceitain defects (yj*® Aayoub), which if met with in the 
male slave, authorize the purchaser to return him, even so long as a 
fortnight after he has bought him, unless, in making the bargain, 
he has renounced this right. Of these defects, the principal arc : 
1. snoring at night, which is considered as a capital defect ; 2. si 
mingit dormiens; 3. grinding and rubbing the teeth upon ea<‘li 
other during sleep ; this is much disliked, from an idqa boy 

who does so will never become atUiched to his nmster : 4. any 
disease which has not been completely cured, or recurs while in 
the hands of the purchaser, as intermittent fever, itch, &c. &c. 
In buying *a slave it is carefully observed, and inquired, whether 
or not he has had the small-pox; those who have not had it .sell 
for less than the others. Traders have told me, that in Darfom 
and Koedofan, one-fifth, upon an average, of the young slaves, 
die of the small-pox, , 

Many of the tradeis engage their female slaves to turn .t|^ir 
beauty to profit, which ^ey aftenvards share with them. In our 
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caravanj'llpheiO^ iny companions openly sold the favours one of 
his femigjtSB ior ^ttvQ^ measures of Dhourra, of which li0alw^s 
received one. This man also, when a fiiyoiipte little slavei^^ girl 
died during our stay at * Shendy, with ^ utmost iiidiffere^Be 
ordered the body, after stripping it of ever^ rag of Dajpi{ppur|.:j^ 
be laid on an ass and carried to Jiie ' Nile to be. tlwovm 
true, indeed, that slaves are very seldom buried, the corpsf •■j^ing 
usually thrown into the , river. 

The merchagts take great care to tprevent any improper inters 
course between the slaves themselves, always separating the ’hnys 
from the -^rls at night ; tlnsds not so much done from jealousy, 
because the pregnancy of the females diminishes their 
frequently occurs, howeveiv notwithstanding all their vigilance ; and 
it is generally found that every female has some favourite among her 
master’s slaves. It is a received opinion also in all the countries 
where the slave-trade prevails, that a female black conceives more 
readily from her intercourse with a black male, than with a stranger. 
If^a female proves pregnant uinier these circumstances, no means 
are left untried by the trader who owns, her, to procure abortion. 
She is compelled to swallow potions which are, supposed to have tlijs 
effect; and I have several times even seen masters beating pregnant 
wchnen in a inftnner, that evidently showed that it was for this pur- 
})Osc.| It is a'^eneral observation in the East, tliat a female slave, 
when pregnant, easily acknowled|^s the true father; and several ■ 
instances have come within my own knowledge, .where sucl^ an 
avowal, wWch they might easily have avoided, has subje$|^ them to 
great hardship. In Egypt, where almost every fani% ke^ps a 
couple of slave-servants, abortion is still more common. is con- 
sidered as being far from a criminal net. - The^fayour|te fegi^es are 

S n admitted by theif mtoters to ibe OT ^dnnjkinn^parties, 

rb the^great joke is to intoxicate th%girls. . .m; «. • ,* 

^hat l have seeJfl 6nfd-biBPdv6f,Abe Negi^s has made^$§|p.%pn- 
ceivexa very indtffefebt opinion of their^eneral character ; but I 
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ought to*ILdd that I have not yet seen tliem in their native ^l<huntries, 
beifore they fell ihto the hands of these vile trader^; %hd would spoil 
tlie niHdeit and naost amiable di8|)Ositions. I haw found, however, 
y#y few in^nces of slaves being sincerely attacheil to their masters, 
etisn wteia well treated by them. Thdir general vices is an incov- 
ri^We^^bbornness and haughtiness of temper, and many of tliein 
betjay a deadly rancour ahd spirit of revenge; but in general the 
treachmous disposition discernible in the chijdren even of die free 
Arabs of the 'Nile and of Nubia, is certainly not to be found 
among them. They are lazy and slovenly, and will not work but 
when forced to do so. They seem to be almost entirely devoid ol 
i^ery feeling but that of gratifying their appetites; and provided the 
slave . is well led, and receives a regular allowance of butter and meat, 
and of grease to besmear his body, he cares little for the stripes 
or curses he receives. The merchants say: “ Never trust a black 
slave; whip him well, and feed him well, and the work will be 
done” f :<). 1 know not 

whether the maxim is founded in truth or not, but it is certainly 
that by which the merchants are guided, when they are no longer 
afraid of thdr slaves escaping. The slaves, nevertheless, whether 
from strength qf mind, or from a brutal apathy, manilcst the same 
propensity to mirth and frolic. In intellect, I think they are much 
upon a levd witli the Negro Arabs, and little lower than the inhabi- 
tanta of £lgypt and Syria ; nor should ! much blame their obstinacy; 
if it were not too often accompanied by malignity. I have already 
observed tHht difforent characters are assigned to diflerent countries, 
and all tliat 1 observed of them has not dimmished my belief; that 
with pro||»feducation the Black nations might be taught to approach, 
and, pdi^ps; to equal the white. 

• ThougMhc slaves endure the greatest fatigue, they are noto^ 
hardiefi^iwtitution than Europeans; indeed, 1 have reason to bch<w 
that, tipoa the whole, they are moreffrequently attacked by diseasl^ 
when ill;4they certainly endure them much less patiently. It is a 
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saying among the traders that “ A blow (i. e. illness) which scarcely 
makes an Arab stagger, knocks down a slave.” The most common 
disease among them is inflammatory fever, to which the people Of 
Shendy also are very subject. The remedies applied by them ite 
cupping on the legs, and a drink made of infusion of tamarinds, bill 
the disorder carries off great numbers of the slaves, and especially 
those who have endured a fatiguing journey, which is, perhaps, 
chiefly owing to their, ex posing themselves to cuirents of air while 
perspiring, and to their sleeping the whole night quite naked. I 
heard many people complain of bile, which is occasioned, perhaps, 
by their immoderate use of the ill-fermented Bouza. Piles (Bou- 
assir, are very common among the country people, less among 
the slaves. The only remedy they know or practise for it is caute- 
rising, by the application of a red-hot iron to the parts. I first saw 
here the Fertit, or genuine Guinea worm, although it is not unknown 
among the slaves, and Soudan merchants who come to Upper 
Egypt. It seems very common in Soudan, and I also saw it in 
Arabia. The worm does not attach itself exclusively to the leg : .1 
have seen it issuing from the arm, the breast, and the knees, though 
its favourite place seems to be the calf of the leg. Persons are more 
rarely attacked with it in Shendy than in Kordofamand Darfour; 
and great numbers of the slaves and traders coming frdm the two 
latter places are affected by it. 'J’hough it occasions great pain, it 
does not prevent the sufferer from walking until the very approach of 
death. I have been shown persons who had been repeatedly 
attacked by it, but who had always had the good fortune to descry 
the worm breaking through the skin, when they were able, with 
patience, to draw it entirely out; for it proves mortal only when it 
does- not issue through the skin, or when, having issued, it is after- 
wards broken off in the act of drawing out. Even in the latter case 
m^hy persons are cured. In Kordofan and Darfour the attack of 
the Fertit is universally ascribed to the animal matter contaitied in 
the Avater which is drank after the first rains. 
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In Soudan it is rare that male slaves are emancipated (Maatoug 
but we find many females who have obtained their liberty. It 
in different in Arabia and in Egypt, where a slave very seldom 
niinains in a respectable family for a series of years without Ijciug 
ande freej and then he is either married to a female slave of the 
faihily, or remains voluntarily as a servant, and receives wages. Jl 
isi a general custom in these latter countries to emancipate overy 
female slave who has borne a child to- her master. It is then consi- 
dered discreditable, especially if the child is a male, not to present 
the mother with the Tezkeret el Nekah marriage 

contract, signed by the Kadhi, which is the only marriage ceremony 
used on those occasions. If the child dies after this marriiigc, it is 
not considered improper to divorce such a wife, but provision must 
in that case be made for her. As the number of wives is limited by 
the Mussulman law to four, it sometimes happens that the rich people 
^^p, besides tlieir four wives, several of these emancipated female 
slaves, who live with them as mistresses. 

Slavery, in the East, has little dreadful in it but the name; male 
slaves are every where trciited much like the children of the I'amily, 
and always better than the free servants. It is thought a mean 
action to sell a slave after he has' been long resident in a family. If 
a slave behaves ill, he is generally sent into the country to work as a 
labourer in the fields of his master. Female slaves who are servants 
in families, are not so well off as males, because they generally sutler 
much from the jealousy of their mistresses. It is only by the Turkish 
sddiers that slaves are ill-treated. They purchase, in Upper I^ypt, 
slave boy», whom they rear in their service, and who, after they have 
come to a cerUiin age, and learned the Turkish language, are clothed 
and armed as soldiers, and enlisted into the company or corps of 
which theirAinaster is the chief. He then draws the monthly pay of 
his s^ve femn the governor, as he docs that of every other sold^; 
for,a«oordlDg to the regulations of the Turkish army, the captain^ 
Binbasby, receives the fpy for ,the number of men whom haS’ 
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under his coniiiiand, and distribuMs it among than. . Itthul hecomes 
a source' of emolument to him to enrol slaves^ toi^whose services the 
government never objects, and whose pay goes into his own pocket, 
as he is subject only to the obligation of feeding and clothing then. 
Great numbers of Black soldiers have, in this manner, been intjBOH 
duced into the Turkish army in Egypt; it was even thought that 
Mohammed Aly Pasha had formed the plan of orgaidzing a body of 
Black troops, and of drilling them according to the European 
manner; but the great dislike to this innovation expressed by his 
principal officers, appears to have made him abandon it. At present, 
from six to eight hundred slaves are bought up annually by the 
Turkish officers in Egypt. 

In the southern countries a slave brought up in the family (I do 
not here speak of the traders) thinks himself superior to every other 
person in it except the master: he is admitted to all the family 
councils, is allowed to trade, or to engage in any other business cp 
his own account, and to do just as he pleases, provided he proves a 
bold fellow, and in case of emergency can wield a sword in his 
master’s defence ; he may then misbehave at pleasure, without the 
fear of punishment. If a slave kills a free man his master is obliged 
to pay the price of blood, otherwise his own family becomes exposed 
to the retaliation of the relations of the slain; for the death of a slave 
who commits murder is not deemed a sufficient atonement for the 
blood 0^ a free man. 

In Arabia and Egypt the law ^ves to the slaves one great ad- 
vantage; if they are discontented with their master, and decidedly 
determined not to remain with him, they have the right insisting 
upon being sent to the public slave-market, (Bea6ni ii Souk el Sul- 
taun, ^UaJuJV j (^)> to be resold. The owner may at first 
r^use to part with hiis slave, but if, having overcome fear of 
exposing himself to the effects of his master’s rage, the slave finds an 
opportunity of making his demand^ in presence of respeetaUe^wit- 
nesses^ and persdverra in this conduct, he 'must at last ^ect his 
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purpoaftk »i»-Some slaves are less able to take advantage of this privi- 
ly, which the law grants to all, from being shut up in the harem, 
where no one heavs their complaints except those who are the cause 
dfthem. 

• 'According to the most moderate calculation, the number of slaves 
actttally in Egypt is forty thoysand, two-thirds of which numticr are 
males, and the rest females. There is hardly a village in whicli 
several of them are not found, and every person of property keeps at 
least one. During the plague in the spring of 1815, upwards of 
e^ht thousand slaves were reported to the government to have died 
in Cairo alone. I have reason to believe, however, that the numbers 
exported from Soudan to Egypt and Arabia, bears only a small pro- 
portion to those kept by the Mussulmans of the southern countries 
themselves, or in other words to the whole number yearly derived by 
purchase, or by force, from the nations in the interior of Africa. At 
Berber and Shendy there is scarcely a house which does not possess 
one or two slaves, and five or six are frequently seen in the same 
family, occupied in the labours of the field, tending cattle, &c. &c.; 
the great people and chiefs keep them by dozens. As high up the 
■ Nile as Sennaar the same system prevails, as well as avcsI wards to 
Kordofan, Darfour, and thence towards Bournou. All the Bedouin 
tribes also who surround those countries are well stocked with slaves. 
If* we may judge of their numbers by those kept on the borders of 
the Nile, (and I was assured by the traders, that slaves were mqre 
numerous in those distant countries than even at Shendy,) it is 
evident that the number exported towards Egypt, Arabia, and 
Barbary, is very greatly bdow what remains within the limits ol 
Soudan^ From what fell under my own observation at Berber and 
Shendy, 1 believe that the slaves of both sexes on the borders of th<‘ 
Nile from'Bhrber to Sennaar^ amount to not less than twelve thousand. 
As Ae population of Darfour, according to Mr. Browne, is two 
Kundi)id'>tbousand^ there are probably- twenty thousand slaves in that 
Mbgdbii; and every ncciwnt agrees ih proving that as we proceed 
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farther westward into the populous countries of Dttr Saley^dSftumou^ 
Bagerm^, and the kingdoms of Afnou and Hao'ussa, the proportion 
of the slave population does not diminish. 

* The laudable efforts made in Europe, and particularly by England^ 
to abolish the slave-trade, will, no doubt, in time, extend a beneficial 
influence over the Negro countries of Western and South-western 
'Africa, from whence slaves have hitherto been drawn for the supply 
of the European traders but there does not appear to be the smallest 
hope of the abolition of slavery in Africa itself. Were all the outlets 
of Soudan closed to the slave-trade, and the caravans which now 
carry on the traffic with Barbaij, Egypt, and Arabia, prevented 
from procuring further supplies, still slavery would universally 
prevail in Soudan itself; for as long as those countries are possessed 
by Mussulmans, whose religion induces them to make war upon the 
idolatrous Negroes, whose domestic wants require a constant supply 
of servants and shepherds, and who, considering slaves as a medium 
of exchange in lieu of money, are as eager to obtain them as other 
nations might be to explore the African mines, slavery must continue 
to exist in the heart of "Africa; nor can it cease until the Negroes 
shall become possessed of the means of repelling the attacks and’ 
resisting the oppression of their Mussulman neighbours. It is not 
from foreign nations that the Blacks can hope for deliverance ; this 
great work must be effected by themselves, and can be the result 
only of successful resistance. The European governments, who have 
settlements on the coasts of, Africa, may contribute to it by commerce, 
and by the introduction among the Negroes of arts and industry, 
which must ultimately lead them to a superiority over the Mussul- 
mans in war. Europe, therefore, will have done but litde for the 
Blaeks, if the abolition of the Atlantic' slave-trade, which is Unfling, 
when compared with the slavery of the interior, is not follotved up by 
some wi^e and grand plan, tending to the civilization of the conti- 
n^inf. None presents a fairer prospect than the education of the sons 
of Africa in their bwn.cbonfry, and by thdr own couiitfymeb, 
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previously educated by Europeans. Faint hopes, however, can be 
entertained that the attention of European governiucnis will be 
turned towal*ds the remote and despised Negroes, while selfishness 
and a mistaken policy have prevented them from attending to the 
instruction of their own poor. 

What I have said on the manners of Berber is applicable, iu every 
respect, to Shendy, where the habits of the people are equally 
dissolute. The chief of Shendy, however, jjossesses much morji* 
power than the Mek of Berber, and keeps the violence and rapacity 
of his subjects in check. The inhabitants of the district are all free 
Arabs; oftliesethe Djaalein are the most numerous, and next to 
them the following: 1. Ababdc, who' pretend to be descended from 
the same Djidd (a») or forefather as those of Egypt; namely, 
Selman, an Arab of the Beni Ilelal, the great eastern tribe which 
emigrated into the northern parts of Africa, as far as Tunis, after tlie 
Mohammedan conquest; 2. Battakhein 3 . El Hamdeh 

these, I understand, are acknowledged as relations by tlie 
' Arabs of the same natne who inhabit the neighbourhood of Luxor 
and Karnak, in Upper Egypt; Luxor has hence received the name 
of El Hamdye, and is more generally known in Upper Egypt by 
that appellation. The several tribes are constantly (juarrelling with 
each other, chiefly respecting the retaliation of blood, to which, 
among the eastern Bedouins, the near ndations are liable; but it 
appears to me that those nice distinctions which 1 have detailed in 
my description of the Bedouins, are not here attended to. Among 
the Djaalein the price of blood is one thousand Tob Dammour, 
equivalent, at the present time, to three or lour hundred Spanish 
dollars. If the relations of the slain agree to Uike it, which seems to 
expose them to less obloquy than a similar action does in Arabia, the 
murderer pays the sum by instalments; a regular account is kept, 
and credit given for the smallest sum paid to the family of the 
deceased by the murderer or his fainily, even if it be no more tiian a 
ditfle iMead, or a few handfuls of Dhourra. Many years may pass 
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jbefore the whole sum ii paid, and during this tifiih lhe pOlftieiiicety 
the peace. ‘ ■ - ' ■ 4 f : '*■- 

liie Djaalein have the cKa*»(^ ctf }»ing treacheixrai, 
common to all the Afabs of these countries; arid they hawe not yet 
so' much degenerated from their forefathers^ 'id not to imow. diat 
good ^th is held the first of Arab virtues: I have often heard the 
Djaalein boast of their sincerity to those to whom tibey have ple(%ed 
their word as friends 01; companions; but this chafact^^ whidi they 
give of themselves, is not confirmed by the general opiniom* 

All these Arabs have two tribes of mortal enemies, the Shukorye 
and the Kouahel names which are both Arabic hr 

their formation. They inhabii to the south and south-west of the 
others, and make- frequent inroads upon the Djaalein^ plundering 
the country, and driving off the cattle. Some of the Shukorye live 
on the banks of the Nile near Abou Heraze, but the greater part of 
them lead a pastoral life in the Eastern desert. The Kouahel are 
said to extend as far as the country of Dender, and some of then! are 
found on the Atbara. Both , tribes speak the Arabic language. 
During my stay at Shendy the Djaalein returned from a successful 
expedition against them, bringing back a booty of two hundred 
camels taken. from the hostile encampment which was then about 
four days distant from Shendy. In the Syrian and Arabian deserte, 
in like manner, there is scarcely an Arab tribe of any importance 
which has not a national enemy in some equally powerful tribe ; the 
warlike spirit an,d rivalship of the young men of both parties being 
kept up by continual expeditions against ^ch other. 
however, seldom occur between tribes ’who are immediate neighbriurs : 

^ Pfifthe death pf a Djaaly chief at Shpody^ I ww the /emale 
M^ailpiag through all thd principal streets and places, uttering the most lamennu^e ho^ngt. 
TB^i^ tidies were half naked, and the" little clothijig they on watf^nr illjjs; whMS||fte 
he|iid» face, mul bteast^ being almost entirely coyerod with ashes, they had altogether almost 
ghl^ldy iippeai^ 

echoing their howUngf/ ind contmuidly clasping their rianc^.* . Several 

in the eirening, and small dishes outlie flesh sent to all merclants.'^’^^ 
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amotl; wibm ailtough war oftea happens, k is generaJly soon «uc< 
(Seeded peace and alliance. - > 

All.lhe Arabs of the southern countries, excepting those who 
hihabit the Talley of the >Nile, besides their daily movements from 
Oiie’Spot to another^ make two general movements in the year. * la 
the summer they retire towards the mountains, where springs and 
pa^irage ate more abundant than in die parched plains ; during tlie 
rains they spread themselves, with their docks^ oyer the wide expanse 
between the Atbara and the Nile, which* in that season is clothed 
with abundant pasturUge. The'Kouahel are said to be less numerous 
but more powerful than the Shukorye; tliey are both, nominally at 
least, Mohammedans; it is said tlmt their (mtUe are admirable. 

Though I remained only a month at Shendy, and in a situation 
not at all favourable for such inquiries, some gcogmphical informa- 
tion respecting the surrounding countries may reasonably be ex- 
pected from me. In the Appendix will be found some details of 
this kind respecting the western countries, which, howijver, arc the 
less interesting as Mr. Browne has already elucidated the geography 
of those parts. Of the countries to the south I was unfortunately 
unable to obtain any information, nor of those between Shendy and 
Habbesh, to the eastward. Tiiis was not owing to indolence or 
indifiesent^e; but to my situation with the caravan, which rendered* 
it extremely difficult for me to take any notes whatever. Surrounded 
on all sides by curious observers of my conduct, and having no 
other protection than that which poverty gives, I knew that if 
stlipicion was once excited, it would end in my ruin. Accurate and 
detjdtod statements of positions and distances could only have been 
a e(|pir ed by expressly questioning the traders on this head ; but 
ncUi^y showed afiy inclination so for to oblige a person from whom 
iio>’^rofit wiu to be derived, and to have paid* for information would 

^ Greek whom I virited part of the Bauran, aouth of Damascu*, made 

paras fhr eyeiy w he^ gave pie on curlOua aobjeets, and one part for dm 

village, ar|^rab down, from bia'fnformation j for dVCry 

Greek inscriptionne found for me to copy, he received five pafos. t 
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rendered me a subject of conversation and inquiry tlti'ougb the 
whole town, where I was already but too conspicuous an objectfi*^^ 
often indeed attempted to entice people from Sennaar into familiar 
conversation, by sitting down near them, mid filling their pipes with 
my own tobacco ; but they soon got tired of my qu^tions concerning 
the southern countries, and put the strangest constructions upon 
them. Such infoiToation, therefore, I could only have dferived from 
casual conversations during a long stay. Had I been known as a 
Frank traveller, like Bruce in Abyssinia, and Browne in Darfour, I 
might have made the best use of my leisure'time, without thereby 
endangering my person much more than it would otherwise have 
been. But my case was different: I had succeeded in keeping my 
secret: I had still a very dangerous road before me, nor could I ever 
have hoped to reach the sea, had any suspicions been excited 
concerning my travelling projects; at least such was my firm belief. 
In asserting that I was unknown, I do not mean to claim the merit 
of extraordinary prudence, but merely to inform the reader upon 
what depended my success.* I must be allowed to add, that if 
future travellers should hear me described, in these countries, as a 
Frank, they will have no right to disbelieve on that account the 
other parts of my personal history during this journey. For although 
the people of Daraou will undoubtedly at last discover who the poor 
man was who travelled with them, I was certainly unknown during 
the journey. 

Mr. Browne, in the course of his two years residence at Darfour, 
collected highly valuable information concerning the Ne^o countries 
surrounding that kingdom, but I have little doubt, that l||iO-<j>ad 
opinion which the Darfour people entertained of him, was 0|^ll|jda 
great part to suqji inquiries. The same thing wotdd have happened 
to, him in any other pait of Soudan, had he been permitted to quk 

AsvjpBi ^8 I am able to judge, the road to Seonaar is pr^ctic^Ie tp a Qbrist^n or 
Fraijik traveller, or to an experienced person of iny nation; bbt the roptes from thirllile 
towardB tlie Red ^Sea are impracticable to any pne cannot appear a nativ#triMillr*.^ 
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P*!^*** ^ l^ve frusti^l^fchis view|^^'|^ 

l^rk i^iaot purpose ef djp(;rs|pting from the mfpsj^ 0 

the 'swpe whose ^endship for ine ^ 

^apd^tp whose < excellent advice «J[ owe npich^ldVipx 
ift. fpr the sitke of those wl^ may succeed 
pillup. tl^ssp'OlhseryationSf . When Alt. Browpe undert6ok jo ucp^y 
tcii. jl|at|puf Jhe y?;# pot possessed of that knowledge of Arabic, and of 
Arab manners^t^iucb. be afterwards acquired; unable therefore lip 
attempt to ppps for a .native of the Levant, he never assumCfl any 
Other name than that of a Frank, justly thinking that it would be 
more to his advantage to inuintain bis native character, hotyever little 
it might be respecjted in. those parts, than by an awkward imitation 
of native dress and manners, to expose himself to still worse conse- 
quences, and Jo the hourly dread of being discovered. Bpt eve%m 
a Frank he would have been more secuje in tlie character of a 
mercantile adventurer, than in that of a physician, whieli;.^is a pro- 
f(^on quite unknown in these countries. During my stay at Siout, 
in. ,^pper Egypt, I became acquainted with a man -who had seen 
iklr. Browne .ia>Darfour, and in whose brotlier’s house Mr. Browne 
hj|d>- spent a considerable part 'of his time. He told me that Air. 
Browne, during his journey from Siout to Darfour, was busily, occu- 
pied/h writing down the daily occorrenccs, and in inquiring after 
the names of all the hills and valleys met with on the road ; tbpt be 
had apiece of lead, with wliicb he wrote, and which never faile<ybitn. 

^ thfe English (the than obwryed) had undoubtedly .sent 
hiblsl^oquire^-^r th^ and the king of Daifour. pre- 

in* froipijdwelling about the country, as knpyiing that his 
wii# coripaty. Tb^same persop confirmed A^|J13rownc% 
lli^wents iii^^tmg liipfplf wbil|e in I^qrfouir, ot thq^^eracity of 
wl|cb, indeed, no^^one, acquainted with gentleman’s integnQr, 

■ ’*■ ’ friend,,- has 

hpbleilacrijSce 
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11^ t% circufnp1|wc^e tak^pg notes had j j^ga rented hii^com 

Siico^in^ to the fu^l extent of hjs wishes ; and hft^peatedly advi i>j| d 
in|i to pe the greatest precaution in ^s> respect. IJo Eurppei^^ 
reader snch a maxim may look like pusillanimity, or 
of prudence, for it can be fully appreciated opj^ir b^, thpse 
tyho’eni bark in such expeditions. , 

TJiere is no ep.mmunication by water between Spunaari Shet^^ 
and Berber; boats are, used only as ferries’, but even these am ex-, 
trcipely scarce, and tfie usual mode of passing the river is upon the 
Batnous, or small raft of reeds. It is usual with the native Arabs to 
call the branch of the river pn which Sennaar lies, and which rises 
in Abyssinia, by the name of Nil, as well as by that of Bahr el 
Azrek (Blue River.) Thus every one says that Sennaar is situated 
on tlie Nile, juiU. ^ U«. jJo) ; so far therefore Bruce is 

Justilied in styling himself the discoverer of the sources of the Nile. 
But I have often heard the Sennaar merchants .declare, that the Bahr 
el Abyadli (\IKhite River), which is the name invariably given to tl»e 
more western branch, is considerably larger than the Nile. I was 
credibly informed, that between Shendy and ' Damour, |;here is a 
cataract in the river, similar to that of Assouan, and another of 
greater size and rapidity in the country of the Arabs Rcbat^t, 
below Berber. 

At Shendy the river, owing to the height of the banks, often fails 
to injLpidate.tlie adjacent lands; and the husbandmen are too lazy to 
aid nature by -digging canals. I have already said that Shendy 
depends, for its Dhourra, principally upon importation^ froc^ th^ 
south ; but during the famine last year, part of the supp^'wa^ diawn 
from Taka. The rains generally begin about thd middle of dime; 


their season, however, seems to be less settled than in the we3|| 
• countries of Spudan. In the last days of April, som|p slight sljmp 
fhll ^t. Shendy, and in the evening much lightiifegwas seen ta-^ 
east.'l‘|l|D early as the; lOth of May, wd yerd infor^med that the^ 

o’l^’ jlogten filledrtithNmi^,.andAJ‘^ 





^ptierfltself into the Nile; it thisreforc evident tfeif 
Svy raiii^ mdsl have fallen either towards the Bisharyc niountaihs, 
lefe the Mb^en rises, or towards the sotirce of tlic Atbarn, in 
yssiMa; the latter is the more probable, as we afterwards found 
nb hfiaidfes of ifains in tlie Bisharye desert. TheJ' do not appear to be 
abunriant, never continuing for weeks together without inter- 
itfhssioii, as is said to be the case in Kordofan, but falling at intervals; 
though in heavy tori^nts. In the northern desert, between Berber 
and Egypt, but more particularly in the mountainous country north 
of the well of Shigre, there appears to be no fixed rainy season: all 
the Egyptians and Ababcles whom I' questioned on the subject, 
agreed in stating that rain falls in those mountains both in winter 
and summer, but never in great quantity. T}\c caravans are always 
under some apprehensions of having their Vjalcs spoiled in crossing 
the desert, by an occasional shower of rain, whatever tnay be the 
time'of year. The same information as to the nature of the rains 
was given to me during my journey up the Nile towards Dbngola. 
In the chain of mountains extending from Assouan to Kosscir, 
between the river and the Red Sea, the rain falls in like maniK'r at all 
seasons, while to the north of tl^c Kosscir route, and from ihcru'e to 
Suez, in the mountains of ’the Arabs Maazy, it is much more con- 
fined to the winter season. It is well known that showers rarely fall 
in the valley of the Nile, but the Delta has its months when the rain 
falls occasionally. ’ Upper Egypt is almost entirely deprived of rain 
near the river,. and thqs exhibits the singular spectacle of cohlinual 
ffrjfiess pf atmosphere in the fertile valley, while the barren mountains, 
at a feA/hours distance, have their regular falls 'of rain. During my 
stay dt Esne, in Upper Egypt, there occurred in the month of Sep- 
^ most violent shower, which lasted for two hours ; the inhabi- 
tSii^did not refnenjber having ever experienced any thing like it. 
t'he inhabitants .of Shendy, in common with the Egyptians, 
’■^“'guish the time of^he Khmosem or hot wiijid. 

is derived froni IChamsyn (fifty), because the winds are com- 
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pdled t6 last ifiiiy^tihiys, irom the 29th or 30tJi"Mf J^ii^to the||8th 
or I9ffii jof June, which is the period of the or«dfew, wbwi 

thd ttyfer first begins to tise in Egypt; ' Esne, ^ 

‘Khaihsein began on . the 1st of May; With a sulSSacating hotiwiixd. 
I phased the early part of the same period .at Sbendy; where we 
had several days of hot wihds, but whether it was in consequeaee 
of nly temperate habits, which (I have reason to believe) tead 
greatly to weaken th^ effect of immoderate heat, as well as cold, 
or whether it was owing to the climate itself, the heat appeared 
mllfch’less oppressive than during the Khamsein in Upper Egypt, 
pUliough at Shendy I was, day and night, exposed to the open air, 
■Without ever entering a cool' room, and having seldom any thing 
but a shed' to shelter me from the mid-day heat. It must be 
recollected, however, that Shendy is upon a level considerably 
higher than that of Upper Egypt. 

The people of the countries on the Nile, from Dfingola to Sennaar, 
and all the other true Arab tribes as far as Bornou, speak no other 
language than the Arabic ; and they look with disdain upon their 
Western and eastern neighbours, whom they designate by the same 
epithet of Adjem,* which the Koran bestows upon all nations 
xvho arc stran^rs to the Arabic language. There exi|t, however, 
among them as many dialects, and as much difference in pro- 
‘nunciatioh and phraseology, as are found among the Arabian 
Bedouins. The eastern nations on the Atbara, towards Taka, and 
the Red Sea, speak the Bisharye language, of which I have given 
a short vocabulary,'}' and to .the west the nearest foreign langua^ 

* Adj|.em (^). This wor^ is applied by the Arabians to Persia on the one side, and 
on the o^er, to the countries of the African coast opposite to Arabia, W^re many dimj^ht 
languages are spoken. These countries are still kiioMm to the inhabitintts of YemeollBd 
the Hediae, by the name of Berr el Adjem ji), under whidi appellation is com- 

prised^, toe whole of the coastTrom Soualdn to Barbua, i^t excepting Abyssinia, ^tis 
the J&gilNioi of the Eiiropm |;ebgtaphers. . ' 

See* p. 148." ‘ 
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is Ib^t.of l^dpfan, a dialect differing iii pronunciation only froiu 
itiltof Four. The Arabic is well spoken in these countries, and 
black Arabs appeared to me to possess a greater command of 
il^iand to be*^^ than their Egyptian brethren. The 

pronunciation is similar to that of Upper Egypt, which differs 
considerably from the pronunciation of Cairo and the Delta. The 
^habitants of Upper Egypt, to the south of Siout, are in fact 
ancient Bedouin tribes, and* their idiom appears to me the purest, 
next to that of Arabia proper. The pronunciation, indeed, is 
Egyptian, but the terms and phraseology are, for the most part, 
borrowed from the language of the Hedjaz and Yemen, as I fully 
convinced myself afterwards, during n'ly stay at DJidda and Mekka. 
The southern Arabs use many expressions foreign to tlie language, 
and which have been introduced, perhaps, by their intynale con- 
nexion with the Negroes. They have a great number of technical 
terms, which seem to be derived from the Aby^inian, and others 
from the Bisharye and Negro languages. 

The Djaalein particularly value themselves upon sjKjaking their 
language well. I have heard Arabs of the tribe of Beni liassun, 
who pasture their flocks in the Bahr cl Ghazal, speaking much the 
same dialect as the Djaaleju, and, as I particularly observed, 
without any tincture of the Moggrebyn. This circumstance makes 
it very probable, that they arc of eastern, and not western origin. 
In the same manner there are numerous trilies of Arabs in Darfour 
gad Kordofan, who still retain the language of their forefathers, 
although they speak also the idiom of the country. Few 
perapns among the Arab tribes know how to write and read, but 
aHrexpress themselves with great neatness, and often very eloquently ; 

poets 'are not mre among them. Like the eastern. Arabs, 
-diey eelebrate the praises of their warriors in the Kaszyde ;* 

■ *V. '■ ■ ■ ' V 1 . . . ' . 

' ^ The pne Qf.^e most ancient ltincU of Arabk the coinposi- 

ti^DS in it are iicvcr long, rarely exceedjiiig pAe bitndred, distich*, and they ought not to 
less than twenj^i though of ieverf are met with. The long or true Kaszydc 
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th)Ke- but are transtnifted^ogrftf^om oitto 

‘anotlKsr > and althbiii^ tliey may often fail in granHfiaticaliaiccunw^ 
the xfiR^UFe of the verse is always scru^lously atten^d to. .lUb 
mdlodies of theii* songs appear not to be 'national, ibr sbhgsi-^ 

the Arabs (I do not mean the Bedouibs), whether in M^dpotatasia, 
Syria, Arabia, or Egypt, retain amidst their varieties a eoihiftoh 
character, whereas the melodic of the Mog^ebyhs, as well as 
of the Negro Arabs, are quite different. Those of the lattdr seem 
to oii^nate, with the Bisharye Bedouins, whose national airs 
approach much nearer to them than those of the Egyptians. The 
Ababde Bedouins have borrowed the melodies of their songs 
•entirely from the Bisharein, and they sing in Upper Egypt the 
same airs, which I heard again at Shendy from the Sennaar 
merchants, over their Bouza. There is, however, one species of 
song common to all these nations ; T mean the Hedou or 

song: with which they animate their camels on the march, especially 
during the night; it is the favourite air of all the Bedouins ih 
the Arabian deserts, and I have heard it on the banks of the 
Euphrates, as well as on those of the Atbara. Among the peOU- 
lidrities of all these people, is a very common practice of smackihg 
widi the tongue, when denying, or. refusing any thing, and the 
same, but 'in a sharper or higher tone, as a sign of affirmation Or 
approbation. In Turkey and Arabia, this is considered as an 
affroiit, or at least as a most vulgar habit; they also sdap the 
liners at the person pf whom they demand any thing, as eqnivalojrt 
to saying “ Give me.” - 

The people Of Shendy know little pf musical ihstftimientaf iioW- 
ever fond they m&y be of songs. The lyre (TambOttfa) ai(*d‘ a 
kind of fife with a dismal sound, made 6f ffie hollow' 1t|iounra st 


is tQnfiq|ii|l to4b^ic or serious subjects ; the shorter are geij^erfttty of pWvful or aipittH^ry 
description. The versiheation .(• vp^ulier^ the jlv^O of and o|ch 

alternate one, throughout^ ending with the aame sound.* ^e..Jtme8’s ComnieDt^ 
Asi*t.e:fi:p,'78. " ” ' HW'.' 



onji^ uwtrun^ I saw, except kettl&^rum., , T^te 

ifiars Jlp be/ aU oyer Soudan, ^ 


3 > of royalty ;, ap^ 
gower, they <^9, say 
j^) beats b^ore his house. At. Shendy, die Mok’s 
l^?^;fere beaten regu|arly every atternoon before his house., 
4,,ip9.uci^ pa^bh^e of die Negro Arabs, ^d which is |^so known 

f bng the Arabs of Upper Egypt, is the Syredje (*^^), a kind 
drau^ts ; it ii played upon sandy ground, on which tliey trace 
with the finger chequers of forty-nine squares ; the pieces, on one 
side, are round balls of camels’ dung, picked up in the street, and 
on the other, those of goats. It is an intricate game, and reqvurcs 
great attention ; the object is to take all the unj^gonist’s pieces, . 
but the rules arc very diflerent from those of Polish draughts. Thy 
people are uncommonly fond of the game, two persons seklp^v 
sitting down together withoi^t immediately beginning to draw 
squares in the sand. The Mek himself will play with the lowest 
slave,' if the latter ds reputed a good player. If a byc-stander 
assists one of the parties with his advice, it gives no offence to the 
qj|)ier ; sometimes they play for a gom’d of Bqmsa, but not usually. . 
^ess is, not quite unknown here, but I never met with any one 
who played it' ' 

Nothing unpleasant occurred to me during my stay at Shendy. 
The Abab|les with whom I lodged, although they did nqt show me 
gre^ J^niJness, yet forbore to treat me with rudeness; this was nil 
^em^ded. tfheir society served as a protection, for my pe^on 
soon became conspicuous throughout the town, and I took enre to 
let e«^ ong..,know that I belonged to .the respected party of 
guijes. Our house and court-yard were .soon, filled with 
^nd cartels: wq separated into jdijSferent messes, apd every 
delivered a daily. rati of Bhourra to the female slaves, who 

Qc^Ked for t^| mes|; we defoayed all our/> common expenses with 
i^ourra. sdliie of companions had a Bouxa 

; the dii|i|s speni’ indoromercial pursuits. Soon after Pur 





^ Ababd^^I bou^ji^t a jfoip. 

»M bad & M ^ 

ii9y.i|^|pcQ powq|i ^ell |ui|pii|j|,,for j^se; «. 
m 9 ,rket TCj^ularly, a^^ipdurted die ap^aintaoce 
jvhose protection I fought might p^oye useful tp. 
ill-will whi^bjuy iprinip. companipns ftopi 
tp mani^st towards me whenever we met. J’he .sptt 
frae|i4 9 | .l)araou, to whom I liad been most particulatljl, tecbpci? 
njei^d^ %, his • father,' went so far as once to spit in my l^pe in 
the • pupic mhrket-place, because I pressed him for the payn^nt 
of^a small sum which 1 had lent him, and which he denied with a 
sc^epn oath haying ever received from me; indeed, I never rpet 
any', of these Egyptians in the streets without receiving some 
insisting, langupi^ from 4iem» of which, had I taken notice, they 
would, no doubt, have parried me k»efore the Mek, where thpir 
superior influence might have been attended with the worst conse- 
quences to me. It Avas to them, as I afterwards learnt, that I was 
indebted for the loss of ray gup; and I do not. know Avhat they 
• might have attempted further, had 1 not fallen upon an ekpedie^ 
*tvhich was attenfled with the happiest effects. They h|^ always 
thought that J intended to procee(|, straight to Sendaay, for I had 
^eyer inforiqpd/any one that I was bound direct Jp the Red Sea. 
"j^hey* ^became anxious, in ‘^consequence of tbeir o|rn^|jeh^vipur 
to me, that I should never return to Egypt, ythere l raj 
to cpll them to an acepunt, aqfl where, tbpyglt, they C(| 
not know it, a word from me to Ibrahim Pasjha, who. then goyerned 
Upper Egypt, would hpve been of the most serion!|^ns^|jpjenc^ 
to them. They^^endeavoured, therefore, to prepare. 
spreading the, .most injuj^pus reports of am^g^the Seijn< 
inyclyaBts, whom they supposed thy | sAqi^ ^ypyppny ; 

fraudulei 

■■rV'' 

'an act 
m e oi 


justi<ge. towards those 
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I had now been about three weeks at Shendy; my 
companions, the Ababde, having purchased a cdhsiderublc number 
of slaves and camels, were preparing to return home ; a Souakin 
caravan was also about to depart. Under tliese circumstances, 
I gave out that I had abandoned all idea of proceeding farther 
southward, as foreseeing that I should not have more than enough 
to defray my expenses beyond Sennaar. Accordingly, with the 
remainder of my funds, I bought a slave boy, and a camel, and 
declared that I intended to return to Egypt, with my friends the 
Ababde, a course which they had often endeavoured to persuade 
me to adopt. 'J'his proceeding completely thwarted the plans ftf 
the Daraou people, and caused thchi suddenly to change their 
behaviour towards me; the principal man amongst them, he who 
struck me at Darner, repeatedly visited me, sent me several times 
a choice dish for my supj)ei? and expressed his wishes that we 
might again meet, as good friends, in Egypt, for which country 
(he added) his party intended to set out soon after the Ababde, 
an.d to take guides I'or the journey across the desert, from among 
the Ababde at Berber. Jn the meanwhile 1 made every preparation 
for my journey. 1 had secretipr iid'ormed myself respecting the 
Souakin caravan, and on the eve of its departure, which happened 
to be two days previous to the time fixed by the Ababde for their 
return, I communicated my design to tin; chief of the latt(T, and 
by making him. a small present, prevailed on him to accom])any 
me to the chief of the Souakin caravan, and to recommend me to 
him, as his friend. Much ceremony is not necessary on such 
occasion^ ; every person has his own beast of burthen, and joins, 
at pleasure, whatever caravan he chooses. An increase of numbers 
is always desirable by the chief, as it both adds to the amount of 
his duties, and to the means of general defence. 

It was not from any apprehensions of the consequences likely to 
result from the representations of* the Egyptian traders, that I was 
induced to take the route to the Red Sea. Situated as I was. 


T T 
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there seemed 'to; be no great obstacle in- my way to Sennaar, ]Qor 
from thence to Goddlr and .Massouah ; for I knew that the Abyssi- 
nian traders go constantly backwards and forwards between Gondar 
and Ras el Fil, where rihey are met by the Sennaar merchants; 
and once at Gondar, and in the fertile valleys of . Abyssinia, I 
should, at all events, have been able to beg ray way to the coast. 
But in this case, I should have followed the footsteps of Poncet 
and Bruce; and am^ persuaded that it will not be long before 
Abyssinia, from its comparatively easy access by sea, will be 
thoroughly explored. On the other hand, I thought that a journey 
tlfrough the country, between Shendy and the Red Sea, would add 
new information to our knowledge of Ethiopia, and being full of 
difficulty aud danger, could only be undertaken by a traveller who 
had already served a hard apprenticeship; I preferred, therefore, 
traversing this comparatively small tract of ground, which might 
otherwise still remain for a long course of years unknown. The 
wish to be at Mekka in the month of November, at the time of 
the pilgrimage, was another consideration that had a strong effect 
upon me. It had indeed been a principal object with me, during 
all the time that I was in Upper Egypt, and a motive in determining 
me to this second journey into Nubia. I was then, as I still am, 
fully convinced that the title of Hadji would afford me the most 
powerful recommendation and protection in any future journey 
through the interior countries of Africa. From Suez or Kosseir, 
I should have found it extremely difficult to carry my designs into 
effect; in going through Abyssinia, I might perhaps have been 
detained too long on the way by land or sea, to reach IVfekka at 
the above-mentioned period, and I knew that if I should reach 
Mekka without being present at the ceremonies of the Hadj, I 
could not hope to pass afterwards as a true Hadji, without exposing 
myself to daily detection. 

I sold; at Shendy the whole of my adventure of merchandize, 
and after paying my share of the exposes of oUr stay there, 
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iti^hiding a suitable present in money to our landlord, I bought 
a slave boy about fourteen years of age, ifor ‘the sake of 

hsMng a ddeful and constant companion, and partly to afford me 
an ostensible reason for going in tlie direction of the Red Sea, 
where I might sell him with profit. I still pretended to be in 
search of a relation, but added, that having experienced the. 
difficulties of journeys by land through these countries, I intended 
to embark at Soiiakin for Massouah, and by that route to enter 
Abyssinia, where I affected to have every reasoji to believe that 
I should find my relation. 1 knew that the Souakin caravan 
consisted of two parties, one of which was bound direct to Souakin, 
while the other intended to take the route by Taka. It was with 
the latter that 1 resolved to proceed, and to take the chance of 
finding a favourable conveyance from Taka to Massouah. 

I chose my slave, who cost me sixteen dollars, from among a 
great jiumber, and he j)roved to be a very good and scrvieeabl<^ 
boy. I also purchased a camel, for which I gave eleven dollars ; 
and as my safety entirely flependcd upon it, I took care to make 
choice of one of the strongest. 1 laid in a provision of Abre, or 
dried bread, Dhourra, Dhourra meal, and .butter, and purchased 
several pieces of Dammour, Avhich 1 knew was much in demand 
on the way to Taka. After all my accounts were settled, I had 
four dollars left ; but tlie smallness of this sum occasionetl me no 
uneasiness, for I calculated on selling my camel on the coast for as 
much as would defray the expenses of my voyage to Djidda, and I 
had a letter of credit on that place for a considerable sum, which I 
had procured at Cairo. 


JOURNEY FROM SHENDY TO TAKA. 

# 

Early in the monung of the 17th of May, the Souakin caravan 
took its departure ; it had passed the precincts of the town before 

T T 2 
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I had completely loaded my camel ; while I was thus' employed> 
several of tiie Daradu people, who had just been informed of my 
intended departure, came to vent their rage at my having foiled 
them in their rancorous projects against me ; it was, however, too 
late ; 1 was beyond the reach of their malice. The Ababde accom- 
panied me to a short distance beyond the town, where I took an 
affectionate leave of them, for I could not but consider that almost 
from the ;time of my .quitting Egypt,. I owed my safety entirely to 
their pro^&dtion or interference: I was still to owe them further 
obligations ; for in quitting the town one of the Mek’s slaves had 
followed me, and, after 1 had taken leave of the Ababde, the caravan 
being then about half a mile 'in advance, in the plain, he continued 
to keep alongside of me. One of the Ababde seeing this, and 
observing that the slave was armed, entertained some suspicion of 
him. He therefore immediately turned back, and came up just in 
time to extricate me from the slave, who, although he had, during 
our stay at Shendy, partaken almost daily of our meals, had followed 
me for the purpose of obliging me to give up to him my pistol.* 
He probably thought I should part with it, rather than expose 
myself to delay, and the consequent danger of joining the caravan 
alone. He had taken hold of the camel’s halter, and had already 
demanded the pistol, when the Ababde came up, and severely 
reprimanded him for his conduct. In the afternoon we arrived at 
El Hassa (Ult)’ ^ hamlet situated beyond the salt works and plain 
of Boeydha, not far from the place where we encamped at noon on 
the day of our arrival at Shendy. 

May ISth. . We remained encamped at El Hassa the whole 
day, and were joined in the afternoon by several Souakin arid 
Shendy merchants, who came to take leave of their friends. iTIie 
Djaalein Arabs hovered about us, an4 endeavoured to carry off 

* The «hve> of the Mek are the only persons who sometimes wear their master’^ilh^ 
arms. ^ v . 
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several camels while brouzing on the acacia ledvesi, under the guard 
of the slaves ; this obliged ftie to take great care of my own camel. 
While driving it to the thickest groves of acacias, I met with some 
remains of ancient buildings close to the river, the banks of which 
are here’ very high. These remains consist of stone foundations 
of houses, and some brick walls ; the former appear to have be- 
longed to private buildings of moderate size, and consist of blocks 
of sandstone three or four feet in length, vejy rudely worked, and 
much decayed. The stones bear a small proportion to the brick- 
work ; the bricks are of the .same description as those I saw near 
Dawah, and form the walls of private dwellings. I saw no remains 
of any town-wall, nor of any thing like a large edifice ; the whole 
of what I observed seemed to have belonged to a small open city. 
The circumference of these ruins is eight or ten niinutt's walk at 
most ; I could trace no regularity in their plan ; they seemed to 
consist of small insulated oblong squares irregularly dispersed 
among the trees. Of the brick walls there were no where more than 
two feet standing above ground, and even this is matter for astonisli- 
ment when we consider the efteet which the annual rains nuist have 
upon such deserted and loosely-combined structures. I could dis- 
cover no other remains of any kiiul in the vicinity. There is a ford 
over the river near this place, which the Djaalein use for three or 
foar months before the rise of the waters. 

MAy 19th. We set out this morning, and travelled along the 
eastern limits of the cultivated plain, till we reached the village of 
Kaboushye the residence of a relation of the Mek of Shendy, 

about three hours from El Hassa. As we had three long days 
march to the Atbara, we filled our water-skins at the river, which is 
htdf an hour from the village. Just as we were starting, an accident 
happened, to me, which frequently occasions great distress to the 
traveller in the desert; when I had tied the water-skins to my 
.^el’s saddle, one of the largest of them sprang a leak, out of 
which the water issued as from a fountain. In such cases the Arabs 


t 
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generally stop the hole with a peg made of the greep t^irig of a trigen 
wrapped with a hit of linen; but the befet subsi^Pce for the purpdse 
is the pith of tire Dhourra cane, which swells in the water, and thus 
fits very tight. We crossed a flat district, intersected by many low 
grounds and Wadys, in which were shrubs and wild grass (JjSJ) Gish. 
We passed a large enca,mpment of Djaalein, distant four hours from 
the river, from which, nevertheless, they bring their daily supply of 
water ; we encamped late at night, after a march of seven or eight 
hours from Kabbushye. 

May 20th. We set out before sutl-rise, in a N. E. by E. direction. 
The caravan consisted of at least two hundred loaded camels, twenty 
or thirty dromedaries, carrying the richest traders, without any other 
loads ; about one hundred and fifty traders, three hundred slaves, 
and about thirty horses, destined for the Yemen market ; they were 
led the whole way by the slaves. The greater part of the loads con- 
sisted of tobacco, which the Souakin people had themselves brought 
from Sennaar, and of Dammour, from the same place. The caravan 
was under good care. Its chief was one of the principal men 
among the Arabs of Souakin, connected by marriage with the first 
tribes of the Bisharye and Hadendoa Bedouins, through whose terri- 
tory our road lay ; but notwithstanding this, I clearly perceived that 
there was a constant dread of the Bisharein. The people yielded 
without reluctance to the orders of the chief* in evei^ thing that 
related to the march of - the caravan. The only strangers whb had 
joined the Souakin merchants were a party of Tekayrne (sing. 
Tekroury), or black traders, consisting of five mastew, ten camels, 
and about thirty slaves. I joined this party, as we were all strangers, 

* I afterwards l6arnt that a Shikh can never be the chief of a caravan ; because, ac- 
cording to the ancient custom still prevalent in the extern de^rts of Arabia, the Shikh of 
the tribe is never the commander (<Xs»l5 Kayed) of the armed parties. Which the tribe sends 
out against an enemy. He may Join the expedition, but the command of it is in the 
Khyed or leader, ar dignity which is always hereditary in the Same family* The Arabs sa^ 
(^^1 4X^ U Shikh ma yakyd el koum. ** The Shikh has no right to be a 

leader.” I shall recur to this subject in a future journal* 
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were glad of each* other’s assistance; I. encamped near them 
during th^whole 9 f tl\e journey to the coast, separating myself from 
the Spuakip traders, who were also divided into many diherent 
parties- I sopn , became tolerably familiar ^yith my companions : 
they rendered n^ many little services, of which no one stands more 
in need than a caravan traveller, and I was never backward in 
returning them; so that we continued to be upon good terms; 1 
cannot say a friendly footing, for nobody, even in the Negro coun- 
tries, is inclined to form an intimacy with a poor man. 

Of these Tekay'rne one was from Darfour, anotlier from Kordo- 
fan, and three had come originally from llornou, from whence, 
many years ago, they liad travelled with the caravan to J'czisan, and 
from thence to Cairo. 'I'hc principal among them, and who became 
the head of our mess, Hadji Aly el Ilornawy JLe 

had travelled as a slave-trader in many parts of Turkey, iuid been 
at Constantinople, had lived a long time at Damascus, (where many 
Tekay'rne serve as labourers in the gardens of the great,) arul had 
three times performed the Iladj : he Avas now established at Kordo- 
fan, and spent his time in trading between that place and Djidda. 
His travels, and the apparent sanctity of his conduct, had procured 
him great reputation, and he Avas well received by the Meks and 
other chiefs, to Avhoin he never failed t(j bring some small presents 
from Djidda. Although almost constantly occupied (Avhethcr sitting 
und^ a temporary shed of mats, or riding upon his camel on the 
march) in reading the Koran, yet this man was a com[)lete bon 
vivant, Avhose.sole object Avas sensual enjoyment. The profits oi^hfs 
small capital, Avhich were continually renewed by his travelling, 
were spent entirely in the gratification of his desires. He carried 
Avith him a favourite Borgho slave, as his concubine; she had lived 
Avith him three years, and had her own camel, while his other slaves 
performed the whole journey on foot.* His leathern sacks Averc 

■ * Several of the Soiiakin merchants had concubines with theiDj whom they always carry 
with them on their ti%vels« 
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filled with all tlie choiee provisions which the Shfendy market could' 
afford, particularly with sugar and dates, and bis^ dinno^ were, the 
best in the caravan. To hear* him, talk of morals and religipn, one 
might have supposed .that he kneAV vice only by ijie name; yet 
Hadji Aly, who had spent half his life in devotion, ijold last year,, in 
the slave-market of Meejinah, his own cousin, whom he had recently 
married at Mekka. She had gone thither on a pilgrimage from 
Bornou by the way of Cairo, when Aly unexpectedly meeting with 
her, claimed her as his cousin, and married her :* at Medina, being 
in want of money, he sold her to some Egyptian merchants ; and 
as the poor woman was unable to prove her free origin, she was 
obliged to submit to her fate. ‘ The cifcuinstance was well known in 
the caravan, but the Hadji nevertheless still continued to enjoy all 
his wonted reputation. 

The Tekayrne treated me in the same manner as they would have 
treated any other traveller, and as travellers are always treated in 
these countries, where, except assisting their neighbour occasionally 
in lifting a camel’s load, no one thinks of any thing but his own: 
comforts ; but this was all I wished for ; I was in no real need of 
any one's help ; and I never experienced any thing like ill-treatment 
from the Souakin merchants that was not equally shared by the 
Tekayrne themselves. I was much qpon ray guard, behaved civilly 
to every body, shunned all intimacy with the slaves, with whom I 
was considered nearly upon a level ; and showed a proper spii^t of 
resistance against any attempt to cheat or wheedle me out of a part 
of qiy baggage or provisions. By this conduct I have reason to 
believe, that I acquired the character of a hardy, active man, very 
selfish, stingy, and attentive to his own interests. 

We ti’avclled the whole morning across a plain composed chiefly 
of petrosilex. To the right we had a number of Wadys, or low 
grounds. 

* In all the Mussulman countries the female cousins can be demanded in marriage by 
the males of the family. • f 
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^lifter a ijfe «lev^%oars Hire rested: it is tlie custom 

aik)Hit'ibil>ri8e,%odialt durhig^t^e midday houidr, or from 
or four P. Jtf., and then to continue tKe 

mfridi^lt^teat iMght, |nd 

Our road continued to tiraverse the plain. We this 
day experienced a violent Semoum. The camels of the Souakin 
merchants being heavily loaded with goods, had taken but a small 
supply of water: in proportion to the number of tlie slaves and horses. 
Towards noon, most of their skins were empty, and the chief of the 
caravan coming to our mess, almost forcibly took firom every one of 
us a fotirth part of the water which was left. We jrassed the mid-day 
hours upon a black gravelly plain, near some acacia trees ; and after 
adohg day’s march of ten or eleven hours, 'in a N. E. b. E. direction, 
we slept in a Wady full of shrubs and deep sands. The whole 
caravan went thirsty to rest. We found, almost the whole way 
across the desert, a well trodden path, much frequented by the 
people of Atbara, who carry their cattle to the Shendy market: we 
niet several of them on the road, on their way to Shendy, with mats 
made at Atbara of the leaves of the Doum tree. 

May 22d. After a march of three hours among sandy plains, we 
came in sight of the river Atbara, and entered the groves of trees 
which linfe its banks. The luxuriant vegetation %vhich now sur«i 
rounds us filled with pleasure even the stony hearts of the slave-* 
tradeiH: one of whom, alluding to the dreary tract we had passed, 
exclaimedt Baad el mout el djenna,) “ After death’ 

comes paradise.’” We marched for about a quarter of an hour 
among high- trees, from the boughs of which we had much difficulty 
in disentangling the camels’ loads. There was a gre^r variety of 
nUiral vegetation here than I had seen any wliere on the banks of 
tha'%Rle in Egypt. I observed ’ diffiearent spec^ the mimosa,’ 
Dbum trees, of the largest size, whose luxuriant clusters of fruit 
wcniltelMhc wishespf'^ihe slaves ; the Nebc^ tree, with its fruit ripe; 
«»3jlob6, of the sfe of the Neltekjbesides a great number of 

• V V 
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o'thprs, unkQ#ivn stp ^ ad^^r iin abiundMMIe 

of wild h#t)«ge, growing fat scdlfMmiii|^4j^, 

'fh/e trees were inhabited bg^^reat numberi»^^^ 
whose gong travellers ia Egypt weiy rarely j^ar. l;saw 
rich plumage, but observed small ones of several diS^tit>J|j^inds. 
Some sweet notes struck my ears, which I bad never* b^ore beard, 
and the amorous cooings of the turtle doves were uncasing. Wc 
hastened to the river^ pnd eagerly descended its low banks to allay 
our thirst. Several camels, at the sight of the water, broke. |he 
halters by Which they were led, and in rushing or stumbling down 
the banks, threw off their loads, and occasioned great clamour 
and disorder. ‘ * 

We remained but a slich't time at this place, and then continued 
our route along the banks of the river for about an hour, fbf; the 
most part among the date trees, which line the borders, of the deseri. 
These trees were larger than any I had seen in Egypt. At the end 
of one hour we forded th? river, without any difficulty, as the water 
hardly reached above the knees of the camels. In less than half an 
hour from the opposite bank, we came to the village of Atbara, so 
named, from its vicinity to the river. As the caravan was to remkin 
here some days, the firet care of every one was to choose a proper 
halting-place. The Souakin merchants alighted on.’an open ground 
in front of the village, where they formed several -patties among 
themselves. The Tekayrne.and myself took possession of some thick 
tliorny bushes on one side of *the village", within which, after aTew 
hours labour with the axe, each cut a small birth,' just laige enough 
to contain himself and his baggage, while the slaves were .Ordered to 
sleep before the entrance. We thus secured pur goods front pil- 
ferers, and by spreading a few matt- over thei> bushes, procured):- a 
."^coitofoteble shade. ^ 

The vi^ge, or n^re properly encmnpmep^, of Atbara, eopa^d 
of sever^ long irr^lartpowsLaf tents, formed«o£ mats ma^e 
leaves of the Eibum tree, (^ntaining aborit twri^undred fari^j^ 
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o#^ii|iharem# the general tshode of ^dwelling throughout the 
tradliiif deseft’^cotm feetween Egypt and Abyssinia. 'I'he 

and goats not furnishing the inhabi> 
thbls %ith &e necessary'' materials for making tent*coverings of wool 
or jgbatS' 'hair, like the eastern Bedouins, their place is supplied with 
mats. They fix a row of poles, about twelve or filleeu f(!et high, into 
the ground, opposite to each other, and converging at the top,' own' 
these they fasten others horizontally ; upon which mats are thrown 
iti*such a way as to present every where an inclined plane for the 
rain* to -run olF. Every tent is furnished with two or three Angarcygs, 
which take upmearly the whole of the interior, so that a very small 
part remains for any one to stand in; nor is this very necessary, as 
the Bisharein pass the greater part of their time reclined upon llu* 
Angareyg.* In the smaller tents both sexes live together : but in 
the'larger there is a partition across the tent, beliind the Angarcygs, 
which, divides it into a front and back apartment; the latter is occu- 
pied by the women, and serves also as the kitchen; though the 
women never think of concealing thcm.sclves from strangers. All 
persons of cjuality have separate tents for their women, to which they ' 
soraetimes add an open shed,, for the reception of strangers. 
Whenever the Bedouins remove, the tents are struck, and the poles, 
mats, &c. are loaded upon camels. 

1 oinitted to mention in a preceding part of this journal, that in all tlie ronnli ii M on 
the 'Nile which I visited, a.s well a.s in the Nnhian de.sert, I observed the pfopl** make use 
of srriSlI Vobden supports, about five inches in height, with a top about the Home h'ligth. 
and three or four inches broad,^niuch fesembling, on the whole, the head of a cruirli; 
they are forn^ed out pi' single pieces pf very hard wood, and the best are brought Irom 
rc placed under the head when persons go to .sl(*i‘p. or »erve dm ing the 
one arm upon while in a reclining position. Wlit'iiever a great man vi alk.-i 
QU^^Uffijffof ft ese supports is carried afteeftiui, and in the house or ten! of cv4*ry person 
one of is always found, which is offered to thlb stranger who pays a visit; but it 

requves t^ Have been accustomed to it from infancy to find any kind of ease in the use of 
ifc^^¥am 1& to ftis^ ohrorving in Mr. Salt’s fiobk that a similar tnaftdiiiie is 

ntjy i|[ Ah!y^8inin|^||)i^^ dnuttrycappear^ from the descriptions of Mr. Sail 

to n gi]|a^^|e8eni^^^^ of the people on the borders ol 

ti^liile. • ^ 
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Atbara is tlte'-’tlsideiwe chieff ■ifiif thi#tflBie)^Hami4iiiiii) 

must notbe coHfoiinded 

a tribe 'of Ababde. The Hammadab are oUe 'of^% Itibf^glit 
of the Bisharye nation :* the chief had travelled Midius frOiii Sh6n%, 
where he had purchased some slaves and hbrses.' There tre?aiwilys 
a few inhabitants in this place who trade with Shendj, arid iv^ithere 
for^hS arrival of the- Souakin caravtms. As soon as it was known in 
thie ndghbourhood thht a caravan had arrived, and intended to stop 
a few dij^, a great number of Bisharein came with Dhourra, sheep, 
butter, and milk, in order to barter these articles fOr Dammcmr and 
drugs, especially Mchleb, cloves, and incense, or Libban, from the 
west. Scarcely any of these people understand the Arabie language, 
except those who trade to Berber and Shendy ; but it is undelstood 
by almost all their slaves, the greater part of whom are educated 
among the inhabitants on the Nile. Their dress, or father undress, 
was every where the same, consisting only of a Dammour shirt, worn 
by both men and women ; I thought the latter remarkably handsome ; 
they were of a dark brown complexion, with beautiful eyes,, and <606 
teeth ; their persons were slender and elegant. They seemed to be 
under no fearbf jealousy in their husbands or fathers, as they emne 
Taiighing and joking quite close to our tents, and those who could 
not iipeak Arabic endeavoured to make themselves understood^ by 
signs. The beauties seemed to be fully conscious of their charms*; 
but it was' easy to perceive that they flirted with us for no other pur- 
pose fhan to make a better bargain for their Dhourra and mtlk^ian 
the less hand^dme ones could obtain; and they aH betrayed bad 
faith in their dealings with us.* I hadmlready heard in ]^q)t, that 

^^^Several of tl^e Bisharye ^ibes, dthough Bbdoulns/ Do not desjpis^agricultull^'^^^ 
of the JLtbara immediitelf after the inuadation^ to^iow 

the hottest ftart of the summer, ^when pasturage is dried up in the desert, they agw 
descend, toTiwd their ^<rattle on th'e herbage (Si me bort^^ In like ^niir 

the iti the vicinity of Aleppo are both. Bedouins and cultivators. 
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the^fibhar#iftiia«iibt jealous of their women; it is with them a law 
of honour never to suspect their wives till they have the most uiicqui- 
vo^lpiteeife of thfeir incontineney. A Bisharye seeing a stranger 
kiss his wife, wouM laugh it off, but death would inevitably ensue if 
he cmight her in adultery. 

The Bisharein of Atbara, like all their brethren, are a handsome 
and bold race of people; they go constantly armed, and are seldom 
free from qUarrels. Drunkenness is as common among them as it 
is among the Arabs of Shendy, and we heard every night some lotid 
dispute in the Bouza huts. They are much addicted to pilfering, 
and notwithstanding all our precautions, every j)erson in the caravan 
lost some small articles of baggage ; several camels were also stolen, 
but they were afterwards returned through the interference of the 
chief, who exacted a handsome present for his trouble. Their pro- 
pensity totheft is not the worst part of their character; they appear 
to bQ. treacherous, .cruel, avaricious, and revengeful, and are re- 
strained in the indulgence of these passions by no laws either divine 
or human. One of the people of this village, who had come with us 
from Shendy, found on his arrival, that two of his best camels had 
been stolen. Suspecting one of his neighbours to be the thief, he 
came to the Tekay'rne, to know Avhether they would, by charms, 
inform him if his suspicions were well founded ; but they refused to 
give him any distinct answer, or to meddle in the business. Tlie 
man then swore that if he ever ascertained who the tlliel was, he 
would cut the throats of all his children, maim his camels, and reduct; 
him to such poverty, as would oblige him to feed with the cattle in 
the; woods. The Bisharein are all Mussulmans,, but they observe 
none of the rites prescribed by that religion, thus forming a re- 
madnMble contrast to the Negro Hadjis who pass this way, and who 
never %mit any.of the exterior duties of the Mussulman faith. The 
ihlfespiMke Character of the Bisharein would alone prove them to be 
Atiiie Afiicam race, were it> »ol put beyoii^, all doubt by their 
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language. Noi^a drop of iniU£,^idd be 1^ witbsp^-^feirehasmg 
and the women obliged us to pay for the #se of some, old eai^ien 
pots which we were in need of during our stay; 'nopn^^lit^ulddeven 
interpret between us and such of the people asa^were ^norant of 
Ambic, without exacting at least a handfiif i^pf ‘Dhourra for his 
trouble ; this avaricious^ spirit is. conspicuous in ull their actions, and 
it is not merely caravan passengers, from whom it is natural for them 
to extort some profit, that are thus treated ; the poor Negro lulgrinis 
who pass this place in their way to Taka complain bitterly of the 
pitiless inhabitants of the banks of the Atbara. 

Dhourra, and a small quantity of Loubyc, or kidney-beans, are 
sown in; the woods close to the river, without any previous prepara- 
tion of the ground. Water-wheels arfe unknown. The extent of 
fertile soil is equal on both sides of the river ; but nothing is culti- 
vated on the left bank, on account of the depredations of the 
Djaalein on that side. In years when the river does not overflow 
tlie banks, they draw all their supplies from Taka. The same trees 
grow near the 'village Avhich I saw on the west bank; the Nebek 
was the most common ; its fruit is so abundant that the camfels arc 
sometimes fed upon it. The Oshour occupies the intervals between 
the larger trees, and leaves but little space for the growth of the 
Dhourra. A^great number of turtle-doves and pigeons flew about ; 
they have numerous enemies in a species of eagle, which is very 
little largei* than the eagle Rakham of Egypt; the body is quite 
black, the head bald, and of a deep purple red, like that of the 
turkey. The Bisharein say that lagers abound in the woods, and that 
very large serpents are sometimes seen; but though I crossed the 
w’bods, every day to bring water from the river, 1 never saw. any 
quadrupeds, .except innumerable- hosts of rats, of the largeH;^flze, 
fubniogrli.mohg the Dhourra stubble, gretrt numbers ierf" which. the 
slilveS kifliidv ahd were^elighted to eat. . Thedarge a»ts, vibieh Are 
said to bb iifll^mely .obnoxious in Kordofmi and'^Dai'four, are nevefi 
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seeo-any where to the east of the’ Nile. During high water croco- 
dile-are found in the river, but no hippopotonii. The rhinoceros is 
unkQowtt^hece. 

The cattle of the Bisharcin are very fine, and in great abuntlaneo. 
Their camels h#id just been sent* to the nearest mountains, where 
soraesrains had fallen, ta feed upon the fresh herbage, while those iti 
our caravan were driven every morning into the woods to teed upoii 
the twigs of the acacias. The flocks of sheep and goats wen* 
followirtg the camels to the mountains ; we bought two large sheep 
for one ^dollar’s worth of Dannnour. The chief and some of his 
relatives keep horses, and wear coats of mail ; there arc a couple. ol 
asses belonging to every tent. 

The river Atbara joins tlte Mogren at about two days from this 
village, beyond which the united stream bears the latter name. 'I'he 
Mogren is'said to rise in the Bisharye mountains, but it is almost dry 
^ in summer ; and even in the rainy season, appears to be nothing but 
a collection of torrents. * 'I'he direct road from hence to Souakin does 
not cross it, ^vhencc it is evident that its course must be much more 
from the northward than is generally laid down in the maps. I hav<* 
already stated that we found ver^ little' water in the Atbara ; a fl’w 
weeks before, it must have been almost driexl up ; for in the be<l ol 
the united stream, whei'e we crossed it near Darner, we found nothing 
l)ut some stagnant pools. During our stay at Atbara we had several 
light showers at night, and the days were cloudy, often with foggy 
mornings. On the 3d and 4th of June the river fell suddenly, 
leaving the greater part of the bed quite dry. I afterwards observed 
tumour way to 'i’aka, that the fall must have been at least one foot. 
The banks are not more than twenty-five feet high ; 1 did not nuja- 
surei fhe river’s breadth, but from a clear impression left on my 
mind,. I conjecture the banks to be distant from each other at most 
from fotinr to five hundred paces. The current of the stream w'as so 
slow as hardly to be perceptible. ' - 

The women of Atbara shave their -heads on the deatlrof Uteir 
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nearest relatives;, a cj^tom prevalent also amorig : sweral oF*the 
peasant trib^ of Arabs in Upper Egypt. The law of'-^retaliation is 
said to exist atnong the^Bisharein in all its force; in 

continual war with each other; their national enerqjies are the 
Sbultorye on one side, and the* Hadendoa ? on other. The 
Hamtnadab who live at Atbara have for nei^bburs, up the pver, 
towards Goz Radjeb, the Beni Kurb, and in the desert the Bnterab, 
bbth of the Bisharye race. The Hammadab cultivate the bhnks of 
the Atbara as low as its junction with the Mogren^ belavr which 
commence the territories of the Djaalein. From thence to Berbear 
is four long journeys, but the road is very little frequented, and the 
only places these peopte comiriunicate with are Shendy, Gpz Radjeb, 
and Taka, and with the Bisharein of the rnounlains to the northward. 

After remaining three or four days at Atbara the chief of the 
village collected passage-duty .from every individual, according to 
the num'ber of his slaves. Each slave pays one Tob Dammonr, and 
the same is levied upon every camel's load, Svhatever it may consist 
of. Those merchants who are supposed, or known to carry^t^, 
are taxed arbitrarily, which, as may readily be conceived, gives rise 
to many disputes. I paid on the whole one Tob and a half ; but 
the Souakin merchants were extremely dissatisfied- with the chief on 
account of his extortions, and told him that they would never again 
return by this f oute. It is, however, the safest road to Souakin, the 
desert on this side being inhabited by tribes friendly to the Uad- 
herebe, and to Souakin ; and 1 was informed that the chief of Atbara 
is obliged to divide with several of those tribes the sutps which he 
derives from foe caravan. The road, on the contrary, from Sduakin 
to Darner, lies through the pasturing-plabbs of some potent Bisharye 
trills inimical to -Souakin, and cannot be passed but by caravans 
s^caiintly’ strong to repel any attack; The day after we had paid 
foe dutieKv foe- chief sent to every party of traders a large dish of 
Dhourra^iiifoiito a liquid paste, and" some Bouza for the use of 
the .caravan." ' 
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The caravan, on quitting Atbara, was to divide into two parties, 
the one taking the direct road through the desert to Souakin, the 
other proceeding by Taka. The former route, for the llirec first 
days, takes a direction more ‘easterly than Souakin, to tlie well of 
Gengerab, when it passes in a .direct line to Souakin, by tliree 
watering-places, situated two days from each other. The entire 
journey is of ten or twelve days; the road abounds with pasturage, 
and many encampments of Bedouins are met with in the fertile 
valleys, which are watered by winter torrents,* giving birth to luxu- 
riant crops of wild herbage. The part of the caravan proceeding to 
Taka, intended to sell there the Dammour and tobacco which they 
had brought from Sennaar; some of them jiurposed returning imme- 
diately' afterwards to Shendy, while others intended to go on to 
Souakin. I determined to take the Taka road, and had the pleasure 
of seeing the Negro merchants in wdiose company 1 travelled, follow 
my example. They had many slaves ; their camels wiire weak, and 
on the Taka road they knew that water was to be met with ilaily. 

May 31sf. The merchants destined for Souakin had left us on 
the preceding night. We departed ourselves in tlie morning, fol- 
lowing the banks of the Atbara, ami passing over a plain about two 
miles in breadth, overgrown wilh Douin trees and Oshour, among 
which the Dhourra stubble was still stantling. 1 observed several 
hamlets in the thick groves ot acacia trees near the river. At the 
end of three hours we halted upon a sandy beach near the river, 
where I saw several skeletons of crocodiles of moderate h^nglh lying 
on the ground. There appeared not the smallest elevation of gronnd : 
as far as the eye could reach, the horizon was unbroken in every 
direction, and the country on both sides of the river was an uninter- 
rupted flat. A great number of rats ran, at every step, among the 
legs of the camels, and the slaves amused themselves the whole tlay 
with hunting them. From this place we took a short cut, leaving 
the river at some distance to the right, and proceeded over a gravelly 
and sandy plain, in a direction south. Alter a day s march ot 

X X 
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abont ten hours, we again reached the river, and encamped for 
the night. , 

June Is^. We continued to follow the bed of the riyer ; the banks 
on both sides are overgrown with trees. This district belongs to 
the Beni Kurb. I’he soil is fertile, but bears no traces whatever 
of cultivation ; the inhabitants of several hamlets or encampments 
appear to be exclusively shepherds. At a spot, where we came 
close to the bed of the river, 1 calculated its breadth at about ten 
minutes walk. At the end of four hours, Ave passed Om Daoud, 
a large encampment of the tribe of Nefidjab of the Bishareiii ; this 
is the most southern boundary of the Bisharye dominions, and the 
beginning of the territory of' the Hadendoa, a very powerful tribe, 
of which I shall again have occasipn to speak ; the son of jheir 
Sliikh had come with us from Shendy, and we had therefore little 
to fear, except from their pilfering habits. The caravan halted 
near the village, and 1 walked up to the huts to look about me. 
My appearance on this occasion, as on many others, excited an 
universal shriek of surprise and horror, especially among the 
women, who were not a little terrified at seeing such an outcast of 
nature, as they consider a white man to be, peeping into their huts, 
and asking for a little water or milk. The chief feeling Avhich 
my appearance inspired, I could easily perceive to be disgust, for 
the Negroes are all firmly persuaded that the whiteness of the skin 
is the effect of disease, and a sign of weakness ; and there is not 
the least doubt, that a white man is looked upon by them as a 
being greatly inferior to themselves. At Shendy, the inhabitants 
were more accustomed to the sight if not of vvhite men, at least of 
the light-brown natives of Arabia; and as my skin was much sun- 
burnt, I there excited little surprise. On the market days, however, 
I ’often terrified people, by turning short upon them, when their 
exclamation generally was , Owez billahi min es-sheyttan erradjim 
^ j^l), “ God preserve us from the devil!” One 

day, after bargaining for some onions with a country girl in the 
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market at Shendy, she told me, that if I would take* oft' my turban 
and show her my head, she would give me five more unions; I 
insisted upon having eight, which she gave me ; when 1 removed 
my turban, she started back at the sight of my white closely shavcm 
crown, and when I jocularly asked her whether she should like to 
have a husband with such a head, she expressed the greatest surprise 
and disgust, and swore that she would rather live with the ugliest 
Darfour slave. 

On the side of the desert near the village of Om Daoiul, were 
a number of tomb-stones ; the small-[)ox juade great ravages here 
last year. According to the Nubian custom, the graves wen; 
covered with pebbles of white quartzj and a pole was stuck down 
at each end. We here fell in with a large caravan of Hisharcin, 
w’ho were travelling the same road with us as tar as Go/, lladjeb, 
where they intended to purchase Dhourra. The Souakin traders 
entertained great susj)icious of them, as they belonged to a tribe 
which was not altogether friendly, and we therefore kept carolully 
separated from them, and upon the watch. 

From Om Daoud, we continued along the Atbara*, making occa- 
sionally short cuts across the ^desert. Our general direction was 
S. E. b. S. After a march of nine hours and a half, having seen 
that the Bisharein caravan had alighted at some distance from us, 
we halted ; our chief was afraid to continue our route and halt 
farther on, lest we should be surprised ; he thought it more prudent 
to have the enemy in view, than behind us, and we kept under 
arms , the w'hole of the night. We lighted a fire aiui placerl oi|r 
baggage in such a manner as to serve as a protection to us, in 
case of an attack. The Bisharein, however, Avere probably m as 
much- fear of us as we were of them ; for they remained the next 
morning on their halting-place, while we continued our journey. 

June 2d. We travelled this morning about four hours, in a south- 
east direction, over a plain of cultivable soil, though distant sevend 
miles from the river. No mountains were any where A'isible. \Vc 

. X X 2 
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rested duriog the mid-day hours in a grove of Nebek, Syale, and 
AlJobe trees. I here observed several unknown birds ; one was of 
the size and shape of a blackbird, with a long tail striped with 
white. I saw some large crows with a white neck. The Bisharein 
seemed. to have no names in their language for these different birds ; 
amongst them it is a great scandal to eat the flesh of birds, and I 
several times heard them sneeringly call the Egyptians “ bird-eaters.” 
On resuming our journey, we entered the sandy deser^‘ in the 
direction of S. E. b. E. In the afternoon, the Souakin traders 
chased with their swiftest dromedaries a wild beast Avhich they 
descried at a distance ; they called it in Arabic, Homar el Wahsh 
which means the wild ass. It did not come near 
enough to be distinctly seen ; but they say it is of the size of a 
Iiya^na, with a head and tail much resembling those of an ass : it 
has no horns. In the Arabian deserts they speak of an animal to 
which they give the same name ; whether it is really the same 
animal I am not certain. The ground was covered in every 
direction with innumerable footsteps of the Gazelle species, some of 
which appeared to belong to animals of a much larger size than any 
I had yet seen. At the end of four hours, we halted in a Wady 
with trees. The heat during the day was very oppressive ; at ni^it 
we had a shower of rain. • Along the whole route I observed, in 
the form of the sand-hills, and in the shape of the trees, evident 
proofs of the prevalence of strong easterly winds. A high insulated 
mountain in the plain bore cast, four hours distant. 

June 3d. We saw this morning, while travelling in the plain, a 
mirage of the brightest azure, as pure and clear as those I had 
witnessed in the desert between Egypt and Berber. After a march 
of four hours (directiCn south), we again seached the river, nearly 
opposite the large village of Goz Radjeb an Arabic name. 

The banks On both sides were quite barren. We encamped under 
some Oshour trees, large enough to afford shade to the whole party. 
It was our intention to remain here a few days, as the Hadherebe 
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thought the market of Goz Radjeb a fit place for disposing of a 
part of their merchandize. In approaching the river, I saw at a 
distance two insulated hills close to each otlier in the plain, and at 
a short distance from the river; and when we drew nearer to tlioin, 
I was extremely surprised to see upon the summit of the largest a 
huge fabric of ancient times. Being naturally short-sighted, and 
my vision having been further impaired by two attacks of ophthalmia 
while I* was in Upper Egypt, I could not trust my eyes, and there- 
fore asked my companions what it was that appeared like a building 
upon the hill. “ Don’t you see,” they replied, “ that it is a churcli !” 
(Kenise, a name often applied by the Egyptians to their 

ancient temples, which they ascribe’ to the Christians) “ami no 
doubt the work of infidels.” We continued to approach the hill, 
and encamped at about half an hour’s distance from it. As soon 
as we had alighted, and placed our baggage in order, I started for tiu: 
hills, in great eagerness to examine these Ethiopian remains ; but a 
loud cry from the Souakin |>eople brought me back. “The whole 
country," they said, “ is infested by the peasants ol' Goz Kadjeb : 
you will not be able to move a hundred paces alone, without bt'ing 
attacked.” Indeed, several suspicious-looking persons were mm'u 
lurking among the trees that lined the banks of tIu? river farther on. 
My companions added, that the hill was inhabiUid by lladeiuloa 
robbers, who lived in caverns in it, and were at war with all their 
neighbours. As they could have no interest in deceiving imi, I 
readily believed them, and returned, not with the intention ot 
abandoning my design, but in the hope of being able the next day 
to concert measures . with some of the country people who mighi 
come to barter with us, for their acco^npanying me to the ruins, 
which I was tlieu fully determined to visit, whatever might be the 
consequences. Unfortunately I was deceived in my exjreetations ; 
and 1 shall never forgive myself for the momentary irresolution 
which prevented me from examining the most interesting object 
which occurred during n»y journey. 
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A party of our people had crossed the river to Gpz Radjeb to 
iiujuire after the state of the market. About two hours after sunset, 
when we were retiring to sleep,* they returned, and soon after 
the chief of the caravan came to us, crying: “ Make haste, the 
para van is in fear; if ,we remain here we shall be attacked. 
Fill your water-skins, and load your camels, for we shall depart 
immediately.”-!- In such cases, every feeling gives way to that of 
self-preservation. Forgetting for a moment the temple, I ran with 
two skins to the river, while my slave got tlie camel ready, and by 
the time 1 returned with my filled skins, the chief had set off. The 
people who went to Goz Radjeb had been there secretly informed 
that a large jiarty of Bisharein intended to surprise us, and the 
immediate departure of the caravan became in consequence 
advisable, as it would have been very difficult to pass tire river 
during the night, in order to take refuge at Goz, where we might 
have been moreover besieged for a long while. We proceeded 
in silence along the bank of the river : I passed the foot of the hill, 
but the night was cloudy, and its darkness prevented me from 
catching the smallest glimpse of the ruins. The barking of dogs 
proved to me that our people had told me the truth in saying that the 
rocks were inhabited. Our merchants seemed much frightened, the 
greatest silence was observed, no pipes were permitted to be lighted, 
lest the burning ashes might indicate the direction of our march ; 
and nothing was heard but the groans of a few infirm female slaves, 
and the whips of their cruel masters, who obliged them to follow 
the caravan on foot, having lent the camels upon which they rode 
to some people of Goz, for the transport of goods to Taka. I 
cast a last look towards thtf object of my curiosity, and lamented 
the ill fortune, which last year, when at the most southern point 


* Whenever the country is dangerous, the whole caravan is divided into two watches, 
one till midnight, and the other from midnight till day. 
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which I reached on the Nile, had prevented me from seeing tlic 
temple of Soleb in Mahass, and now again, when I had gained the 
tarthest term of my journey southwards, had equally thwarted my 
desires, and had deprived the public of what many persons miglii 
perhaps have thought tlie most valuable fruit of this diflicuk journev. 
May a more fortunate or a more courageous traveller be hereatti r 
a,ble to examine what I have thus merely pointed out ! 

The rock of these hills is granite; while passing tltmn in the 
night, I picked up several stones, which 1 found the next morning 
to be red coai*se-grained granite. The hill upon which the ruin 
stands appears to be the higiicst, being about three or four Innuinul 
feet above the river, with sloping sides covered with large irregular 
blocks, and masses of rock. It is perpendicular on the side 
towards the river, between which and the hill is a spare of about 
thirty yards, where the road passes. The building appj’ars to b(^ 
just over the precipice, and to face the river. AVhat 1 could 
distinguish of it were two high and ex- 
tremely massive walls, with an equally 
massive flat roof ; on the roof was a 
sort of cupola, tjie sides of which ap- 
peared to be perpendicular. I could 
perceive no columns, or any other 
building. The ruin itself is inclosed on all sides by high rocks, 
which hide the greater part of it from view ; and in the day-time 
I was unable to get a sight of it in front. As far as I could judge, 
its walls must be between thirty and i’oity feet in height, and 1 
suppose them to be built of granite, as they were of the same hue 
as the surrounding rocks. I had no telescope with me, and can 
therefore give no accurate details respecting these remains ; but 
the whole building, with the exception of the pointed roof, appeareil 
to me to be of the rudest construction, and of the remotest antiquity. 
I asked the Souakin merchants if they had ever seen any similar 
ruiK84n this neighbourhood, but they had never gone higher up the 
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river, and could therefore give me no positive information, and no 
natives appeared whom I could question on the subject. 

The village of Goz Radjeb stands in the sandy plain, at a distance 
of about a (juarter of a mile from the left bank of the river. It is 
named Goz from its situation among sands. Its inhabitants are 
said to be a mixture of all sorts of Arabs, Bisharein, Hadendoa, 
Djaalein, and Shukorye, who have settled here principally for 
the purposes of trade. As far as I could judge, agriculture forms 
no part of their occupation, and I understood that they draw all 
their Dhourra from the neighbouring district of Taka. They 
possess cattle, which feed in the summer on the bank of the 
river, and in winter in the interior of the desert. Goz is under 
the dominion of Sennaar, and its chief, like that of Shendy, is 
of the reigning family of Wold Adjib jj^). The inhabitants 
carry on a brisk trade with Sennaar and Shendy, and sometimes 
visit the market of Darner, where, as at Shendy, they sell their 
cattle. Slaves are always to be found in the market of Goz, whicli 
is frequented sometimes by Souakin traders, but more usually by 
the Bisharye and Hadendoa Bedouins, for, although they are 
enemies, yet, in these countries, as among the Arabian Bedouins, 
a free passage is allowed through a hostile territory, under certain 
restrictions.' The caravans from Souakin to Sennaar, which do 
not wish to pass by Atbara or Shendy, take the route by Goz, 
I’roin whence they proceed straight across the desert to Sennaar. 
In the winter, pools of water abound in the sands; but in summer, 
the caravans are obliged to carry water with them for the whole 
journey of six days ; this desert is said also to be destitute of trees. 
The route is only attempted during the hot season, because the 
Bedouins Shukorye encamp there during the winter, and render 
the road dangerous. Although the barrenness which prevails in 
this route in the summer often proves fatal to the slaves, the traders 
nevertheless prefer it to incurring the expenses which attend a 
stay at Shendy, and the payment of passage-duties at Atbara. We 
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noai'ched about four hours during the night, and then rested upon 
deep sandy ground near some thorny trees and tamarisks. 

JuneMhi We set out before sun-rise. Our road lay over an 
immense plain, without the smallest elevation, except tire above- 
mentioned' hills to our left, which, in the morning, bore N.N.E. and 
at mid-day, rvhen we halted, N. W. The soil of the plain consists 
of clay, with very fow stones, and is almost as fertile as that on the 
banks of the iJile; it is overgrown with many different species uf, 
wild herbs, and what appeared to me reniarkable, each species 
occupied a separate spot, seldom mixing with those adjoining it, so 
that the whole plain had the appearance of an. immense sheet of 
patterns. Many of the herbs were now withered. 

Our direction was E. N. E. ; during the morning a part of our 
companions (Quitted the caravan, and took a more southerly route 
towards the southern parts of the country of Taka. About noon 
we descried some trees at a distance, and as the heat of the sun 
was extremely great, every one hastened in search of a,shady place. 
The surface of the ground, as well M 4 he trees, afforded proofs of* 
the prevalence of strong easterly winds. In the afternoon we 
entered upon a completely barren, gravelly plain, without trees or 
the slightest vegetation of any'kind, and without any elevation, or 
other land-marks to guide the traveller. In the evening there were 
some vivid flashes of lightning, which served as a direction for 
the march, as the people of the caravan knew the quarter from 
whence they came ; the horizon was cloudy, and tlireatened rain 
After a march of about eleven hours we encamped, much tirc<l, in 
a Wady of trees, a part of the caravan having gone astray during the 

iTune 3 th. It appeared that we had all missed our road yesterday, 
owing to the extreme flatness and barrenness of the plain; for 
we started to>day in the direction of E. S. £. After about an 
hour's march, we reached tlie boundaries of the province of Taka; 
wh^ni VO fo|md rich soil as fine as that near the Nile, and muck 
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like it in colour; the march of the camels was obstructed by thick 
groves of Oshour and acacias. A most violent gust of wind arose^ 
and blew about the dust and sand in such a manner, that were 
unable to see ten yards before us; we in consequence lost our way 
among the trees, and after wandering about for some time, during 
which we frightened several shepherds, wlio mistook us for Bisharyp 
enemies, and hastily drove away their flocks, we reached, after a 
three hours march, an encampment of Iladendoa Bedouins, where 
we rested. One of our chief guides or Khobara was married 
to a relative of the chief of this encampment. We alighted in the 
open area surrounded by the tents, which, as. in Arabia, were 
pitched in a Douar or circle (jhi). Towards evening we were 
visited by . another hurricane, the most tremendous I ever remember 
to have witnessed. A dark blue cloud first appeared’, extending to 
about 25“ above the horizon ; as it approached nearer, and increased 
in height, it assumed an ash gray colour with a tinge of yellow,, 
striking every person in the caravan, who had not been accustomed 
•to such phsenomena, with amazement at its magnificent and terrific 
appearance ; as the cloud approached still nearer, the yellow tinge 
became, more general, while the horizon presented the brightest 
azure. At last, it burst upon us in its rapid course, and involved lis 
in darkness ^nd confusion ; nothing could be distinguished at the 
distance of five or six feet ; our eyes were filled with dust ; our tem- 
porary sheds were blown down at the first gust, and many of the 
more firmly fixed tents of the Hadendoa followed ; the largest with- 
stood for a time the force of the blast, but were at last obliged to 
yield, and the whole camp was levelled with the ground. ’ In the 
mean ’time the terrified camels arose, broke the cords by which .they 
were.fastcned, and endeavoured to escape from the destruction which 
appeared to threaten them, thus adding not alittle to our own embar- 
rassment. After blowing about half an hour with incessant violence, 
the wind suddenly abated, and when the atmosphere became clear, 
the tremendous cloud was seen continuing its hayoc to the north- 
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wttt; Smilat hurricanes frequently happen at this time of the 
year, their consequences, however, arc never mbre disastrous than 
what I have just detailed ; in a lew minutes tlie tents were raised, 
and eyery thing was again put in order. 

The Hadendoa showed us little hospitality ; we jcncamped in 
the very midst of them, that we might not be exposed to any hostile 
attacks in the night, during the whole of which wc kept watch to 
preserve our baggage from their pilfering propensities. The wells 
were at some distance Iroin the encampment, and as the road to 
them, which lay through the wood, was unsafe for strangers, the 
Hadendoa made us pay for the water they supjilieil us with. M’hc 
guide and his relations feasted upon ji sheep that had been slaugh- 
tered in honour ot him ; a few pounds of the roasted meat were 
sent from their board to the party of black merchants to which 1 
belonged, and presently afterwards the Shikh of the Douar sent a 
slave to beg some cloves, which could not be refused, as they were 
evidently considered as a return due for the meat. In the Arabian 
deserts, such meanness would disgrace a Bedouin and the whole tribe 
to whicli he belongs. 

Jtme 6th. Our people did, not like to remain longer with the 
Hadendoa, because the smallness of ‘their encampment, and its dis- 
tance from any market, left our jieoplc little hopes of disposing of 
their goods ; we, therefore, against the opinion of our chief, moved 
on this morning in a S.S. E. direction, over the fertile grounds of 
Taka, which consist every where of a rich soil, but uncultivated, with 
trees, and wild herbs in great abundance. After a winding march 
(rf three hours through the woods, we came to a large encampment 
‘called Filik, where we intended to stop. We entered through one 
of 'the. openings made in the high thick .enclosure 1‘orraed of the 
thorny branches of trees, with which all these encampments arc 
surrounded, and we pitched our huts in the square area within. 
Many of the merchants had fiiends here, in whose tents they took 
upr their quarters. The black traders kept close together, and 
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as I knew that we should, at all events, remain hcste for several 
days, I hired a Beidouin, for a handful of tobacco, to constrctct for 
me a small tent of mats, which might at least afford me shelter from 
the sun*. ' 

Taka Bellad el Taka). The country of Taka, or as it is 

also called by its inhabitants, El Gash is famous all over these 
countries for its extreme fertility. It extends in a S. E. directiqn for 
about three long days journeys in length, and one in breadth, 
and is peopled entirely by tribes who are part settlers and part Be- 
douins. One day's journey, in a S. E. direction from Filik, which 
is an encampment of Iladendoa, begin the encampments of the 
Bedouins called Melikinab ; farther on live the Bedouins Segollo ; 
one day's journey from the Melikinab, begin the tribe of Hellenga, 
which is divided into the Upper and Lower, the former dwelling 
about one day's journey beyond the latter. Taka forms part of the 
country of Bedja which includes the course of the river 

Atbara from Goz Radjeb, and continues, as I was informed, to the 
south, as far as the mountains (of Abyssinia, I suppose), while, to 
the north, the chain of mountains called Langay marks the boundary 
of Bedja, thus including many deserts, and several hilly districts. 
Taka itself, however, is an entirely flat country, or rather low ground, 
bounded on the N. and W. by deserts, and on the S.E. by a chain 
of mountains called Ncgeyb, which, from what I learnt, runs parallel 
with the Red Sea. Of the nature of its frontiers to the south I 
cannot speak with certainty, but I jjelieve it to be a country inter- 
spersed with mountains and fertile yalleys. 

The reason why Taka is so fertile, and has become so populous, 
is its regular inundation, a fact of which not a doubt can be enter- 
tained, although I found it impossible to obtain exact information 
of^ the causes of this inundation, or of the circumstances attending 
it. About the latter end of June, or sometimes not till July, for 


Bedja and its inhabitants are called Bedjawa. 
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the period docs jaot ^em to be so fixed as that of the rise of the 
Nile,* large torrents coming from the S. and S.E. pour over the 
country, 'and in the space of a few. wcJiks, (or according to some, in 
eight days,) cover the whole surface with a sheet of water, varying 
in depth from two to three feet ; these torrents are said to lose them- 
selves in the eastern plain, after inundating the country, but the 
waters remain upwards of a month in Taka ; and if I am to believe 
the reports of several persons who had seen th(j Nile, and could draw 
a comparison, the waters, on subsiding, leave a thick slime, or mud, 
upon the surface, similar to that left by the Nile. It is certain that, 
• immediately after the inundation is imbibed, the Bedouins sow the 
seed upon the alluvial mud, without aiiy previous preparation what- 
ever. The inundation is usually accompanied by heavy rains, which 
set in a short time before the inundation, ami become most copious 
. during its height. I was informed that the rains are ushered in by 
hurricanes of incredible violence, blowing from the south every even- 
ing after sun-set. Tlie rains last several weeks longer than the inun- 
dation ; but they are not incessant, falling in heavy showers at short 
intertals. In the winter and spring, the people of Taka obtain 
their water from deep wells, pxtrcmely copious, dispersed all over 
the country, but at a considerable distance from each other ; they 
are in groups of half a dozen together, with large mud basins round 
them for the cattle to drink from, and as they su|)ply the adjacent 
country to the distance of four or five miles, they are crowded the 
whole day with shepherds and their flocks. The water of most of 
these wells is brackish ; but it is said that there is always lound one 
in each group of which the contents are sweeter than the rest. They 
are dug to the depth of from twenty-five to forty leet, and are not 
lined on the sides with either brick or stones. 

The produce of Taka is very disproportioned to what it might lic in 

• • This year, as I learnt afterwards at Souakin, it began about the 20th or 29tli of 
June. 
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such a fine soil, every part of which is inunddted,. and Where the 
inundation rarely fails. The people appear to be ignoraiiif hf tillllge. 
They have no regular fields ; and the Dhourra, their onl/ grain, is 
sown ataong the thorny trees, and Oshour, by dibbling large holes 
in the ground, into each of which’a handful of the seed is thrown. 
After the harvest is gathered, the peasants return to their pastoral 
occupations; they seem never to have thought of irrigating the 
ground for. a second ctop with the water which might every where be 
found by digging wells. Not less than four-fifths of the ground 
remain unsown; but as the quantity of Dhourra produced is, 
generally, sufficient not only for their own consumption, but also for 
the supply of others, they never think of making any provisions for 
increasing it, notwithstanding that when the inundation is not 
copious, or only partial, (no one remembers its ever failing 'entirely,)' 
they suffer all the miseries of want. Twenty-four Mouds of Dhourra 
were bought here with one piece of Tob Dammour; at Shendy the 
same price is given for seven Mouds. Calculating the price by 
dollars, nearly the same quantity of Dhourra is obtained here’ for 
one Spanish dollar, as in Upper Egypt, which is the cheapest fcorn- 
market in the East.* The Dhourra is of the best qiiality, and of the 
same species as that of Upper Egypt, and the countries on the Nile, 
but it is much larger grained, whiter, and better flavoured; it is 
therefore in great request, and when I was at Souakin, in the house 
of the Turkish officer of the customs, I ate of loaves made of this 
Dhourra, which were little inferior to wheaten bread. In the Djidda 
market the Taka Dhourra is sold twenty per cent, dearer than that 
grown in Egypt. I believe nothing else is cultivated except a few 
Bamyes and Loubyes. The people are extremely fond of onions. 


* When.l was in Upper Egypt, the Erdeyb of the best wheat, about fifteen bushels, 
cost five patacks, equivalent to eleven bushels for a Spanish dollar. The Pasha mono- 
polized i^ and sold it at Alexandria for forty patacks the Erdeyb, or eleven bushels for 
eight dollars. 
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which have become a kind of currency; between them and the 
Souakin txaders; but no one has ever tried to grow them in Taka. 

Taka is as celebrated for its herds of cattle as for its Dhourra; 
they are very numerous; the cows arc particularly handsome, atnl 
have all humps on the back, like those on the Nile ; they serve, as 
in Darfour and Kordofan, for a medium of exchange. The price of 
a large fat cow was four pieces of Dammour, or ninety-six Mouds of 
Dhourra, which is equivalent to about twoErdeybs, or thirty bushels. 
The price of a strong camel is onc-fnurth more. As it was now the 
hottest part of the year, just before the period of the rains, when tlu* 
ground is quite parched up, 1 saw few' ealtle. According to the 
annual custom, the herds had been sent several months before to the 
Eastern desert, where they feed in the mountains anti fertile valleys, 
and where springs of water are found. After tlie inundation, they 
are brought back to the plain. The camels of 'I'aka are highly 
prized,. from an idea that the young shoots of the acacia trees, on 
which they feed in the woods, render them stronger than camels led 
with other food. The people use the skin of the long neck of the 
camel, sowed up on one side, and left open on the other, as sacks to 
transport their grain in, when travelling; their form is very con- 
venient for loading. The quantity pf cattle would be even greater 
than it is, were it not for the wild beasts which inhabit the loresls, 
and destroy great numbers of them; the most common of these are 
lions, and what they call tigers, but which I suj)pose to be leopards 
or panthers. I never saw any of these animals, but I heard their 
bowlings every night. The flocks of the encampment, near which a 
few sheep are always kept, are driven in the evening into the area 
within the circle of tents, and the oi)^ings in the thorny.enclosure 
already described arc filled up with a heap of thorns. No one dares 
stir out of this entrenchment during the night; it is sufficiently strong 
to be impenetrable to the wild beasts, which prowl about it the 
whole of the night, filling the air with their tlismal howls, which arc 
answered by the incessant barking of the dogs within. Jt rarely. 
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happens that either lions or tigers are killed in these countries; when 
such an occurrence happens, it is in self-defence; for the inhabitants 
having no other weapons than swords and lances,* have little chance 
of conquering the king of the forest, of which this district appears to 
be a favourite haunt. Some of the Shikhs, but very few, have lion 
skins in their tents; they appeared to be of middling size; but if the 
testimony of the Hadendoa may be credited, a lion here sometimes 
reaches the size of a cow. Persons are frequently killed by them. 
In the woods wolves (vvA)* Onsiclles, and hares abound ; and the 
Bedouins relate stories of serpents of immense size, which often 
devour a sheep entire. Tlie fiercest animal, however, that inhabits 
these woods is the Bedjawy, or inhabitant of Bedja. Great nutnbers 
of asses are kept by all these Bedouins. In the mountains of 
Negeyb, the Giraffa is said to be very numerous; I saw a piece of 
the skin of one in the tent of a Iladendoa. Locusts are always seen 
in Taka, which seems to be their breeding-place, from whence they 
spread over other parts of Nubia. However innumerable their hosts 
may be, they appear to be incapable of destroying the verdure of 
this country, as sometimes happens in Egypt and Syria. Those I 
saw were of the largest size, with the upper wings of a red, and the 
lower of a yellow colour. The trees are full of pigeons, and crows 
in large flocks. I do not remember having seen any birds re- 
markable for their plumage. From the acacia trees gum arabic is 
collected, which is sold at Souakin to the Djidda merchants ; from 
Djidda it finds its way to Egypt; but it is of an indifferent quality, 
owing, probably, to the moisture of the soil; for the best gum is 
produced in the driest deserts. 

The Iladendoa Bedouins, the only irdiabitants of Taka seen by 
me, evidently belong to the same nation as the Bisharein, and all the 
Eastern Nubians, with whom they have the same features, language, 

* The Souakin merchants are equally unused to fire-arms. A few Arabians sometimes 
pass this way armed with matchlocks, in company with, the Souakin caravans, on their 
road to Sheiidy or Sennaar. 
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dto^cter, an^ manners. They are the strongest of the fo\ir tribes 
wfaid^pMple 'taka ; the Melikinab are the weakest. All these |)eople 
are partly cultivators and partly. Bedouins. Each trilje has a couple 
of terge villages built in the desert, on the border of the culti\ able 
soil, where some inhabitants are always to be found, and to which 
the whole population, excepting those who tend the catllc in the 
interior of the desert, repairs during the rainy season. When the 
waters subside.' the Bedouins then spread over the whole district, 
pitching their Douars or camps in those places wlu'ie they hope lor 
the best pasturage, and moving about from month to month, until 
the sUn parches up the herbage; the settjers in the villagt^ moanlinu< 
sow the ground adjoining the neighbouring (h'seit. The camps 
consist of huts formed of mats, like those ol‘ Atbara. There are also 
a few huts with mud walls, resembling those in the countries on the 
Nile, but smaller; even of the settlers, howcjver, the greater part 
prefer living in the open country, under sheds, to inhabiting close 
dwellings. Jiesides the villages just th'seribed, there are others 
within the fertile districts, which are built upon insulated sandy 
spots, like islands, somewhat elevated above the general level. I 
inquired whether there were any marslu:s, or large ponds of stagnant 
water in Taka, but was answefed in tlu^ lu^galivc;. 

The encampment where we remained consisted of Jrom one 
hundred anil lil'ty to two hundred tents, divided into four Douars, or 
circles ; these were separated from each other by I'ences lower than 
the general thorny enclosure, by which the whole were snrronnded. 
In every settlement in Taka, as at Shendy anil .\lbara, there arc 
several Bouza huts, and many public women, with some of whom, 
even the most respectable of the Soiiakin merchants took up their 
quarters. These women seemed to me to be more decent in their 
behaviour than those of the same description in the coutilries on the 
Nile ; at least they seldom appeared abroad during the day, whereas 
the others were seen walking about at all hours. Both sexes wear 
the common Nubian dress, a Dammour shirt, and a cloak of the 
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same stuff thrown over the shoulders. I observed one peculiarity 
amongst the women, that of wearing brass or silver rings on their 
toes; many of them wear leathern aprons, instead of the Dammour 
cloth which the Nubian women generally wrap round the middle; 
the same custom prevails amongst the Bedouins of the fledjaz. In 
their tents they suspend various ornaments of white shells, Woda 
from the Red Sea, intermixed with black ostrich-feathers. All 
the women go unveiled, and the most respectable think it no shame 
whatever to receive a man in their tent, and to be seen chatting with 
him during the husband’s absence. • This, however, never happened 
to me, for whenever I presented myself before a tent, the ladies 
greeted me* with loud screams; and waved with their hands for me to 
depart instantly. Nothing astonished them more than my beard 
and mustachios; for the beards of the Bedouins never grow long or 
thick, and they cut their mustachios very short, it being a disgrace 
amongst them to wear them long, and considered as great a mark of 
slovenliness as an unshorn beard among Europeans. 

In almost every village we found one or two individuals who had 
been on the Hadj, and who exercised the functions of Fakys. They 
are the only persons who trouble themselves about religious cere- 
monies, the people generally being entirely ignorant of the Moham- 
medan Jaw and religion. In some instances they act directly 
contrary to the dictates of Mohammed, as for example, in eating the 
l)lood of slaughtered animals, which is prepared by placing it over 
tlie fire till it coagulates, when some salt is mixed with it, and butter 
poured upon it. Cows’ blood is most esteemed for this dish, which is 
equally common in Darfour, as I was informed by the Negro slaves 
from that country. They eat no flesh raw excepting the liver, or 
kidneys; these the Arabian Bedouins, and the inhabitants of Syria, 
also eat faw with salt. The raw marrow of cows is considered a 
great dainty. When their cattle is near the encampment they live 
almost wholly upon milk, particularly that of the camel. When a 
company is collected, a large bowl of milk is set on the ground in 
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the midst of them, and is handed round at intervals of about five 
minutes, for every one to sip a little; when emptied the bowl is liiled 
again, and thus continues as long as the guests remain. 

The Hadeudoa are very indolent; the business of the house is left 
to the wives and slaves, while the men pass the da}' either in paying 
an idle visit to some neighbouring cncamiiment, or at home reclined 
upon the Angareyg, smoking their pij)es, and generally going dnmk 
to bed in the evening. To each other they show great hospitality, 
but towards strangers 1 never saw a more pitiless race of people, 
which is the more remarkable from its being so contrary to the 
general disposition of the Bedouins, one of whose first eonsidi-rations 
is how to supply the wants of the stranger. Inliospitality to strangers 
seems to be a marked eharacterislio both of tliis people and of those 
of Souakin. In the inarket village near our eneanipiiient 1 could 
never obtain a drop of water without jraying lor it in Dliourra ; and in 
our own encampment 1 was obliged to pay for the hire of a mat for a 
few minutes, to spread a little Dhourra meal upon in order to dry it 
in the sun, 'i'he poor Negro pilgrims m ho pass through Taka in 
their way to IMckka, complain bitterly of this want of hospitality. 
Several of tlicm were here during our stay, and lived in the eneani])- 
inent; they used to go round tin the evening with their wooden bowls 
to beg for a little bread, when they knew that the people were at 
supper;, but from two hundred tents they never could collect 
enough to make a meal sutliciimt for themselves ; and niysell and 
companions were obliged to entertain two ol’ tlaaii every evening at 
supper. Where no ieelings of generosity e.xist, the baser passions 
easily find acce.ss. 'I'he people of Taka are as noted for their bail 
faith as for their inhospitality; they live in continmil broils with each 
other, which are not terminated by ojrcn hostility, but by a warlan* 
of treachery, wherein each man endeavours to surprise and destroy 
his enemy by secret contrivances. Even in their own encampments 
they are armed with a spear, sword, and shield ; and when they go 
to any distance it is generally in pahies. During my stay two men 
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were murdered in the woods bj some persons unknown. The people 
of the caravan never ventured out of the encampment except in large 
parties; in the evening it was our practice to form a small caravan 
to proceed to the wells to fdl our water-skins, taking care to keep as 
close together as possible. Treachery is^ not considered here as 
criminal or disgraceful, and the lladendoa is not ashamed to boast 
of his bad faith, whenever it has led to the attainment of his object. 
The Soimkin people assured me that no oath can bind a man of 
Taka; that which alone they hesitate to break is when they swear, 
“ By my own .health” (c^U iV-j). A Hadendoa seldom scruples to 
kill his companion on the road in order to possess himself of the 
most trifling article of value, if he entertains a hope of doing it with 
impunity; but the retaliation of blood exists in full force. Among 
tlieHalleuga, who draw their origjn from Abyssinia, a horrible 
custom is said to tittcnd the revenge of blood : when the slayer has 
been seized b}' the relatives of tlie deceased, a i'amily feast is pro- 
claimed, at which the murderer is brought into the midst of them, 
bound upon an Angarcyg, and while his throat is slowly cut with a 
razor, the blood is caught in a bowl, and handed round amongst the 
guests, every one of whom is bound to drink of it, at the moment the 
victim breathes his last. I cannot vouch for the truth of this, 
although several persons asserted it to be a fact, and I heard no one 
contradict it. I might, perhaps, have come to the knowledge of 
several other strange customs amongst these savages, Ifad I under- 
stood their language, or met with many of them who spoke Arabic; 
it was not sufficient to have found one or two who were acquainted 
with that language, for they will not endure to be plagued with 
questions, when no advantage is to be gained by answering them, 
and a traveller circumstanced as I was, can only obtain information 
of this kind by listening to general conversation, or by endeavouring 
to draw it insensibly to the subject upon which he wishes to be 
informed. 

To treachery the people of Taka add a great propensity to. theft. 
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, We had all occasion to complain of their pilfering habits, but par- 
ticularly a Sowakiny, who lodged in the tent of one of the principal 
Bedouins of the encampment: his leathern sack Mas cut open 
during the night, and one hundred ounces ol' gold taken out of it. 
We missed every morning some trifles; but onr precautions Meo‘ 
such, that nothing ot value could be taken aMay M'ilhoiit awakening 
us. One day M'hcn 1 was in the market- [)Iacc ineasnring some 
Dhourra, the lerdes (or (juarter ot a j)iece) ol Dannnour, Mhich 1 
had thrown over my shoulder to expose iffor sale, was taken otf 
without my immediately missing it, although all the bye-slanders 
saw the thief w'alking oft' with it. As soon as 1 tiiscovercil the 
robbery I pursued him, l)ut as 1 found him armed, any more than a 
match for me, and as others interfered in his liivour, 1 thought 
myself fortunate in recovering tMa)-thirds of the value of the 
Dammour in Dhourra, the thief keeping the remainder to himsell 
for the trouble he had had in stealing the m IioIc. 

Their own (piarrels, and their national enmity to the Hisharein, 
with whom they arc ne\er known to be at peace, have rendered the 
people of Taka a warlike nation. Tlu'y use the same weapons as the 
inhabitants of the Nile countries; bows and arrows are unknoM ii 
amongst them. Their chicliy keep horses, and arm themselves m ith 
coats of mail. They arc said to be brave, l)ut I never saw sears on 
any part of their bodies except the back. The same remark applies 
to all the people of Nubia, where 1 have never seen any individuals 
with scars upon their breasts, while the (jacks ol most ol the men 
bear the marks of large wounds, in which they seem to pride 
themselves. The shield is said to protect the sides from blows. 1 
found a custom here, which in my journey towards Dongola 1 had' 
been told of, as existing among the Bisharcin; when a young man 
boasts of his superior prowess, in the presence ot another, the latter 
draws his knife and inflicts several flesh wounds in his own arms, 
shoulders, and sides ; he then gives the knife to the boaster, w ho is 
bound in honour to inflict still deeper wounds upon his own body, or 
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yield for ever in reputation to his antagonist. They are certainly a 
strong and hardy mce of men ; and arc more robust and muscular 
than any Bedouins 1 ever saw. During winter they live almost 
wholly upon flesh and milk, tasting very little bread ; and it is to this 
they attribute their strength. The only disease which they dread is 
the small-pox, which made great ravages among them last year, and 
had not yet entirely disappeared ; a neighbouring encampment was 
.still infected, and all communication had in consequence been cut 
off between it and the sfarrounding encampments. The disease was 
first brought here by the Souakin inerehants, from whence it has 
spread over all the countries on the Nile. 

On the skitfs of the desert, at a quarter of an hour from our en- 
campment, was a village called Souk Iladendoa, orjihe market-place 
of the Iladendoa, (the Arabic word Souk 6y». being used in the native 
idiom,) the residence of the great chief of the Taka Hadendoas. On 
the sands behind the village a market is held once a week, which is 
frequented by great numbers of Bedouins and country people ; I 
visited it twice, and occasioned no little amusement and astonish- 
ment among the strangers, to whom I was an object of the greatest 
curiosity; but I always excited much more contempt and disgust 
amongst the women than amongst the men. The Black traders with 
whom I lived accompanied me to this market, where we sold various 
articles brought from Shendy, for Dhourra, which is the common 
currency here. Bedouins who take dollars are seldom found at 
Taka, but Dammour is in great demand. The following were the 
articles brought to market by the country people, besides cattle. A 
variety of mats and baskets made of reeds, and of the leaves of the 
Doum tree, which is common in the valleys of the desert to 
the N. and E. Earthen ‘pots for cooking, and for ablution 
(Ibareik alloudhou ; the latter are of the an- 

nexed form, and are bought by the Souakin people and 
carried to the Hedjaz; all the Negroes, and other poor 
Hadjis, carry one of them for their daily ablutions . — Cancel saddles i 
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lyjjJCT, hmde of reeds ; hides', water-skins; a few /oa7.v, Avhich are ukH 
with all over Nubia ; dried camel's jlesh (butter was no where to l)i' 
procured, the flocks being at a distance :) the Allobe and iicbec fruits ; 
of the latter they make here a sort of viscid jelly, which has an 
agreeable taste. Tama, the bark of a tree similar to that which I 
observed at Shendy under the name of Gyrfe, of like taste, and us('tl 
for the same purposes ; in the mountains south of Hnllenga it is 
called Basinya. Gum arable. Gharah, the pulse of the acacia, with 
which leather is tanned. Salt, brought froni Souakin, which forms a 
considerable article. Black Ostrich-feathers ; these are the feathers 
of the female ostrich ; the white feathers are sold j)rivately to the 
Souakin traders. Some blacksmiths attend the market; a slave 
works the bellows, while the master is employed in mending knives, 
lance heads, or the iron chains which are used for tying the fore legs 
of the camels during the night. 

The principal article sold by the foreign merchants is tobacco, jis 
well the produce of Sennaar as of Persia and the Yemen : that which 
comes from the latter countries is called here Suratty, and is llu; 
yellow leaved sort called Tombac in the Ilcdjaz and Egypt, and 
which is smoked in the East in the Persian pipe or Nargyle ; being 
much stronger than the Sciinaar tobacco, it is preferred in T'akii 
principally for the manufacture of snufl’, of which the people arc 
very fond ; the snuff is prepared by mixing natron or .salt with the 
pulverised tobacco. No man or woman is seen without a small 
gourd, the size of a goose’s egg, in which they caiTy their snuff. 
The Souakin traders sell here also natron, which they bring from 
Shendy ; all kinds of spices, especially cloves, which arc in great 
demand among the Hallenga ; incense, beads, and hardware ; but thr“ 
chief articles are tobacco, Dammour, and cloves. Dhourra is taken 
in exchange for all these articles, and is the main object with the 
merchants from Souakin, because that place depends solely upon 
Taka for its supply of this necessary of life, none, or very little, 
brahg cultivated in its neighbourhood. The Dhourra of Taka is 
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cair be »ea^iWli^ wW 

be;^ii»i 0 i^ i« thi Kfiiirfeitr^ add' that Hlel*5nter- 

ce^hie bMween fVlka a^d Setttl^^is eafftwiely 

bris^^; < albi1inight'lieldoifn jiasseft’^i^kAitJeteiift Arrivals fronamitoltttlMr 
place ; iittd as ean^tik are very <^ap, th# expei»e aP«life 
proportionably small-] nevertheless the Dhourra at Sou|dBi#'a^^|ttvt'> 
four Lillies deafen than at Taka, twelve hieasures^ *fcteing sold for^ke 
dollar ]’’'but- }t was stiH auffi6iendy cheap te enable the dealeiliite) 
transport it to Djidda, and there sell it to : advantaged Bttring tite: 
last ^aunine Taka supplied the whole valley ol‘ the Nile irpm Sfaeadp 
to 'Mc^rat with Dhoufra. There are several marketplaces in thrife 
distikt similar to the caielihave described; that of the H^lenga is 
saidUo be the largest, and Dhourra is even cheaper there .than iti is- 
in this part of Taka.. The Tob DammoUr was there warth?fKOni 
tbirtyi^wo to thirty>six Mouds. Several of bur people rode thither 
to eell their tobacco. , • 

The direct road from Taka to Sbendy is repdereb tmsafe by the 
incurMoos of the Shukorye, which obliges the: Taka pepplp boupd, 
for, that place to go by Goz Radjeh and Atbarg. Small carfHf^. 
sopt^rpes go straight iropi Taka to Sennapr. lbr Dampiour gnd 
tobapcp; fropt the most southern limits of t)ie Hallenga they travel 
half a day to the village of Menan; from thence threp tlaj^a-pcross a 
sandy desert, without water, to the river Atbarp, whpre ite banks arg 
inhabited by the Arabs Oraran, who speak ^rabic. , . From 
Atbara they reach, after two days desert journey, the 
da^le who possess considerable herds pf^^epws |.j^, Is. 

dm tlience a journey of . one day among an^^bultivated 

spots, to the village of DendCr, and two days more, adross a desert 

/If' -* ^ o \ '/V' 

bt^ng t^i to Sennaar, making in the whole a jpurnw or eight or 

niTO; days, slow mafen, but hpt in a straight 7iPe, ’^^iS^^ 
^^**^'*^uented by the Negro kilims. 

man from Dar'Salii^*'* 
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with a boy, and without a guide. He was well treated by the Arabs 
Omran, from whose tents he performed the journey to Menan across 
tlie desert, without a guide, directing his course by the stars. The 
accuracy of his statements I believe may be depended on. 'riie 
following is the account which I rcceiveil of the route towards Uas 
el Fil, but I am not so well convinced of its correctness as of that of 
the preceding. 

From the last settlements of the llallengas, one long journey to the 
Arabs Fohara from thence to Wady Omran (^^1), one day 

and a half. To Ayaye (ajU*) one day; and I’rom lljcnce in Iwt) 
days to Ras el Fil (y^l ou the route from Sennaar to Condar. 
Three days below the Arabs Omran, towards Go/, on the Atbara, is 
a large settlement of Sluikorye, called Gabaryb (.-.ojLi'), which was 
stated to be as large as Shciuly ; its nanu! often occurred in the con- 
versations of the people of Taka. 

Great animosity seems to prevail between the I lallengas ami the 
Abyssinians, the latter never being mentioned by them without some 
opprobrious epithet, the mildest of which is Kafcr. 1 had heard in 
Upper Egypt, and at Berber, that caravans sometimes depart from 
the Hallengas for Massouah ; and I was allerwards told at Djidda, 
by some Massouah merchants,' that Ilallengsis w(;rc sometimes seen 
at that place with cows for sale; but I could hear ol no such inter- 
course during rny stay at 'I’aka. 'I’he llallengas have a slight com- 
mercial intercourse with the Abyssinians of the province called 
Walkayt. Had I seen the least prol)ability of making my way 
towards Massouah, I shoidd have attempted it, for that part of the 
country appeared to me to be very interesting ; it would have led 
me through the dwellings of many tribes who form tla; links of th«! 
chain by whicli the Abyssinians are connected with the Ara|)s, and 
whose manners, no doubt, present striking originalities; but after 
whatT observed of the character of the people of 'I'aka, I did not 
think that I should have the smallest chance of being able U) protect 
my little property after quitting my companions the Souakin mer- 
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chants; and from what I saw of the hospitality of thes^. people, I 
was certain tliat if once stripped I should perish of want Tp have 
engaged one of these savages as a guide would have been of little 
avail, liad he even proved faithful, as he could not have epsured my 
safety for more than, one day’s journey, or as fer as the limits of his 
own tribe. 1 should then have fallen 'among strangers, all intent 
upon plundering me of whatever I possessed, while I, should have 
had nothing to offer in ipy defence, and could hardly have made 
myself understood, very few people in those parts speaking Arabic. 
I hope, therefore, I shall not be blamed for abandoning this project, 
while, on the other hand, I had reasonable hopes of reaching. 
Souakin in safety. 1 heard at Taka that Souakin and Massouah 
were at equal distances from the Hallcngas. 

1 was not molested during my stay at Taka, and nothing particu- 
larly disagreeable happened to me ; but I learnt afterwards, that I 
had nearly been reduced to a most distressing situation, a grown up 
slave of one of my companions having formed the design of stealing 
my camel, and selling it at a neighbouring encampment, in which 
case I should probably, never have recovered it. Our camels were 
driven into the woods every morning to feed, under the care of the 
slaves; mine was entrusted to my own slave-boy ; during the mid- 
day heat, ,when the slaves sometimes indulged in sleep, camels 
belonging to the caravan were occasionally lost, and mine would 
certainly have shared the same fate, had not the man who intended 
to steal it communicated his intention to another, who informed me 
of it. I complained to his master, who reprimanded him severely, 
and from that day I never permitted my camel to pasture abroad, 
but kept it in the camp, and fed it with Dhourra. To prevent their 
best <^|p6ls. from being stolen, the merebants are i|^ the habit of 
fastening their fore legs with heavy iron chains, whick being locked 
on, and not removable withoU|p key, prevent at least\ny attempt 
to drive off the animal suddenly. The day affer our arrivid|he chief 
of ^ enoaiiiltnent treated the whole party with a breakfast and 
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. supper of Bhourra, in a state of thin paste, sent round to each mess. 
Two days after, he ordered a couple of cows to be slaughtered, 
in honour of our arrival ; a part of the flesh was intended for iny 
companions, the Tekay'rne, and myself, but the slaves of the 
Souakin merchants got hold ot it, and it disappeared in an insUmt. 
In return for this hospitality, we Avere obliged to make a present 
• to the chief, of a Ferde Dammour, cqui\'alent to about twelve 
measures ot Dhourra, for each slave in tlje caravan, which amounttMi 
in all to nearly twenty times the value of the bread and meat he had- 
given Us. No direct duties are paid here, neither do the 'Tiika 
people pay any at Souakin. 

By the 14th, the merchants of llie caravan had sold all their 
cotton stuffs and tobacco ; and some of them had already set oil' 
with a small party on their return to Goz llatljeb. We had learnt 
that, on the morning of our de|)arture from opposite that place, the 
Bisharein arrived there in superior force, but that they retired 
again when they found, by the extinguished fires of the caravan, 
and the cold ashes, that we had got a long start of them. On the 
eve of our departure from Taka, the caravan Avas joined by several 
people of the place Avi^ loads of Dhourra. Our own merchants 
had converted all lf»eir goods into Dhourra, and hatl loaded their 
camels to the utmost they could bear. A large jiarty of Negro 
pilgrims also joined, and Ave formed in all a caravan of about threi; 
hundred camels. Our departure Avas extremely irregular ; the 
principal chief had set out on the 14th, and we thought that we 
'should remain several days longer, when the second chief broke up 
suddenly, and began to load. One of my companions Avas thus 
obliged to abandon an outstanding debt, which made him a loser 
to the amount of tAventy measures of Dhourra ; he hesit^jld Inng 
whether or .ij^t he should stay behind, in order to recover it, and 
repair to ' Souakin Avith some futuill caravan ; but prudence got the 
better ^ avarice/ ' and Ave marched off" early on the morning of 
the 15th of June. Before Our final departure, we w^ beset by all 
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the people of the Douar endeavouring to obtain isome mnall 
presents from us before we left them ; they had plagued us ^ring 
the whole of our stay, especially the ^ women, who lefh. no arts 
of Coquetry untried, in order to possess themselves of the objects 
of their wishes. One of the cousins of the chief, who had just been 
married, was particularly importunate. Knowing that she looked 
on me with disdain and derision, I could not help admiring her 
subtilty and address in peri$uading me by signs, that she had con- 
•ceived a great aftection for me, giving me plainly to understand 
that for a handful of cloves she would refuse me nothing. Her 
own people probably knew that the whole was a trick to get from 
me something of value; it was some’ satisfaction to me, therefore, 
that all her arts were ineffectual, and that she did not succeed in 
obtaining the smallest present from me. 

During the whole of my stay in this encampment, as well as at 
Shendy, I affected the greatest sanctity of manners, imitating, as 
far as possible, the Fakys, whose character is the more respected 
in these countries from their enjoying the reputation of great learn- 
ing, and of exemplary private conduct. This is the character of 
the whole body, but it is well known hoiy unworthy many indivi- 
duals are of it, and that all their actions are go'^rned by hypocrisy. 
Superstitious prejudices, and respect for a religion which appears 
more awful from the great bulk of the people being ignoranf of its 
tenets ; fear, perhaps, of incantations, and the great respect shown 
towards each other, still tend to keep up the popular belief tliat a 
Hadji must be a being superior in virtue and sanctity ; and if he 
ever proves the contrary, no one is bold enough to accuse him, as 
the whole body would then become the enemy of the accuser. It 
is mu^ the same with the Olemas in Turkey and <Arabia ; their 
real character is well known; but they continue to enjoy great 
credit, because no one likes to be the first to raise Iris hand ^inst 
them ; and they are protected by the government, whii^ finds 
thebi^ useful ih enslaving the multitude, and in directing, public 
opinion. 
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During the two last days of our stay at Taka, we were greatly 
alarmed, by intelligence from Souakin, that a man of Taka had 
been kill^ there by a Hadherebe. The Hadendoa deliberated 
whether they should not detain ail the individuals of the caravan 
till they knew the result of the afi^ir, and they would probably have 
dijpe it had not another Bedouin arrived soon after, with information 
that the business had been settled by die Souakiny paying tlu* 
price of blood. 


JOURNEY FROM TAKA TO SOUAKIN. 

June lath. Just as we started, a violent wind rose and con- 
tinued the whole of the morning: the sand Hew about in every 
direction, and caused us to miss our way. Oiu* general direction 
was N. E. by N. We passed alternately, sandy and tertile ground : 
the latter, which traverses the desert in narrow strips, is regularly 
inundated by the waters of Taka. At the end of about four hours, 
we reached the extremity of this cultivable tract, where high 
acacias were growing. Here we found the principal chief of the 
caravan waiting for us. In the afternoon, we continued in the 
same direction, over the desert plain, and halted after a day's 
march of nine or ten hours. After sunset, we were involved in a 
violent whirlwind, during which the camels became unru^, and 
we were obliged lo remain on the spot till it ceased. 

June 16/A. We continued in the direction N. E. by N. We 
had now with us eighteen or twenty of the Tckayrne, or Negro 
pilgrims. Tekroury, the singular of this name, is not derived 
from a country called Tekrour, as is gcncrafly supposed in th(‘ 
East, and which has misled all the Arabian geographers, but from 
the verb Takorror (jji;), to multiply* to renew, to sift, to purity, 
to invigorate ; • i. e. their religious sentiments, by the study ot die 
sacred book, and by pilgrimage. The appellation is bestowed 
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on all Negroes who come ffom* the west, in search of lehiling 
(Taleb 01m, uJlb— or simply Taleb), or for the Hadj; ioi%hat- 
ever country they may be. They do *not call themselv^ by this 
name of Tekroury, which many assured me they had never heard 
till they readhed the limits of Darfour. All these pilgrims can 
read and write a little ; and they all belong to the class styled Fj|jpy 
(pliir, Fakiha). I never Found any of them quite illiterate. After 
making some progress in the schools of their country, (schools 
being met with in all the Mohammedan countries of Africa,) they 
proceed to Mekka for the Hadj, or in order to study the Koran 
and the commentaries upon it, in that place and Medinah ; or to 
Cairo, for the same purpose ; but the greater part go for the Hadj ; 
at present there are not more than twelve in the mosque El Azhar 
at Cairo, and I did not find above double that number in the great 
mosque at Mekka, where they are occupied chiefly in learning the 
Koran by heart, in the belief, that they can never forget a chapter 
which they have once learnt in the Beit ullah (house of God). 
The greater part of the Tekayme who visit Mekka, come from the 
schools of Darfour, the principal of which are at Kondjara, in the 
neighbourhood of Kobbe. Those from the most western countries 
who pass this road, are from Bahr el Gha^al and Bagernje. All 
the Black Hadjis from the countries to the west of Bagerme, from 
Bornou, as far as Timbuctou, either travel with theFezzan, or great 
Moggrebyn pilgrim caravan, or proceed by sea firUm the coast of 
Barbary. Their motives for undertaking the joarhey ■ are, partly 
a sincere desire to fulfil the precepts of their religion, and partly 
the ambition of enjoying afterwards the credit which the Hadj 
coiifers in their own country upon those who have performed it, 
and which is of course in proportion to the difficulty of tha journey. 

Some of the Tekayme of Darfour and Kordofani are possessed 
of Considerable property, anfl trade during their jburtfhy. fc* . At 
Djidda, 1 met with a man from Darfour with three 
attendants’, and half a dozen female slaves, which formed his 
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household, Insides the slaves he carried widi him lor sale; but 
the greater part of them are quite destitute, and find their way 
to Mekka, and back to their own country, by begging, and by 
what they can earn by their manual labour on the road. Tlie 
equipments of all these pilgrims are exactly alike, and consist of 
a few rags tied round the waist, a white woollen bonnet, a Icatliern 
provision sack, carried on a long stick over tlie shoulder, a leathern 
pouch containing a book of prayers, or a copy of a lew chapters 
of the Koran, a wooden tablet, one foot in length, by six inches 
in breadth, upon which they write charms, or prayere, for them- 
selves or others to learn by heart, an inkstand Ibrmcd of a small 
gourd, a bowl to drink out of, or to collect victuals in firom the 
charitable, a small earthen pot for ablution, and a long string of 
beads hanging in many turns round the neck. I’he Tekayrne 
seldom travel alone, at least they never set out alone upon their 
journey ; they generally form parties of about half a dozen, and, 
as opportunity oilers, join some caravan on the road, (m- proceed by 
themselves. Their usual route to Mekka is by Siout, by Senmftir, 
or by Shendy. Those from the most western countries meet at 
Darfour; after which, such only as can afford to travel with the 
Darfour caravan, (jvhich requires capital sufficient to buy camels 
and provisions for the journey througli the desert), repair to Siout,, 
from whence, they proceed to Djidda, by the way of Kosseir. The 
pilgrims who go by Sennaar come Iroin Kordofan, and pursue 
their journey by three different routes ; viz. 1, through the interior 
of Abyssinia, by Gondar and Axum, to Massouah : 2, along the 
Nile from Sennaar to Shendy 5 and 3, from Sennaar to Taka by the 
way of Ras el FU, and from thence to Hallcnga, by which they 
escape the journey through the desert. Those who travel by the 
first rout^, complain of being ill ttreated by the Christians ot 
Abyssinia^ , of never being allowed to enter any house, or even 
couFt^yafidv tmd of being fed like dogs (as they express it) before 
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the threshold. They, however, always obtain a copious fvening 
meal. At Massouah, they remain a few weeks, till they ^rn by 
their laboyr sufficient to pay their passage-money, by sea, either 
to the nearest coast of Yemen, which is one dollar, or to t)jidda, 
which is two dollars. Their usual rendezvous is Hodeyda, the 
sea-port of Yemen, from whence they proceed to Mekka, by land, 
passing through the hospitable tribes of Bedouins, in the mountains 
of the Hedjaz. I estimate the number of Negro pilgrims who pass 
by this route annually to Mekka at about one hundred and fiRy, 
or two hundred. Many Tekayrne are settled in the sea-ports of 
Yemen, as well as at Djidda and Mekka. The third route is 
preferred by all pilgrims who are able to make a common purse 
in order to buy a camel for the transport of water and provisions ; 
and they are sure of finding at Taka, after a short stay, some 
merchants from Souakin, in whose company they can proceed to 
that place. 

The route most frequented by them is that from Darfdur or 
Kordofan straight to Shendy. The latter part only of this route 
presents any difficulty ; in the inhabited districts they everywhere 
find hospitable people, who pride themselves in giving alms to the 
poor Fakiha. But from the limits of the dominions of Kordofan to 
Shendy, is a journey of five days through a desert, without water, 
the dread of which often induces them to take eitlier the circuitous 
route by Sennaar, or to wait at Kordofan for the rainy season, vhen 
water is found in plenty in the barren tract. At Shendy, they 
generally remain some time to recruit their strength, visiting, every 
evening, the residence of the foreign, merchants, and sitting down 
without ceremony to their supper. In general, the Tekroury is 
under little anxiety ; wherever he finds himself conjitbrtably situated, 
there he will remain for weeks together ; and he prefers,, taking a 
circuitous road of fourteen days through a country where he knows 
that, he will find charitable inhabitants, to passing a desert or 
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ihhospitable tract of only two days. Prom Shendy, they all proceed 
tsef^amter, and'this road is never uhfrequented by parties, consisthig 
of half*ssW^ozen or a dozen of them. On arriving'ara viflagiti tb^ 
disperse among its families^ and re-assemble again in* the evening 
to partake in common of the victuals which the charity of the' 
inhfabitants has provided for them. 

At Damer, die two principal, pilgrim routes sfeparate, and they 
either proceed along the Nile towards Egyp^, or ascend the’ banks 
of the Mogren and Atbara, as far as Ooz Radjeb, from whence 
they cross over to Taka and to Souakin. The former is a long but 
A less fatiguing journey ; anil the nearer they apj>roach Egypt; the 
more charity they find* among the inhabitants on tlie Nile. The 
Arabs Sh^gya pique themselves on their bounty to the I'ckayVne, 
in return for. which the pilgrim is sure to be stripped of every thing 
of value that Ite may possess. Their little property is tolerably 
secure on the road from Darfour to Shendy, where they an^ 
protected by the government ; but from thence tliey arc in a very 
different predicament. At Shendy, they usually exchange whatever 
theiy possess for gold, as they can secrete it with greater facility 
than any other article of valqe ; but- as this is known fo be their 
practice, they are frequently ill-treated on the road, in consequence 
of it. I have been assured by many, that among the Bedouins of 
Atbkra aiid Taka, as well as among the Sheygya, they are often 
stripped to the skin, in search of their gold, and that all their books, 
and even their jfakstands, arc examined, no means being left untried 
tb rob them of the little cash or gold they may have about them. 
The Sheygya compensate, in some degree, for their rapaeity,' by 
their otherwise hospitable conduct; but the Bedouins on the Aftjara 
and mt ’Taka, areas ^nchSritable aS they are greedy of booty, ai|«l 
subject poor travellers, fb great hardships. 

The pa^Sms who follow the course of the Nile, stop a short time 
in ftiel vi^iges of Upper l^pt) in many of which arc founda^l^ 
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annexed to the revenues of the mosques,* for the entertainment of 
the passing Takayrne during three days. At Esne, dvery one 
receives one piastre from the mosque, at. parting. If thtey are 
entirely destitute of money, they endeavour, by manual labour, or 
by writing charms, to collect as muOh as will pay, at the time of 
the Hatlj, their passa^ from Kosseir to Djidda, otherwise they 
rely on the charity of some Turkish Hadji, to pay it for them. The 
Kosseir route is most usually followed by them ; few visit Cairo, 
although there is a public .foundation in the mosque El Azhar, in 
which a small number of them, not exceeding, I think, forty, (for 
more than that number seldom unite together, except in the time^ 
of the Hadj,) are fed daily' with bread and broth. Those who 
pass Cairo, follow the great pilgrim caravan to Mekka, and the 
Emir el Hadj has strict orders from the Sultan, to furnish with food 
and water all the Negroes who have no beasts of burthen df their 
own. 

The route most frequented by the Negro pilgrims is that from 
Darner along the Mogren to Taka, and from thence to Souakin ; 
I do not over-rate the number who pass this way at five hundred 
annually ; as I have before said, they never travel in large parties ; 
but a few are seen almost daily passing along the banks of the 
river. At Darner, such as can possibly afford it, buy asses, and 
load them with Dhourra-meal for their provisions on the road ; 
these proceed in parties of twenty, and make with their sticks a 
determined resistance when assailed by robbers in the open country; 
in the villages or encampments they are certain of protection from 
the chief; at least that they shall not be "robbed of their beasts and. 


vM* The mosque El Azhar is famous fer its pious foundations for the relief of poor 
travellers of various nations. In this building, the JLJpper Egyptians, the Negroes, the 
Moggrebyns, the Abyssiniaiis, (or Djebert, as they are called,) the Yemeny, the Indians, 
the Afghans and Sole3rmany, the Bokharas, the Perskns, the Kurds, the Anatolians, the 
Syi^s, 8lc. &c. have each their separate establishment, called Rouaks, ovea which one of 
the pnnciiff) Olemas of Cairo presides; these, together, form the Olema of El Azhar, a 
body whi^!has often made Pashas tremble. 
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provision. Jjroin 'I’aka they proceed with the caravans to Souakiii, 
where they wait till they find a ship to convey them k> iJjidda. 
The usual fare is from one to two dollars. >I’hile I was at Souakiu, 
a party of at least fifty returned to Taka, because the masters of 
the .vessels, then lying in the harbour, refused to take less llmu two 
dollars for each passenger ; they ofiered one <lollar, and this being 
refused, they quitted Souakin, with the intention, after reaching 
Taka, of proceeding to Massouah, Avhere they were cei lain that one 
dollar, which was all tliey could aftbrd, Avould provide them a con- 
veyance to the coast of the Yemen ; for the sake of this advantage 
they entered upon a journey of at least thirty tlays, and reckoned 
that on so well-frequented a roatl they •should lx; able to defray their 
expenses by labour or by begging. Distance is scarcely ever taken 
into consideration by these pilgrims, nor indeed by any Jledouins or 
traders in those countries; fatigue they care little about; loss of 
time still less ; one object only occupies their attention, under the 
two forms of a direct gain and the saving of expense. ^Vhen J 
come to speak of Souakin, 1 shall have an opportunity of adding 
some further remarks on the conveyance of these jiilgrims by sea ; 
and in my description of my journey iji the Ilcdja/, 1 shall have 
occasion to recur to the subject, and to describe the })roceedings of 
the Tekay'rne after their arrival in Arabia. 

It will readily be conceived that the danger and fatigue incident 
to the journey prove fatal to great numbers of the pilgrims ; perhaps 
one-sixth fall victims to their zeal ; the greater part of the diseases 
by which they are attacked on the road arise from their, being almost 
destitute of clothing; many perish in the deserts through want and 
fatigue, and others are murdered ; but as all who die on the road are 
looked upon as .martyrs, these contingencies have little ellect in 
dimiiiishing the annual numbers, or ih diverting others from ili6ir 
purpose. 'Although the greater number of the pilgrims are stout 
young men, yet it is not rare to see women following their husbands 
to the Hadj ; and almost incredible as it may seem, one o^he inen 
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who joined our caravan at Taka was blind. He l)iad cpme from 
Borgo, to the west of Darfour, in company with three others, and 
was continually led by a stick, which one of his companionfiield in 
his bands as he marched before him ; I saw this man afterwards 
begging in the mosque at Mekka, andj again at Medina, sitting on 
the threshold of the temple, exclaiming, as he appealed to the charity 
of the Hadjis, “ 1 am blind, but the light of the word of God, and 
the love of his Prophet, illumine my soul, and have been my guide 
from Soudan to this tomb !” He received very liberal alms, and 
would .probably return to his home richer than he left it. 

Some of the Tekayrne are men of power and wealth in their own 
country, but travel as paupers, in order to escape the dangers 
attendant on riches in the journey. During our encampment in the 
plain near Souakin, I saw a young Tekroury sleeping in a lonely 
spot, while another, kneeling by him, kept off the flies from his face. 
On inquiry, I learnt from the other Negroes, that he was the son of 
a great chief in Dar Saley, who had been educated with the Pakys, 
and bad set out upon this journey, with a camel, and one servant 
only. At Shendy he had exchanged the camel for an ass ; the ser- 
vant had become his friend and companion, and both mixed in the 
crowds of the poorest pilgrims. It is principally owing to a few 
examples such as these, that the generality of the inhabitants of the 
countries through which the pilgrims pass are so uncharitable and 
cruel to them ; they think that every Tekroury is a king of Soudan in 
disguise, with abundance of gold about him. During the Mamelouk 
government in Egypt, the Begs were very liberal in their donations to 
tlie Tekayrne ; but the present government shows little compassion to 
them, and no Tekroury is ■ permitted to embark |t Kosseir, without 
hnst paying a fixed rate for his passage to the masters of the ships, 
which almost all belong to thh government. In Africa, as well as in 
Arabia, the country people, wherever the black Fakys pass, are eager 
tq procure amulets of their writing, which are supposed to possess 
greater virtue than those of any other class, of pilgrims. There lives 
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at present, 'in Cairo, near tlie Kara-ineydan, a Tekroury, who has 
been for many yeare famous for his amulets, ami who makes large 
sums of money by writing them. In general the Negro pilgrims arc 
industrious, and rarely ask for charity where they can procure a sub- 
sistence by their own labour. 

The routes of the Negro caravans from Kqrdofan to D6ngt)la 
or Berber, laid down in the Maps of Africa, arc at present quite 
unfrequented. There is no direct communication Avhatcver between 
Kordofan and Berber, and that between Kordofan and Ddngola has 
only been established since the arrival of the Mamclouks in those 
parts. 'I’he route from Berber to Souakin is seldom chosen by die 
Hadjis, from their" dread of the merciless Bisharein, and from the 
little chance they have of joining caravans of tratlers, who very 
seldoni pass this way. 

To return to our march: we crossed this morning a tract of Hat 
country. At the end of two hours we came to a small pool of 
water, the effect of the rain that had fallen here occasionally for the 
last fortnight, and of which we had several showers during our 
stay at Taka. At about four hours disUmce on our right was a 
chain of mountains extending in a S.E. direction, and as I com- 
puted, from two to three thoiusand feet in height i 1 was told that 
they are all inhabited by Hadendoas, and that they abound in pas- 
turasre. We here met a caravan from Souakin, loaded with salt, 
one of the principal articles in the Taka trade ; it is brought from 
Souakin, and exported by the merchants ot Taka towards the 
Atbara, and among the Bedouin tribes in the neigh bourhootl, where 
no salt whatever is found. After a march of four hours we came' 
to a Wady full of trees and shrubs ; farther on we crossed several 
other valleys that bore traces of violent torrents rilshing through 
them during the rainy season. At the end of five hours we stfjpjjed 
in one of the Wadys during the mid-day hours. 1 he soil is in general 
sandy ; a species of low oak tree, very much resembling the Balout 
of Syria, grows here ; the Oshour also abounds. In the afternoon 
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we entered upon rocky uneven grpund, where I found fine rose- 
coloured quartz in thick layers among the sand-stone. The chain of 
mountains seen in the morning was no longer visible. At the end 
of eight hours we halted at Wady Ladd, a low ground extending in 
a westerly direction. Here are a great many Doum trees, and the 
valley is full of excellent^ pasturage; it is inhabited by-the Bedouins 
Hadendoa. In summer, they procure their water from several wells ; 
but when we passed, plenty of rain-water was found among the 
clusters of rocks which are dispersed through the Wady. A chain 
of hills runs from hence eastward. We alighted early in the evening, 
that our cattle might enjoy the pasture. 

June 17th, In riding along a gravelly plain, thickly covered with 
thorny trees, we started several female ostriches, which are known 
from the males by the darker colour of their plumage ; they* at first 
ran off, without appearing to be much frightened ; but followed the 
caravan for upwards of an hour, at the distance of about two gun- 
shots. High mountains were seen far to our right. At the end of 
two hours we came to a large pond of rain-water. In five hours we 
reached Wady Ody, where are wells and rain-water, with thorny 
shrubs and Doum trees in great plenty. Here was a large encamp- 
ment of Hadendoa, just breaking up in order to retire to the eastern 
mountains, on account of the incursions of the Bisharein. We con- 
tinued our march in this Wady the whole eveningr it is three or four 
miles in breadth, the soil very fertile, and well irrigated by winter 
torrents. It is not inclosed by hills, but is called a Wady from the 
fiatness of the ground, which in winter, becomes the bed of a torrent. 
Our course was N. N. E. The Hadendoa here cultivate Dhourra, 
and a little cotton, the latter apparently with more care, than I had 
any where witnessed since quitting the banks of the Nile. The 
’I'ferdure was richer than I had seen it even at Atbara ; l^e ground 
was* covered with Senna Mekke. I’he black merchants told me that 
tlfia ihiilfe is very common in Kordofim, where it grows to die height 
of four or five feet. A large hedge-bog was found here, which the 
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Xckayrnc skinned^ &nd ate in the evening. ^Ve hulted late at nightj 
near the extremity of the Wady, by a pond of water, after a long 
day’s march of ten hours. 

June 18/A. Some disputes arose this morning betwedn the chief 
of the caravan, and the Souakin merchants, about the route to be 
taken from hence; and after a march of tfto hours bver generally 
level ground, but not without trees, we stopped in a wood of Syalc 
trees, to settle the matter. There were two routes towards Souakin ; 
the nearest branches off in a N.E. direction, and lies over steep 
mountains, inhabited by Bedouins ; whore are many wells, but the 
road is bad, and difficult from the number of ascents and descents. 
The other is more easy, but two days- longer; the cliief insisted upon 
taking the latter route, in order to spare the camels, which were 
heavily laden, while the merchants wished to pursue the Ibrmcr. Not 
being able to agree, the parties separated ; the black traders and 
myself remained with the chief; and in the evening we were joined 
by the others, who, upon mature consideration, and fnuling the chief 
determined not to yield to them, thought it would be a folly to 
endanger their safety, in order to accelerate their arri\aV by two 
days only. In the place where we halted there grew many wide 
spreading trees of moderate height, w’hieh had a vast number of 
branches issuing in every direction out ol the trunk, from the root 
to the top, and reaching down to the ground; the leaves iniieli 
resembled those of the laurel ; I found them to be very biller, ami 
the camels refused to eat them : the Negroes ate of them, in order, 
as they said, to strengthen their stomach (jjtaJi Jie. Ycmakken el 
batttt.y The Oshour is common here. After marching three hours 
farther, or five hours froin our starting, (direction N.E. ^ E.), we 
halted in a Wady of Doum trees, where our slaves killed and ale a 
quantity (^locusts. An herb was here collected, the leayes of which 
resemble. those of the Meloukhye; when boiled they were thrown 
into the broth with which the Assyde is seasoned. The Assyde^s 
the principal dish of the Black traders, and appears to be in general 
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use in every part of North Africa; it consists of a thick pap of 
Dhourra or Dhoken meal, over which a sauce made of butter ’and 
onions, or Bamye, is poured : it is prepared with more care than the 
Fetyre, forfncrly described,' and' when the meal is fine, it is. far , from 
being disagreeable. The Kofdofim merchants carried Dhqken in 
their leathern sacks, whifch is more common with them than Dhourra. 
Most of the traders carried also tfe stones, with which the Dhourra 
is ground, and their Slaves were obliged by turns to pass, the greater 
part of the night in grinding meal for the provision of the following 
day. Others, and among them myself, had during their stay at Taka 
filled their sacks with Dhourra flour, prepared as already described, 
which is also made into Assycle ; it is esteemed more wholesome than 
the other. The slaves eat the Dhourra pap for dinner without any 
sauce or seasoning, except salt ; for supper they generally boil the 
grain till it bursts, some salt is then strewed over it, and it is eaten 
by handfuls without butter or sauce. My slave was envied by all 
the others, because he always got his dinner and supper with butter, 
as I did. The Souajkin merchants have their own dishes better 
seasoned than those of the slaves, which is not the case with the 
Egyptian traders. Among the former, if a slave is much fatigued, 
or suffers from severe head-ache, of which they often complain, he 
receives a small allowance of butler. Some of the merchants had 
dried flesh with them, which they boiled in the sauce of the Assyde. 
Whenever a camel was killed the flesh was cut into strips, and hung 
exposed for two days in. the sun, roUnd the camels’ saddles, until it 
was sufficiently dried not to putrify; after which it was put into 
sacks. The heat was intense the whole of this day ; after sun-set wc 
had loud thunder with lightning, follOAved by a heavy shower of rain, 
which set us all afloat. Iliad a mat which afforded nte some shelter, 
but before the night was passed the water came through, and I was 
completely drenched, like the rest ; this is no trifling inconvenience, 
when one is unprovided with a change of clothes, and when the body 
is still affected by the heat of the preceding day. ' 
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•1“^, ■ ,T% ^»,9ri^og was fine, aqd the birds sang so swx:cU^-, 

even slav^ and slave-tradecs expressed their delight. 
After rnnEphing ap.iw we entered the mountains; this is one ol' 
the principal chains in this part of Nubia, extending, as far as I 
couji nnder&tand^ in the dh^ from N.W. to S.E. for foUr or 
fivp days, on each side of the point at whieh we entered it. A 
branch of it runs to the nortlvneaf the coast, all the way to Kosseir. 
We ascended through a Wady, wfth steep rocks on each side, and 
we met with several difficult -ascents and •descents. I'lic whole 
mountain is intersected by Wadys, in all of whieh trees ami pas- 
turage ar6 met with. The path was well trodden, ami tolerably free’ 
from stones. At the end of three hours we halted in a narrow 
elevated plain, where acacia trees grew in a soil of sand ami gravel ; 
it is called Wady Ar6wad ;* some colossal Douin trees aifoi'ded u.s a 
shade, and we had hoped to find water in a small well near them ; 
but it was choked uj) with gravel, and we were unable, after long 
diggitrg, to obtain a sufficiency for ourselves and camels. We in 
conseciuence took off the loads, mounte<l our Ijcasts, ami rode about 
three ejuarters of an hour to the westward up tlie rocky slope of the 
mountain, when we came to a large and deep basin of rain-water 
which had been filled since • last year. This morning ‘I had a 
narrow escape from a Soiiakiny, who joined me while 1 was in 
advance of the caravan, and succeeded in leading me astray into a 
side-valley about half a mile from the road. lie was armed with a 
lance, while 1 had nothing but a small slick. Luckily for me, at the 
moment when I perceived his intention, 1 found a thick brunch of a 
tree. lie laughed when I took it up ; but as 1 could not mistake his 
ob^ct in following me, I ordered him to stand off, thretitening to 
become the assailant; by this means I made good my retreat, and 
rejoined the caravan. Had this man murdered me and taken the 
- ■■ „ ' 

■'"* This, tike the other names of places, since we have quitted the Athara, is not of 
And>ic, but Bisharye formation: 
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lew dollars I had, which he probably supposed to be more than they 
really were, there would have been no danger in his returning to the 
caravan ; no body on my being missed would have thought it worth 
his while to make any particular inquiries about me, still less to 
revenge my death. This proved an unlucky day to me, for ahput 
noon, while I was filling my water-skin at the basin, the camel, 
which I had left tied to a tree in the valley below, broke loose, with- 
out my knowledge, and returned to the resting-place, in company of 
many others that were loaded with water. When I carried my 
.water-skin down the cliff, I found the camel was gone as well as my 
companions the black traders ; no one present would permit me to 
place the skin u[)on his camel, and as it was too heavy to be carried 
any distance on the shoulder, I was obliged to return to the caravan 
for my camel. By the time I had rejoined the caravan with the 
water, they had begun to load ; so that, after having toiled during 
the heat of the morning and noon, I was obliged immediately to 
resume the march without either food or repose. The merchants 
who have several slaves, are very comfortably situated ; cooking, 
carrying water, and loading arc left to them, and the mastei merely 
adjusts the loads, and takes care that nothing be left behind. 
During the mid-day hours he sleeps soundly under a shed of mats 
erected for him by his slaves, and is only awakened when every 
thing is ready for departure. My little slave became useful to me 
in this route, in bringing wood and tending the fire ; but cooking, 
and fetching water, when it was at any distance, fell entirely to my 
care, as well as the loading of the camel'. 

There are some poor families of Hadendoa in this Wady, who 
are afraid of descending into the plain, on account of the incursipns 
of the Bisharein. The rains not having yet set in, there was litde 
verdure in this elevated valley ; but the. lower plain had been several 
times irrigated.. 

We continued our route in the afternoon, along the narrow plain, 
in a northern direction, for about an hour and a half, when we 
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met a small caravan coming from Soiiakin, and bound to Taka. 
This was the seventh day of their march. On reaching the 
extremity of the plain, we began again to ascend through a nurri>\v 
sandy valley, thickly overgrown with the Seder tri'c,* a 

small place in the mid<llc tudy being open for the road. 'I’he 
valley winds very much : it is generally about lour hundred yards 
across, but in many places only one hundred, with steep clitfs on 
both sides, worn into deep channels by the rains ; we passed sevc'ial 
pools of water ; I might therefore have saved all the labour 1 had 
had in filling my water-skins ; but thus it often happens in the 
desert with travellers who arc ignorant of the road ; those who 
know where tlie wells or [lools arc situated, generally ket^|) their 
knowledge secret, and urge the necessity ol’ taking as copious a 
supply as iiossibly : for they have this saying, “ tVe would transport 
the Nile itself, if the camels could but carry it.” Sometimes it 
becomes necessary to load water, even if a w'cll is known to be* 
at a short distance, because the caravan is not to hall there, and 
no one ever thinks of stopping alone to fill his water-skins. The 


Oshour and tamarisk trees grow in many parts ot the valley, but 
the Seder predominated (juite to the ii|)pei exliemity. (In looking 
back towards the plain we 'had cjuilted, a vast rocky wilderness 
presented itself with the green strip of tiu; Wa.ly scrpenlizing 
through it; there was in many parts of the NVady cultivable 
soil, for wherever, in these countries, water abomuls, llu' most 
barren sands become fertile. 'I’he valley every where bore traces 
of the devastation occasioned by the torrents, and the sides ol 
the mountain had been so much undermined liy tliem, that llie 
upper layer of rocks had been displaced, and was lying about 
shattered to pieces. 

After a march of nine hours, (the general direction N N I -.) lour 
of which had been occupied in ascending, w'c came to a spot where 


• This tree bears a great resemblance to the larch: I often saw it m the Ue.ljaz; tlie 
dried branches, as I was told, are used to procure fire, by rulibing them against each other. 

3C 2 
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the A^alley, having reached the summit, becomes level for about 
five hundred yards ; here we encamped. We had met with several 
Hadendoa families near the pools of water, and as they are reputed 
to be great thieves, we determined to continue our march thus far, 
as Ave thought they would follow us no farther in the woods. One 
of the men asserted that in coming up the valley he had seen a 
monkey among the trees, and I Avas informed that these animals 
arc not unfrcquently met Avith in this place, and that they are very 
common on the Avestern road to Souakin, Avhich leads over the same 
chain o‘f mountains. We saAV many Gazelles, and several hares. 
The heat of the day, Avhich had become particularly oppressive 
in the loAvcr plain between the high mountains, was here succeeded, 
by a chilling cold. We lighted many fires, and the fear of robbers 
kept us aAvake the greater part of the night. I killed a scorpion 
just by my fire. 

June 20th. The highest summit of the mountain Avas about three 
hundred feet higher than the elevation on Avhich avc were encahiped. 
It is from its sleep and almost perpendicular elifl^’s, that the 
torrents in the rainy season are precipitated through innumerable 
clefts in the rocks into this plain, Avhere they divide, part "rushing 
toAvards the northern, and part toAvards the soutliern plain. We 
followed, this morning, the bed of the northern torrent, in our 
descent, Avhich Avas not so steep as the ascent had been. The 
climate of this mountain recalled to my feelings that of the valleys 
of Mount Lebanon ; the fresh morning air breathed a vigour 
through my frame Avhich I had not felt since I quitted Syria. 
Trec^s Averc met Avith during the Avhole of the descent. At the end 
of four hours, Ave halted Avhere the valley widens considerably ; here 
Ave found fine pasturage among the barren rocks-; there were also 
many Doum trees, and some Avater in shallow pools. The Avhole 
aspect of the valley Avas extremely picturesque, at least to a traveller 
Avho, after passing a desert, hails every spot of verdure as an Eden. 
A small caravan, six days from Souakin, bound for Taka with 
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salt, here passed us. Several side valleys, all ecpiall.v full of trees, 
join the niaiii bed of* the torrent. After again starting, we eon- 
tinued descending very slowly for two hours, and then issiuul wlion' 
the Wady is lost in the open plain ; our road then lay over uneven 
gravelly ground, (direction N. E. i N.) and after a day’s niareh of 
nine hours and a half, we halted for the night ; the chain of moun- 
tains extended to the right and left ; on the right, appearing to take 
a S. E. direction ; and on the left, dividing into two branches, onp 
of which runs to the westward and loses itself in the desert, and the 
other northwards, parallel with the sea-shore. Having met several 
straggling parties during the day, we kept close togetlu'r the whoh; 
night, for fear of robbers. 

The route over the mountain which Ave had just cros.sed, ])rt‘s('nls 
no difficulties whatever ; the mountain is called by the inhabitants 
Orbay Langay, or the mountain of Langay, and is one (»f the 
jjrincipal features in the topography of Eastern Nubia. It is 
full o'f pasturage in every direction, but more |)articularly to the 
west, where many wells and springs are found. I think it probal)le 
that in the most Aveslern point of this mountain, the river, or rather 
great torrent, Mogren has its rise, i’or, as 1 ha\e already saiil, its 
course does not intersect the taravan route Iroiu Albara to iSouakin. 
The mountain Langay is inhabited by IJadendoa Arabs only, and 
serves them as an asylum against the depredations ol the Jbslnircin. 
The IJadendoa, avIio live at several days distance, and the pcopk^ 
of Souakin also, send their cattle in lliC summer to this mountain, 
where they are ccrtaiti of finding pasturage. The J^angay forms 
a separation of climates in Eastern Nubia; to the south of it the. 
rains had set in for a fortnight, while to the north no rain had yet 
fallen, as appeared both by the dusty ground, and the testimony of 
the Bedouins. . At Souakin, 1 Avas told that the rains avciy; not 
expected there till the middle of July. In the plains of the Bedja, 
easterly winds had generally prevailed: but in this lujithein pkiin 
we had usually northerly breezes. On the south of the mountains. 
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since quitting the Atbara, we had never felt any dew during the 
night, whereas heavy dews now fell every night, and continued 
during our stay at Souakin. The whole of this chain consists of 
primitive calcareous rock. I could no where find any petrifactions, 
nor any granite. 

Jtme 2lst.* We rode this morning over uneven and generally 
stony ground; direction NE. ^ N.; the rocks were quartz and 
griinstcin, which latter is met with in every part of Nubia. Many 
low grounds, the beds* of torrents, intersected the road. At the 
encf of three hours we halted in Wady Osouyt, near a pool of 
water. These collections of rain-water amongst the rocks are 
often of considerable depth ; those on the level plain are shallow, 
and of greater extent. From Wady Osouyt, we continued NW. 
by N. over a plain having exactly the appearance of the Syrian 
deserts. Low shrubs were growing everywhere in a soil that 
might easily be rendered productive. We travelled parallel with 
the chain on our left, and from four to six miles distant from it. 
This chain is called Dyaab, and extends along the coast, I con- 
jecture, as far as Kosseir : at first sight, it appears barren, but the 
sheep and goats find plenty of herbage in its clefts. We met 
another caravan of about thirty camels, returning unloaded to 
Taka. We also passed a small, encampment of Hadendoa, who 
had large herds of camels. ^V'^e halted in the plain after a day’s 
march of ten hours. 

We travelled over stony ground: direction NNW. 
x\fter three hours march, we entered Wady Moez, full of large 
fragments of rocks, among which we rode westward towards the 
mountain, till we reached a well, close to which was a pool of rain- 
water ; here we found flocks of sheep and many camels, which the 
Hadendoa shepherds had been watering. Notwithstanding the 
steepness of the mountain, there are trees to its very summit, 
exhibiting an interesting and novel sight to me, who had seen 
nothing like it since I quitted Syria. There are numberless ravine? 
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through wliich the torrents are precipitated into the plain during 
the rains, when they must form so many cascades boiling over the 
rocks, and presenting altogether a grand spectacle. Many Seder 
trees grow in the plain. Here again the slaves caught locusts, 
which they roasted over the fire, after taking out tlic entrails. I'rom 
Wady Moez, we continued over even but rocky ground, four hours 
farther, when we halted. 

June 23d. The country before us presented a valiev (called 
Wady Osyr) of at least four hours in breadth, borderial on the 
east side by low hills. We continued our route close to the high 
western chain ; the whole plain is full of trees and shrubs, and in 
every low ground was herbage, now parched up. W C passed 
another encampment of Hadendoa, with large lu'rds of camels : 
they appear to live here in perfect security from any surprise by 
their enemies. We also met a travelling party of Iladendou, with 
their w'omen and tents; the women were seated upon the catncls, 
on liigh saddles fantastically decorated, with three or four [roles 
sticking out in front, beyond the animal's head, having the 
extremities ornamented with large bunches of black ostrich-leathers. 
The African, like the Arabian Jledouins, seem to display elegance 
of equipment in .the decorations of their women only : leathern 
tassels of different sizes, small bells, and while shells, (rom the Ui'd 
Sea, contributed to the ornament of the harness and sadilles ol 
the camels. None of the women [rassed me without nllering a 
loud shriek, and then laughing. After inarching two hours and a 
half, we halted under a thick cover of acacia trees, in low ground, 
called Wady Sljenkera. The slaves had to bring water Iroin an 
hour’s distance in the mountain. We here collected the same 
herb which I have alreatly mentioned, to season our Asyde. A 
few poor women came to sell us milk, and to beg a little Dhourra, 
which is scarce among these Bedouins; they draw their sujiplics 
from Taka, but they live generally upon milk and Hesh <nily. We 
continued travelling in Wady Osyr during the evening, ht B. by L. 
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and halted for the night after a da^f’s journey of eight hours a||^ 
a halh . . 

June ^iih. During the night, the chief" of tlhe caravan anit 
several of the principal merchants left us, and being weil mounted 
upon dromedaries, expected to reach Souakin the next day., Wfe 
started before sunrise. The eastern hills terminate in this latitude ; 
and the sun was just rising beyond them, when we descried its 
reflection at an immense distance In the sea, affording a pleasing 
sight to every individual in the caravan, but most of all to me. 
The slaves asked whether it was the Nile, for they had never heard 
of any other great water or sea, and the Arabs apply the same 
word Bahr (jje) both to tjie sea and to the Nile. A plain which 
lay between us and the sea appeared to consist of barren sand, 
covered towards the sea with a superstratum of salt. Our road 
continued among trees and the beds of torrents which empty 
themselves into the sands. After a march of three hours and a lialft 
we reached Wady Shinterab, in which is a copious spring, but the 
water has a brackish taste ; it collects in a basin, and can only be 
drank by man when sweetened by rain-water. Around this well . 
are some rocks of gray granite, the only granite I had seen since 
quitting the hills of Goz Radjeb. A good deal of Senna Mekke 
grows here. A very wild rocky valley branches off into the chain 
on the left. The Wady Shinterab forms a very large torrent during 
the rainy season; it is at least three hundred yards broad,, and 
about twelve feet deep. Farther on the ground was uneven, and 
the road so very rocky, that the camels proceeded along it wi|th 
difficulty. There was a beaten path the whole of the way we had 
come from tlie Langay, and it continued as far as Sduakin. After 
a journey of six hours and a half, direction NE. by N. we halted 
in a Wady full of verdure, where our cattle were driven to pasture, 

A camel belonging to one of the Kordofan traders fell, and was 
killed during this day’s march. .The Souakin merchants, ,^ho 
provet^ themselves on every occasion to be destitute of ev^y 
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feeling of compassion or charity, passed on witlioiit showing the 
least disposition to aid the owner in his distress. Mv camel '^'as 
the strongest in the party, I tlierefore volunteered my servie<'s, and 
transferred the greater part of the dead eamel’s load to mine, 
which obliged me to perform the remainder of the journev to 
Souakin on toot. Tlic merchant to whom tlie camel belongctl, had 
several times ordered his slaves to cook my supper ami bring nu' 
Avater, when he had seen me cxhausleil by, fatigue, and' it thus 
became my duty to repay his kindness. 

June 2i)th. We set out soon after midnight, aiul travidk-il over a 
rocky plain. AVhen the sun rose, avc .saw tin' sea al)out five hours 
distant. The soil now began to be strongly im|)regnaled with salt; 
a bitter saline crust covering its surface in many j)laccs to the depth 
of several inches. The atmosphere arising from this soil, rendered 
.still more saline by the sea breezes, had made tin' branches of ail tin; 
trees qs black as if they had been charred; and it was with dillieidly 
that the herds of camels of forty or filly together, conid find out a 
fcAV green leaves. 1 had never .seen tin; camel so neai ly approaching 
to a wild state. Whole herds arc here left to paslurt; without the 
care of either men or dogf»; the lladcmioa keep them almost 
entirely for their milk imd tlcsh, very lew being employ('d as beasts 
of burthen; they aj)peared to be frightened at the approach of men 
and of loaded camels, a circumstance 1 had never witnessed before. 
In the Arabian and .Syrian deserts, the camels when grazing come 
running and frisking towards any strange camel which ihev perceive 
at a distance, aud they easily obey even the call of strangers, 
provided they arc IJcdou’itis like their own masters. I he herds of 
camels whicli we sasv this day avc'I’c, like those of Nubia, in general 
of a white colour. The acacia trees in this plain are slmittjd, owing 
to the violent winds to which lh<!y arc exposed. I observed a 
parasitic species of cactus growing upon all of them, and compkjtcly 
covering some of them like a net. 

After marching about four hours, wc took the direction of N. bv 

3 I) 
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£. and approached a mountain branching into the plain, fropi 
raafe chain of Djaab. It is called the moun|ain of Gangerab, 
is inhabited by families of Hadendoa, who supply Soua^n \5rith 
butter and milk during the summer, •M^hen no cattle is to be found 
near tliat place. We encamped during the mid-day hours at some 
distance from the mountain,^^ and were much distressed for water, 
having taken a very small supply on the 23d. The Souakin mer- 
chants, who knew tlie country well, hired, without our knowledge, an 
Arab who brought them several camel loa(j|s of water from the 
mountain, which we in vain intreated tliem to share with ourselves 
and slaves. No idea can be formed by Europeans of the quantity 
‘of water necessary for drinking, cooking, and. washing during a 
journey through these countries, but more particularly to allay the 
thirst of the traveller, Avhose palate is continually parched by the 
effects of the fiery ground and air, who has been confined perhaps 
for several days to a short allowance of water, and who lives_ upon 
food which, consisting of farinaceous preparations and butter, is 
calculated to excite thirst in the greatest degree. It is a general 
custom in the caravans in these parts, as well as in the Arabian 
deserts, .never to drink, except when the whole caravan halts for a 
few minutes for that purpose; the time of doing this is, in the slave- 
caravans, about nine o’clock in the morning, and twice during the 
afternoon’s march, namely about four and six o'clock. In the fore- 
noon also every one drinks at the halting of the caravan, and again 
after the meal; and the same rule is observed in the evening. To 
drink while others do not, exposes a man to be considered efifeminaite, 
and to the opprobrious saying, that “ his mouth is tied to that of the 
water-skin,” ^ — Fomoh marboutt al^ kh^shm 

el gerbe), and it is otherwise imprudent, as the opening of his water- 
skin at an unusual time subjects the traveller to importunities which 
it is not always prudent to reject; but ngpe thinks of asking such a' 
favour,, when the whole caravan halts to drink. Those who buve 
many slaves fill the large wooden bowl in which dinder is served up. 
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aM place it upon the ground, when the skvcs kneel down and drink 
it^half a dozen times, as cattle do out of a trough r this is done 
to prev^t the waste of water that would be occasioned by each 
Waving a separate allowance. Travellers in these journeys drink a 
great quantity of water \Vheh it is plentiful; I do not exaggerate 
when I say that I have often drank in the afternoon, at one draught, 
as much as would fill two common water-bottles. To ilrink three or 
four times a day is considered short allowance; few Blacks and 
Arabs, when water is abundant, drink less than six or seven times 
daily; but when the S. E. wind blows no quantity is suftieient W 
keep the mouth moist, and one wishes to drink every quarter of an 
hour. The stories related by the Bedouins to the town’s-pcople, of 
their remaining often two or three days in the desert without 
drinking, are mere fables. In all parts of Nubia, at least in the 
caravan routes, travellers can never, be in very great distress from 
want of water, if the wells arc not dried up. The only portions of 
the road, of any length, without Avater, arc from (Joz Radjcb to 
Sennaar, and from the frontieirs of Kordofan to Shendy. Yet the 
Black traders often sufi’er from want of water, even where the wells 
are nedr, because their avarice leads them to load their camels so 
heavily with merchandize, that they have no room for a plentiful 
supply of water. The usual computation is that a middling sized 
skin or Gerbe (fc^) holding about fifty or sixty pounds of water, 
Avill serve a man for three days, if he is alone, or four men for one 
day, if they mess togetlier. 

Tile Arabs call ,the halt at noon, el Keyale (*1^0- Tl’cy say, 
“ Kahun kayalna fi el mattrah cl fulani” (jsun 4 
“ We halted in such a place.” The chief, in giving orders to alight, 
cries put: “ Keyaloua ikhouatna Brothers, let us alight. 

When tile <»ravan lis to set out again, he exclaims, Esshedeid, 
Esshedeid (ajaAH, from jJt to tie fast the ropes of the loads.) In the 
evetting he gives the Avord Hottou6, to rest. Thus an Arab, 

Avhen '’relating the history of his day’s mardh, says, “ Komna fi el 
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f’adjcr, wa keyalna al& el' nia'a, wa shaddeyna wa ed-dhal beltoul 
es-shaks 2 , ^va baad el nizoul hatteyna, wa beitna fi niattrah el fblaftf." 
5 juu ^ uaiiiii yiiiJ 3 ^ ^ ul*s^ 4 M) 

u5Vi5< 4 started at day-break, we rested at noon near 

the water, we set out again, when a man's shadow was equal to his 
length, and after sunset we alighted and slept, in such and such 
a place. 

The Souakin caravans, like those of the Hedjaz, arc accustomed 
to travel in one long file; the Egyptians, on the contrary, march 
with a ^i^ide extended fi'ont; but the fonner method is preferable, 
because if any of the loads get out of order, they can be adjusted 
by leading the camel out of the line, before those behind have come 
up; in the latter case, the whole caravan must stop, when any 
accident happens to a single camel. The caravans from Bagdad to 
Aleppo and Damascus, consisting sometimes of two thousand camels, 
inarching abreast of each other, extend over a space of more than a 
mile. Our Souakin traders obliged their slaves to lead each of the 
camels by a halter, and upon every false step made . by the animal 
they applied the whip to the leader. 

I wa? much amused by a circumstance which took place to-day, 
during our halt at noon : the black merchants had bought a sheep, 
and after it was killed a part of the meat was distributed among the 
slaves; some of it was offered to me, but l refused it, because meat 
always made me very thirsty ; it had this effect upon the slaves who 
ate it, and unfortunately for them, their masters had no water left in 
the Gerbes. A boy came to me with a bone .he had just been 
gnawing, and offered it to me, remarking that the best part of the 
meat was still remaining on it, if I would give him a drftik of water 
for it; “ my master,” he added, “ has sent to Gangerab with the 
Soudkin people, and if his water-skins return filled, I faithfully 
promise to repay you the draught.” The ‘greediness of this little 
fellow in devouring his allowance of meat, together with his att^^rftpt 
to bheat me, by offering me the bone, and promising what he kncAv 
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he could not perform, presentctl as complete a j)icture of the 
Oriental character in low life, as could be drawn : he failed however 
iu his artifice, for I drank wkh my slave the last drop of water led 
in the skin. 

We had a long afternoon's march over the saline plain. 1 saw a 
Gazelle of the largest size, almost as tall as a stag, with long pointed 
horns. A Souakiny approached it near enough to throw his laiu'e 
at it, but missed it. Towards sun set we caiue in sight of Souakin, 
and halted near a small village, or rather encampment, after a <lay’s 
march of ten or eleven hours. The greater j>art of the merehanls 
proceeded immediately to the town ; but myself and eompanions 
thought it more prudent to enter it in the day-lime. 

June 26th. Wc reached tlie environs of’ Souakin at the (MuI of two 
hours, and pitched our little sheds at about twenty niinuU's walk 
from the town. 

Souitkin is situated at the <;xtreinity of a narrow bay, aliout 

twelve miles in depth and two in breadth. 'I’owards the bottom of 
the bay tu’e several islands, upon one of which the town itself is built, 
separated from its suburb, called hjl Ceyf which sUmds on 

the main land, by an arm of tlie sea about live hundred yards wide*. 
The harbour is on the east side of the town, and is formed by a 
prominent part of the continent. 'I’hc arm of the sea on the west 
side affords no anchorage for ships of any size. I’he islands, as well 
as the whole of the surrounding country, arc sandy, and produce; 
nothing but a few shrubs, or low acacias. The town ti|)on tin- 
island is built in the same manner as Ifjidda ; the houses have one, 
or two stories, are constructed of blocks of madrepores, and ha\c a 
neat appearance; but the greater part of them arc^ falling to decay ; 
the suburb El Gcyf, on the contrary, is rapidly increasing in size 
and population, and is now larger than the town itself Gn tin; 
south-east side of the town, near the harbour, some ancient walls 
indicate the former existence of fortifications. It is within the 
precincts of these walls that the Aga resides, and tlie ships gencndly 
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anchor jast under thetwindows of his' house. Two or three rusty 
iron guns lie dismounted upon the rubbish of the ruined walls, whiebi 
at present afford not the slightest protection to the towBi* The 
Aga’s house is a m^n budding, but commands a fine view Over the 
bay towards the sea; near it are some warehouses, and a wharf, at 
which were lying the shattered hulls of several small ships, for no 
body has here the means or skill to repair vessels when once 
damaged. • . 

The number of houses in Souakin is about six hundred, of which 
two-thirdHare in ruins, for the madrepore with which they are built 
soon decays, unless constantly kept in repair. The only public 
bnildings in the town are three mosques. In the- suburb El Geyf 
arc a few houses of stone, built rather in the Soudan than Arabian 
style, having large courtyards; the other dwellings are formed of 
mats, like those of the Nubian Bedouins. El Geyf contains one 
mosque. . 

At half an hour’s distance from El Geyf are the wells which 
supply Souakin, the suburbs,. aqd the shipping, with water; they are 
about a dozen in number, and within fifty yards of each other; hear 
them stand a few Nebek trees. One of the wells is lined with stone, 
the others are mere holes dug in the ground. The water of a few of 
them is tolerable, but in none of them is it good. In the town are 
cisterns for holding rain water; but they are in ruins, and nobody 
Avill incur the expensi of repairing them.' 

All those concerned in the maritime trade, and about the shipping, 
and those connected Avith the government, reside upon theislasd, 
while the- native Arabs and die Soudan traders Hve in the Geyf,- 
where the marke^ is kept. 

The inhabkants of Souakin, like diose of all the harbours in the 
Red Sek, twe a mdtley race; one principal class,, however, is- con* 
spicuous; the ibretathers of chief families of the Arabs of Sqtna^jnii 
were natives of HadFamout, and principally of the town of Shabher, 
the harbour of that country in the Indian ocean. Tlfef came 
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hither^ according to some, about a century ago ; • others state* that 
*th^ arrived soon after the promulgation of the felam; it is from 
them that the collective population of the town has obtained the 
pame of Hadherebe* with foreigners; but the inhabitants Uicmselves 
draw a strict line of distinction between the true Hadherebe, or 
descendants of the natives of Hadraraout, and tlte other settlers, 
whom they term Souakiny To the latter belong many 

individuals of the Bedouin tribes of Hadendpa, Amarer, the Bisha- 
rein, and otliers of Arabian and of Turkish origin. 'I’lie former are 
intimately mixed with the . Hadherebe, and retain theioiBcdouin 
names even in the town. Those of Turkish origin arc, I’or the most 
part, descendants of Turkish soldiers, who, in the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, during the* reign of Selim the Great, , wore sent 
here, after that emperor had conquered Egypt, to garrison Soiiakin, 
in the same manner as those who occupied Assouan, Ibrim, and 
Say. Many of them assert that their forefathers were natives ol’ 
Diarbekr and Mosul; but the present race have the African leatures 
and manners, and are in no respect to be distinguished from the 
Hadherebe. There are at Souakin also a t(;w Turkish merchants, 
masters of ships, refugees, &;c.,&c. descended from later settlers : but 
these have long forgotten the Turkish language, and are now con- 
nected both by interest and consanguinity with the descendants of 
the people from the towns of Arabia, who are muncrous here, and 
who wear the dress of the inhabitants of tlie towns in the Hcdjaz, 
and have all the customs and manners of that country. Tims two 
principal races of people are conspicuous in Souakin: 1. the 

Bedouins, who comprise the Hadherebe, Hadendoa, &c. &c. in- 
• 

• Thus pronounced in the vulgar dialect of the Iludjaz, instead of Itadiuri'ine, the 
plural of Hadhramy, or a native of Hadhar el Mout (*^1 mtaniiif' in .(\rahic, 

" Come deatlj,”) and which Europeans have converted into lladramout. Tin; ptoph; of 
Hadraiiiout are famous for emi^ating ; large colonics of them an; found in all the towns 
of the Yemen and Hedjaz. The greater part of the people of Djidda, and the lower class 
of the inhalants of Mekka, are from the same country. 
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eluding the descendants of the ancient Turks : 2, the towns-people, 
who are either Arabs of the- opposite coast, or Turks of mod^rn^ 
extraction. The Bedouins intermarry amobg themselves; but it is 
difficult for a townsman to obtain a Bedouin girl ; the daughters of 
the principal families are given to none but Bedouins. The latter 
inhabit the suburbs El Geyf ; the towns-people live upon the island. 

The government of Souakin is in the hands of the Emir el Had- 
herebe, who is chosen, from among the first families of the tribe; 
these are five in number, and are distinguished from the others by. 
the Bishlrye word Orteyga, Avhich means Patricians. The juris- 
diction of El Geyf is in the hands of the Emir, but his authority 
over the Bedouins is trifling, though he presides in their councils. 
He is nominally dependent upon the Pasha of Djidda, but his 
conduct is regulated by the strength’ or weakness of his superior. 
When the Sherif Ghalcb held Djidda, and was hard pressed on all 
sides by the Wahabi, the Emir was quite independent of the Sherif; 
since the conquest of the Hedjaz by Mohammed Aly, Pasha of 
Egypt, he .has entered into terms with the Pasha. He is confirmed 
annually in his office by whoever happens to be governor of Djidda, 
and is generally invested with the power of collecting, in the Geyf 
the customs which the Hadherebe levy' upon the caravans from the 
interior. For several years he had paid nothing for this privilege 
to the Sherif; at present his fear of Aly Pasha leads him to purchase 
the collectorship annually at the rate of about forty ounces of. gold, 
or eight hundred Spanish dollars. 

The Emir has no insignia of royalty about him, except ' his 
yellow Turkish slippers, which, according to ancient custom, ’he 
is obliged to wear, and the small Takye, or Arabian bonnet ; these 
form a singular contrast with his Bedouin dress ; and as it is not 
thought decorous to wear the bushy Bedouin hair with the bonnet, 
he is obliged also to shave his head. He has two or three mep 
attached to his establishment, as officers’^ or spies, to find out ttie 
exact number of slaves and merchandize imported by every caravan. 
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He resides in the Gejf, and his oifice is altogctltcr distinct t'roiu that 
pf the Shikh of tlie Iladherebe, who. has no connection wiUi (he 
Turkish government, and is chosen merely for the adminisUalaon of 
their internal affairs. 

The Turkish government is represented in Soiuikin by a custom- 
house officer who lives on the island, and who bcai's the title of Ago. 
He commands the town, but his inffuence is greatly circumscribed 
by the pow'er of the Iladherebe ; it is at pri;sent even insignificant, 
and before the conquest of Arabia by Mohammed Aly, it must have 
been held in great contempt. Tlie J’ushu ol Djidda is aii»o \\ aly 
(db), governor of Souakin, anti has therefore the right to staid a 
representative here ; a right which has never been tlisjiuted by the 
Souakinese, although they jircserve the tradilion that Souakin, 
before it was annexed to Djidda, had its own I’asha, sent fioui 
Constantinople. The Aga has no other means ol mainlaining the 
little authority he possesses, than by living on good terms with the 
Emir, whom he either permits, or aiils to extort sugis from weak 
individuals in the Gcyf, in order that he may receive the Emir's 
assistance in the collection of the customs on the island. During 
late years, the Aga has fanned the customs ot tlie maritime com- 
merce of Souakin, and has paid annually into the treasury ol 
Djidda, three thousand two hundred dollars Tor this privilege; it 
is supposed that he gains two or three thousand dollars a year by it, 
and that this sum 'might be doubled if the customs were strictly 
paid; but very little can be ever obtained Iroiii the Iladherebe, 
who are the richest individuals. The customs are levied upon all 
merchandise imported, principally India goods and spices, destined 
for the Soudan markets, and upon all the imports Irotii ^o'ldmi 
which are shipped at Djidda for other countries, consisting chieffy 
of slaves, horses, and tobacco; two dollars arc paid on every 
slave, and three on every horse. Dhourra passes duty free, as do 

the articles which remain in Souakin. 

The Aga is either re-appointed, or a new one sent, annua y. 

3e 
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The preseqt Aga ^ of name of Yemak (i^)» a native 
of Djidds^ w^se father, was. a Hadji fropr Mosul, settled in Jtbe 
Hedj;^ In the, time of the Sherif, Yemak was the buffoon of the 
court, and a broker in the market of Djidda, When Mohsunmed 
Aly arrived, he ingratiated himself with the Osmanlis by means of 
his scanty knowledge of their lan^age, and after having served ^the 
Turks as a mediator, with, and spy upon the Sherif, he was ap- 
pointed to his present situation. He is a man of the meanest 
disposition, and has rendered himself ridiculous by affecting to 
adopt the Osmanli customs in such a place as Souakin ; the 
titles of Khaznadar, Selehdar, Kahwedji Bashy, Bash Keteb, &c. 
which are those of a Pasha’s officers of treasurer, sword-bearer, 
cup-bearer, chief secretary, &c., are bestowed by him upon his 
miserable servants ; young slaves wait on him, in imitation of 
Mamelouk boys, and he talks with as much 'consequence as a 
Pasha of three tails, intermixing his broad vulgar Arabic dialect 
with a few Tqrkish expressions. The Aga has five or six soldiers 
of the mercenaries of Yemen, such as are found in the service 
of the Sherif of Mekka, and of all the chiefs of Arabia; they 
are paid by the Aga out of his own revenues; and they form 
the only garrison of Souakin, whence it may easily be conceived 
that the Turkish authority is little respected here. These soldiers 
hardly dare stir our of the island, for fear of being insulted ; and 
the Aga himself, for obvious reasons, never enters the Geyf. 
When any disputes happen, the Hadherebe generally interfere, 
and the Aga is obliged to wave his authority. The Bedpuins 
pay only half the customs levied upon other traders; and I have 
often heard them plainly tell the Aga that they had no money 
to pay more. The soldiers who, during the night, are put ipto 
the ships anchored under the Aga’s windows to watch for smugglers, 
frequently get a beating or a ducking : even the Aga is insulted 
in his own house; yet he bear^ it all with complacency, add 
tells the people >,tbat if he were not so nauch their friend, he Would 
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write thundering letters to the Pasha, and draw a terrible storm 
upon their heads. When the Bedouin who has insulted him is 
gone^ he eurses him behind his back in Turkish, and vents his 
rage upon his own servants he one day said to me, when a 
Bedouin, who in the heat of dispute had called him a liar Coi), 
had just, left the room, “ You see me put up with these people ; 
but they will at last learn to know the resenUnent of the Turkish 
government, for the veng6ance of the Turks w*hen once exerted is 
terrible. I continue to ward off the arm of vengeance IVom them, 
because if the Pasha were to sciid an expedition, the whole place 
would be ruined, and many innocent individuals would perish.” 
In fact, were it not for their secret apprehensions of such an 
expedition from Djidda, which might, with tlu? greatest case, 
suddenly fall upon them and destroy botli towns, this, people 
would, no doubt, throw off all submission, and publicly assert their 
independence. But the smallest brig of war might eomp(d th(^ 
place to surrender. About twenty or thirty years since, a Pasha 
of Djidda sent hither a corps of about b^o hundred soldiers, who 
plundered the Geyf; they were afterwards besieged lor some lime 
by the Bedouins, in the governor’s house, and adje/ining buildings, 
but they contrived at last to get off with their booty. The Wahabi, 
after the conquest of Mekka, sent two commissioners to Souakin, to 
exhort the people to embrace the doctrines of their chief ; l)ut tliey 
were not permitted to proceed to Geyf, and were oi)liged soon to 
re-embark. During the power of tlic Wahabi, the people of 
Souakin were allowed to trade with Djidda; but Saoud, the 
Wahabi chief, Avho had seen several of them at Mekka, with their 
bushy hair white with grease, obliged them to cover their heads 
with a handkerchief, like the Arabian Bedouins. 

The Hadherebe, and the Bedouins of Souakin, have exactly the 
same features, language and dress, as the Nubian Bedouins. 
They are clothed chiefly in the Dammour imported from Sennaar; 
but the better classes of both sexes wear the Nubian shirt, made 
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of Indian cambric; they have, however, one dress, which is seldom 
seen in other parts of Nubia ; it consists of a Idng’piece of cambric, 
one end of which is wrapped round the . loins, while the other, 
thrown across, the breast and left shoulder, hangs loosely down 
over the back, leaving the legs, and the greater part of the upper 
body, entirely naked : this is the favourite neglig^ of the Hadherebe ; 
and if to it be added a handsome pair of sandals, three or four 
large amulets hanging over the left elbow, like those worn in the 
cbuntries on the Nile, a sword and Korbadj in the hands, the thick 
and bushy hair white with grease, and a. long wooden skewer 
sticking in it, to scratch the head with, the whole will afford a 
tolerable picture of a Souakin Bedpuin. In general, they have 
handsome apd expressive features, with thin and very short beards. 
Their colour is of the darkest brown, approaching to black, but 
they have nothing of the Negro character of conntenajince. They 
are a remarkably stout and muscular race. ■ «i'' 

The inlmbitants of Souakin have no other pursuit than that of 
commerce, cither by ^a, or with Soudan. They export the 
commodities which they receive from the African continent, to all 
the harbours of the Hodjaz and Yemen, down to Mokha, but 
chiefly to Djidda and Ilodeyda. In Djidda, they have a quarter 
of the town allotted exclusively to themselves, where they live in 
huts made of rushes, like those of El Geyf. Many of the Hadherebe 
Bedouins, after visiting Sennaar, perform the journey to the Arabian 
coast, but others sell their African merchandize to the .traders in 
Souakin, by whom they are exported ta Arabia. Besides the 
articles of trade from Shendy and Sennaar ; namely, slaves, gold, 
tobacco, incense, and ostrich feathers, no ship leaves Souakin for 
any part of the Arabian coast, without having its hold filled with 
Dhourra from Taka; and they furnish nearly the whole of the 
Hedjai: with. water-skins, leathern sacks, and /leather in hides; the 
Avater-skins are bought up in the five principal towna of the 
Hedjaz, as well as in the open country ; the sacks^are bought by 
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the Bedouins only, who use them to carry their provisions in. 
These articles form a very profitable branch of trade, for as cattle 
in general is very scarce in the Hedja/, from the want of pasturage, 
and as great numbers of water-skins arc wanted fgr tlie pilgrims 
to Mekka, the skin sewed up is worth as much at Djklda as the 
sheep is worth at Spuakin. They are also exported, but in smaller 
Quantities, to the Yemen ; and I have seen them in the market of 
Suez; they are preferred to all other water-skins, on account of the 
well-tanned leather and the excellence of the ^wing. 'I’lic hides are 
tanned as in Upper Egypt, and along tlie Nile with the pulse of the 
acacia, which I have frequently had occasion to mention 

El djeloud rnadbougliinjj’el kardd.) All the Bedouins in the 
vicinity of Souakin, sell their hides in the market there, and take 
Dhourra in return. The leather and cow-hides which are exjanted 
to Djidda, arc used in Arabia to make stmdals ; but the best hides 
imported into the Iledjaz come from Massouah. Souakin also 
exports butter* to Djidda. During the liadj, both Mekka and 
Djidda principally depend upon Souakin and Massouah for lliis 
article;, its consumption is very great in those places, where it is 
used by all ranks, and where ;the poorest man will exjmnd half his 
daily income in order to have plenty of butter to his dinner, and that 
he may drink at least a quarter of a pound of it every morning for 
his breakfast. While I resided at Djidda butter rose to one half 
above its usual price, because two ships loaded with it i’rom Massouah 
had sold their cargoes in the Yemen, instead of proccjcding to 
Djidda. Mats made of Doum-lcaves, of which every ship takes a 
quantity; they are in general use throughout the liedjaz and 
Yemen, where Doum trees are scarce, and where lew people 


* It is in a liquid state, which is the only kind of butter used in the black countries. 
It is inade^ as in Egypt and Arabia, by shaking the milk in goatskins till the butter 

separates (4^*^ 
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condescend to earn a livelihood by manual labour. Th% floors of 
the inosques at Mekka and Medina are covered with these mats, 
which are renewed almost annually by the donations of thfe pilgrims ; 
and few Hadjis quit Mekka Avithout taking with them a very small 
neatly-m^ade Souakin mat, in the shape of a carpet, for the purpose 
of kneeling upon when they pray. The mats are maiiulactured by 
the Bedouins in the mountains near Souakin. A small shell-Jish, very 
common on the African coast, is also exported to Djidda. It is eaten 
chiefly by children and poor people; it is called SorUmbak (oU-«^), 
and is supposed, from its astringent properties, to be a remedy for 
the dysentery. Dhourra, water-skins, and mats are exported also to 
Hodeyda, in the Yemen, which is ^he principal market for the 
horses brought by the Souakin merchants from the Nile countries. 
I have already mentioned that the Shcrif of Yemen eagerly pur- 
chases African stallions to remount his cavalry ; a horse worth about 
twenty-five dollars at Shendy, is sold at Hodeyda at one hundred or 
one hundred and fifty ;• but the risks are great, and many of the 
horses die during the passage from want of proper care on board the 
small country ships. Dromedaries of the Bisharye race, which is the 
finest in existence, are put on board the larger ships, and carried to 
Djidda. If they arrive safe, they are sold at from sixty to eighty 
dollars each, or about eight times the sum paid for them at Souakin ; 
but half at least of those embarked die on the passage ; the freight 
for each is ten dollars. 

At Djidda the Souakin merchants purchase all the Indian goods 
wanted for the African markets, together with those articles of 
luxury which are in demand in Souakin ; such as dresses and orna- 
ments for the women, household utensils, and several kinds 6f pro- 
vision for the table, such as Indian sugar, coffee-beans, onions, and 
particularly dates, which are not produced in any part of Eastern 
Nubia. A good deal of iron is likewise imported 'from Djidda, for 
lances and knives ; they are manufactured by common smiths, who 
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are the only artisans I saw in Souakin, except luusoiis and carpen- 
ters, and who furnish these weapons to all the Bedouins in a cij:cuit 
of fifteen days journey. 

Few foreign vessels, as I was informed, ever enter the harbour of 
Souajiin, except from stress of weather. The trade by sea is 
carried on principally with ships belonging to people of *Souakin 
and Djidda, who arc almost entirely occupied in sailing between 
the two coasts. No week passes without some vessel arriving from 
Djidda,’ or sailing for that port. During mv stay only one ship 
sailed for Hodcyda, and another for Mokha, and nine for Djidda: 
the ship for Mokha was laden with a considerable part of the slaves 
who had come with us in the caravan • from Shendy, lin- natives of 
Souakin are settled in most of the towns of the Yemen, where they 
act as agents for their countrymen. One shij) arrived from DJitlda, 
and a small boat from Loheya; there were besides four or five 
vessels in the harbour, bound for the Arabian coast.. These ships 
are often manned by Bedouins, who are as expert ui handling 
the rigging, as they are in tying the ropes of their camels’ loads : 
but the greater part of the sailors are Somaulys from the African 
coast lying between Abyssinia and Cape CJuardalui, and who arc 
the most active mariners in tlie Red Sea. 'I'he j)ilol is usually a 
man from Djidda or Yemen. The people of Souakin arc active 
fishermen, and have a dozen small fishing-boats constantly at sea. 
Fish is always found in the market, but very few Jk^louins will 
touch it. Pearls arc sometimes found in the neighbourhood by the 
fishermen. Souakin, upon the w hole, may be considerdd as one of 
the first slave-trade markets in Eastern Africa; it imports annually 
from Shendy and Sennaar froni two to three thousand slaves, 
equalling nearly in this respect Esuc and Siout in I'^gypt, and IVIas- 
souah in Abyssinia, where, as I afterwards learnt at Djidda, there is 
an annual transit from the interior of about three thousand five 
hundred slaves. .From these four points, from the southern har- 
bours of Abyssinia, and from tlie Soraauly and Mozambik coast. 
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it may be computed that Egypt and Arabia draw an annual supply 
of fifteen or twenty thousand slayes brought from the interior of 
Africa. 

The market of Souakin is held in the Geyf, in an open space 
surrounded by huts, where almost the same articles are exposed 
for sale*as at Shendy. All the surrounding Bedouins take from 
hence their supplies of Dhourra and Dammour, in exchange for 
hides; the selling of Dhourra to the northern Bedouins is very 
advantageous to the Iladherebe and Hadendoa, who have an exclu- 
sive intercourse with Taka. At the market of El Geyf I saw for 
the 6rst time after four months, Dhourra loaves for sale ; these with 
butter form the only food of. the poor classes in the town. In all 
small concerns, the currency is Dhourra, which is measured by 
handfuls, or with the same sized Moud as at Shendy : for greater 
bargains dollars.’me used. Neither the piastre, nor the para, nor 
the gold coins of Turkey are taken: but they hafve old paras cut 
into four pdrts, which are paid for artiefes of little value. Sales to 
a large amount are paid by Wokyc, or the ounce of gold, which has 
its fixed value in dollars. 

The manners of the people of Souakin are the same as those I 
have already described in the interior, and I have reason to believe 
that they arc common to the whole of Eastern Africa, including 
Abyssinia, where the character of the inhabitants, as drawn, by 
Bruce, seems little different from that of these Nubians. I regret 
that I am compelled to represent all the nations of Africa which I 
have yet se^, in so bad a‘ light. Had I viewed them superficially 
1 might have been scrupulous in giving so decided an opinion; 
but having travelled in a maimjer which afibrdbd me an intimate 
acquaintance with them, I must express my conviction that they are 
all tainted more or less deeply with ill-faith, avarice, drunkenness, 
and debauchery. The people of Souakin partake of these vices 
with their neighbours of the desert, and in cruelty surpass them. 
My not being ill treated by. the Souakin merchants in the caravan 
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ittust not be adduced as a proof of their kiiulucss of dispositioiK 
I he secret fears of the Turks, which the entrance of Mohammed Aly 
into the Hedjaz had generally mspired, together witit the aj)pre- 
hension of being brought to an account, if it should be known at 
Soviakin and Djidda, that an Osiuanly’*^ had been ill-treated bv 
them, were probably a powcrtul protection to me, although not a 
motive sufficient to induce them to show me the smallest kindness 
on the route. I do not recollect a single instance ol* their con- 
descending to assist me in loading my camel, or lilling my water*^ 
skin, ot interpreting for me, or of rendering me any of those 
little services whicli travellers are in the habit of inler(‘hanging: 
on the contrary, they obliged me, on* dilferent (X'casions, to fur- 
nish them with provisions and water: and in the evening th(*ir slaves 
were otten vsent to me to ask for a part *of my sup|)(‘r for lh(*ir 
masters, or to demand permission lor thiJ slavt^ to cat with mine, 
under pretence that he had not had time to cook his supper. 
The intimacy of the pc()i)le of Sonakin with the Nubian liedouins, 
and the unsettled state of their own government, have been the 
principal causes * of their degenerating born the character of llieir 
Arabian ancestors. They havi; every where on the coast of the. lied 
Sea, the character of avarice and ingratitiKh*, or, to nse the 
sion of an Arab of Vembo; ‘‘Though you give them water from 
the holy well of Zeui/cm to drink when they arc tliirsty, yet they 
will suffer you to choke with thirst even when their own wells are full’' 

this character is confirmed by the testimony of all those who have 
had an opportunity of observing them in their houses. At Souakin, 
the law of the strongest alone is respected, and it is impossible to 
carry^ on business without purchasing the protection of some power- 
ful Hadherebe. Every day some bloody quarrel takes place among 

* I had assumed the name of Osmanly on quitting Shendy, having there heard that 
there was an officer of the Pasha at Souakin, and another at Massouah. 
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them. Their bodies, principally their backs, are covered 'with 
scars ; and a man, far from being reproached as a murderer, prides 
himself in the number of persons *he' has slain in private quarrds, 
and the sums he has paid as the price of blood. Three or four 
years ago a slave belonging to one of the chiefs of the Hadher^be 
spread terror through the whole town. • He was superior to every 
body in strength, as well as in courage and enterprise ; and. a^r 
committing the most horrible crimes, and murdering upwards of 
twenty persons, he quitted his master, who through fear still con- 
tinued to protect hipi. He was killed by a youth, whose mother 
he had attempted to ravish. While I was sitting one day with the 
Aga, a poor sailor entered with a fresh sword-wound in his side, 
begging the Aga to protect him from a Hadherebc, who was attempt- 
ing his life. The Aga advised him to make up the matter amicably, 
and gave him two measures of Dhourra to console him. Hospi- 
tality is as little known here as at Taka. Bousa huts and public 
women are as common as in any part of Nubia ; but I do not believe 
that any Hadhercbe woman dares openly to prostitute herself. The 
druggists’ shops in the market arc kept exclusively by public women, 
who are Abyssinian slaves restored by their masters to liberty. 
.All the women in El Geyf go unveiled; those who reside on the 
island are veiled, and clothed like the women of Arabia. 

There is one coffee-house on the island, whe^e all matters of im- 
{)ortance are settled among the towns-people and the Hadherebe. 
The coffee is, paid for in Dhourva. The communication between the 
Gcyf and the island is by rafts; a handful of Dhourra is paid to the 
man who manages the raff ; but even this trifling fare the Souakin 
people are seldom willing to pay; they strip, and fastening their 
cloak, sandals, and sword bpon their head, they swim across «the 
channel, in the same manner as the Egyptians cross the Nile. They 
are the most expert swimmers I ever saw, and are particularly 
^ilful in keeping the body,. as high as the top of the shoulder, ip an 
upright posture in the water, while they work their way with *^eir 
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tower extremities, as if they were walking on firm ground, and 
as iasl* 

TitoBisYiaryelangnage is generaWy spoken atSouakin; the Antoic, 
thou^ -understood by every one in the Gcyf, is spoken there with a 
bid accent, but the inhabitants of the town speak it as their native 
language, and wtli the Djidda pronunciation. Among the neigli- 
bdhring Hadendoas, who bring butter and sheep to the market of El 
Geyf, I saw many individuals entirely ignorant of Aral)ie. 

The people on the island have a Kadhi, a Mufti, u public scliool, 
and two or three persons belonging to the corps of Olenms. The 
chief and richest man amongst l||iem had filled the ofiic^e of Aga 
during the time of the Sherif; he was now at the head of an ojjpo- 
sition against the actual Aga, who was of Mohammed Aly’s ap[)uint- 
ment, and whose official acts his opponent had snllicieut cause to 
censure. Before 1 left Souakin the Kadhi secretly called mo to his 
house, and gave me a letter, which he entreated me to (;arry to the 
Hedjaz, and to deliver into Mohammed Aly’s own hands; it con- 
tained a statement of coipplaints against Ycinak, and the Hadhercbc ; 
wherein the latter were described as rebels, and as having |)rove<l 
themselves to be such by not, permitting the coin of Mohammed 
Aly and the piastres of Cairo to pass current in the place, and by 
not attending the Friday’s devotions, when public praytas were 
added for the Sultan and the Pasha. The complaints against 
Yemak were, that he made the Turkish name ridiculous, that he 
stood in too much fear of the Bedouins, and that he disgraced his 
office by his unnatural propensities.-i- The letter was altogether a 
Curious compositiorf; the most ridiculous titles were given in it to 
the Pasha; among others, he was styled Asad el barr wa fil el bahr 

• Thb method of ewimming it called, oii the iakei in Swi»»erland, “ Water-treadiog.” 
Daa WMser stampfen. 

+ This to be the only crime in the east which has not yet pcnetrate<|^ into Africa, 
where all classes express disgust and horror at the descriptions gifen by thd ratuming 
pilgrBni, of the uimatunil eaesMes of the Tubs «nd Arabiaas. 
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. (^a:0l y the libri of tlie earth and the elephant of the sea^ 

It was signed and sealed by a dos^n supplicants; ^ind althouj^h I 
did not deliver it myself in the Hedjaz, 1 took care that it "was. duly 
forwarded to the Pasha. • ^ 

The inhabitants of Souakin usewery few fire-arms, and few indi- 
viduals in the Geyf dare fire a gun. They carry the same weapons 
as the Nubians, a sword, a lance, a target, and a knife. About a 
dozen horses are kept in the town; in; war, 'the bravest men mount 
upon di’omedaries and surprise the enemy. Almost every house in 
the ()cyf possesses a dromedary. The Bedouins of the Geyf are as 
indifferent about religion as thc||^ of the desert; very few of them 
would be found, upon inquiry, to know how to pray in the Moham- 
medan form ; and I was told that even the fast of-Ramadhan is little 
attended to. ’ In the town the inhabitants are as strict in their 
religious duties as sea-faring people usually are. 

I calculate the whole population of Souakin at about eight thou- 
, sand souls, of whom three thousand live upon the island, and the 
rest in the Geyf. 

The cattle of the Souakin Bedouins arc extremely numerous; they 
arc kept in the neighbourhood only during the months immediately 
following the rainy season, Avhen the surrounding plains produce 
some pasture; during the rest of the year they arc pastured, under 
the care of shepherds, in the encampments of the Hadendoa, in 
the mountains of Dyaab, or Langay. An active and daily inter- 
course is kept up between the town and all these neighbouriug 
Bedouins. ^ " 

About three hours from Souakin is a Wady,* in the mountain of 
Dyaab ; it is watered by a rivuletj and is full of date trees, which 
are all of the male species, and produce no fruit: a few Hadendoa 
live there at present. A report is current at Souakin, that when that 
place -was the residence of a Pasha, a town stood in this Wady, which 
was-ittuelr frequented the Souakin people, . and where the Pasha 
himself passed a part ef the hot season, in cool retirement. » . 
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, Spme of the Hadendoa inhabitants of the Geyf cultivate, after the 
raips, a fertile plain calleel Tokar, situated about two days south of 
the town, -and not far from the sea; it is s[)ucious, fertile, surrounded 
by mountains, and watered by torrents; but its produce bears a very 
small proportion \o the consumj^ion of the town. , 

About five hours north of Souakin, the chain of the Dyaal), 
already niontioned, advances considerably toAvards the sea; and the 
projecting part forms the northern boundary of the territories of the 
Bedouins liadendoa; beyond it begins the tribe of Amarcr, an inde- 
pendent nation,* unconnected with any of the former, whose encamp- 
ments are met with on the whole of the coast as far as the island 
called DJebel Mekowar. These Amarer arc friendly to the Hadcn- 
doa, but ugoa bad terms with the Bisharein ; though it is said that 
they are descended fiom the same progenitors. 

Upon inquiry whether the road along the coast to Massuah 
Avas ever folloAved, I was toUl that nobody attempts it, and that the 
only communication soutliAvards is through 'I’aka. From Souakiu 
to Assouan is said to be from tAventy to tAventy-four days journey, 
but the road is not frequented* Last year, Avhen tiu'. robber Naym 
interrupted the regular route betAvecn Shendy and Upper F-gypt, 
some enterprising Souakin merchants planned a journey to Egypt, 
through the country of the Bisharein,* expecting to get a good jirice 
for their camels, slaves, and various articles of Indian produce. 
Although at Avar Avith the. Bisharein, they procured a coui)le of 
guides of that nation, to ensure their safety, and to point out the 
roads, and they settled at the same time the passage duties that were 
to be paid to the Bisharye chiefs. In Arabia traders travel safely in 
this manner through the territories of hostile tribes, Avho dare not 
molest them, Avhen accompanied by some of their own people. But 
the Africans arc less scrupulous : at about half-way, .the whole of the 
Souakin -caravan was completely destroyed, and not a single indivi- 
dual’ escaped. It is not likely, therefore, that this route Avill ever be 
again a^ropted. The Hadherebe Irnve no. intercourse Avhatever at 
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present with those Bisharye tribes who people the desert to the^east 
of the Antarer and Hadendoa, and northward of , the former as high 
as the territories of the Ababde. The Amarer and Hadendoa, 
although at war with the Bisharein, do not cherish the same deadly 
hatred towards them as towards the Hadhereb^, .and some little 
traffic is carried on between them. The Amarer buy at Souakin 
their Dhourra, Dammour, and tobacco, which they barter, with the 
Bisharein for cattle and hides. The principal settlement of the latter 
appears to be Olba a high mountain close to tlie sea, with a 
small harbour, at about ten or twelve days from Sovtakin, and about 
fifteen days from Daraou in Upper Egypt. Their principal chiefs 
encamj) in the valleys of this mountain, which is said to be ex- 
trehiely rich in pasturage, and to be always inhabited by several 
powerful tribes. Its name is well known in Upper Egypt, and the 
Bedouins Ababde often repair thither with Dhourra, and cotton 
stuffs of Egyptian manufacture. It is also visited by the chiefs of 
the Ababde, for the {)urpose of collecting a certain tribute paid to 
them by these mountaineers for the permission of pasturing their 
cattle in the rainy season in that part of the northern Nubian 
mountains which the Ababde claim as their own patrimony ; but as 
the two tribes are often at war, the tribute is not regularly paid. 

I was told repeatedly, both m Upper Egyj)t and at Souakin, that 
in the rocks near the shore, in the vicinity of Djebel Olba, there 
arc excavated habitations, which appear to have been the work of 
the infidels. According to the testimony of several sea-faring 
people, Olba is the only tolerable harbour on the African coast, 
between Kosseir and Souakin. The Bisharein have a regular 
market there, which is supplied from Upper Egypt, Berber, and 
indirectly from Souakin. Sometimes, but very rarely, small boats 
arrive there from Arabia for hides and butter; but masters of 
vessels are afraid of the treachery of the Bisharein, and are sddom 
willing to encounter this hazard, in addition to that of the voyage', 
although it affords the chance of great profits. It is said that 
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camels are very numerous there, and that the Bisharein live almost 
entirely on their njiilk and flesh. They cultivate no part of their 
valleys, though rivulets are said to be met with in several of Uieni ; 
Dhourra is in consequence dear, being all carried to them from u 
great distance-; the quantity Avhicli costs two dollars in Upper 
Egypt will purchase a fine camel at Olba. It would be highly 
gratifying to visit this harbour, which I suspect has remained 
unknown to all modern travellers and navigators, and which, if 
examined, might perhaps at once settle the disputed points in the 
geography of this coast.* 

When we arrived, on the morning of the ' 26 'th of June, in the 
neighbourhood of the Gcyf, I cx[)ectetl that we should immediately 
enter the place; but this was not the established custom. The 
Souakin merchants repaired to their homes, while the ])arty of 
foreign traders alighted at about twenty minuU^s walk irom the 
town, near the wells which supply it with water ; and where wo 
found a great number of Negro Hadjis, wlio had been waiting 
several weeks for a conveyance to Djidda. As we were to remain 
here till our affairs should be settled with the chief of Souakin, 
who levies duties on all the caravans, every one I’ormed a small 
tent by means of a few poles, over which we tied mats. The 
brother of the chief paid us a visit" in the afternoon,; and the next 
day the Emir himself came. We paid him half a dollar for each 
slave, which is the regular imposition. As the black merchants 
had some loads with them for which no regular duty is fixed, and 
were suspected also to have gold in their sacks, it was amicably 
agreed that the Emir, who was an old ac(|uainlaqcc of theirs, 
should take two of their camels. The chief of the caravan 
takes besides from every merchant who is not an Iladhcrebc, 
one dollar.. With respect to, myself, my camel had become so 
famous in the caravan for his strength and agility, that the Emir 
wished to make it his own; he told me that all camels brought 

• See under 14 th July. 
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from Soudan by foreign traders belonged to him by right, and 
therefore insisted upon taking mine. As I hdd calculated upon 
selling it here to defray my passage to Djidda, and felt confident 
that no such law existed, I refused to comply with the chiefs 
demand, and insisted upon having our differences referred to the 
Turkish custom-house officer. 1 was now in a place where I 
tliouo-ht I mis>:ht turn to account the Firmaan I had received from 
Ibrahim Pasha, as well as an old one given me by his father 
Mohammed Aly, when T left Cairo eighteen months ago, and 
before the latter had gone to the Hedjaz. Yet as I was not quite 
sure of the dispositions of these Bedouins, and their obedience to 
the Pasha’s authority, I said nothing of the iMimaans, but demanded 
to be carried before the Aga, to whose commands I declared I 
should immediately comply, if he ordered me to deliver up the 
camel. The Emir, from the first day of our arrival, had interdicted 
me from passing over to the island ; he now thought he might 
concert his measures with the Aga himself to strip siich an unpro- 
tected person as I appeared to be ; he acquainted the Aga with 
my arrival, and soon after carried me himself to the Aga’s house 
on the island. When we entered, the Aga was sitting listening 
to some sailors;, 1 made him a low bow, when ho addressed me in 
the Turkish language in, such phrases as would be used in speaking 
to servants. Finding that 1 did not answer him in the same idiom, 
he exclaimed in Arabic, “ Look at that scoundrel! he comes from 
his brethren the Mamelouks at Dongola, and pretends not to know 
any thing of Turkish.” It was true, indeed, that in my face and 
beard 1 resembled more a Mamelouk than any other easteqi native; 
but every person in the caravan knew that I had come from Egypt 
to Shendy, and that I did not belong to the Mamelouks. D6ngola 
being only from ten to sixteen days distant from Souakin, some 
apprehensions had long been entertained lest. the Mamelouks should 
endeavour to effect their retreat to this harbour, and attempt to 
join .the Wahabi in Arabia, against their common enemy, Moham- 
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riled Aly Pasha. 'HaSsaii Djouhar (oiiii' yy*. one of their 

Kashefs, had passed through Souakin in his way to Alckka, in 
1812, while Sherif Ghaleb was master of Djidda, and it was well 
known that he had had several conferences with Saoud, the Wahabi 
chief. The Aga therefore thought, by pretending to consider me 
either as a Mamelorik spy, or refugee, though he must have been 
convinced that I was neither, and by apprclicnding me as such, he 
might seize my property with impunit}-, and .also merit the thauks 
of his superiors at Djidda, for his vigilance. 1 coolly told him 
that I had come to him for the purpose of knowing IVom his own 
mouth, whether the Emir was entitled to rny camel. “ Not only 
thy camel,” he replied, “ but the whole of thy baggage must lie 
taken and searched. We shall render a good account of them to* 
the Pasha, depend upon it ; for you shall not impose upon us, you 
rascal, and you may be thankful if we do not cut off your head.”* 
I protested that I was nothing but an unfort^mate merchant, and 
begged that he would not add to the sufferings I had already 
experienced. It was my wish, for obvious reasons, td pacify him, 
if possible, without showing my Firmaans, but Ycmak soon obliged 
me to give up this idea ; he began cursing and swearing in Turkish, 
and then calling an old cripple, to whom he had given the title of 
Waly, or police-officer, he ordered him to tie my hands, to put me 
in prison, and to bring my slave and baggage into his presence. 
I now thought it high time to produce my Firmaans, Avhich I drew 
from a secret pocket in my Thabout ; one of them was written in 
Turkish, upon a piece of paper two feet and a half in lengtl), and 
one foot breadth, and was sealed with the great seal of Moham- 
med Aly ; the other,' a smaller one, was written in Arabic, and bore 
the aeai of Ibrahim Pasha, his son, in which IbrahinI Jermed me 
** olir riian, Ibrahim, the Syrian,” (y-LaJt Radjilna Ibrahim 

es-Shamy.) 

;_;v . i i, . . - 
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"Vyhen Yemak saw the Firmaans unfolded, he became completely 
stupified, and the persons present looked at me with amazeUnent. 
The Aga could read the Arabic only, but h^ kissed them both, put 
them to his forehead, and then protested to me, in the most sub- 
missive terms, that it was the good of the public service alone, that 
had led him to treat me as he had done, and for which he begged 
me a, thousand pardons. Nothing more was said about the Emir’s 
light .to my camel, and he declared that 1 should pay no duty for 
my slave, though he was entitled to it. He very naturally asked me 
the cause of my appearance ; for by this time my dress, which had 
not been very splendid when I set out on my journey, Avas literally 
in rags. I replied that Mohammed Aly Pasha had sent me as a 
Spy upon the Mamclouks, and to inquire into the state of the 
Negro countries, and that I had assumed the garb of a beggar, in 
order to pass unmolested. Yemak now began, to consider me a 
great personage, the natural consequence was, that he became 
afraid of me, and of the reports I might hereafter make to the Pasha 
concerning his cond Jbt and his government in Souakin. His 
behaviour became most servile; and he offered me a slave girl, and a 
new dress of his own, as a present, both of which I refused. During 
my stay at Souakin, I repaired daily to his house to partake of a 
good dinner; of Avhich I stood in great need, and to indulge myself 
in smoking Yemak’s Persian pipe. The people of the town laughed 
at s^ing this man’s pride humbled by the attentions he thought it 
incumbent on him to show to a beggar like me. My object w^ 
to find protection in his company, to reqrnil; my strength by his 
good fare, and to save expense, for by this time I hadifonl^. tWo» 
dqllats in my purse. »* 

Among the persons Avhom I frequently met .at Yemak’s table: Avaa 
a Shei^ who during the reign of the Sherif Ghalib hhd- beeffi^foir 
officer of customs, and Aga at Massouah, in which he had ftlitirstr 
been confirmed by Mohammed Aly Paslia; but was ^oon afford 
dismissed on account of. several fraudAd^t transactioni, iind had' 
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taken irfiige at Souakin. This man had known Mr. Salt during 
his Second visit to Abyssinia, and he tdd ine tlmt his master Glialih 
had given him strict orders to prevent, b}' every means in his [)ower, 
any, Franks, and English especially, from entering Abyssinia. As 
^e’hfid no knowledge who I really Avas, I had not the smallest 
reason for doubting what he said. Lord Valentin's short stay 
at' Sonakin was remembered, and often spoken of as a singular 
event. * 

.1 continued during the whole of my stay here to live Avith the 
Black merchants outside the Geyf, notwithstanding the pressing 
invitations, of the Aga to take up my abode in his liouse. F 
assisted them in smuggling several of their slaves into the tOAvn, a 
service which they repaid by ordering their slaves to prepare 
some dried ^meat* for iny voyage across the lied Sea. .We lived 
surrounded by several hundred Tekay'rne, avIio Avere Avaiting for 
a passage, and Avho in the mean Avhile earned their livelihood ]>artly 
by acting as porters, (for the Souakin people are too proud to act aij 
such,) and partly in making earthen pots for the kitchens of the 
toAvn. I sold my camel for four dollars only, for the Shikh of the 
Hadhcrebe having declared tl^at Ke Avished to buy him, no other 
purchaser ventured to offer, and he Avas thus enabled to fix his OAvn 
|JVice. Worn doAvn as it Avas Avith fatigue, it Avas still Avorth dqftiblc 
that sum, for camels are of much the same value here, as on the 
Nile countries of Soudan. My camel had sometimes carried not 
only my baggage and water, but also myself and Slave, at tinies 
Avhen we were both over-fatigued. In general I permitted the boy 
to wide four or five hours in the early part of the day, and then suc- 
ceeded him myself for the remainder. The Souakin rherchants 
were astonished at my condescension, in whiclij I must confess, that 
although humanity had some share, self-interest had still more ; for 
I 'knewthat if the slave had :been exhausted by fatigue, I should 
probably have soon shared his fate. During my stay at Souakin, 
the hottest and most violent Simoum occurred that I ever remember 
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to have experienced. The whole atmosphere appeared to be in a 
blaze^ and we escaped with some difficulty from being suffocated 
by the clouds of sand that were blown about in every direction. ^ - 
A small ship, one of those called Say in the Red Sea, had begun 
to load, and I informed the Aga of my intention to take my passage 
on board of it. At any other time, and under other circumstances, 
I should probably have gone from hence to Mokha ; for previous 
to my leaving Cairo, Colonel Missett, his Britannic Majesty’s Resident 
in Egypt, among numberless kindnesses towards me, had done me 
the favour to write to the East India Company’s agent at Mokha, 
apprising him that a traveller of my description might perhaps 
arrive there from the opposite coast, and desiring him to furnish 
me with money for my future travelling expenses. It had been for 
some time a favourite project with me to visit the interior of* the 
Yemen mountains, where the origin of most of the Bedouin tribes 
of Arabia is to be found, and where their ancient manners are said 
to subsist in all their original purity. In departing therefore from 
Upper Egypt, I had intended to proceed from Massouah or 
Souakin, whichever of the two places I should reach, to Mokha, 
and from thence to Sfina, the capital of the Yemen, where I might 
hope to join the Yemen pilgrinjs in their annual route over the 
moiytains of Mekka. The performance of this journey would have 
been of considerable advantage to Arabian geography, and it might, 
perhaps, have led to interesting facts respecting Arabian history. 
But the information I collected at Souakin respecting the war in 
the Hedjaz, soop made me abandon this project ; the head-quarters 
of Mohwamed Aly were then at Tayf, and his advanced corps was 
sevei’al days journey to the south of that place, in the very moun- 
tains jvhere I should have passed, and where the greatest body of 
tli^ Wahabi forces was collected. There was not the smallest 
chance of my passing through these fanatics, who would have 
certainly taken me for a Turkish spy, and sacrificed me to their 
vengeance. . . i \ 
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The Aga order^ the noaster of the ship to give me a free passage, 
«nd to put on board some provisions for me, consisting of dates and 
SiUgar, the best articles of his own store-room. Wc embarked in 
.the evening of the 6th of July. When I saw the great mmiber of 
people assembled on board, I repented having taken iny passage 
in this ship; but 1 soon understood that from this time till the month 
of the Had5 (November) every vessel that sailed from Souakin would 
be ^equally crowded with passengers. My old companions the 
Black merchants were too numerous, including their slaves, to find 
room in this vessel, they therefore determined to wait till another 
opportunity ; they arrived at Djidda about three .weeks alter me. 
Our ship, or rather boat, for it was not more than between thirty and 
forty feet long, and nine feet broad in the widest part, had only one 
sail, and was quite open, without either deck or awning. It Jiad 
taken in Dhourra as ballast ; the baskets* were covered with several 
layers of mats and hides, upon which one hundred and four persons, 
including the crew, were to be accommodated ; of tliese fifty were 
Tekayrne men and women, and fifty were slaves, belonging cither to 
Black or Souakin merchants, who were on board. During the 
night, about fifteen persons were sent on shore, to whom the Reis 
returned their fare, which they had paid in advance, but there were 
still eighty-nine persons in the ship Avhen we sailed the next morning. 
The avidity of the masters in thus overloading their vessels often 
causes their ruin ; about six months ago, two shij)s on their way from 
Djidda to Souakin, with a number of Negro pilgrims on board, 
were Avrecked on ‘the coast at a short distance to the north of Soua- 
kin ; a few lives only were saved, and the cargoes were entirely lost. 
No year passes without accidents of this sort ha[)pening ; but the 
Arab sailor says— “ Allah is great!” — and follows the practice of 
his predeQessors. 

• Dhourra is transported from Taka to Souakin in baskets, two of which make a 
catnel’s^load, rad in these it is shipped to Djidda. *i 
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July 7th. We remained in port the whole of the ntOillihg, wait- 
ing for a supply of water. The TekayWie and their slaves pay one 
dollar a head for their passage; each of them has his water-skin 
suspended over the side of the vessel. Provisions of water for the 
master and crew, and for the Souakin merchants, for three days, 
are kept in a few large jars standing on the prow. The sailors and 
Souakin people dealt heavy blows among the blacks, who were fight- 
ing with each other for room in the vessel. We sailed in the even- 
ing, and anchored after midnight, at the mouth of the bay of Souakin, 
where a small ruined bastion or watch-tower stands. Here the 
pilot who had brought us out of the channel left us, to rehirn by 
land to El Geyf. 

July 8th. We sailed after sunrise, with a good wind ; the course 
was northward along the coast,^at the distance of four or five miles, 
amongst rocks and coral-reefs. At three o'clock P. M. we entered 
a very narrow creek, of dangerous access, called Dagoratag; the 
breadth, at the entrance, was hardly sufficient to allow a ship of any 
size to veer round, but the depth of water was considerable, except 
close in-shore. The beach is sandy and gravelly, with some trees and 
shrubs growing upon it. -The Bedouin inhabitants, who are of the tribe 
of Amarer, soon ran down to demand their harbour-dues, which 
consist of about one dollar’s worth of Dhourra, and must be pftid 
by all ships touching at this harbour. They sold us at the same 
time, some milk. All these anchorages are called by the Arabs, 
Merasy (^1^). 

July 9th. We sailed after sunrise*; it is the practice in all parts 
of the Red Sea to sail at this hour, and to anchor ih a port in the 
afternoon ; the mariners never depart from th\? custom till they 
are eb|k;ed to stand over to the opposite coast. The ignorance of 
thei’Aipibians in navigation obliges them to proceed with great 
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caution in thifi dan^rous sea. . Conscious of their want of skilly and 
of the insuifijoiency of their' vessels, they avoid encountering an 
open sea or an adverse wind. The smaller ships have neither logs 
nor compasses on. board, or if they have, never >make much use of 
them. Our. captain’s plan was to proceed along shore as far as 
Djebel Mekouar. This is the common route of the Souakin vessels 
durin^the prevalence of the northerly breezes, as tlie •wind from 
thence is usually fair for stretching across to Djidda. Ships bound 
from Souakin to Mokha generally proceed' southward along tla? 
African coast, anchoring in some port every evening, till they reach 
Massouah, from whence they cross over to the Arabian shore. In 
the northern part of the lied Sea, the vessels bound from Kosseir to 
Djidda, ‘cross over to the neai'est point of the opposite coast, 
and then proceed along shore to Djidda. On the contrary, those 
from Djidda to Kosseir follow the coast as high as the latitude of 
Moyla, or Ras Mohammed, and cross from thence, by the help of 
the northeriy winds. These coasting voyages are still more neces- 
sary to the Souakin slave-vessels, because they arc generally so full of 
passengers and slaves as to be obliged to take in a tiaily supply of 
urater. ^ 

We,had a fair westerly wirvJ this morning. The Blacks were all 
sick^ no person, had room sufficient to stretch out his limbs, and 
we were confined tlie whole day in the same position, exposed to 
the heat of the sun ; the sailors were obliged to walk over the 
passengers to do their work, and the whole vessel was a scene 
of confusion and quarreyi'ng. In the course of the morning w» 
passedjthe tomb, of a Shikh named Berghout with a 

cupola over it, built upon the beach by Souakin sailors, who 
reverp him as the protector of mariners. We saw a great number of 
dolphins^ of the same size and shape as those seen on the coast of 
Egypt, near the mouths of the Nile ; the sailors would not allow 
me,4;o»thjow,aj lance at them; to wound one of them they think, 
will be attended with disaster to the. voyage. Soon after mid-day 
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we aachored i|i thf bay pf ^6ayay^ ire iHMlvsailedfiditifist 
morning an(u>ng rocks; ^uat appearing above iiateEi>4^ibli58i»lb 
the bay we ran asbore»« an accident which often happens ; 
sailors are in the habit of entering these>;creeks te fnlhsul'i 
at a certain distance from the beach, they lluddenly furi the sail, 
and let the vessel run up to the anchorage ; but they often mistake 
the distance^and as they have no anchor in these 'small vessi^, she 
is aground before she can veer round. The moment the sail is 
lowered, three or four men jump overboard, with rop^ fastened to 
graj^ling-irons, which they make fast to some coral rock dr treCton 
shore. The> passengers go on shore every evening, and often pass 
the night there. As we had no boat, and the vessel could not always 
be brought close in shore, we were sometimes obliged to wade or 
swim to. the beach.* The Negroes encamped every afternoCn in 
the same manner as they had done when crossing, the desert. This 
evening I observed the whole beach to be covered with shells, and 
in the water among the coral rocks were numberless fishes'of various 
•shapes and colours. 1 was shoWn the shell of the Sorombak, the 
fish of which is eaten by the Arabs all along the coasts of the Bed 
Sea, and particularly in this part. Among the calcined shells, I saw 
those of the lobster. A party of Amarer Bedouins came to the 
beach to sell water, sheep (three fat sheep for a dollars worth ■ of 
DhouiTa),36hell-fish, boiled fish, an.d some hares, -f* and to receive the 
usual presents from the master of tlie vessel. These people were 
entirely ignorant of the Arabic langipge, and although we weto^ 
much greater numbers than themselves, th^y appeared to tlfink’very' 
lightly of us, and behaved with little ceremony or civiKty. The jray 

"V '■■■# 

: * <6(1 oiie of these occasiom tfaat a small sack of ihine, in whidi Si^re the col* 

lecfions ileluMi made at Shendy, fell overboard through tim negltgtMa^of a safloti*^ A^W< 
a^u^r <>f rcHcks still remain in my poisesfipn. ... 

t In the market of ,^uakiii I often saw luires, and was tidd that 
neighhouii^dbd folbW’tM^ footsteps in the sands, and siirpiise and kW: difru;^.thh 

np0nai^l|Jieat,«li9et.the7 rest ulidn the. shiii af^iaihnibsi ^ • ’ - ^ ; 
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of Gayay4 is one of the best anchorages on this coast ; even large 
ships might find shelter here in stress of weather. 

July 10th. A good wind carried us before mid-day to the bay 
of Deroura, where we anchored, knowing that theie is' a copious 
well in the neighbourhood. We passed yesterday, as well as to- 
day, several other bays frequented by country ships. Every pilot 
Robban) knows their situation, but long practice is wanted 
not to mistake the entrance, which is always through a labyrinth 
of shoals. The Tekayrnc .went and fdled tlieir water-skins at the 
well, and after their return the captain obliged them to go a second 
time, to bring a sufficient quantity for the ship's company. These 
poor people were, on all occasions, extremely ill-treated, although 
not one of them owed his passage to the ca})tain’s charity ; the 
Souakin people’ and sailors cursed and beat them repeatedly in the 
course of the day, and obliged them to do the ship’s work, while 
they themselves sat at their case smoking their j)ipcs : the water and 
provisions of the poor pilgrims were constantly pill'cred by the crew, 
and they were crowded into as narrow a space as three persons would 
be in the seat of a carriage intended to can y but two. The ship’s 
company and the merchants had every morning and evening iVesh 
Dhourra bread, baked in a. small oven on the prow, while the 
Negroes, who were never allowed to make use of the oven, fastcil 
the whole day, till they could cook their supper on shore. If any 
of them attempted tb take out a leaf of his papers, or to read or write 
his prayers, some Souakiny was sure to throw water over him, and 
spoil his book. At Souakin, the Tekay'rne, before they embark, are 
exposed to another inconvenience : instances having been known ot 
Blacii traders dressing their slaves like pilgrims in order to elude the 
duties levied upon them, the Aga has made it a pretext for exacting 
dqties upon free-born pilgrims, by insisting that they are slaves in 
disguise, and thus taking two dollars from each, though they may be 
able to prove the contrary. For three or four months previous to 
the time of the Hadj, Souakin is always full of Tekayrnc, and they 
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would be much more numerous, were it not for the ill-treatment they 
meet with from the people of Souakin, and the dangers of the 
passage across the Red Sea ; the dread of which, more than of the 
journey to the coast, discourages great numbers from coming. 

July lUh. The wind was adverse, and we found ourselves greatly 
entangled among rocks. We passed a ruined castle, or large tower, 
situated two miles inland. The Souakin people told me that it had 
been built by an ancient Pasha of Souakin, near a well, and that it 
was a halting-place on- the road, once frequented, between Kosseir 
and Souakin, 'I’he ft)rmer existence of such a route through the 
mountains of Nubia had already been mentioned tome by the people 
of Upper Egypt, and the Pasha of Souakin, it was said, always 
travelled by this route from Egypt to his government. The Souakiii 
people farther informed me, that at every halting-place a similar 
tower was found ; but this they knew only by report, none of them 
having ever travelled the road. 

In the mountains to the eastward of Daraou in Upper Egypt, 
three journeys from that village towards the Red Sea, is a plain 
with wells of sweet water, which is called Shikh Shadely ((laLi 
froni the tomb of a holy man, avIio is said to have died there, on 
tlie road from Kosseir to Souakin ; which passes by the wells. The 
tomb is held in great veneration by the Egyptians ; one of the 
Mamelouk Begs built a cupola over it, and people frequently make 
vows to visit the Shikh’s tomb, and there sacrifice a sheep in his 
honour. The surrounding valleys are full of trees ; and according to 
tlie statements of my informants there are some remains of build- 
ings, and caverns cut in the rocks. The mountain Imw long had the 
repjjtation of containing emeralds, and most of the Arabian geo- 
gi^^ers confirm the opinion by their writings^ Mohammed Aly 
Pashtiv.baving been informed of the tradition, sent in 1812 a party of 
soldiers' to Shikh Shadely, accompanied by a Greek jeweller of 
Caiio, who was supposed to understand something of precious stones. 
They carried several hundred peasants .with them, and after digging 
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iu the rocky ground, and in the plain near the tomb, in a place 
where a Mamelouk Beg had been reported to have found a stone of 
inestimable value, they happened, by a singular accident, to dig up 
a piece of green opaque glass, about eight cubic inches in size, with 
something of an emerald hue ; this was immediately declared to be 
the true stone, and carried as such in triumph to Cairo. When the 
jeweller passed through Esne, I had just arrived there, and saw the 
supposed treasure at the governor’s house : but 1 took ('are not to 
damp the joy of the officer of the detachment, who no doubt con- 
sidered that his fortune was made. I heard af terwards that the news of 
the lucky discovery reached Cairo Ijefore the arrival of the treasure : 
that the discoverers received a handsome prejjent from the Pasha ; 
and that it was not till long afterwards that some connoisseur had the 
courage to assure his highness that the supposed emerald was nothing 
but a piece of glass. It had been dug out of a thick bed of gypsum, 
between ancient walls ; and I have little doubt that a glass manu- 
factory was anciently established on the spot. The surrounding 
mountains are very well wooded, and the Ababde Arabs burn there a 
large (juantity of charcoal from the acacia trees, which they carry to 
the Nile, from whence it is shipped by the merchants to Cairo. The 
herbs Shieh (gvi), and Rothe from which the best Kelliy or 
soda is made, are common in the same mountain, and sand is found 
in plenty in the valleys ; this, therefore, was a most convenient spot 
to establish a manufactory of glass. No doubt can be entertained 
that the ancient Egyptians made use of glass vessels, fragments of 
w'hich, of the most varied shapes and colours, are found in the ruins 
of all their towns. It is even evident that they must have attaine'd to 
considerable skill in this art, and that they had attempted to imitate 
precaous stones in glass ; for during my stay at Esne, several small 
pieces of glass were dug up amongst the ruins of Edfou (Apollino- 
polis Magna), which were perfect imitations of the amethyst and 
topaz. 
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Before mid-day we entered the bay ofFedja (^);* its entrance is 
easy, and the anchoragespacious. The ship's yard was injured this 
morning through the unskilfulness of the sailors in tacking ; nothing, 
indeed, can be more awkward than the manner in which liiese 
country ships are navigated ; none of the crew has any particular 
duty assigned to him, and every manoeuvre creates general confusion. 
'ri)e captain has no real command over his men, who generally do 
only what they like, without attending either to his or the pilot’s 
orders; but as they are great cowards, the consequences of their 
ignorance prove less frequently fatal to the vessel than might be 
supposed. Whenever a fresh breeze springs up, the Arabian sailor 
instantly furls his sails, and runs his vessel ashore, where he remains 
till it abates ; if the ship reaches the neighbourhood of a bay before 
noon, and doubts are entertained, from the state of the wind, of the 
possibility of reaching the next bay before sunset, the first is at once 
entered, and the whole afternoon is passed in idleness ; for after the 
ship is made fast, there they remain, however favourable the wind 
may prove. 

El Fedja is a noted anchorage on this coast. We soon opened 
a market with some Bedouins, who brought us excellent water. The 
mountains continue all along the coast at about four or five miles 
distant from the shore, which rises gradually to their base. The 
beach is sandy, with layers of chalk, formed by calcined conchylias ; 
great numbers of shells are every where found, and it appeared to 
me that each species was generally confined to a particular spot on 
the coast. There were however various sorts in the bay of El 
FecTja. I particularly noticed the Sorombak, and the small white 
shell called at Cairo Woda with which the Gipsey wonien tell 
fortunes, by tossing them up, as they pronounce the person’s name, 

and by observing the position in which they fall to the ground. 

■ ■■ ■ . 

* This is an Arabic name : the names, of the bays we had hitherto visited are 
Bisharye. 
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! July 12/A. We had a good wind,, but want of water obliged us 
to run into the bay of Arakyfi long before noon. It was our practice 
not to sail in the morning till the sun was sufficiently high to render 
shallow water and reels visible at a good disUnice, for in most of 
these intricate channels the pilot’s eye is his only guide. liutc this 
evening, the Arabs brought a large supply of water iijx)!! camels 
and asses, whieh they had drawn from a reservoir of rain-water three 
or four hours distant in the mountains. The bay is composed 
entirely of calcined shells, and affords a safe anchorage for large 
ships. I fought here a hard battle with some of the Souakin mer- 
chants, who continued to ill-treat, by every means in their power, the 
poor Negroes, and woukl listen to none of my representations in 
their behalf. They had conceived a contemptible o])inion of my sell', 
notwithstanding the respect they saw paid to me at Souakin, because 
I had not got a new dress, and because they thought that I had 
made myself too familiar with the Black wretches, as they termed 
them.’ I was seconded in my endeavours for the benefit of the 
Tekayrne by a Greek Christian, who had come with us from Souakin. 
and who afforded me mucli entertainment during the voyage. His 
name was Stafa, a native of Negropont, and he was a sailor by pro- 
fession. He had visited England some years ago on board a brig 
of war sent there by Mohammed Aly Pasha, to solicit permission to 
sail to the Red Sea by the way of the Cape of Good Hope. Having 
remained in England a whole year, he had learned a little English : 
after his return the Pasha had given him the command of a Dow in 
the Red Sea. He had been to Souakin to recover a debt of some 
hundred dollars, from a Souakiny, and was now returning to Djidda. 
Like all the other persons on board, he took me for a Syrian, and 
conversed with me in broken Arabic. 1 was exceedingly amused 
with the account of his travels in Europe, and the palpable false- 
hoods and absurdities which he uttered tespecting what he had seen 
in England, and the manners of the inhabitants. Comparatively 
speaking, I had no reason to complain of my treatment on board the 
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vessel; the Reis, an inhabitant of Djidda, was the more willing to 
accommodate me, as 1 had given him a dollar as a present, notwith- 
standing my being a free passenger ; the merchants paid two dollars 
each. 

July 13//*. We had a tolerable wind, and by the help of the oars, 
which we often had recourse to, we reached at two o’clock A. M. 
the l)ay of Tahde. As there was a settlement of Amarer close to 
the beach, and as these Bedouins are not in much reputation for 
good faith, we remained at a considerable distance from the shore. 
Sonic of the sailors swam to the beach to settle with the chief the 
amount of duty to be paid; and the Greek captain and I were 
obliged to pay each half a measure of Dhonrra above the stipulated 
sum, under the pretence that we were in the service of the Pasha, 
and not Arabs, like the others. We then landed upon a small raft 
towed alongside the vessel from the shore, and were well treated, or 
at least were unmolested by the Bedouins who assembled around us. 
They are of the tribe of Coubad, a principal branch of the Amarer, 
and they live here in tents made of black goat’s hair, like those of 
the Arabian Arabs. There were about thirty or forty tents. That 
of the Shikh was pitched close by the side of the tomb of his grand- 
father, a man who had been much respected among his tribe, and to 
whom a sepulchre of stone had been erected. In the evening 
immense herds of camels, sheep, and goats, came running down to 
the beach to drink at about half a dozen springs among some trees 
close to the sea. The water of all these springs, except one, is 
brackish. The sheep have short bad wool ; but the hair of the goats 
is long. In the mountains are reservoirs of rain water; but the 
Bedouins seem to be accustomed to the water of the springs, and do 
not take the trouble of bringing sweet water from such a distance. 
Not far from the wells the beach becomes very rocky, is covered 
with loose stones of great siz6, and rises rapidly towards the moun- 
tains; as far as I could observe, these rocks are entirely of gray 
granite. The whole of the morning was spent in bargaining for 
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milk; after the camels had drank water, their owners milked them; 
and the milk was placed before the camels in large vessels made ol' 
reeds, closely interwoven, exactly like those made by the Bardbcra 
above Assouan. We had all brought with us a (juantity of Diiourra 
and tobacco, which are the best medium of traffic on this coast. \Vv 
put down near each vessel as much of the one or the otlier, as we 
thought fit to give; but until we made up the exact quantity wliicli 
the Bedouin was determined to have, he continued to order us vi'iy 
coolly to “ go away” (Kak ;) they would not admit of any sort of 
bargaining, but repeated the word Kak.* Several of the Souakin 
merchants and sailors found here some female friends of old ar- 
i)uaintance, and although the captain had given orders that every 
body should return on board after sunset, they remained on shorts, 
and we heard their boisterous songs the whole night. 'I'he women 
here went unveiled, and behaved with great freedom. Tliexlress of 
the men is the usual Dammour shirt; they carry lances, and targets, 
and a few have swords; their principal enjoyment seems to be, as in 
other parts of Nubia, to get drunk with Bou^ia. The great numbci s 
of their cattle expose them sometimes to the inroads of foreign 
enemies. The people of Yembo occasionally come here in small 
ships, well armed with firelocks, and plunder the whole neighbour- 
hood of the cattle, alleging as an excuse, that the Amarer formerly 
killed several of their countrymen, who had been shipwrecked 
on this coast. 

.Tull/ I4:th. As we stood out of the bay a ship from Djidda was 
entering: vessels bound from that port to Souakin usually cross 
over here, and then coast along southward to their destination. 
Unless the \yind is particularly favourable, they rarely dross the sea 
direct to Souakin. Had the wind been favourable for us, we shoidd 

* The Syrian.Bedouins have the same custom iu bargaining for their horses. The 
purchaser states the price he is willing to give, and the owner, without expla’ining the sum 
he wants, replies to every bidding by the word Hot give or set down,) till the bidder 
has reached the price which he has fixed in his- own mind. 
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have stood across from this bay; but it was southerly; and we 
therefore steered for a small island, a few miles to the north of 
Tebade, where wc entered a fine bay, with the iqtention of waiting 
there for a northerly wind. This island bears the name of Djebel 
Mckouar; Djebel, because it consists almost entirely of a single low 
rocky mountain; and Mekouar, frorn^, which in the dialect 
of the Yemen sailors means to cross over, or to start in* order to 
cross over.* The passage across the sea is usually begun at this 
island, as well from its' being in a more northern latitude than 
Djidda, and thus affording the full advantage of the northerly winds, 
as from the passage across being quite free from hidden shoals or 
reefs, which otherwise might render the navigation dangerous during 
the night. It requires generally two days and one night to perform 
the passage. 

We dispersed among the low trees and shrubs -with which the 
shores of the island are thickly lined, and some of which even grow 
in the water; in foliage the trees resemble the aloe; the wood is 
very brittle. The island, as far as I could judge, is about eight 
miles in circumference; on its north>east side, and close to it, is tr 
much smaller one. I wished to visit the interior of the island; but 
we M'ere kept ready to sail at a moment’s notice, in case the wind 
should come round to the northward. The island is of secondary 
formation, with ghalk, and entirely barren, except the beach, where 
the trees grow. On its western side is another anchorage, but less 
spacious than that on the south side, in which our vessel moored. 
It is inhabited by about twenty Bisharye families, who are complete 
ichthyophagi: they have very few sheep and goats, the mountain 
scarcely affording any pasture. On the north side of the island arc 

* Thus they say, “We crossed over the sea on such a day** 
and again, “W€ Started from Djebel to cross over to Djidda i> er*)- 

In the northern parts of the Ued Sea they use, instead of the second expression, the verji) 
and say, “ We started from Ras Mohammed to cross over to the western continent 
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^ome vMhy but the water is so brackish that even the inhabitants 
cannot drink it. During the winter they find rain-water among the 
rocks ; in the summer they cross over weekly upon the rafts used by 
them in fishing, to the continent, which is only one or two miles 
distant, and where they obtain a supply from some wells to the north 
of Tebade. They appear to live almost entirely upon fish, shell-fish, 
and eggs; they obtain a little milk from their sheep, which are not 
more than thirty in number. They fish witli nets and hooks, wlii(‘h 
they buy from the Souakin ships. Of the thick skin of some large 
fish, unknown to me, they make targets of a round and sejuare form, 
about a foot and a half in diameter, and sufficiently strong to resist 
a spear-thrust. In the mountains they collect at this season vast 
numbers of the eggs of a species of sea-gull, which is very common 
here. About a dozen men and women came to the bay, with some 
sheep and a little milk and eggs for sale. The boiled yolks of the 
eggs were piled up on their targets, and carried on their heads, and 
I was told that they preserve them in this state for many weeks. 
Both the men and women had a very emaciated appearance; none 
of them spoke Arabic. I wished to barter for some milk, but the 
women had conceived such horj’or on seeing me, that they absolutely 
refused to have any dealings whatever with me. -They all seemed 
extremely desirous of Dhourra, which they have no other means of 
obtaining than from ships touching here ; but their sheep were still 
more valuable to them, for they would not part with any of them, 

though we offered a good price. , 

From the adjacent point of the main land begin the teiritories of 
the Bedouins Bisharein, which extend northward eight days journey 
to the limits of the dominions of the Bedouins Ababde. The inha- 
bitants of Mekouar are exposed to the attacks of the Amarei from 
Tebade, when the two tribes are at war; they then usually retire to 
the main land; their principal object in coming here seems to be to 
barter with the ships which touch at the island in their passage to or 
ftoin Djidda and Souakin. I was told that they consider the island 
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as their own property, and that ho other Bisharein are perflated to 
settle on it. It has been supposed to be the Emerald Island ; but 
tlie Arabian sailors give that name to some island? further northward, 
between this and Kosseir. 

I was informed here, that one day’s sail farther north, or from 
twenty to twenty-five miles, which is the usual rate of these vessels, 
there is a large bay extending considerably inland, called Mersa 
Dongola or the harbour of Dongola, with an island at its 

entrance: it is well known for its rich pearl fishery. The captain of 
our boat, Seid Mustafa cd-Djed4wy ix*-.), had once 

been there, and brought home a considerable quantity of pearls of 
middling quality, which the Sherif Ghalib afterwards took from him 
at Djidda. He told me that the bottom of the sea in the bay was 
full of pearl-oysters, and that they may easily be fished, as the water 
is not very deep. It is not hoAvcver frequented at present for pearl- 
fishing, partly because the treacherous character of the Bisharein, 
w'ho inhabit the harbour, is much dreaded ; but chiefly because the 
ship-owners are fearful of its being said that they have found trea- 
sures of pearls, which would immediately attract the attention of the 
government of Djidda. I was repeatedly assured that the coast 
northwards from Djebel Mekouar towards Kosseir is entirely 
unknown to the Souakin and Kosseir pilots; and that of the Djidda 
pilots very few only, of the tribe of the Zebeyde Arabs, have even a 
slight knowledge of it. No commerce, nor direct intercourse is 
carried on between Kosseir and Souakin ; and the navigation of this 
'part of the coast, as well as northward from Kosseir to Suez, is 
scarcely ever performed by natives of the Red Sea. The Zebeyde 
Arabs alone sometimes touch at the harbour of Olba, which is four 
days sail beyond the harbour of D6ngola, and five from Djebel 
Mekouar. Pearls are said to be found all along this coast, as far 
south as Massouah, but no where in such plenty as at Mersa 
Ddngola. 

We had to repair a leak in the vessel, occasioned by her striking 
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on a c««l reef the preceding day; proper arrangements were also 
ipade in the distribution of the cargo and passengers, in order to 
lea,ve room sufficient for the smlors to work the vessel in the passage 
across the sea, which the Arabians never undertake Avithout evident 
signs of fear, and without recommending themselves to the protec- 
tion of the Prophet and all the saints. 

July \5th. A favourable wind having sprung up this morning, a\ c 
steered for the open sea. A compass was brought from amongst 
the ship's lumber, but merely for form’s sake, for the captain and 
pilot quarrelled which was the due north. Towards evening the 
wind increased, when the sailors exchanged the large sail for a 
smaller. When night set in, the brilliant light on the surface of tlic 
water, Avherever it was agitated, greatly astonished the Ntigroes, 
who endeavoured in vain to obtain an explanation of the pha*no- 
inenon from the sailors. We passed a cold uncomfortable night, no 
one having room enough to sleep in. The bold travellers of the; 
desert betrayed great fear in the open sea, to the great amusement 
of the people from Souakin. 

July liith. Early in the morning we descried the coast of Arabia ; 
the ignorance of the pilot now Jiecame evident, for instead of linding 
ourselves off Djidda, as we might have been, had he steered by 
compass, we were at least fifty miles to the south of it. We entered 
a small bay in full sail, and <'bad nearly foundered by a whirlwind 
that sprung up at the moment. Wc found the beach to be entirely 
barren, and without wells or springs to a considerable distance; no 
Bedouins were any where visible. Wc were now in great distress for 
wdter; the last supply tve had taken in at Arakyfi was nearly con- 
sumed; and the water-skins of the Tckay'rne were all empt,y; the 
wind was foul, and we had no reasonable hope of reaching Djidda 
in less than two days. In the evening the greater part of the 
Tckay'rne left the ship, to proceed by land to Djidda ; the sailors 
represented this place to them as being much nearer than it really 
was, and pointed to a mountain, about twelve miles distant from our 
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anchorage, where they said a well would be found; but where, as I 
afterwards understood, no such well existed, their design being 
merely to get rid of the pilgrims in the fear that necessity might at 
last foree them to fall upon the crew’s stock of water.* The 
Souakin ships seldom arrive at Djidda with pilgrims, without their 
having sufiered from a want of water; the number of pilgrims on 
board being always so great, that it is impossible for them to carry a 
supply for more than three days, without a sacrifice of other con- 
veniences, which they arc never willing to make; and Djebel 
Mekouar, from whence the ship takes her departure for the opposite 
coast, furnishes no water at all. I afterwards saw Negroes at 
Djidda who had not drank water during this passage for four whole 
days. We were obliged to remain at anchor here till the following 
day. There are fewer shells on this coast than on the other. 

July 17</t. About noon we sailed with a southerly breeze, and at 
sunset the vessel was moored to a coral re6f at some distance from 
the shore. There was an almost total eclipse of the sun this morn- 
ing ; the sailors and the Tekayrne who remained on board were all 
equally terrified at the unusual darkness which surrounded them. 
According to the Mohammedan law, every Mussulman repeated. two 
Rekats SlU Salat el-kassfe, i. e. Prayers of the Eclipse), which 
done, kettles, swords, shields, and spqpns were beaten against each 
other while the eclipse continued. ^ 

July 18M. It was a calm this morning, and the sailors were 
employed at the oars ; but they became so fatigued with rowing, 
that we entered about mid-day a harbour opposite to the tomb ^of 
a Shikh, with a cupola upon it ; it was called Shikh Amer ^). 
There was now not a drop of water in the vessel ; a well was said 
to be in the mountain behind the shore, but no one on board knew 

* These unfortunate Tekayrne were two days and a half in reaching Djidda; one of 
their women and a boy, perished of thirst by the way, and the remainder of the party 
arrived in an exhausted state: they uttered bitter complaints against the sailors for their 
falsehood. 
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exactly in what part; and though we were so near Djidcla as to 
hear the report of some guns in the evening, yet there was u pro- 
bability of our still remaining on board several days, and 'thus 
suffering all the pangs of thirst. I desired therefore to be set on 
shore upon a raft which the captain had purchased at Tebade. 
The Greek passenger, and two Souakin men, with their slaves, also 
fbllowed. We walked the whole night along the barren bcaeli, 
which was covered with a saline crust, till wt; fell in with the liigh 
i*6ad leading along shore towards Yemen ; about an hour from 
Djidda we reached a Bedouin encampment, where, we refreshed 
ourselves, and safely entered the town in good health. In the 
course of the morning of the 19th, we smuggled the slaves who had 
walked with us, into Djidda ; those landed from the ships pay a duty 
of a dollar a head. The vessel arrived the day following, the 20th 
July, 1814. 
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Itinerary from the Frontiers of Bornou, by Bahr el Ghazal, and Darfour to 
^ " . Shcfidy. 

F'rom Bornou towards Bahr el Ghazal, lies Dar Katakou its king is tributary 

to the king of Bornou, who resides at Biriiey (Oji)* The pri^icipal districts of Katakou, 
which have all their own chiefs, arc Dar Mandafa Dar Mekry Dar 

Ankala (SlCl); Dar Afady Dar Kolfey The Bedouin tribes in Katakou, 

are Beni Hassanf c^): Oulad Abou Khedheyr K1 Nedjeyint? 

El Foliate Beni Seid («X^ ^); Essalainat (ca.« 5LJ1) ; El Kobbar 

Aouy Sye (A^ydl); Om Ibrahim jiI); El Adjayfe All 

these tribes pay tribute to Bornou; and all pretend to draw* their origin from Arabia. 
Some of them speak the Bornou language, while others, as the Beni Hassan, Essalumat, 
Om Ibrahim, speak only Arabic. The strongest among them are the Fellatc. They are 
often at war with the king of Bornou, and have, in later times, it should seem, (jxtemled 
their influence over the northern limits of Soudan, quite across the continent, for they are 
also in great strength at Timbuctou ; and about ten years ago conquered, and half mined 
-Kashna. Their chief force is cavalry, and their chiefs dress in robes of coloured cloth or 
silk. 

Between Katakou and Bahr el Ghazal, flows the great river called Shary in a 

direction, as far as I could learn, from N.E. to S.VV.,J towards Bagerme, but its sonret? 
was unknown. It is represented to be as large as the Nile, full of fish, and abounding 
with crocodiles, hippopotami, and an animal called Om Kergay ^1), said to be 
large as the rhinoceros, with very small head and mouth, but harmless. Its banks are 
inhabited by elephants, rhinoceroses, lions and girafl’as. The Bahr Djad a 


• All rcpl^agrce that there is a great fresh-water lake in the interior of Dumou, on the west Vide of whirli the cit^- 
of Birney is be built. The size of this lake cannot be so easily determined by hearsay-, for the statements res{)ccling 
its length >ary from four to fifteen days. Several large torrents arc reported to empty themselves into it, and it contains 
many islands. On its east side dwejl idolatrous nations, the most numerous of w hich arc the Vocy. The name of the 
lake is Nou, and from it the country derives the name of Bornou ^bc land of Nou. 

f X received this itinerary at Mekka from one of the Beni Hassan, a remarkably shrewd young man, who knew the 
whole of the Koran by heart! He was of the darkest brown colour, somewhat approacliiug to a copper tinge ; his features 
were decidedly Arab, having nothing of the Negro in them. 

I At Medina I met with another man from tjie Beni Hassan. who was well acquainted with the one above mentioned ■, 
he confirmed the accuracy of the Itinerary, but insisted tlia^ the Shary flowed from south to north. 
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considerable stream, runs into the Shary, besides several smaller ones. The tribe Abou 
Khedheyr reside chielly on its banks, which are also visited in the summer by the other 
Bedouins, for the purpose of pasturing their cattle. From tlie limits of Bornou to Bahr 
Shary is lifteeu days slow march, in the direction of the Kebly.* The rpute from Bahr 
Shary to Bahr el ( i hazal is in the same direction. 

Till? Bahr el (Jhazal J-^) is a wide extent of low ground withbut^ny mountains : 

it is called Bahr (i. e. sea, or river), and also Wady, because tradition reports, that in 
ancient times u large river flowed through it. Rice grows wild ; elephants are in great 
numbers, and all the other wild beasts above mentioned are found in it. It is inhabited 
only during the rainy season, ^and the months immediately following it, by Bedduin.% Who 
tlicrc pasture vast herds of cow s, camels, and sheep (the latter without w'ool like th^e of 
Slnmdy), and who retire, in the dry season, towards the limits of Katakou, Bagcrme,iand 
Dar Sajey. They purchase the Dhourra necessary for their consum]>tion in Dju; Saley 
and Bagerme; and in tlie latter place they also procure the blue and red stripen. cotton 
stuffs there manufuctiired, for which they give in exchange cows, the general currency of 
the country in all large bargains ; a fine slave girl is there worth ten cows. All these 
Bedouins, as well as tho.se of Katakou, are Mussulmans, and the greater part of them 
speak nothing but Arabic. They have a good breed of horses, which they mount in their 
w^ars ; their weapons arc lances, and a few tw'o-edged swords of German manufacture, 
like those used in N ubia and Abyssinia; emits of mail, worth twenty cows each, are frequent 
among them ; they ride mares only. They live in huts (Ishash made of rushes 

and brushwood, and intermarry with the people of Borndu, Bagerme, and Saley. There 
is no trade in their country, which is not visited by any caravans ; and it is not unusual to 
see heaps of elephants’ tusks collected, which nobody carries away. These Bedouins are 
sometimes visited by Sherifs from the Hedjaz, who come by the way of Seiniaar and 
Darlbur, in order to solicit alms of the chiefs of the tribes, who respect them as descend- 
ants of the family of the Prophet. The chiefs, every three or lour years, pay tribute to 
Boriiou, consisting of Jiorses, camels, and slaves. A man w ho pos.sesses fifty cows, two 
camels, and a mare, is considered to be poor. Spanish dollars are found amongst them, 
but not as a currency. The law of retaliation is in full force. Among the Beni liassan 
the price of blood (Azzeye, is two hundred cow's, if a stranger kills one of them, or 

one hundred, if an Arab of the same tribe is the murderer, a distinction wliicli is also 
made in Arabia. Few people among them read and write, or are J'akys; those who aspire 
to tiiat name, study in the schools of Bagerme, Katakou, and Saley, and are hpiyi in great 
reverence by their countrymen. The place nearest to the Shary in the Bahr el Gliazal, is 
Kanem four days distant; it is a large district inhabited by the tribes of Teiidjear 

(j‘^) ami Beni Waylf they have their owm language, and speak no Arabic. 

• III questiuning Alussulnian Negroes about bearings, the only mode of obtaining a satisfactory answer, is to ask 
what country or town they had before or behind them, or on either side of tliein, when they prayed at a certain place. • 
The bearing of the Kebly, or Mekka, is tolerably well known all over Africa, and much attended toin praying, and it 
forms a much more certain point to reckon from than either the quarter of the rising or setting sun. 

t The Aeneze, the most powerful IJeHouin tribe of Arabm, deduce their origin from the Beni Wayl. 
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Between Keneoi nnd Shary is the Dar Karka wliich loniis no part of the Bahr 

el Ghazal ; it is inhabited by the Bedouins Kory who pasture their cattle on the 

banks of a large river, called Bahr el Feydh ^- 3 ?), i.e. the inundating j iver, frohi 

its periodical risings, and which empties itself into the Shary. The Kory have a breed of 
very large cows/’-witb^ horns two feet long. 

Ihe principal tribe in the Bahr el CKha/al is that of Beni Ha.ssan, who pretenii to be 
from the Hedjaz, and who assert that the Sherif Bashouan is lludr forefather. Thev are 
related to the Beni Ha.ssan in Katakou. They speak no other language than Arabic, 
are of a deep brown colour, and have lips rather thick, but nothing else of the Negro 
cha^;acter; their hair is not woolly. They are snbdividi d into the tribes J)aghana (Aiii), 
which, inhabits close to Kaiiem; Oiilad Mehaieb Oulad Si'iar 

Oulad Ghanein Gidad Aboii Aisa yi\ and \'\ As/aic 

In th)B^.district occupied by the Daghana, i.s a place; called Mezrag in whieh is a 

fres-water lake Bahr iiia haloii), two days jouruit'.s in length, and half a 

day in breadth; it is called Wady Hadaha (UiXJ^ and is always lilled with water. 

The Bedouins of Bahr cl (ihazul are continually moving about, 'riiree or four days from 
them, oil the iiorthem side, live Negro tribes of inlidels, who have iiiaiiy languages ; as ICI 
Kareyda (s4Xj^ 1); El Keshreda Jil Nouanne I'll I’aniallah (a)JLoUJV); 

the Ar^bs of Bahr cl Ghazul often make pndalory iiicur.sions among tliem, and drive away 
their children as slaves. If we had lirc-locks, said my informant, we should soon he able 
to subdue them entirely. 

Four or five days frorn Bahr el Ghazal lies Bagerme a eountry lately rou(pu;red 

by the king of Salcy; its iiiliabitgnls have a language of their own, but are all Mussul- 
mans; their manufactories of cotton stuff furnish the whole of the eastern part of Soudan, 
with the stuff of which the people make fheir shirts. Onci; in two or three years earavaiis 
of Fakys go from Bagerme to Afiiou, a jouriiey of twenty or twenty* five; days, to sell their 
stuffs ; but they are often obliged to fight their way through the idolatrous tribes on the 
road* Tn .Bagerme are the Bedouiirs E.ssalainat (u1»Lc^Va»^ 11); Oulail Ahou Dliou 
yb y\); Fiillatem Oulad Ahmad («Xtol »ot Oulad Ahmed; ()ulad Aly* 

who speak Arabic. 

From Kanem there is a road to Fittre a journey of eight days. I'rom Kaiiem to 

the Bedouins called Oulad Hameid (*X^ is ihreedays; through the district of 
the Hameid two days ; and from thence to Fittre three days. Another road leads from 
Fittre talNIegrag, near the lake Hadaha, a journey often tjays. The Arabs of Fittre are 
Bclale (jJikj), who inhabit nearest to the J5ahr el Ghazal; J)jaathene (*;ArL^);t El 
Heleylat (blAAll); El Khozam The road between Fittre and Bahr el (.diazal 

is inhabited by Bedouins only in the rainy season. The only travellers who jiass through 

’•In the Lybiaa desert between Cairo and Si w ah, and extending as far as Dcrne, is a poUui tribe of Mnggrcbyn 
Bedouins, called ij|ulad Aly, who draw their origin from the Would Aly, a branch of the Aeneze tribe in the Arabian 

desert. > * • 

•j* A tribe of Djaalhene lives in the mountains of Yemen. 

3 K' 2 
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the«e districts are a few Negro pilgrims, who follow the wandering tribes in their slow 
and irregular movements, proceeding from tribe to tribe till they reach Sal^^ where they 
join the caravans 6f merchants. 

From Pittre to Dar Saley jb), are three days journey. The Arabs Beni Hassan, 
in the Bahr cl Ghazal, turn their faces towards Dar Saley when they pr^. The Kitig 
of Saley, Abd el Kerim, nick-named Saboun, Soapt 4^) is, next to tliose 

of Darfoor and Bornou, the most potent prince in the eastern part of Soudan,* and has 
conquered several of the neighbouring states. Mekka is visited annually by pilgrims 
from his dominions. The Bedouin inhabitants in Dar Saley, are Mehameid ; 

Nowadi^h Beni IJelly^ ^)» El Masirieh ; El Fawal^t 

Essalamat Esshorafa El Aszal6 El Heyihat 

(OUaAI); Oulad Hashed 

The soil of Saley is well cultivated, and sown with grain after the rains ^ the country is 
full of villages, with houses built of mud, like those of Shendy-; and' many of the above 
mentioned Bedouins have become settlers and cultivators. One of the principal villages 
in Dar Saley is called Kauka There are many schools in the country; tlie Fakys, 

as >vell of Saley as of the countries east of it, all write the eastern Arabic N uskhy character 
ka^), though very much corrupted; while those to the west and north have uniformly 
adopted the Moggrebyn character which differs in several of its letter^ from 

the eastern Arabic ; this I know from my own observation, and I think it worth noticing. 

There are two routes from Dar Saley to Darfour. The shorter one leads over a hilly 
country, and a barren desert ; there are three long days journeys from the farthest limits 
of S^ley to the Dar Beni Mohammed (*>iacu« ^ district of Bedouins belonging 

to Darfoifr. But travellers seldom use this road, because it is infested by robbers of both 
countries ; they prefer a longer, but safer journey through a country where they meet with 
many rivulets. From Saley they proceed along the banks of the river Oulad Hashed 
^51^1 jjff), next along those of the river Abou Hedjcyle and further 

on by those of the river Om Etteymam (^U^l jil borders of all these rivers 

are populous, and cultivated, and the grain Dhoken is pleiitiful there. From the last 
mentioned river they reach, in three days, Dar Houka (^j), and from thence cross an 
uninhabited district of fifteen days to Darfour. This is a safe road, but as there is no 
water whatever in this district, it is crossed only in the rainy season, or immediately after 
it; it is full of trees, among which is the Nebek, the Erdeyb which bears 

■ ■ ■■ 

• It should seem that the Negroes themselves, (not the slave-traders, who call the whole of the Black country Soudan,) 
give this name to tlie countries west of Bagerme. 

■f On th« east side of the Nile, between Ksne and Edfou, is a small tribe of Arab peasants, called El Fawol4. 

t All the Bedouins of Soudan, of whom 1 have seen many iudiyiduals, differ entirely in colour and features from the 
aborigines, approaching; more to the Arab cast : the aborigines are of the dcejH'st black ; but they arc divided into two 
distinct raecs^ the free Mohammedan blacks, who, though evidently of Negro origin, have features not entirely N%gro ; 
and the Negro daves, from the idolatrous countries, who have never mixed with Arabs, and therefore retain the true 
^African features. ITte former by continually intermarrying with the Bedouin Arabs, their conquerori/faave now becopie 
inthuately intermixed with them; but no roan of Bedouin extraction id any part of Africa ever marrkg a girl f hose 
parents were not free people. * 
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the Tamarind; the ebony tree which is very common; and also a tree called 

Djerdjak from which a kind of honey^is extracted. As the Kings of Darfour 

and Saley are generally at war with each other, their respective oihcers are stationed' at 
both extremities of the desert, who search the goods of the merchants and pilgrims, and 
confiscate every kind of fire-arms, and all horses ; the traveller suffers greatly from their 
rapacity. In travelling from Saley, the first district of Durfour which is entered, is that 
of Taayshe (a&oUj); from thence to Kobbe is live days, and from Kobbe to Dar 
Essoltdne, or the residence of the king, one day. 

The Bedouin inhabitants of Darfoiir are the Mehameid («X^Lacu«); Arcykat 
Djeleydat Zeyadye Beni Djella c^); Taayshe ; and 

Djeheyne* (aa 4^); they bring gum arabic. Tamarinds, ostrich feathers, and ivory, to the 
market of the slave-traders. 

From the Dar Essolt^ne to the village of Ako ( is four days journey, through an 
inhabited country; between Ako and the frontiers of Kordofan extends a desert of ciglit 
days, over which there are two roads ; by the one tlie traveller proceed.^ straight across the 
desert but finds no water; by the other he proceeds two days from Ako to a place called 
Armen (4^^!), inhabited by Arabs, where water is found, and from thence In^ crosses the 
waterless track in seven days. But this is a dangerous route on account of the incursions 
of the Arabs Bedeyat same who often w ay-lay the Darfonr caravans to 

Egypt. Both roads terminate on the frontiers of Kordofan at one point, at a village called 
Om Zemeyma from whence the caravans proceed through a cultivated and fertile 

country for three days to El Obeydh the capital of Kordofan. 

Kordofan is at present under the jurisdiction of Darfonr; its King, who is called 
Mosellim, was formerly a slave of the King of Darfonr; he is praised for his justice, but 
it is said he would gladly act otherwis^e, were it not for fear of his master at Kobbe, in 
whose name he governs ; he resides at Obeydha, and keeps about five hundred horsemen. 
There is also at Obeydha a king of the Tekayrne eCo), as he is styled ; he is a 

native of Bornou, and a Tekroiiry himself; his jurisdiction extends over all ihe foreign 
traders, from whom he levies a tribute. Obeydha is a large place, but with few houses : 
the far greater part of the inhabitants live in huts made of bushes, to which is annexed a 
court yard enclosed by hedges. They are active traders, and also cultivators of the soil, 
their principal grain is .Dokhen ; and Bamyes and rod pepper are common. 

The Bedouins of Kordofan are called Bakara, from their rearing great numbers of cow s, 
Bakar (^p^). The principal tribes are Motey eye Hamma ^ 4^) ; Djeleydat 

Dj erar(jl^); Kobabeish ; Feysarah (^L«kA 3 ), wlio bring the best 

ostrich feathers to the market of Obeydha; Zyade Beni Fadhel ^) ; 

Maaly and on the south-east limits of Kordofan, and subject to it, lives a strong 

‘ tribe called Ghyalene They all speak Arabic exclusively, but intermarry with 

• A tribe of Djeheyn^ still flourishes in the Hedja*. At Cairo I met with a Djehcyne of Darfour, who told me Uiat 
they were both Bedouins and husbandmen. 
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the free-born inhabitants of Obeydha and the surrounding villages, %hose language is the 
idiotn of Darfour. The Djerar, Kobabeish, and Feysara live to the north and north-east, 
and in winter time render the roads to ])6ngola and Shendy dangerous. The Beni 
Fadhel and Maaly live on the route from Obeydha to Shilluk on the way to Sennaar^ they 
supply the best Leban or incense. During the summer all these tribes approach the 
cultivated ground in search of pasture for their cattle. They have til, breeds of 
horses, are warlike, and are dreaded by the chief of Kordofan. Many of them have 
become settlers and cultivators ; many Djaalein also have done the same, but these live ' 
chiefly on the borders of the Nile. The manners of Kordofan appear to be similar to 
those of Darfour, and differ little from those of Shendy. 

From Obeydha the traveller proceeds three days through an inhabited country, to the 
large village of Dounia which is entirely inhabited by Djaalein Arabs; and*ffom 

thence three days more to Om Gaiiatcr (^9^X5 ^\) where duties are levied on the caravans 
which arrive there from Shendy, by an oftjeer appointed by the Mck of Kordofan ; they are 
levied in a very arbitrary manner; and amount to about five per cent,; the goods are all 
closely searched. On quitting Om Ganater the desert is entered, and on the second day 
the traveller arrives at a mountain called Abou Dhober ( ^ ^1), standing in the midst of 
sands ; it is inhabited by Noubas and a few people from Ddngola, who are in possession 
of deep wells, the water of which they sell to the passing caravan^. From thence to the 
Nile, opposite to Shendy, is a desert without water, of five or six days, but with Wadysof 
trees, and inhabited in the rainy season by Bedouins. 

Kordofan is a complete Oasis, being separated on all sides from the neighbouring 
countries by deserts of six days extent, except that of Shilluk, which is only four. 

I have rAson to btdieve that this Itinerary is very exact. I might have extended it, but 
not with the same certainty or accuracy ; I could occupy many pages with the most 
))lausible statements respecting countries in the interior of Africa ; for a Tekroury, if 
asked, is never at a loss to answer; but vefy few of them are met with who can be brought 
to any thing like accurate details. The route from Dar Saley to Sheudy was confirmed 
to me by great numbers of them. 
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Somt Notices on the Countries of Soudan west of Darfour, with Vocabularies 
of the Borgo and Bornou La?iguagcs; colicctvd at Cairo from Negro 
Pilgrims, in the Winter of lSlG- 17 . 

In the preceding Itinerary, I liave ineniioned Dar Szaleyli, or Saleyli, or Saley. Dar 
Szeleyli j^-i) i« the name used by the natives themselves. The people of Darfour 

and Kordofan give to it the name of Horgo Their northern neighbours of Hor- 

iiou and Fezzan, and the Moggrebyn merchants, call it VVaday Similar instances 

of different names applied to the same country are not iinfreqnent in Soudan. Ilorne- 
inan makes the same observation. Next to Doriiou and Darfour, Dar Saley is tin* most 
important country in eastern Soudan. It is said to be a flat country, with few mountains. 
In the 'rainy season, wliich usually lasts two months, large imuulutions are fornnal in many 
places, and large and rapid rivers then flow through the country. After the waters hav(r 
subsided, deep lakes remain in various places filled \vtlj water the whole year round, and 
sufficiently spacious to afford a place of retreat to the hippopotami aiul crocodih's, which 
abound in the country. ^ * 

Mr. llrowmc has indicated in his map several rivers to the west of Darfour; but 1 was 
told that none of them are large, except during the rains, ^riie principal of these streams 
is called Abou Teymam, or ()m Teymain, (^U^* >^0* Acconling to a v«‘ ry gc nmal 
custom in Soudan, of giving to the same river different names, it is also c alled Djyr 
which, in the Egyptian pronunciation, sounds (iyr, and may perhaps be tlu' (Hr of 
Ptolemy. The name of Misselad was uuknow n to my informants. Elephants, rhinoceroses, 
hippopotami, giraffas, and herds of wild bufi’aloes, are very common in this country ; 
there is another animal also, of the size of a cow% with large horns, called Abou Oif 
(o^ hiintecl by horsemen for its meat and skin. When attacked, it lowers 

its head to the ground, and then rushes furiously at the hunter, whom it often kills or 
severely wounds as it raises its bead, and strikes with its horns. There is another species 
of horned animal, about the size of a calf, called DJalad. The mountain goat 
Taytal, (known by the same name in Upper Egypt,) is also met with in the mountains of 
Borgft. The tree Ilcdjyly grows there, bearing a sweet fruit, mucli like a date. Tbc’ 
wood, of which I have seen specimens, is bard and heavy. 'Die pilgrims write thv*ir 
prayers and charms upon small boards made of it. 
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The kingcipm of Borgo is divided into many provinces^ the principal o^^wbich are — 
IVara, where the Sultan resides, in a place of the same name; an open town consisting of 
hon$^s built of mud, aUd huts constructed of brushwood: Si/a, a large district, with a 
governor, who likewise styles himself king. Runga, (well known to Mr. Browne :) Dar 
Tamo; (these two have a peculiar langu^ige:) Modjo, pvohMy the s^e which Mr. 
Browne calls Moddago, (p. 465, Ed. of 1707,) and Mr. Seetzen, Metko.’'^ Whak Mr.. 
Seetzen relates of this district, is perhaps applicable to the whole country of Borgo ; for tlib 
Negroes frequently apply to the whole country, the name of any one of its districts ; thus, 
for instance, I have often heard them call Uarfour by the name of Dar Gondjara, 
Gondjara being a town of Darfour, wdiere the learned men reside, and have their schools, 
in the vicinity of Kobbe : it is the same place, I belief, which Mr. Browne calls Hellet 
el Fokara. The district of Metko was likewise known to Horneman. The practice of 
changing the names of countries, rivers, and districts, is, I fancy, one of the principal 
causes of the great confusion still prevailing in the geography of Soudan. Other pro- 
vinces of Borgo are, Abasa: Mankary, a large province in a south-west direction: Gimur 
(known to Mr. Brow.ne by the name of Gimer;) Djyr, from the name of which province 
the above-mentioned river takes its appellation. 

The chiefs of the provinces of Borgo hold their office from the Sultan of Wara, and 
pay to him a yearly tribute, which they withhold, and declare themselves rebels, whenever 
they have a good opportunity. The present Sultan of Borgo is Yousef, the son of Abd 
el Kerim Saboun, who died last year. The power of Borgo is principally owing to this 
Saboun, who was a just, but very severe ruler, showing no mercy to any of the governors 
who had swerved from the duties bf obedience ; and who had condemned many of his 
subjects to suffer death during his long reign. It was this prince who conquered 
Bagenne, the chief of w hich country had been dependent upon Bornou, but had declared 
himself independent. The King of Bornou applied to Saboun to assist him in reducing 
the rebel, representing to him that the war was a religious duty, because the chief of 
Bagerme had, contrary to the laws of the Islam, married his own sister, and thus proved 
himself to be a pagan. Saboun marched with his army to Bagerme, and conquered the 
whole country, but kept it for himself. It is said that he there found a large treasure 
in silver, which he carried off upon two hundred camels ; for that in Bornou and Bagerme 
there are many silver mines. Upon this occasion, great numbers of the inhabitants of 
Bagerme, with tlieir wives and children, were driven off as slaves ; but on their arrival at 
Borgo, the learned men of that country, who form a corps as powerful, it seems, as the 
Ulemas at Constantinople, represented to Saboun, that as they wore MahommedaUs, it 
was unjust to reduce them to slavery. They were then restored to liberty, and many of 
them returned : others remained voluntarily at Borgo, where they continue to earn a good 
livelihood by their art of giving the blue dye to cottons ; this dye is produced from an 


*' Vide Supplement to the finc^clopmdia Britannica, voce Africa. 
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indigenous plant, resembling indigo, and which is said to be preferable to the indigo of 
Egypt. Both are known by the same name of Nili. 

1 he Sultan of WarUy or of Fasher, as he is likewise called, (Fasher being a lei in a|tplied 
to the open place where he gives audience,) has among his troops many Negroes, some 
of whom are stiU pagans: other pagans arc likewise settled in almost every town^ of 
Borgo. Tl he Sultan leaves his resicj^iice every Friday after prayers,"^ and it is an esta- 
biSshed custom, that if any one has to complain of oppression from the Sultan’s officers, 
he runs about on the plain like a madman; until the Sultan seeing him, sends for him, and 
listens to his story. 

Aiftong the Sultan’s troops are a few armed with firelo/’ks, and he has several small 
guns, that have lately been given to him by the Bey of 'Tripoli. His principal strength 
consists in horsemen, many of whom are dad in coats of mail, and are well movintwl, 
the horses of that countiy being reported to be of the best breed. 

The country of Bornou is inhabited by many Arab tribes who sjieak only Arabic, and 
are much fairer than the natives. Among them are the Djeheyne and Khoxem 

both of whom are from Arabia, and famed in Arabian history. Many <d‘the Kho- 
zems are said to be Sherifs. '^To these Arab tribes, other indigenous Nc'gro Bt'douin tribes 
are united; who, after the rainy season is over, when the ponds in tin* desert are dried up, 
pitch their tents and pasture their flocks in tin* cultivated country among the villages, 
permission bei^ig granted them by the Sultan, w ho levies heavy duties upon them, paid hi 
cows, camels, and sheep. Among the Negro tribes, is the great tribe of I'ellata, of whom 
those who ilwell in the neighbourhood of Bornou are Mussulmans; while others of the 
same tribe, who live farther west, are still pagan, ’^lliis nation of Fcllala appears to be; 
in great strength througboul Soudan : they have spread across the whole continent, and I 
saw one of tlumi at Mekka, who told that his eiicam|)inent, when he left it, was in 
the neighbourhood of Timlniclou. ’The Fellata have altaekf*d and pillaged both Bornou 
and Kashiia, and the latter tow n is said to be at present half ruined, ’riu y are mostly 
horsemen. 'They flgbt with poisoned arrows, as do in gt iieial all the pagan tribes of this 
part of Soudan ; the arrow is short, and of iron ; the sinalb?st scrateli with it causes the 
body to swell, and is infallibly mortal, unless couiiteractecl by an antidote, known amongst 
the natives. This antidote is prepared froin a small worm, called at Borgo and Bagcrme, 
Kodongo, which is dried and reduced to powder. The wound is rubbed with the 
powder, and some of it is eaten. Whenever the soldiers of Borgo go to war, they are 
furnished with a small box of this powder. The Borgo soldiers, wlio are pagan Negroes, 
are armed with the same poisoned arrows. 

The pagan Negro nations are from ten to fifteen days journey distant frOm Borgo: aud 
the people of the latter country are continually making inroads upon them to carry oft slaves. 
The most noted of these pagan countriest are Dargulla, Benda, Djcnke, Yemyem, and 

* The Sultan of Bornou ii never seen but on feast-days. 

‘I’ The name of Waugara, and the existence of any great inland sea, were unknown to my inforionrs. 
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Ola, which is the farthest oflF. Some of the pagan nations are tributary to the King of 
Borgo, who keeps an officer stationed in their territory to receive the tribute; which is paid 
in cO{)per and slaves. In return for this tribute, they are exempted from all open attacks 
from the Moslims, although they are constantly suffering from the secret inroads of Borgo 
robbers! Merchants w ho wish to purchase slaves, repair into these pagan countries, and 
address themselves to the Borgo officers stationed jhere. The officer sends to the chiefs 
of the country, and native merchants, who carry to him for sale eitheritheir own slai^ 
acquired in war, (for the Borgo "officers constantly stir up war amongst them,) or such as are 
adjudged to them by the law' (for the smallest trespasses are punished by captivity.) The 
people themselves also often^steal the children of their neighbours, or if they have a large 
family, sell their own. 

The slaves are bought from the native traders in presence of the officer, in exchange for 
Dhourra, Dokhen, and cows. The pagan natives cultivate few fields, but are extremely 
fond of Dhourra. They have great abundance of sheep and goats, but very few cows, 
one sack of Dhourra, making a quarter of a camefs load, or about one cwt. is equal in 
value to a slave; a cow is valued at four slaves. The Borgo merchants in returning to 
their country, tie the slaves they have purchased to a long iron chain, passed round the . 
neck of every one of them, from twenty to thirty being thus tied one behihd the other; nor 
is the chain taken off until they reach Borgo. The provinces of this kingdom are full of 
slaves: some are to be met with in every house; and they are said to be vtry industrious, 
which is ascribed to their change of religion, most of them being converted to Islamism 
soon after their arrival. They manufacture copper, and make earthen-ware and pipe- 
heads. They work also in leather. My informants, who had never been in the pagan 
countries, told me from hearsay, that they are throughout mountainous, and that several 
very large rivers flow through them, which are never dry. The butter-tree grows there; 
and there is abundance of copper. 

Fezzan traders sometimes repair in caravans to Borgo, which they call Waday. Though 
the result of my inquiries among the Negro pilgrims was, that the caravans were not 
regular, there can be no doubt as to the existence of the route : as I have seen a Borgo 
pilgrim who came by way of Fezzan and Tripoli to Cairo. But although the Fezzan traders 
do sometimes cross this desert, their trade between Fezzan and Borgo is principally in the 
hands of the Tibbou Bedouins, who occupy the intervening waste. Hornemann makes 
no mention of the caravans, though he speaks of the country of Wadey, p. 134; and he 
says that he met a man from Siout, who had come by Darfour, Borgo, and Bagerme 
to Fezzan. 

My informer gave me the following route from Borgo to Fezzan, which seems to be of 
some importance, as showing that the position of Bornou, as laid down in the last maps, is 
much too far to the east. From Borgo this Caravan proceeded five days journey, over a 
flat desert of sand, to the well Mannar theneg 

Three days journey over the same sandy plain to the well Abou Doum (pA 
where a few date trees grow' : thence 
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Two days journey across low hills to the well Bir Iladjara (kjL* ^), with good water: 
* thence 

Four days journey over a flat desert to the j>lace called Bahr (jjf), a low giomul, 
where the travellers dig piu in the sand, and find water in great plenty. It is called Bahr, 
bedause in the rainy season thp ground is overflowed : llieiice • 

' Three days journey to the well of Dirhy at the eiilraiice into the niounlaius' of 

, ]||rky. Dirky the name of a strong tribe oi Tibbou, >vh() inhabit these mountainsi but 
Whose principal abode is at several days journey west of the road. I'heiiee to I'r/zan ll|c 
countiy is almost without iiiterrujition mountainous. In the vallies of these mountains 
grow a few date trees and Doums; the Tarfa, or tamarisk, is also very Common, and 
affords food to the camels of the caravan. From Dirky tliey proceed tvv(» days journey to 
the well in the mountain, called IJyr Aklieybesh ^j): thence 

Five days journey, mostly of inouiitaiuous road, to the well Woyk 

Three days to the well Sarfaya 

Four days journey to the mountain.s called Hedjar ( .s Soud, or the black 

rocks, so called from their colour, and which are a part of the above-mentioned chain. At 
^the entrance of them lies the well called Hyr el Asoad (^^^1 w here the earavans 
usually stop a few days. From thence in crossing the mountains, the traveller comes, after 

Five days journey, to a well, the name of which my informant hail forgotten. Some 
date trees grow' there: from thence 

Seven days journey to Jill IJocyra {njjyj) a small well, which is likew ise eallc*d Aho. I 
suspect that several of these wells have different names, and that the iiortherii Arab traders 
apply to tlicm Arabic luunc.s, in addition to those they receive from the native 'rihhon.s. 
At this well tlie mountains terminate, and the road di scends again into a level plain. The 
well of Ifoet/ra or Abo^ is situated vvithiu the country of 'riherlz, a largi* district of that 
name, where the stronge.st tribe of the Tibbou reside. From hence the road leads over 
the plain 

Six days journey to Katrouii ^**‘'*^ village within the territory of Fezzan, 

which is likewise called Heleitel Morabetein or the village of the learned 

men. Cultivated districts are passed from thence to Morzouk which is at the 

distance of two or three days journey. In all, fifty-two days journey from Borgo to 
Morzouk : but as the rate of inarch is slow, and the caravans make considerable halts at 
several of the wells, they usually occupy sixty or sevciUy.days in tlic journey. 

During this march, Bagerme, Bahr el (Jhazal, and Bornou, are to the west of the road. 

I have been constantly assured that Bornou is more to the westward than due north of 
Bagerme, which agrees likewise with what Ilornemaiin heard at Fezzaii; namely, that 
Bornou lies south of Fezzan. On the road just described, no river or lake is to be me t 
with, except during the rainy season.’* The water found in the wells is every where sweet : 
and many of them are very deep, and cased with stone, the labour, it is said, of Djan or 

• The Bornou riycr probably takes its rise in the mountains described in the foregoing route. 

3 l2 
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demons. In the winter-time rain-water is met with in the torrents and ponds. The wells 
are the property of different tribes of the Tibbou nation, who are idolaters, and do not 
speak Arabic. Their encampments are met with in the neighbourhood of the w^lls, and 
the caravans in passing pay to them some trifling passage duties. The road is safe from 
any open tttacks, as the Tezzan traders arc well armed with, firelocks, a weapon unknowi^ 
to the Tibbou, but they are obliged to be upon constant guard against nightly robbers 
In the most barren parts of the sandy desert, the camels dind shrubs or herbs to fee^ 
upon, and the travellers some brushwood to light their evening fires. 

It seems that the current prices of articles used in the slave-trade at Fezzan, bear the 
same proportion to those at Waday or Borgo, as do those of Sennaar, when compared witli 
those of Upper Egypt. A camel at Waday is worth seven or eight dollars, which at 
Fezzan costs from twenty-five to thirty-five dollars. A slave boy at Fezzan is worth from 
forty to fifty dollars, and at Waday from ten to twelve dollars. * 

The Bey ofTripoly, as chief of Fezzan, sends presents to the Sultan of Borgo, and 
reteives others in return. From Dar Saley to Bagerme are fifteen days journey, and as 
many from Bagerme to Bornou, but there is a shorter road from Dar Saley to Bornou, 
which leads in twenty days to that place. ‘ , 

I should observe here, that the statement of distances in Soudan is subject to great uijr 
certainties, because the Negroes often reckon the distance only to the confines of the 
country, and not to the principal town; thus for instance, they will state the distance of 
Bornou from Dar Saley, without specifying whether it is Birney, the capital of Bornou, 
or only as far as the frontier. 

The native of Bornou who gave me the annexed vocabulary, was a man upon whose 
general information no great reliance could be placed. However, he absolutely denied the 
existence of any lake in his country — such as is mentioned in the preceding itinerary. He 
stated that the large river Tsad (the same mentioned by llornemann tinder the name 
of Zad : though I strongly question his information as to its identity with the Joliba) 
flows through Bornou at a short distance from the capital of Birney. Its source was 
unknown to him. But at the time of the inundation, which is as regular there as in 
Egypt, it flows with great impetuosity. A female slave, richly dressed, is on this solemn 
occasion thrown into the stream by order of the king. 

The river Sbaiy was well known to this man, although he had never seen it; he called 
it the river of Bagerme. 


Whilst British philanthropy is directed tow^ards the abolition of the slave-trade in the 
w^est of Africa, the eager pursuit of gain has opened in the eastern parts of that continent 
a new channel, by which the captive Negroes are carried into foreign countries, never to 
see their homes again. In the summer of 1816, a caravan arrived at Cairo from Augila, 
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with above three hundred slaves procured from Waday or liorgo. The Arabs of Augila 
seeing that the Fezzan traders attempted sometimes a direct comnuinicatiou with Borgo, 
were of opinion that a road thither might be found likewise from Augila, southwards 
across the desert; and in 1811, they for the first time tried that journey. They reached 
Borgo, but upon their return, having no guides, they lost the road, and a great number of 
them, as well as the greater part of the slaves they had with them, died of thirst. In 18 If) 
Jthey made a fr^h attempt, as URsiiccessful as the former. Many of them died in the 
diesert before they reached Waday; those who arrived tlicrc might have gone back by 
Fezzan, but they were afraid of the jealousy of the Fezzan traders, and trusting their 
fortunes to the same fatal road, very few found their way back to Augila. Such however 
is the determined spirit of the slave-trader, and the energy and ciiterprize of these people, 
that they were not discouraged by these failures. In 1814 a party of Augila Arabs set 
out again on the same road; reached Waday, and traced back their way to iht^ir own 
town, when the great profits which they had derived from the sale of their slaves made 
them forget all the dangers they had experienced, and the trade no doubt will be continued. 
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VOCABULARIES OF THE BORGO AND BORNOU LANGUAGES. 

Obs. The words marked with A. are Arabic, or of Arabic origin. 



Language of Waday,, 


English. 

Borgo, or Dar Saley. 

Bornou. 

Head 

Kidjy 

Kela 


rSonfa (Souf, in”) 


Hair 

^ Arabic, means > 

‘ Kondoly 


t wool) 3 


Eye 

Kapak 

Shifct 

Forehead 


Angonm 

Nose 

Kharsonma, A. 

Keiisa 

Cheek 

Ghainbilanak 

Fyly 


( 

' on the cheek, Gyga 

Beard 

Gamur , < 

under the chin. 


1 

Andjedy 

Miistachios 

Tlic have no word for these, as they 


are close shaved. 

Lips 


Kadjeba 

Mouth 

Kuna 

i>jy 

Teeth 

Saateni 

Tiniy 

Tongue 

Balinek 

Telam 

Ears 

Kozah 

Soinou 

Neck 

Bitik 

Dabbou 

Breasts 

Kosso 

Gandjy 

Teats 

Angoun 


Shoulder 

Korkoro 

Kabana 

Arm 

Galina 

Bybc 

Hand 

Kara 

Mousko 

Fingers 

N yngar Missy 

Kolnado, A ? 

Nails 

Dodjay 

Gyrgane 

Belly 

Tabok 

Soro 

Loins 

(tondini 

— 

Heart 

Goly 

Kagcrgy 

Entrails 

Konny 

Kajem 

Bones 

Gandjig 

Sila 

Liver « 


Kemaren 

Pudenda hom. 

Gomloii 

Kemkarem 

feni. 

Ganyak 

Kissi Kanarem 

Bottom 

Dpber, A. 

Oinwem 

Leg 

Djah 

Sakai ’ 

Foot 

Djastongoly 

Pelli Shybeh 

Flesh 

Nyo 

Da 

Skin 

Don , 

Katyge 


Latiguago of Waday, 

Englisli. Borgo, or Dar Saley. Bomoa. 


Blood 

Ary 

Bou 

Father 

Tonouny 

Abakji^A. 

Mother 

Tinyng 

Yany 

Son 

Kalak 

Tata 

Daughter or girl 

Kakalak 

Pyro 

Brother 

Mirr 

Keramy 

Sister 

Mokk 


Uncle, by the 1 
father 3 

Manmak 

Babany 

Ditto, by tlie ) 
Mother 3 

Mannak 

Rabbany 

Grandfather 

Mongola 

Kagany 

First Cousin 

Myrak 

Kagan sytilo 

Slave, sing. 

Borik 

Kalya. 

Slave, plur. 

Bouito 


Female Slave, sin. 

Madjek 

Kyr 

Ditto, plur. 

May to 

— 

World 

Donya, A. 

Donya, A. 

Heaven 

Serna, A. 

Pery 

(lod 

Kalak 

Kamande 


likewise Allah, 

A. likew ise Allah, 

Prophet 

Naby, A. 

Naby, A. 

Angels 

Melayke, A. 

Melayke, A. 

Devil 

Sheytaan, A. 

Sheytaan, A. 

Demon 

Djau, A. 

Djen, A. 

Sun 

Anyk 

Konkal 

Moon 

Ayk 

Kombal 

Stare ■ 

Mcniet ■ 

Sliilluga 

Day ' 

Dealka 

Kaoo 

Night 

Kosonga 

Boune 

Dawn 

Fedjer, A. 

Sebeh, A. 

Evening 

Moghreb, A. 


Noon 

Dhoher, A. 


Shade 

Andjelo 

Kabya 

Rain 

Andjy 

Dol&ya 

Lightning 

Maltery 

Tsolty 

Thunder 

Dortery 

Gyrdjy 

Fire 

Wossyk 

Kanou 
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English. 

Language of Waday, 
Borgo, or DarSalcy. 

Bomou. 

Clouds 

Aboiiya 

Pagiiou 

Wind 

Awlek 

Kerawa 

Calm 

Kebya 

— 

Tlie Evth 

Berr, A. 

Tsedy 

The Ground 

Dordjeh 

Kolgoun 

Sand 

Alale 

Kary 

Water 

Andjy (like rain) Aiijjy 

Stone 

Koduk 

Ko 

Mountain 

Kodak 

Ko 

Tree 

Souf;ou 

Kesga 

Wood 

Soiigou 


Grass or Plants 

Lowa 

Kadjera 

l)ate Tree 

Sondo 


Sea 

No word for it 

No word for it 

River 

Bcttak 

Kamadogo 

Wady (torrent oi 

1 Bettak 


valley) 

A Cow 

Dayg 

FayVh 

Cows 

Daa-y 


Bull 

Mar 

Gaiiymou 

Bulls 

Marsha 


Calf 

Dongolak 

Kona 

Camel 

Torbok 

Kalgamou 

Camels 

Toriiibosy 


Buffalo 

Shem 

Geran 

f 

Sheep 

Mindago 

Tiiny 

Goat 

plural, Mundji 
Djow, 

Katy 

Jack-ass 

plural, Djosy 
Adyk 

Koro 

Horse 

. Barak Mar 

By 

Mare 

Barak Madjek 

Ferr 

Mule 

Baghal, A. | 

No mule in the 
country 

Dog 

Nyouk 

Kiry 

Antelope 

Lar 

Ingary 

Hysi^ 

Morfan or Dabak Bolso 

Lion 

Amarak 

Gorgoly 

Tiger 

Tomory 

Zarerina 


Language of Waday, 


English. 

Borgo, or Bar Salty. 

Bornou. 

Monkey 

Gorr 

Dngyl 

Elephant 

Koukoty 

Kemagen 

Hippopotamus 

Selcen 

Engorodo 

Rliinocei'os 

Omkom, A. 



Crocodile 

'Pemsah, A. 

Karam 

Fish 

Hout, A. 

Bony 

Serpent 

Todjoun 

Kady 

(viraffa 

Efar 

Kenrar 

Bird 

Kosh Kashy 

Ong(xla 

Birtls 

Alyl 


Ostrich 

Adak 

KergygH 

Locusts 

Adak 

Gnby 

Grain in general 

Ascii 

— 

Corn 

Kamh, A. 

Elgami^ 

Dhourra, mais 

Koshmo 

Kaberly 

Egyptian ^ 

Misreky 

Dokhen 

Kelawa 

Argym 

Barley 

Shayr, A. 

None in the country 

Rice 

Ror, A. 

(iurgamy* 

Tobacco 

Taba 


Snuff 


Tabah 

Onions 

Basal, A. 

Lebassar 

Garlic (Hibiscus) Touin, A. 


Bainye, raw 

Goroun 

Kabalesoii 

dish of it 

Sex) 


Mclookhyc 

— 

(lum 

Cucumbers 

Saboro 

— 

Gourds 

Anka 

Komou 

Water Melons 

Andadjy 

Faly 

Cotton 

Moryo 

Kalokoscm 

Wool 

Sool, A. 

Kondoly 

Butter 

Tesra 

Kcndafy 

Milk 

Sila 

Ky-am 



TManeda (which is 

Salt 

Odja 

< extracted from 



C certain herbs) 

Bread 


Tabcsca 
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Translation of the Notices on^ Nubia contained in Makrizis"^ 

Description of Egypt, "called El Khetat, (^c. with Notes, written at Cairo, 
Dec, 1816, and Jan, 1817. 

The following extracts are made from the first volume of this excellent work, which is 
alreadyHoo well known in Europe, to -be farther described here. They form about one 
hundredth part of the whole work. In niy opinion the information here given is more 
detailed, accurate, and satisfactory, witli regard to Nubia, tlutn that of any other Arabian 
geographer or liistoriah. The translation is made from a good MS. copy in niy possession, 
which I compared with two other copies belonging to different libraries of Cairo. "fSe 
fcook itself is become scarce in Egypt, and five copies of it only exist at present at Cairo. 
In the notes 1 have subjoined extracts from other Arabic authors in my possession. 


Histd\ 



Description of the Cataracts, and Notices concerning the Noubas, •extracted by Macrizi from 

Selym el Assouany, 

Macrizi gives the explanation of the term Djandal (cataract),- wliich word has given rise 
to the erroneous name of the cataract of Djanadel, applied to the cataract of Wady Haifa 
in Nubia.i' He then continues: 

Ibii Selym el Assouany, in his book intitled Notices on Nouba, Mokra, Aloa, El 
Bedja, and the Nile,'* relates as follows: The first city of Nouba is called El Kaszer 
(Philap), five miles distant from Assouan; the last fortifuid place of the Moslims is the 
island of Belak, one mile distant from this city of the Nouba. Eroin Assouan to Belak 
are several cataracts, in passing ivhich ships re(juire the guidance of persons who know 
the passage ; these are generally fishermen. The cataracts arc abrupt, with rocks ad- 
vancing into the river; and the fall of the w'ater produces a deep and hoarse murmur, 
which is heard from a great distance. At the city of El Kaszer is a garrisoned post, 
which forms a gate into the country of the Nouba. From this post to the first cataract}^ 
of Nouba is a ten days journey .J 

The Moslims freely frequent this district. In the hither part of it they are possessed of 


* M:icri 2 i was a native of Baalbek, who flourished about the year 800 of the Hejra, or in tlie beginning of the 15th 
century. t Vide note 1 at the end. 

X The exact distance between Assouan and the cataract of Wady Haifa. 
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landed property, and trade into the higher country, where some of them arc domiciliated. 
None of them speak Arabic fluently. The district is narrow and mountninou.s. The N ile 
IS confined by the rocks of the desert, ami the villages are at considerable distances from 
one another on both banks. The trees are the date and the Mokel.* The higher parts 
are broader than those which are lower down, and the vine is there cultivated. There is 
no natural irrigation of the soil, Irom its being too elevated. 'I'he inhabitants sow by the 
fedan, or two . and three J'edam,'f and cows are employed to raise tlie water from the river 
by means of water-wheels. Wheat is scarce among them; barley and svit are more 
abundant.ijl As their soil is so confined, they cultivate it a second tiine.^ In the suinmcr 
(after having renewed the soil with dung and earth) they jhen sow Dokhen, Dhourra, 
Djawars,|| Sesamum and Loubya. In this district lies Bedjrash, the town of tlu^ chief of 
Merys,^ and the castle of Tbriin, and another smaller castle, with a harbour callcil Addon, 
which is said to have been the native place of Lokniat and .lonas.** 

A w'onderful ruin (Birhe) is seen here. In this district resides a governor named by tlie 
great chief of the Noubas, who has the title of Lord of the Mountain, and is one of their 
principal governors, because he is so near tlit? territory of the Mosliins. Whenever any 
Mosliin travels to this country, and has a stock of incrc.handizi‘ either for sale, or us a 
present to the king or governor, the latter receivoji it all, and returns the value in slaves; 
for no one, whether Muslim or not, is ever permitted to present himself in person to 
the king. 

On the first cataract of Nouha lies the city called Takoa.W on a level ground, where the 
boats of the Nouha ascending from the Kaszer usually stop. The boats dare not pa.ss this 
village, and no Muslim, nor any otlier person, dare ascend the river farther uj). wilhont 
permission from the Lord of tJie Mountain. From hence t(» the iipp»‘r Mr/Aw are si.x days 
journey .J| Cataracts continue thb whole* way up. These are the worst parts of Nouba 
which I have seen, owing to the difliculty and narrowness ol the ground, and the fatiguing 
road. The river is constantly Intcn upteil by rapid falls and projecting mountain.s, so that 
it is precipitated down the rocks, and is in .some places not above fitly peeks (mbits) wide 
from one bank to the other. 

The country abounds in high mountains, iiarr(»w passes, and roads along which you 
cannot proceed mounted, and if weak, yon will in vain attempt to walk.§§ 1 liesc moun- 
tains are the strong holds of the Noubas, and among llu’in the inliabitants of tlu^ districts 
bordering on the Moslim country take refuge. A date trees, and some poor fields 
are found on the islands. The principal food of the inhabitants is fish, with the tat of 

, • Probably the Douni. Sc« note l 

t Meaning, I suppose, the extent of ground irrigated by each water-wheel, which exactly corrcxpond.i with what I 
have observed on that subject in niy journal. 

I Vide note 2 at the end. $ Vide note 3. j| Vi<*« 

^ Perinps the ruined city of Meharraka, mentioned in niy journal. 

The castle of Adde and the colossal temple of Ehsanihal, are probably meant here. 1 1 Wady Haifa. 

From Wady Haifa to Sukkot, is a four long days journey. 

$$ An exact description in all its details of the Batn el Iiadjar,or the country above Wady Haifa. 

3 M 
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which they anoint their bodies. The district belongs to the territory of Merys; and is 
governed by the l-ord of the Mountain. The garrison ih ^e Upper Maks is 50 rigorously 
governed by an officer named by the great chief of Nouba, that when the great chief 
himself passes that way, the governor stands by his side, and prevents the people from 
supplying to him, until they have recourse to his sou, or his vizier, or inferior officers.* 

No money or dinars are here current; these are only used in traffic with the Moslims 
below the cataracts j above theoi they are unacquainted with buying or selling. Th^ir. 
trade is limited to mutual exchanges of cattle, slaves,, camels, iron and grain. No one 
passes onward without the king’s permission ; disobedience to this order is punished with 
death. On acconnt of this system of prohibition, no intelligence is ever communicated of 
tiieir movements, and tlie soldiers attack the Bedouins of the country and others without 
any previous alarm. In this part of the Nile is found the Sembad,t which is used in 
cutting precious stones. The natives dive for it, and easily distinguish it from other 
stones;; but in case of doubt they blow upon it, and the genuine Sembad is immediately 
covered with moisture. 

Between this post and the city of Say, are some cataracts. Say is the last place vyhere 
they are found. It is the residence of a Bishop, and it contains an ancient ruin.;|; Th^n 
follows the district of Saklouday which ineans “ The Seven Governors.”^ The soil re- 
senibles that of the district bordering upon the Moslim country, in its alternate width and 
contraction : as well as in its producing dates and grapes of different sorts, and the tree 
MokeL There are likewise some cotton trees, from the produce of which they make 
coarse shirts — and some olive tree‘s. The governor of this district is subjected to the great 
chief, and has some minor chiefs under him. Here lies the castle of Astanoun, where the 
third cataract begins. This is the most difficult and longest of them all, because the 
mountain on the east projects far into the river. The water is here precipitated through 
three gates or passes, and w hen the water is low', through two. It makes a powerful noise, 
and the spectator is astonished at seeing it curl down from the top of the mountain. To 
the south of it is a bed of stones in the river, three baryd|| in length as far as the city of 
Vosto,^ which is the last of Merys, and the beginning of the country of Mokra. P'rom 
this place to the frontiers of the Moslim country, the inhabitants speak the Merysy 
language; and this is the best district belonging to their king. 

Then follows the district of Bakoii,** which means “ The Wonder,” and derives its 
name from its beauty. 1 have seen no where on the Nile more extended banks: the river 
flows Iron) east to west; the country is nearly five days journey in breadth; there are 
many islands, between which flow tlie branches of the river through a fertile soil where are 
cities, touching each other, consisting of fine buildings. Here also are pigeon-houses.f+ 
Plenty of cattle and flocks arc found here, which form tlie principal stock of provisions for 

• V ide note 6. f Vjdc note 7. ^ Vide note 8. $ Vide 9. 

II The barj^d » an Arabic land-measure of four farsukli, or H miles. f Vide note 10. •• Vide note 11. 

tt Meaning the pigeon-houses, which, in the shape of high square towers, are at this dajr extremely common in 
Upper Egypt. 
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the towns of Nouba. Among the birds of this country are the Taghtit, the Nouby^ 
parrots^’ and others of equal beauty. The great chief makes this province his principal 
residence. ** I was once,” says Selim el Assoiiaiiy, “ in company with this chief, and we 
passed along narrow canals shaded by trees growing on both banks. It is said that 
crocodiles never hurt people in this country, and I have seen persons swim across many 
of the branches of the river.”*!' 

Next follows Sefdykal.J a district of narrow banks, similar to the lower end of the 
country. Here are fine islands, and at the distance of less than two days journey, about 
thirty cities, containing good buildings, with churches and monasteries. Here grow dates 
and vines; there are gardens and fields, with large meadows, in which live camels of a 
reddish colour and noble race. The great chief frequently comes here, because, on the 
south, this district borders upon D6ngola, their (principal) city and seat of government. 
From D6ngola to Assouan are fifty days journey .§ Ibn Selim then continues to describe 
Dongola, and says, that they make the ceilings of .their sitting rooms of the wood of the 
Sant and Sadj trees,|| the latter of which are brought clown by the Nile in large smoothed 
beams, but nobody knows from whence they come, " 1 have myself,” says Selim, ** seen 
traces of an Arabic origin^T on several of them.” The distance from Dfmgoln to the 
nearest limits of Aloa, is greater than that from Dongola to Assouan.** The number of 
cities, and villages, and islands, and cattle, and date-trees, and Moke! trees, and fields, and 
vine plmitations, met with in this district, is double of what iJ? on the side towards tttr 
Muslim dominions. In these parts are large islands, several days in length, mountains 
inhabited by wild beasts and lions, and tracts where tlur travellcir is liable to suffer from 
thirst. 'J'lie Nile takes a turn for many days in the direclion from sunrise to sunset, .iiid 
the person who ascends travels in the same diiection as the one who descends the river.*!”!’ 
It is in these quarters that the tuniiiigs oV the Nile lead towards the mines called Shenka, 
at a place named Shenkyr,J| from whence issued El Aoury, who croiiqiicred thesr 
cemntrics, till he met his ultimate fate. Many hippopotami are found lierc. From these 
parts are roatls leading to Souakin, and Nadha,|§ and Dahlak, and the islands of the sea. 


• See note 12. 

t 1 hate stilted the same fact in various parts of my journals. t See note l.S. 

$ This is over-rated ; but I have rcwoii to believe, that the l>eiid of Uic Nile will, on exuimiialioii, be found much grealer 
fjuin is laid down in the maps. 

D See note 14. K Sec note 15. •* Tliis a^ain is over-ruU d. 

tt Tha* if a be ascending and h descending, they will proceed in the same direclion if the turn be as follows: 

a 

J 





See note 1*6. 


See i»nle 17. 
.‘1 M ‘2 
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whither those of Beni Omeya who escaped* fled, and thence crossed over into Nubia.* 
People of Bedja* also called Zenafedj* dwell here, who emigrated in ancient times into the 
<H)uiitry of Nouba, and settled there. They pasture alone by themselves, have their own 
language, and do not intermix with the Noubas, nor do they live in their villages; but they 
have a chief appointed by the Noubas. 

Description by ^dim d Assomny of the Branches of the Nile in the Country of Aloa, and 
of the People who live on their Banks. 

It is to be noticed that the Noubas and the Mokras are two different races, with two 
different languages, f and botlj living on the Nile. The Noubas are the Merys who border 
on the Moslcniin country, and from their frontier to Assouan is a distance of live miles. 
ft is said that Salha, the forefatlier of the Noubas, and Mokry, the forefather of the 
Mokras, were natives of Yemen; and likewise, that the Noubas and Mokry are descend^ 
from Heniyar. The greater part of the genealogists state them to be the descendants of 
Ham, the son of Noah. Before the Christian creed, the Noubas and Mokras were often 
at war with each other. The first place of Mokra§ is the city of Tafa,|| one day’s journey 
from Assouan, and the city of their king is Bedjrash, less than ten days Journey from 
Assouan. It is said that Moses (may God’s mercy be with him!) made a hostile incur- 
sion into this country, before he received the call as a prophet in the time of Pharao, and 
destroyed Tafa. They were then Sabeans, adoring stars, to which they had erected idols. 
After this all the Noubas and Mokras became Christians, and the city of D6ngola is (or 
became) the seat of their governiuent. 

The first place of the country of Aloa is Aboale,f a city on the eastern shore of the 
N ile. The governor who pre.sidcs over this district is called Kahw ah, and is dependant.on 
the chief of Aloa. 

In these parts the Nile has seven branches; one of them is a river coming from the 
east, the water of which is muddy, and it dries up in summer-time, so that its bed is in- 
habited; but at the period of the rising of the Nile, the water again rises out of it; the 
tank.s are replenished; the rains and torrents spread over the whole country, and tlie Njle 
then reaches its utmost height.** It is reported, that the upper end of this river is a very 
large spring coming from the mountain. 

The Nubian historiantt then says, “ Seinyoun (i. e. Simon) the reigning chief of Aloa, 
told me that a fish is found in the bed of this river without scales, and of a species that is 

• See note 1 8, 

f Two diflfervnt Iunguag«‘.s are still spoken on the borders of the NUc in Nubia. 

t On the west bank of tiie Nile, above Debot, at no great distance from the cataracts, are the ruins of a city, still 
bearing the name of l\lery 9. Vide Journnl. 

$ I'iic name of Mokru still re(nain.s in the appellation of Wady Mokrat, on the Nile, three days journeys below 
Berber. 

II Sec note 19. ^ If i. e. the Gates. 

•• This river is, no doubt, tlie Mogren, the bed of which I’found dry, with the exception of a few pools, in April, 1814. 

1 1 Tliis name is usually applied to (he Sherif Edrys, as having been a native of Nubia ; Macrizi here applies it to 
Selym of Assouan, as the historian of Nubia. 
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not seen in the Nile. They dig to the depth of three or four feet, in order to take it.* 
On this river dwells a race of mixed origin, of Aloa and of .Bedjo, culled Devhvoun, and 
another race called Nara,1* from whom the species of pigeons called NareinJ are obtained. 
Further the country of i-labesh begins. 

A second branch of the Nile is the White Nile (Nil el Abyadh,) a river .coining from 
the western parts, of a deep white colour like milk. “ 1 have inquired,** continues Selym, 
of Moggrebyns, who have travelled in Soudan, respecting the Nile of their country, and 
its colour, and they stated, that it rises in mountains of sand, and that it collects in Soudan 
liito large seas;§ that it is unknown where it afterw'ards flows to; and that its colour is 
not white. Both sides of the Nil el Abyadh are inhabited ^ 

Another branch of the Nile is the Green Nile (Nil el Akhdar,) a river coming from the 
south, somewhat towards the east.|| Its waters are of a deep green colour, and so clear 
that the fish can be seen at the bottom of it. The taste of its w^ater is difterent from that 
of the Nile, and he who drinks of it soon become.s thirsty again. The fish in the two 
rivers are the same, but their taste is difl'erent. In the time of high water, the Green Nile 
carries down the woods Sadj, and Bekam.^l and Kena,** and a wood, the smell of which 
resembles incense, and large beams of wootl of w hich helms of ships are made. This last 
mentioned wood grows likewise on the banks of ihisrivi r, and it is said that the aloe wood 
is also met witli there. I have myself, says Selim v\ Assouany, see n signs of Arabic 
origin .on several beams of Sadj, floated down in the time of Jiigh water. I'hese two 
rivers, the White and the (ircen, unite at the capital of Aloa, and retain their respective 
colours for nearly one day’s journey, after which tluir wabTs mix, and their waves 
furiously combat with each other.” “ I was informed,” adds Selim, by somebody who 
had taken (water from) the White river, ami emptii'd it into the (ireeii river, that it fell 
like milk, and that it was an hour befor6 the waters mixeil. 

An island is inclosed b( tw ecu these two rivers, the upper cud of w hich is iinknowm, as 
is likewise the upper extremity of these two rivers, on account of the fear which the inha- 
bitants entertain of each other; for there are many powerful nation.s in the island. I was 
told that some chief of Aloa once travelled for the purpose of liiidiiig the extremity of the 
island, but after several years could not reach it; and that on its southern side dwcllli a 
people who live, together w ith their cattle, in the day time in houses under the earth, like 
cellars or caverns, ft on account of the sun’s heat, and who go out to pasture by night- 
time ; and that there are likewise people going entirely naked.J| 

The other four rivers come likewise from the southwards, somewlrat towards the east, 

• • This description ans^^ers to that of a fish found in some of the rivers of Asia Minor. Eo. 

See note 20. * t 

$ So I translate the Arabic word Berak, (p/ur. of Birket). Thus the Dead Sea is called “ Birket Lout," the sea or 
lake of Lot. 

I) By this river the Nil el Aarek (Blue Nile) is no doubt meant. 

% See note 22. *• See note TX 1 1 Sec note * 4 . 

In reading the account of this islatid, as it b called, aud of the people, it is impossible not to think on Meroe, and 
the Troglodytes of Herodotus. See note 25. 
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all at the same time,** nor is their extremity known. They are less broad than the White 
and Green rivers, and have fewer side channels and islahds.f All the four rivers empty 
themselves into the Green river, as does also the first mentioned, after which they unite 
with the White river.J They (i. e. their banks) are all inhabited and cultivated ; they are 
navigated by ships and other vessels. One of them in its passage, comes from the country 
of Habesh. I made many inquiries concerning these rivers,’^ adds Selyni, " and traced 
them iroin nation to nation; but 1 found no person who could say that he had reached 
their extremity, and the final information of those who spoke on the authority of others, 
showed that there were desert countries (on the extremity of them) and that the rivers 
floated down, in the time of liigh water, wrecks of ships, aiid doors, and other similar 
things which appears to afford a proof, that there are cultivated districts beyond these 
des.erted countries. As to the rise of the Nile, it is agreed by all, that it is occasioned by 
rains; and that in all the countries forming Egypt, and the two Sayds, and Assouan, and 
Nouba, and Aloa, and the countries above, the rise happens at the same time. I 
observed, however, that the river rose at Assouan before it rose at Kous. If the rains 
are copious in the upper countries, and the torrents descend, it then becomes known that 
it will be a year ^f good inundation; and if, on the contrary, the rains are partial, a season 
of drought ensues.*’^ 

Sclym adds, persons who have travelled to the country of Zendj,|| informed me of the 
I'oute in the Indian sea tq the northern Zendj : tliey keep along the coast on the eastern 
side of the island of Egypt (i. e. of Africa,) until they arrive at a place called lias Hofra,^ 
which they hold to be the extremity of the island of Egypt;** they wait there for the 
appearance of a constellation, by which to direct their course, and then take their course 
westward,tt after which they again turn northward, so as to have the north in their face, 
until they reach a tribe of Zendj, where lies the town of their chief. From thence they 
turn towards Djidda in their prayers. Some of these four rivers, says Selym, come from 
the country of Zendj, because the Zendj wood is floated down by them. 

Souha§§ is the residence orthe chief of Aloa;|lll it lies to the east of the great island, 
on its northern side, and between the White and the Green rivers, near their confluence. 
Eastwards of that city is the river which dries up, and whose bed is then inhabited. The 
city contains handsome edifices and extensive dwellings, and churches full of gold, and 
gardens, and inns,W where Muslims live. The chief of Aloa is a greater person tlian the 

* Meaning, I suppose, that their periodical risings take place at tl»c same time. 

t By the four rivers arc probably meant the branches of the Bahrel Asrek. 

If under the first mentioned river the Mogreii is really to be understood, this statement is erroneous. $Sec note 26. 

II The Arabic geographers give the name of Zendj to the south-eastern coast of Africa, about Melinda and Mombaca ; 
but the Zendj here meant, is a northern tribe in the Somauiy or Abyssinian country. From Zendj, or as it is likewise 
pronounced Zeng, die term Zaiiguebar is no doubt derived. 

% See note 27, •• Cape Gardafui is probably here meant. 

tt Having passed the Sthuts of Bab el Mandeb. Sec note S8. 

$fSeenote29. )| j| See note 30. 

^<1 IsuJ* the plural of are public buildings, destined originally for die accommodation of students ; many of 
tiiom still exist in the Iledjaa, and at Cairo, where they have declined into mere lodging-houses. 
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cliief of Mokra ; he has a stronger army than the latter, and his country is more extensive 
and mor^ fertile. Date trees and vineyards are scarce there ; the most cotninon grain is 
tlie white Dhourra, which is like rice, and of it tliey make tlieir broad and their Mozer.* * * § 
J^esh they have in great plenty, from the quantity of cattle and the excellence of the 
meadows, which are ot such extent, that several days journeys are required to reach the 
mountains.'f' Their horses are ol a noble race, and their camels are of the reddish 
coloured species of Arabia ; their religion is that of the Jacobite Christians, and their 
Bishops are named by the chiet of Alexandria, as arc those of the Noubas.J Their 
books (i. e. their sacred books) are in the Greek tongue, which they tianslate into their 
own language. The understanding of these people is inferior to that of the Noubas.^ 
Their king reduces to slavery whomsoever he chooses of his subjects, whether they ha\e 
committed a crime or not ; nor do they object to this practice ; on the contrary, they 
prostrate themselves before him, in submission, and never oppose any of the hateful 
orders with which they are oppressed ; but exclaim Long live the King, and may his 
will be done !” The king wears a crown of gold, for there is plenty of gold in his domi- 
nions, II One of the curiosities of his country is, that in the gre at island between the two 
fivers, lives a nation of the name of Koroma,^! or Kersa, possessing a wide district, which 
is cultivated by means of the Nile and the rains. When the time of sowing arrives, every 
one of these people issues into the fields with seed for sowing. IliMlraws lines pro- 
portionate in size to the quantity of his seed, and sows a little in each of the four corners, 
placing the principal seed in the midst of the square, and by its side some Mozer 
(or Bouza,) and then retires. The next morning be finds that the seed he had heaped 
up has been sown all over the .square, and that the Mozer has been drank. At harvest 
lime he cuts a little of the corn, and carries it to the place in which he wishes to deposit 
it, again placing some Mozer by its side, and goes away : he afterwards finds the whole 
harvest completed, and the corn heaped up in its proper place. If In; wants to thrash and 
to winnow the corn, the .same thing is done. If any one wishing to clear in like maimer the 
field of wild herbs makes a mistake, and piilts out some of the good seed, In; liiul.s, on 
the following morning, the whole of the seed pulled out. In llu^ parts where this practice 
prevails, are large and extensive provinces, of two months travelling in length and breadth; 
every where the time of sowing is the same. ^J'he supply of corn for the city of Aloa, 
and for their chief, comes from these parts; they send their ships to load there, and 
aometimes war breaks out bctwi'eii them. Selym afiirms that the above story is true, and 
publicly known amongst the people of Aloa and Nouba, and that the Mo.slim mcrcliaiils 

• Mozer i8 a species of bouza, or ferraeiilcd liquor, still known Uiat name in Egjrpt, and cspcciul))- in Upper 
Egypt. 1 have uientioned this wliih!, large'graiiu d Dhourra, in my journal, 

■f". Towards Seuiiaar tlie cultivable soil on the Nile extends for inland. 

I It tlius apfX'ars that Chri.stiarnity had at this time extended nearly as for as Seiinaar. , 

§ At thi.H da 3 the people of Berber and Shendy, as I have remarked in my journal, arc lew intelligent tlian the 
Noubasof DongoJu. 

J| It should seem from this, that this country extended far to the south towards the Abyssinian mountains. 

^ See note 31. 
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Avho travel through this country never entertain the least doubt of it. Were it»not, he 
adds, for the celebri^ and notoriety of this fact, which it would be wrong to cond^cend to 
imitate, I should never have mentioned any thing about it, on account of its filthiness. 
The neighbouring people believe t^atit is done by (Ji^nions, who appear to some of theiti> 
and serve tl^iii, by means of stones that insure their obedience, and that the clouds and rain 
are at their command. The Nouba governor of Mokra told me also, that when it rains 
in the mountains, they gather fish on the ground ; and when I asked him about their 
species, lie answered, that they were small, with red tails. 

1 have seen, continues Selym, many different races of the people above-mentioned, the 
greater part of whom acknowledge the existence of the Almighty Cod, but associate with 
him the sun, moon, and stars. Others do not know God, and adore th^sun and fire, and 
others adore whatever they hold particularly beautiful of trees or of animals. Selym 
adds, that he had seen a man in the audience chamber of the chief of Mokra, and had 
asked him about his country; he replied, that it was three mouths journey from the Nile. 
When questioned about his religion, he said, “ My God, and thy God, and the God of 
the universe, and of men, is all one.” When asked where God lived, he answered, in 
heaven and again declared the unity of the Almighty. He related, that when the rains 
tarried, or plagues and pestilence visited them or their cattle, they ascended the mountain 
to pray to the Almighty, who forthwith granted their prayers, and fulfilled their demands 
before they descended. Selym then asked the man whether God had ever sent them a 
prophet, and was answered in the negative ; whereupon he related to him the missions of 
Moses, and Jesus, and Mohammed (God’s mercy and peace be with them!) and the 
miracles which they were permitted to perform. Tlie man then replied, “ if they have 
really done this, truth is with them ; and if they have done these miracles,” he afterwards 
said, ** I believe in them.” ‘ 

The author (Makrizi) having given these copious extracts from Selym cl Assouany, 
now resumes his own narrative, and says: The sons of Kenz el Doula conquered Nouba, 

and took possession of it in the year and in Ddiigola they built a mosque where 

strangers might dwell. 

We shall add here, continues Makrizi, that on the borders of the Nile lies also Kaneni, 
the king of which is a Mohaminedati. It is at a very great distance from the country of 
Maly. The residence of the king is in the town called liemy. The first town on the 
side towards Egypt is called 2iela,t and the last, reckoning lengthways, is called Kaka, 
about three mouths journey distant from the other. The people of this country go 
veiled;'! their king is hidden behind curtains, and secs nobody excepting on the two 
feast-days, in the morning, at the time of the Aszer.§ During the whole of the year 

A chiisn^n all the three manuscripts. f See note 32. 

t cover their faces with a handkerchief, as the Arabian Bedouini, to tliia day often do with 

their kefhe, or hcad-kercliief. 

$ Much the same thing is related of the present king of Bomou. 
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nobody speaks to him, except behind a curtain. Their main food is rice, wliich gro\^ ?» 
there without being sown;* * * § they have wheat, Dhourra, tigs, lemons, Badendjanis, turnips, 
and dates. Their currency is cotton stuffs, woven in the country, and called Dandy :t 
every piece is ten peeks in length, and they make purchases witJi pieces of it of one- 
fourth, and niore.J They use also as a currency shells (i. e. cowries), glass- beads, broken 
copper, and paper, all of which have their lixed value in the cotton stuffs. 'J'o the south 
of them are forests and deserts, inhabited by wild creatures, like demons, approaching to 
the figure of man, whom a horseman cannot overtake, and who hurt people. In the night 
there appears something like tire; it shines, and when any one goes towards it to take, it, 
it retires to a distance from him, so that should he even ru\i, he never can come up with ‘ 
it; but it always keeps before him, and if he throws a stone at it and hits it, sparks tly 
from it. The gourds grow to a large size; they make ships of them, upon which they 
croas the Nile.§ These countries lie between Africa and Barka, and extend to the south 
^ far as the limits of the middle Gharh. It is a c^)untry of dearth, productive of little, and 
with a bad climate. The first ^vho there divulged the Islam, was Kl flady el Othipany, 
who is said to be descended from the son of Otliman Ibn Affan. It hecume afterwards 
subjected to the Zeznyein, of the Beni Seyf Zy Yezeii; they are of the sect of the Iinaiii 
Malek Ibn Anes. Justice is upheld among them; they arc very rigorous iu religious 
matters, and sliow no iiidulgeiice. They built at Cairo a Medresc of the Mah‘kites, 
known by the name of Medreset Ibn Hashyk, in A. II. f)40, where their travellers alight. 
It is said that they are descended from the Berbers. 

Description of FJ IMja* 

The beginning of Bedja is from the city (<»r village) of Khcrbe,|| at the emerald mines 
in the desert of Kous, about tliree day.s journey from that towu.^l Djaheth mentions that 
there are no other emerald iiilucs iu tlie world, but in this spot. They are found in far 
extended and dark caverns, into which they enter with lights and c:ords,** for fear of going 
astray, and with these they trace their way back. They dig for the emeralds with axes, 
and -find them in the midst of stones, surrounded by a suhstance ii' of less value, and 
inferior in colour and brilliancy The extremities of Bedja touch upon the confines of 
Habesh. The Bedja live in the midst of this island, meaning the island of Egypt, as far as 
the shores of the salt seA, ami towards the island of Souakin, and Nadha, and Dahlak. 
They are Bedouins, and fetch the lierbs, wherever they grow, in leathern sacks. They 
reckon lineage from the female side. Each clan has a chief; they have no sovereign, and 

• As it still docs in Bornou and Bahr cl Ghazal. t Sec n(»tc 35. 

1 1 have stated in my journal, that towards Shindy and Sennaar the cotton Danimour and its fractional parts form titc 

principal currency. 

§ Probably by tying many of them together, and thus making a raft. || See note 34. 

Masoudy says, tliat they are seven days journey from Goft, which is in tlic immediate neighbourhood of Kou< ; and 
it will be seen from the note that he was right. 

♦♦ See note 35. ' tt Mica. See note B2. 

3 N 


tt Sec note 36. 
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acknowledge’^ no religion. With them the »on by the daughter, or the son by the sister, 
succeeds to the property, to the exclusion of the true son, and they allege that the birth of 
the daughter, or sister's son, is more certain, because, at all events, whether it is the bus* 
baud or some one else who is the father, he is always her son.**^ They had formerly a 
chiei; upOi whom the minor chiefs depended, who lived at the village of Hedjer, on the 
extremity of the island of Bedja. They ride choice camels, of a reddish colour, the breed 
of wl^ch they rear, and the Arabian camel is likewise there met with in great numbers. 
Their cows are very handsome, and of various colours, with very large horns ; others 
without any horns; their sheep are spotted,, and full of milk. Their food is flesh and 
milk, with little cheese, thou<rh some of them eat it. Their bodies are full grown, their 
stomachs emaciated, their colour has a yellowish tinge. They are swift in running, by 
which they distinguish themselves from other people. Their camels are likewise swift and 
indefatigable, and patiently bear thirst ; they outrun horses with them, and fight on their 
backs, and turn them round with case. They perform journies which appear incredible. 
In hjfttle the Bedja pursue each other with their camels;* when they throw the lance, and 
it adheres, the camel flies after it, and its master takes it again; but if the lance falls 
down, the camel lowers ijts hinder parts to permit the master to take the lance up jram 
the ground. They are people of good faith ; if any of them has defrauded his guest,; the 
latter holds up a shirt on the end of his lance, and exclaims, “ This is the tent-coveringf 
of such a one,” meaning the guilty; the people then abuse the culpable until he satisfies 
the defrauded. Tlicy arc very hospitable ; if a guest arrives they kill for him (a sheep); 
if there be nioi e than three people, they slaughter a camel of the nearest herd, whether it 
belongs to them or to any one else ;;(: and if nothing else is at hand, they kill the camel 
upon which the guest arrived, and afterwards give him a better in return. Their arms are 
the laiiccs called Sebaye,, with an iron point three peeks in length, and a wooden shaft of 
fbur peeks, for which reason they arc called Sebaye.§ I'hc iron head is of the breadth of 
a sword. They very seldom deposit these lances, but keep them always in their hands. 
On the extremity of the wood is something like a handle, wliich prevents it from slipping 
through the hand. These lances are made by women, at a place where they have no 
intercourse with men, except with those who come to buy the lances. If any of these 
women bear a female child by one of these visitors, they permit it to live ; but if a male, 
they kill it, saying that all men are a plague and a misfortune. Their shields are made of 
cow-skins full of haii;; and others of their shields, called Aksomye,|[ are inverted in shape, 
,and made of hulTalo skin, as are likewise the Dahlakye,^ or else of the skin of a sea 
animal.** Their bow is the Arabian bow, large and thick, made of the wood of Seder 

* A Mmilar custuin, founded upon the same principle, prevails in Ashantce. See Bowdich’s Mission, p. 234. 154. £d. 

f See note 37. 

In iny journey round the Dead Sea to Cairo, I remarked a similar custom prevalent among the Arabs of Kerek. 

$ From Seha, i. e. seven. || From Aksum in Abyssinia. , * 

^ From Daidak, an island in the Red Sea, near Massoua. 

** Ti)e Bedj.a tribe which 1 saw at the island of Mckouar itad shields made of the skin of a laige fish. 
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and Shohat;* they use with them poisoned arrows : their poison is made of the root of 
the tree Falfa (or Gafga,) which is boiled over the tire, until it dissolves into a glue. To 
try its efficacy, one of the people scratches his skin, and lets the blood flow, if the blood, 
upon being touched with the poison, is driven back, they know that the poison is strong, 
arid they wipe the blood oft’, that it may not return into the body, and kill the ^rson. If 
the arrow hits a man, it kills him in an instant, even though the wound be not larger than 
the scratch made in >Ctt[l|Jing ; but it has no eftect except in wounds and in blood, and it 
may be drank without any harm. 

"This country is full of mines; the higher it is ascended the richer it is fouml to be in 
gold. There are mines of silver, copper, iron, lead, loqdstonc, marcasitc, Hamcst,t 
emeralds, and a very brittle stone, of which if a piece is rubbed with oil, it burns like u 
vMck; other similar productions arc found in their researches after gold; but the Uecya 
Wetk none of these mines except those of gold. In their valleys grow the tree Mokel, 
and the Ahlyledj,^ and the Adkher.^ the Shyh^lj Sena, CoIoqujutida,^| llan,'** and 
Others. On the farthest confines of their country dates, and vines, and oderiferons slants, 
and others, grow naturally. All sorts of wild animals are seen here', as lions, elephants, 
tigers, Fahed,1‘t monkeys, Anak el Ardli.JJ civet cals, and a beantifid animal resembling 
the Gazelle, with two horns of a golden colour; it holds out but a short time wlum it is 
hunted.§§ Their birds are the parrot, the Tagliteit, the Nouhy, the pigeon called Narein, 
the Koinary.llll the Habesli fowl,f^ and others. Maribus oinnihus in hac r(‘gione testi- 
colorurii dexter abstrahitur: pri^cisa autem foeminarnm labia pudendi, intensiorie primft, 
ut medici diennt, tontraliuntiir et sibi iiivicem radiciths adha?rent: ante miptias perfo- 
rantur, cum rima ad mensuram inguinis virilis efficilnr. Hiec autem, qme jam rariqr esl, 
consuetndo, originem traxisse fertur ex uiitiqiio pacis foulere, cum tyranno (piodam iiiito, 
qui, ad geiitem funditris deleiidam, uiiivei*sis imperavit, lit mascnlornm iiberornni tesliculos, 
alterius autem sexfis mammas abscinderent: hi vero, diversa ratione, maiibus quideni 
mammas, feeminis pudenda exsecabaiit. A race of liedja tear out their back teeth, 
alleging that they do not wish to resemble asses. Another of their raetjs living on the 
extremity of tlieir couittry is called Baza.*** Among them all the women an* called by the 
same name, and so are tlie men. A Moslim merchani+tt once travidled through their 
country, who happening to be a handsome looking man, they railed out to each other and 
said, “ this is God descended from heaven;'^ and they kept looking at him from afar while 
he sat under a tree.® The serpents of this country are large and of many different 
species: it is related that a serpent was once lying in a pond, with its tail above water, 


• See note 38. t Sec note 39. t See note 40. 

$ See note 41 . I! See note 42. f Sec note 43. 

•* See note 44. tt See note 45. Sec note 46. 

$$ Perhaps this is the species of GazeUe with two straight horns, represented in tlje beautiful hisiorical bas-relief of 
Kalabshe in Nubia. See p. 108. HU See note 17. ff See note 4H. 

Sue note 49. ttt The aiithor undoubtedly means a nhite man. 


llie aspect of the translator excited quite different emotions in the Bedja women, for whenever they saw him they 
uttered a shriek, and those who spoke Arabic exclaimed, ” God preserve us from the devil !” 
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and that a woman who came in search of water looked at it, and died in convulsions.^ 
Here lives a serpent without a head, not large, with both extremities' (or sides) alike, and 
of a spotted colour. If a person walks upon its track he dies ; and if it is killed, and the 
person takes into his hand the stick that killed it, he himself is killed : one of these 
serpents was once killed by a stick, and the stick split in two. If any of these serpents, 
whether alive or dead, is looked at, the beholder will be hurt. 

The Bedja country is always in commotion, and the people are prone to mischief. 
During the Islam, and before that time, they had oppressed the eastern banks of Upper 
Egypt, and had ruined many villages. The Pharao kings of Egypt made incursions 
against them, and at other tinges left them in peace, on account of their works at the gold 
mines ; and the Greeks did the same when they took Egypt. Remarkable ruins^bf Greek 
origin are still to be seen at the mines, and their people were in possession of thele mines 
when Egypt was conquered by the Moslims. Abderrahman Ibn Abdallah Ibn Abd el 
Hekham relates, that when Abdallah Ibn Sayd Ibn Aly Sarh returned from the fcbiilfitry 
of Npuba, he met with the Bedjas on the banks of the Nile ; he asked them about their 
state, and they told him that they had no king. Hearing this he scorned (goilt^ to war 
with) them, and left them, without concluding a peace nor any treaty with them. The 
first who concluded an engagement with them was Obeydiillah Ibn el Hydjab, to whom 
they agreed to pay yearly a tribute of three hundred female camels, in order to be per- 
mitted, for the sake of trade, to repair to Egypt, where they were never to take up their 
residence ; that they should kill neither Moslim nor any of their tributaries ;t that if they 
killed any, the treaty was to be void ; that they should not give fefuge to any of the slaves 
of the Moslims ; that they should return whatever slave or cattle should have run aw^ay 
and come to them ; that lines were to be paid on that account, and that for every sheep a 
Bedjawy took, he W'as to pay four dinars, and for every cow, ten. An agent of theirs 
remained in Egypt, as hostage in the hands of the Moslims. The Moslims at the mines 
afterwards increased in number, they mixed w'ith the Bedjas, and intermarried with them, 
and many of the people called Hadharebe, who are the principal and the primates of the 
nation, became Moslims, but their faitli was w'cak. These dwell ffom the nearest limits 
of their country where it borders on Upper Egypt, to the Ollaky and Aidab, from whence 
the sea is crossed to Djidda, and likewise beyond. W ith them lives another race called 
Zenafedj, superior to the Hadharebe in numbers, but subordinate to them ; they serve as 
their guards, and supply them with cattle. Every chief of the Hadharebe has among his 
attendants people of the Zenafedj, like slaves, whom they transmit in inheritance to their 
successors, although, formerly, the Zenafedj were more powerful than themselves.J 
The mischievous doings of the Bedjas against the Moslims afterwards increased, v^t 
that time the governors of Assouan w'ere from Irak. Representations were made to the 
Emir of the true Believers, El Mamoun, at whose command Abdallah Ibn Djahan set out 


• lu the original it is more coarsely expressed. 


fi. e. Christians' or Jews. 


J Sec note 50 . 
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ogainst them > he fought maiiy battles with thein^ and then left them, and a treaty passed 
between him and Kanoun, the chief of the Bedja, who resided at the above ineiitioneil 
village of Hedjer. This is the copy of the letter: ‘‘ This letter is written by Abdallah 
Ibn el Ojahaii, the officer of the iMnir of the True Believers, the chief of the vietorious 
army, the governor of the prince Aby Is-hak, son of Er-rasheid, the Emir of the 'Eiue 
Believers; (may God, prolong his days !) In the first inonlh of Baby a, in the year (A. 11.) 

It is addressed to Kanonu Ibn Azyz, the chief of the Bedja, and written at Assouan. 
‘V.Thov hast asked me, and demandest from me, a safe conduct for thyself uiid the people* 
6|®eclja, binding for all the Mosliins,. I therefore grant it to thee, and promise thee this 
safe conduct, as long as thou and thy people shall observe the conditions to w hich thou 
bindcst thyself in this lett^^ which are: That the plains *and mountains of thy country, 
from i^ssouan in Egypt to the country between Dahlak and Nadha’*^ shall behuig to 
Mamoup Abdallah Ibn Ilaroun Errasheid, the Emir of the true Believers, may the 
Alniighty increase his honours! — and thou and all thy people shall be slaves of the Emir 
of the true Believers, so that he shall be called King of the country, as thou art King of 
the Bpdjgs. Thou shalt pay an annual tribute, as the Bedjas did formerly, which is to 
COllsist either in one hundred camels or three hundred Dinars, full weight, to the Beit el 
Mal,t at the option of the Emir of the true Believers, or his governors, and thou shalt 
not purloin any part of this tribute. If any one <d' you shall mention the name of 
Mohammed, the Prophet of God, may his mercy be with him ! — or of the book and the 
religion of God, in a way in w hich it ought not to be.incntioiied; or if any one kills a 
Moslim, free man or slave, he is no longer entitled to lliis pledge of faith, wliieli is given 
in the name of God, and of the Prophet, and of the Emir of the true Believers,-- may 
God increase bis honours! — and of the whole body of the Moslims, and his blood Ix'cornes 
lawful, like the blood of the enemies of, the Islam, or their descendants. If any <d* you 
give assistance to the enemies of the people of the Islam, either by aiding them with his 
property, or by showing them the w eak sides of the Moslims, or by actually atlemiiling to 
deceive or delude the latter, the pledges of lhi.s treaty are annulled with respect to him, 
and his blood becomes lawful. If any of you kill a Moslim purposely, or iiivoluiilarily, 
whether it be a free man or a slave, or a tributary, or rob tlu^ jiro^perty of a Moslim or a 
tributary ift the country of Bedja, or the country of the Islam, or in Noiiba, or any other 
country, by land or by w ater, he is to pay ten times the fine of blood ; and if it be a slave, 
ten times his value; and if it be a tributary, ten times his fines, as these fines are enat:ted 
by the laws. If any Moslim enters Bedja as a mereliaiit, either to rcipain, or to pass 
through, or as a pilgrim, J he shall be in perfect .safety, like one of yourselves, until he 
leaves the country. You shall not harbour any runaways from the Moslims, and if any 
owe of them come to you, you shall return him. In the same manner you shall send 
back the cattle of the Moslim.s, if it strays into your territory, without requiring any fee on 
its account. If you descend into Upper Egypt, either to pass through that province, or 


• See note 51. 


f The public treasury. 


1 On the road to Aidab. See below. 
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to trade, you wear no arms, nor enter any cities or villages whatsoever. You shall 
not prevent any of the Mosliins from entering your country, find trading in it by land or 
by sea. You shall not endanger their passage, nor waylay any Moslims or tributaries on 
the road, and you shall not pilfer any goods of the Mosliins or their tributaries; you shall 
not ruin any part of the Mesjed that the Moslims have built at Dhyher and Hedjer, or in 
any other part of your country, in its whole length and breadth. If you do this, no 
promise or pledge given to you shall be binding. Kanoun Ibn Azyz shall appoint in 
Upper Egypt an agent to ensure the payment of the tribute, as well as of tho^e suni| 
which the Bedjas may have to pay to the Moslims in fines of blood or of stolen property. 
None of the Bedjas shall pass into the Nouba territory from the Kaszer to the city of 
Koban; the limits to be. reckoned from the columns.’*' Obeyd Ibn ed-Djaham, the ofiper 
of the Emir of the true Believers, grants the peace to Kanoun Ibn Abd el Azyz, th^ chief 
of the Bedja, on condition that he shall fulfill these engagements to the Emir of true 
Believers. But if he shall contravene them, and prove rebellious, all promi^e^ and 
pledges are annulled. Kanoun shall moreover permit the officers of the Emir of the true 
Believers to enter the country of Bedja to collect;there the alms of those who aTe coit- 
verted to the Moslim faith.^’f This letter was translated word for word by Zakeryif^{|p 
Saleh, el Makhrouny, an inhabitant of Djidda,J and Abdullah Ibn Ismayl, the Koreyshy, 
and some people of Assouan added their testimonies. 

This treaty was for a long time observed ; after which the Bedjas re-assumed their 
inroads into Upper Egypt, and clamorous representations were repeatedly made on that 
subject to the Emir of the true Believers, Djafar el Motewakel aF Allah; upon which the 
latter ordered Mohammed Ibn Abdallah el Komy to prepare to attack them. He begged 
to be pei^itnitted to take with him those only he liked, as he did not wish for great 
numbers, the passage tlirou^h the country being difficult. . He set out against them from 
Egypt, with a well furnished and well chosen force,§ and the ships departed by sea.|| The 
Bedjas collected in vast numbers, all mounted on camels, and the Moslims were 
frightened. But their commander drew off the attention of the Bedjas by a long letter 
which he wrote to them on a roll wrapped up in cloth.^ They assembled to read it, and 
at that moment the Moslims attacked them, having small bells hung to the necks of their 
horses. The camels of the Bedjas could not withstand the noise of the belli, and fled. 
They w ere pursued by the Moslims, w'ho killed many of them, and among their numbers, 
the chief. He was succeeded by the son of his brother, w^io sued for reconciliation, 

. which w'as acceded to, on condition that he should pay his personal obeisance to the 

^ A village of tlie name of Koban, with sn ancient ruined city,.U aituated akout three days south of Philm 
opposite to Dakke, on the east bank of tt)e Nile (see p. 98) ; the column^ here mentioned were probably a part 
ru ns at Kuban. The columns of Phiim are alt upon the island, and could not, therefore, well serve as a line of 
demarcation. 

t Here follows a repetition of the solemn assurance of peace, as above. 

$ See note 52. § See note 53 . || Or it may be translated, “ on the river.’* 

t Apparently in the same manner as the papyri are rolled and wrapped up. 
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Emir of the true Believers. He repaired to Bagdad, and presented himstif behm- 
Motewakel, at the place called Sermaiiraa» in the year of the Hcdjra S14I. Peace was 
then granted to him, on condition of the payment of his dues, and the and it was 

prescribed to him that the Bedja should not put any obstacles to ilie Vrork of the Mosliins 
at the mines. El Komy remained a long time at Assouan, and deposited in the treasury 
of that town all his arms and instruments of war, of which the governors of Assouan 
continued to take till none were left. 

When the Moslims increased at the mines, and intermixed with the Bedjas, the mis- 
chievous doings of the latter diminished. The number of people, who now went *iti 
%earch of gold-dust, discovered it (in abundance,) the news spread, and people of all 
comitries repaired thither. There arrived Abou Abderrahinan Ibn Abdallah Ibn Abd el 
Ham|d el Amry, after his campaign against the Noiibas in the year He had with 

him tlia -Rabya, and Djeheyne, and others, by whom Bedja became more cultivated and 
popul<^$, so that the caravans which brought the provisions from Assouan consisted of 
six thousand camels; and this was exclusive of what the ships carried by the sea of Kol- 
zoum to Aidab. The Bedja liked the Rabyas, anti intermarried with them. It is 
' filleted that the priests of the Bedja, before some of that nation had become Mosliins, 
had told them that their gods ordered them to obey the Habya, and likovise Kanoun, 
which they did. When Amry was killed, and that the Rabya became masters of the 
island (of Bedja) and that the Bedja according to this injunction united with them; 
those Arabs who were inimical to them, left the country. I'he Rabya married the 
daughters of the chiefs of the Bedja, and the conduct of llie latter towards the Mosliins 
(of Egypt) became now less mischievous. 

The interior Bedja live in the desert between the country of Aloa and the gait sea, and 
extend to the limits of the country of Habcsli. Their people rear cattle and arc pastors; 
their way of living, their ships, and army, arc like those of the I ladharebc, but the latter 
are a more courageous and more religious people, while those of the interior all renniin 
infidels. They adore the devil, and follow the example of their priests : every clan has its 
priest, who pitches a lent niaile of feathers, in the shape of a dome, whendii he practisc’s 
his adorations ; whci;i they consult him about their affairs, he strips naked, and enters thii 
tent stepping backwards; he afterwards issues w ith the appearance of a mad and delirious 
person, and exclaims, ** The devil salutes you, and tells you to ilepart from this place,, 
for that a hostile party (naming it) will fall upon you.” If you ask advice about an 
expedition which you may be about to undertake against any particular country, he ofte n 
i i|fif wcra — ** March on, and you will be victorious, and will take booty to such an amount, 

• and the camels you will take at such a place must be iny property, as well as the female 
slave you will find in such a tent, and the sheep, &c.” On the march, the priest loads his 
tent upon a camel deatined for that sole purpose, and they believe that the camel rises up 
from the ground, and walks with great difficulty, and that it sweats profusely, although the 


• Vide infra. 
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tent is qu^te empty, and nothing is in it. Among the Hadharebe live some of those people 
wlio still retain this religion, and others who mix with it the Islam. 

The Nubian histonan (Selym) from whom I (Macrizi) have made these extracts, says, 
“ I have read in the ' Discourse of the Ahbas,’ by the Emir of the true Believers, Aly 
Tbn Aly Taleb,* and found therein mention made of the Bedja and the Kedja, and that 
they are warlike nations who do not make much booty.” The Bedja are of that descrip- 
tion, but I know not who the Kedja are. 

^Abou el Hassan el Massoi\dy relates as follows, (continues Macrizi rf) The Bedjh' 
fook up their abode in the country between the sea of Kolzoum and the Egyptian Nile ; 
they separated into branches, «nd chose a king. In this country are the mines of gold, 

that is the gold-dust, and the emerald mines. Their hostile parties and partisans, 

mounted upon camels, penetrate as far as Nouba, which country they attack, and from 
thence they carry off prisoners. In former times the Nouba were stronger than the 
Bedja, until the Islam took firm footing. among the latter. A number of Moslims came 
then to inhabit the gold mines, and the country of Ollaky and Aidab, and Arabs of the 
tribe of Rabya*Ibn‘ Nazan Ibn Mad Ibn Adnan settled in these parts. Their chiefe 
grew powerful and intermarried with the Bedja, whose strength increased by this edh- 

iiection, while they on their side supported the Rabya against the Arabs of the tribe 

of Kahtan and Modher, who had settled there, and other tribes who had settled in 
the vicinity of this territory. The possessor of the mines in our times (says Masoudy,) 
which is in the year (A. H.) is *Beshcir Ibn Merwan Ibu Is-hak of the Rabya, 
who has under his command three thousand horsemen of the Arabs Rabya and 
other Arabs of Egypt and Yemen, and thirty thousand fighting-men of the Bedja, 
mounted upon camels of good race, armed with the Bedja bucklers, and these are the 
people called Hadharebe, who are the only Moslims among the Bedja, those of the 
interior being infidels, and adoring an idol. By the valley of Bedja, which incloses the 
emerald mines, this country extends to the Ollaky, where are the gold mines. From 
the Ollaky to the Nile are fifteen days journey, and the nearest cultivated part of it is 
Assouan.!}; 

The island of Soiiakiii is less than one mile in length and in breadth. Its inhabitants 
are a tribe of Bedja called Khassa; they are Moslims, and have a king. Hamadany 
relates, that Kenan, the son of Ham, married Arteyt,§ the daughter of Benawyl Ibn Ters 
Ibn Yafcth. She gave birth to Haka and El As^wed, and the Nouba, and Koran,|| 
and Zendj, and Zaghawa,!] and all the tribes of the Negroes. It is also said that the 
Bedja descend from Ham, the son of Noah, or else from the son of Koush, the son tff 

• Soe note 34. ^ : 

t In liis book called the ** Golden Meadows." 

t Mnsoudy, whose work I possess, adds that the people of Oiiakj are supplied with water by the rains, and 
running springs in the Djebel Ollaky.' See note 56. 

$ See note 57. 

{| The Negro Moslims, to this day, apply the name of Koran indiscriminately to all tlie pagan Negro nations. 

^ Mr. Browne found a tribe of Zagbawa in the desert north of Darfour. 
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Kenan, the son of Ham. Others state, that the)- are a tribe of the Habesh. The Bed ja 
live under tents of hair: their colour is darker than that of the llahe.'^h :♦ thev have the 
manners -of Arabs. They have no towns, no villages, no lields. I'hoir provisions are car- 
ried to them from Egypt, and Habesh, and Nouba. They w ere formerly idolatrous, and 
then took the Islam, under the governorship of Abdallah ibii Sad Ibn Aly Sai h. riiey 
are hospitable and charitable people; they are divided into tribes and branches, every one 
of which has its chief. T hey are pastors, and live entirely on llesh and milk. 

> 0/ the Tribute of the l^ouba, cailed Baht, bt/ Ibn Seli/ni el Assouam/. 

The captives received in tribute from the Nouba are called Ihikt. — (Here follow some 
etymological remarks on the word liakt.) — It was levied at the Kas/er (Ehila ) five miles 
from Assouan, situated between Belak and the Nouba territory. T'he income of the 
customs of the Kaszer belongs to Kous. This Bakt i' was iirst instituted in the reign of 
Amr Ibn el Ras,:{: w ho, after the con(|ue.stof Egypt, sent Abdallah Jbn Sad Ibn Aly Sarli, in 
tlie year 20 or 21 (A. H.) wdth twenty thousand soldier.s against tln‘ Noufia. He tarried 
there a long time, until Amr el Aas wrote to him to conn^ back. After the di'atli of Amr, 
the peace that had been concluded between the N ouba and Aly Sarli was brokiai, and 
they frequently renewed their invasions of Upper Egypt, when they ruined the country 
and committed many excesses. Aly Sarli now attacked them a second time, while he 
was governor of Egypt, in the time of the Khalifat of Olhman, in the year .'M (A. JJ.) 
He besieged tliem very closely in the city of Dongola, and with slinging-machiiies,^ 
unknown to the Nouba, launched stones into the town, which shattered their church. 
This appalled them, and their king, Koleydozo,|| asked for a renewal of peace. He i.s.siitMl 
from the towm, and met Aly Sarli with all the signs of weakn(*.ss, misery, and liumbleness. 
Aly Sarli gave him a polite and kind reception, and concluihul the peace upon the con- 
dition of an annual tribute of three hundred and sixty head of slaves. Upon the king’s 
complaints of the w ant of provisions in his country, he promised him a present of grain. 
A document was w ritten on lliat occasion, of which the following is a copy . 

After the invocation of Ciod This is a pledge of peace given hy the banir Abdallah 
Ibn Sad Ibn Aly Sarh, to the chief of Nouba, and all his pt'ople, valid for tin; great and 
the small among the Nouba, from the limits of Assouan to those of Aloa. Aly Sarli esta- 
blishes safe conduct and peace between them, the neighbouring Moslims of Upper 
Egypt, and the other Moslims, and all their tributaries. You people of Nouba shall be 
in complete security, the security of God and his prophet Mohammed, that we shall not 
attack you, or wage war upon you, or make hostile incursions against yon, as long as yon 
fulfil the conditions existing between us ; which are, that you shall enter our country 
merely to pass through it, without remaining therein, and that we likewise shall only pass 
through your country, without taking up our residence there. You shall protect those 
Moslims, or their allies, w'ho arrive in your country, and travel tlirough it, until they liAe 


• See note 68. 


t See note 69. 


I Sec note 60. 
3 O 


$ See note 61 . 


I See note 6f . 
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left it. You shall send back to the country of the Islam the runaway slaves of tlie 
Moslims, who have come to you, and likewise the Moslim who is at war with the 
lims,*and has demanded your protection. You shall expel him, and oblige him to return 
to the country of the Islam; you shall not embrace his party, and prevent his being seized : 
and you shall not put any obstacle to the business of a Moslim (in your country*;) on the 
contrary, you shall favour him with respect to it, until he quits the country. You 
shall take care of the mosque which the Moslims have built on the side of your town, and 
not prevent any body from praying there ; you shall keep it clean, and light . it,, and 
honour it. Every year you shall pay three hundred and sixty head of slaves to the chief 
of the Moslims, of the mideye sort of slaves of your country ; none with bodily defects ; 
males and females, but no old men and women, and no children under age ; these you 
shall deliver into the hands of the governor of Assouan. No Moslim shall be obliged to 
protect or defend you against enemies that may attack you from Aloa, as far as Assouau. 
If you harbour tlie slave of a Moslim, or kill a Moslim, or an ally, or attempt to ruin the 
mosque built by the Moslims on the side of your town, or withhold any part of the tliree 
hundred and sixty head of slaves, then this peace and pledged security shall be void, and 
we shall return to be enemies, until God shall judge between us, and he is the best of 
all judges. Upon these conditions we pledge to you, and engage to you our promise and 
security, in the name of God and his Prophet ; and you stand pledged to us by those 
you hold most holy in your faith, the Messiah and the Apostles, and all those you venerate 
in your religion, and who are witnesses between you and ourselves.’^ 

Omar Ibu Sliarbahyl wrote (this) in the month of Raimidlian, in the year 31 

The Noiiba had already paid this tribute to Ainr Ibu el Aas, before the rupture of the 
peace, and had presented him moreover with a present of forty head of slaves ; but this 
he refused to accept, and returned the present to the chief (collector) of the Bakt, called 
Sanikous, who purchased for them wine and provisions to the same value, which he sent 
to thein.f Aly Sarh fulfilled his promise to the Nouba, and sent them corn and barley, 
lentils, clothes, and horses. This remained afterwards a regular custom. The Nouba 
received the amount of it every year, when they paid their tribute, and the number of 
forty slaves who had been offered to Amr Ibn el Aas were now yearly taken by the 
governors of Egypt. Aly Khcleyfa Homeyd Ibn Ilesham el Baheyry relates, that the 
stipulated conditions of peace with the Nouba consisted of three hundred and sixty head ’ 
of slaves to the Shade of the Moslims, J and forty to the governor* of 

Egypt, and that they should receive in return one thousand Erdeybs of wheat, and 
their delegates tliree hundred Erdeybs of it; the same quantity of barley was to^ be 
given, and further, one thousand Kauyr of wine to the king, and tliree hundred Kmiyr 
of wine to the delegate, together with two mares of the best kind, fit for pr}neii8.§ 
Farther, of the different stuffs of liiieti cloth one hundred pieces, and of the kind called 

t See note 63 . 

§ See note 64. 


* Here is a cliasm in all the MSS. 
t i.e.theKhaiif. 
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Kbbaty.’four pieces to the kyfig and three to the envoys, of the kind called Baktery eight 
pieces, and of the Malain five pieces, and moreover a fine Djebbe* to the king. Of llie 
shirts called Aly Baktar, ten pieces, and of the first quality of shirts likewise ten, every one 
of which is equal to three of the coininoti sort. 

The Nouba regularly paid their Bakt every year, and received in return the above men- 
tioned articles, until the times ot the Binir of the true Believers, Kl Motasseiii b’illuh Aly 
Is-hak, the son of J^r-rasheid, when Zakarya Ibn Bahnast was their king. At that period 
the Nouba having perhaps been tardy in paying the Bakt, and the Muslim governors of 
the frontier provinces having treated them harshly, and withheld iVom them llie supply of 
provisiojis, Feyrakey the son of Zakarya refused his father, to submit in obedience to 
foreigners, and reproached him with weakness in paying the trlbule. Ills falhpr then 
asked him what his advice was, and he replied, to revolt against the Moslims, and make 
war with them. Our forefathers, answered Zakarya, thought this a just measure; 1 am 
afraid that the worst of the business will devolve upon you. Wt? shall prepare for this 
war against the Moslims, but f will send you to their king as an envoy : you will know 
the -state of their affairs and yoitr own. If you think that we are a match for tliem> we 
shall goto war, and trust to Ood; if not, you will ask llie king for presents. hVvrnky 
then set out for Bagdad ; he passed through the tow'iis, and the eountry appeared to him 
very fine. In coming down, he was join(‘d by the king of the B(‘(lja and his retinue, 
’^riiey met I'd Motasein, and they were astonishetl to see in the Irak, besides what they 
liad already witnessed on the road, the quantity of soldiers, and tin* flourishing state of 
the country. El Motasein received Feyraky with polilt ness and kindness, and tre^ated 
him with great generosity. lie accepted his presents, and n^turned them two-fold, and 
told him to demand any favour ho liked. Vpoii which he beggi'd that the prisoners^ 
might be set free, which w'as granted to him. Feyraky rose high in the opinion of 
Motasein; who made him a present of the house at which he had alighted in the Irak, 
and gave orders to purchase in every town on his way a lioiist? for the accommodutions of 
the messengers he might send, and wherein no other travellers should he permitted to 
lodge. At Cairo two houses w ere purchased for him ; one at Djyze and another at Beni 
\V ayl,§ and they received from the treasury of Cairo seven hundred Dinars, a mare, a 
saddle, a bridle, a gilt sword, a rich habit, a silk turban, a cloke, and a shirt of the fiimst 
*ort, and pieces of stuff for his <lelegates, which were not accounted for in the returns of 
the tribute. Hiey had further to receive two loads, || and from the collector of the Bakt 
a suit of clothes, and had, in their turn, to give to the latter, and to those who accom- 
panied him, certain articles. Whatever might be given to them (beyond these fixed things) 
aboold be considered as presents, which they would return in the same manner. Upon, 
inquiry El Motasein found that what was given to the Noubas by the Moslims exceeded 
the value of the Bakt; he therefore refused to give them any more wine, or to send them 
• 

•.A vestment of cloCh still worn in the East. t See note 65. t Some Nouba eaptives, I suppose. 

$ A quarter of Cairo near the canal, now in ruins. Q The author docs not say of what. 
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(the full amount of) the corn and the stuff's above mentioned^ and he re-established the 
Jiakt to be sent at intervals of every three years; and wrote to them a letter on that 
subject, which remained in their hands. The king of the Noubas demanded justice from 
some of the inhabitants of Assouan, who had purchased landed property from his slaves.* 
El Motasem ordered inquiry to be made into it at Assouan, where the tribunal of the 
judge was. But the slaves being questioned, said, ** We are his subjects, not his slaves,^' 
and thus his suit was rejected. He then demanded among other things, that the military 
post at the Kaszer, which was situated within his territory, should be removed to the 
frontier; but this request was not granted. These stipulations continued to subsist 
between the Noubas and Egypt» and the Bakt was paid, and the returns given as 

Motasem had regulated them, until the Fatiniites arrived in Egypt. Thus far goes the 

relation of the Nubian historian. 

Abou Ilassan el Masoiidyt relates: — The Bakt is the annual tribute of slaves which 
has been imposed upon the Noubas, and is received from them and carried to Egypt. It 
consists in three hundred and sixty-fiv'e head of slaves to the public treasury, according to 
the tenour of the articles of peace between the Noubas and the Moslims. Besides these, 
the governor of Egypt receives forty head; his representative, who resides at Assouan, 
and collects the Bakt, twenty head; the governor of Assouan, who, together with him, is 
present at the collecting of the Bakt, five head, and the twelve trusty witnesses of the 
people of Assouan, who are to accompany the governor on this business, twelve head; the 
whole, according to the stipulations of the Bakt, when the Moslims and Noubas first con- 
cluded their treaty. 

El Beladiry, in his work entitled El Tetouhat,J says : “ the amount of the renewed 
tribute of tlie Noubas is four hundred slaves, for which they take in return victuals, that 
is to say, grain. The Emir of the true Believers, VA Mohdy Mohammed Ibii Aly Djafar 
cl Mansour,§ obliged them to pay three hundred and sixty head of slaves, and a Giraffa. 
The mischievous and troublesome behaviour of Daoud (David) the king of the Noubas, 
was principally manifested in the year of the Hejira 674. After he had committed great 
excesses at Aidab, he came with his army nearly as far as Assouan, and there burnt many 
water wheels. ^J'he governor of Kous inarched against Daoud, but not meeting with him, 
laid hold of the Lord of the Mountain, and numbers of Noubas, whom ho carried before 
the Sultan Dahcr By bars el Boiidokdary, at the Castle of Cairo, where their bodies w ere 
severed in tw o. Shckendy,|| the son of the King of Nouba’s sister, then came to implore 
assistance against the injustice which he had experienced from his uncle Daoud. The 
Sultan ordered the Emir Shams-eddyn Ak Soukor el Farekany, the iiitendant of his 
household,^ with the Emir Djandar Emir Oz-eddyn Aybekcl Afram,** to march together 
with Shekendy against Daoud, with a large army composed of the provincial horsemen^+t 

• See note 66. ■ 1 tlic same work called “ The CoUlcii Meadows.’’ 

X i. o. The Conquests of the Moslims. $ This Khalif reigned from 136 to 130 A. H. 

H See note 67. f See note 68. •• See note 69. tt See note 70. 
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and of the Arabs of southern Egypt, and c>f lancers, bow-nien and fire-inen.* They left 
Cairo on the first of the month of Sliebaii. Upon their arrival iu Nouba the enemy met 
them, mounted upon camels, armed with lances, and covered with black Dekadek.f Both 
parties fouglit bravely, and the Noubas tied. El Afrani now fell upon Kallat Addo.J 
where he killed and took prisoners many of them. El Earakany penetrated into the inte- 
rior of Nouba by land and by tlie river, killing or enslaving t‘very body, lie took an 
innumerable quantity of cattle, and alighted at the island of Mykayl. at the top of the 
cataracts from wlience he obliged the Nouba ships to retreat, while the Nouba 
themselves fled to the islands. }le then wrote a promise of safe conduct to Kamr cl 
Doula,|| the lieutenant of Daoud, who swore allegiance to, the Shekendy, and brought 
back all the people of Merys, and the fugitives; after which Kl Afi am crossed over a 
shallow part of the river, to a tower built in the water, which he besieged until he took it. 
Ivvo hundred men were killed tliere, and a brother of Daoud W'as taken prisoiu'r ; Daoud 
fled, and W'as closely pursued for three days by the sohliers, who killed and took prisoners 
a great number on the road, until the people submitted, 'fhe mother and sister of 
Daoud were taken, but he himself escaped. Shekendy w as now ( onfirined in his stead, 
and agreed to pay an amuial personal tribute of three eh |)hants, three giralVas, live female 
Eahed, one hundred camels of good race, and four hundred chosen cows.^l and that the 
soil of Nouba should theuct'forward be divided inb» two parts;*’* one half for the Sultan, 
and llnj other to be appropriatiul to the fertilizing and guarding of tin- t'ouutry ; excepting 
the territory of the cataraets, which was to belong t ntirely to llu‘ Sullaii, on aeeounl of 
its vicinity to Assouan: this alone was about one-fouitli of Nouba. i f I'arlber, that llie 
dates and the cotton of this pari, as w^ell as the ancient e.ustomarv duties, should be 
carried oft’, and that as long as they should remain Christians, they should pay the Djezvi*, 
or annual ()m Dinar in cash, for every giow ii up |»ersoii.|J; 'liiei e was a form id’ oath 
written out concerning these articles, by which Shekendy bound liimsdf, and iIick* was 
another by wiiicli his subjects swore. The two eommanders destroyed the ehurches (»f 
Nouba, and carried away whatever ihcy found in them, 'riiey seizt*d about twenty of 
the chiefs of Nouba, and liberated the Mosliiiis of A.ssouaii and A blab, who were captives 
in the bands of the Noubas. Shekendy was crowned, and seated on the throne ol his 

♦ i. t*. Solillcrs wUli the l)urning of ihe » towns. ), 

•f Probably a species of cuirass made of (juilted cotton, like those still worn bj the liedjawy, l>ut of a white colour. 

X Sec note 7 1 . 

§l believe this to be the island of Siikkot, above the second cataract, where 1 met with several ruins of Greek 
churches. || .S<*e note 72. 

^ A similar tribute received by the kings or priests of Egypt, is rcpre.wntcd iu the beautiful bistctrit: has relief in the 
grotto of Dar cl Waly , behind the temple of Kalabshe. See note 73. •• Ah to its revenm-s, I suppose. 

'ff .Tbe latter remark leads me to suppose that by the expression, ** territory of the cataracts, the district between 
Wady Haifa and Pbil» is meant. 

Xt Tl>is proves that at the end of the 13th century, the prevailing religion of Nouba was still airistian. 

$$ Besides marks in tlie ancient temples of tlieir having been converted into churclirs, uuiucrous anticni churcltes arc 
seen in every part of the country between Wudy Haifa and Assouan. 
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kingdom, after he had taken his oath. He was obliged to send the property of Daoud, 
and that of all those who were killed or taken captives, whether money Or cattle, to the 
Sultan, together with the usual Bakt. This consisted in an annual payment of a giraffa 
and of four hundred slaves, of whom three hundred and sixty were for the Khalif, and 
forty for his lieutenant at Cairo, with the condition that he should send them in return, 
lipon the full receipt of the Bakt, one thousand Erdeybs of wheat to the king of Nouba, 
and three hundred to his delegates."*^ 

Description of the Town of -dssoMflw.i* 

It begins with some remarks on the etymology of the word Assouan, which is said to 
mean a person in grief. Assouan lies on the extremity of the territories of Sftyd. It is 
one of the harbours of this province, and divides Nouba from the country of B^Sypt. In 
former times a great plenty of wheat, grain, fruits, vegetables, and pot herbs, W'as found 
here, together with abundance of camels, cows, and sheep, whose flesh is of peculiar good 
flavour and fatness. The prices of provisions were always very low. Goods and article^ 
of trade were found here, that’ were transported to the country of Nouba. To the east 
there is not any Moslim country bordering on Assouan : to the south there is a mountain, 
in which arc the mines of emeralds, in an insulated barren country. At fifteen days 
journey from Assouan are the gold mines.J To the westward arc the Oases. From 
Assouan a road leads to Aidab, from whence is the passage to the Hedjaz, and Yemen, 
and India. Masoudy relates: Assouan is inhabited by people of the Arabs Kahtan, 
Nezar Ibn Rabya, Modher, and Arabs of Korcysh, most of them transplanted from the 
Hedjaz.§ The town has abundance of date trees ; it is fertile and rich. The date stone is 
put into the ground, and the tree grows out of it, and after (a certain number of) years 
they eat the fruit.|| The people of Assouan possess many villages within the confines of 
Nouba, the duties on which they pay to the king of Nouba. These villages were bought 
from the Noiibas in the time of the Islam, during the reign of Beni Omeya and Beni 
Abbas. When El Mamoun arrived in Egypt, the king of Nouba asked for his protection 
against these people of Assouan, by means of emissaries whom he dispatched to Fostat. 
They complained to El Mamoun, that some villages of Nouba had been sold to their 
neighbours of Assouan; that these villages belonged to the king of Nouba, and that those 
who sold them were the king’s slaves, who possessed no property, and whose only business 
it was to take care of the cultivation. Mamoun referred them to the governor of Assouan, 
to the learned men, and Shikhs of that town. The people of Assouan who had bought 
the villages, perceiving that they were in danger of losing them, had recourse to a 
stratagem against the king of Nouba. They proposed to the Noubas who had sold the 

♦ See note a at the end. 

i This cliapter is placed, by Macrizi, before the notices on the Bakt; but I have preferred placing it here. 

f This often stated distance is exactly the same as that reported to me, between Assouan and the mountain of Olba, 
the chief seat of the Bisharein,' where remains of ruins are said to exist. $ See note 74. 

|] This appears to be mentioned because the date is usually propagated by cuttings. • 
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villages^ when they appeared before the governor, to deny that they were, slaves of the 
king, and to say, ” the same relation exists between us and onr king, O Moslims, as 
between you and your king. We owe him only submission, and are bound oulv not to 
contravene his orders. If you, therefore, are the slaves, and the property of your king, 
then we are the same.’’ Tliey spoke other similar things, to which they had been 
prompted, and thus the sale was conlirmed, and so it has reiuuiued until our limes. The 
possession of these villages, in tlie territory of Merys in the country of Notiba, was trans^ 
mined by inheritance, and the Noubas, the subjects of the king, now became divided into 
two classes ; the one, as we have stated, freemen, not slaves, and the other part slaves.* 
The latter were tliosc who did not dwell in this territory of Mery s, which is in tlie neigh- 
bourhood of Assouan. 

Mas<M|^y relates,!* that the Noubas were divided into two branches. Tlu‘ one dwelt 
on the’ two banks of the Nile; their territory bordered upon the territory ot the Copts ol 
Upper Egypt, and extended far up the river; they built, as the seat ot tlu'ir govr'rmneiit, 
the large city of Dongola. The other race of the Noubas is called Aloa, and they liave 
buiit the large town of Serfeta.f The country of Nonba, the territory of which bcrdei.*^ 
upon the soil of Assouan, is called Merys, from which the Mt rysau wind takes its iiuiiie.^ 

On the east side of Upper Egypt is a large inouiitaiu ot marbh‘, from whence the 
ancients cut coUunus, and pedestals, and capitals, which the Egyptians call Assouanye,(thc 
same name tliey akso give to the mill-stones). The ancients wrought these things many 
hundred years before the appoaruiice of Cliristiaiiity, and among them art* to he leckoneii 
the columns of Alexandria. 

In the month of Zol HadJ, in the year o44, the king of Nouha atlacketl Assouan, and 
killed many Moslims. In the nioiitli ot Moharraii .'>4o, marched against him Mohaiuiucd 
Ibii Abdallah, the treasurer of the Egyptian army of El W odjour, Ibii el Ak Shedy (king 
of Egypt), by land and by sea.|l He sent back many prisoners of the Noubas, who wt^rc 
beheaded at Cairo, after the king ol Nonba had likewise met with his fate. Hecmi*? 
tiuucd his inarch until he conquered Ibriin, and reduced its inhabitants to captivity, and 
he returned to Cairo with 1 ,50 prisoners, and many ht‘ads, in tin* iniildle ot the month ot 
DJomad el Awal, .‘345.^ 

The Kadhy el Fadhcl states, that in the year 685, the income of tlie port of Assouan 
was ^^,000 Dinars.** Djaafar el Edfouy relates .ft at Assouan are 80 ofiicers of the 
tribunal of justice, and Assouan produced in one year :]0,(XX) Erdeybs of dates. Some- 
body informed me that he had met with a writing that contained the uuines of 40 Sherifs 
of the purest race (of Assouan), and another in which were (iO, besides the rest. And 


• It shotild thus seem that the whole population of Nouba was originally held ill. lkivery by their king. 

* tin another chapter ofhis Golden Meadows. ♦ See rwte 75. • Vm* a 

' . u * 1 . . So far goes the relation Masoudy. 

H Or, as it may likewise incan, by the nver Ailc. II »■ b 

•• It is now about ^ of that sum. \ 

tt Of bim we h.« » excellent work on the Olema. of Upper Egypt (If is among my M&S. *nt to Englmid.) 
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(El Edfouy) says : I have met with a writing, dated in the year 620, that mentioned the 
names of 40 authors of Assouan.” 

At Assouan were settled the Beni el Kenz, a tribe of Rabya, very praiseworthy people, 
celebrated by many verses. El Fadhel el Sedyd Abou cl Hassan Ibn Aram has written 
their history. When Salah eddyn Ibn Ayoub* sent an army against Kcnz el Doulaf and 
his party, they left this territory.^ The soldiers entered their houses, and found therein 
verses of those who had sung their praises, and among the rest a poem of Mohammed el 
Hassan Ibn Zebeyr, in which was this passage: 

They help him whom the times have betrayed or oppressed ; 

People they are, who never dwell where dishonour abides ; * 

When they grant their protection, no man under the stars fears; 

When they dispense with their generosity, no want remains upon the earth’s surface. 
For which the author received 1000 Dinars, and a water-wheel (with its field) was entailed 
upon him, worth 1000 Dinars.^ A regular armed garrison had always been stationed at 
Assouan, to guard the harbour against the inroads of the Nouba, and the blacks. When 
the reign of the Fatimites terminated, || this port was neglected. The king of Nodba, 
with 10,000 men, fell then again upon the island opposite Assouan, If and took prisoners 
all its Moslim inhabitants.** After this period the affairs of this harbour declined. 
After the year 790, the tribe of El Kenz became masters of it. ITiey behaved vilely, and 
had many wars with the governors of this town, until the destructive, epoch of bOfi.ft 
Upper Egypt was then ruined and depopuTated, the Sultan drew off his hand from 
Assouan, and he no longer kept a governor there. It remained in a deserted state for 
many years. In the mouth of Moharrain, of the year 815, the Arabs llowaraJJ pro- 
ceeded to Assouan dM attacked the Beni Kenz, and obliged them to ffy.§§ They killed 
many of them, and reduced to slavery all the women and children whom they took 
prisoners.il II They destroyed the walls of Assouan, departed with their captives, and left 
the city in ruins, w ithout inhabitants. In this state the town remained, of which Selym el 


• Known in Europe by the name of Saladin. 

I This Kenz el Dowla was the Egyptian governor of the town, who had rchcllcd against Salah rddyn,and had marched 

against Cairo with an army of blacks and of Arabs. Malek cl Aadel, one of the brothers of Salah eddyn, defeated him 
in 570, in a great battle near the village of Toud ; and soon after he was killed. I am ignorant wl»ethor this Kenz cl 
Ooula lias any thing in common with the Beni Kenz ; from the pedigree given of it by Macrizi, in his history of Egypt, 
called el Sclouk, from which I have made this extract lie is said to be 

descended from Ibn el Doul, from whom he took the name. • 

t Sec note 77. ' $ See note 78. 

II By the ascension of Salah eddyn to the throne of Egypt. f Elephantine. 

•• The history of similar attacks forms the subject of many paintings on the walls of the ancient temples of Upper 
Egypt. See note 79. ‘ . 

f t In this year a terrible famine destroyed the population of Upper Egypt. 17,000 souls died at Kous, 11, (WO at 
Slout, 1.5,000 at Haou, of those only who were regularly buried. (V. Mocrizl’s chapter of Upper Egypt.) ^ 

See note 80, 

^ The llowara are still nettled in the villages from Siout to Farshyout. Tlicy state their origin to be from a 
Moggrebyn tribe. 

nil It is probable that at that epoch the Beni Keni fled above the cataract 
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Assouany relates, that when Abd el Hamyd el Amry took the mines, he wrote to As.soiiati 
to demand from the merchants to supply him with provisions, upon which one man of the 
name of Othman Ibn Hauthale el Temymy, carried to him 1000 loads of provisions and 
corn. (Here follows a few other notices on Assouan of little interest.) 

BeiaL 

Belak is the last fortified place of the Mo.slinis. It is an island in the neighbourhood 
of the cataract, surrounded by the Nile, with a large town upon it, well inhabited, willi a 
number of date trees, and a Mambar (pufpit) in a mosque.* * * § Between (his and the ( ity 
called Kaszer, which is the first town of Nouba, is one mile, and between Assouan and 
Belak four imiles. , Between Assouan and Belak arc cataracts in the river, over which the 
ships capnoi pass but with great caution, and guided by the fishermen of these parts, wht> 
are acquainted with the passage. At the Kaszer is a garrison jmst, and it is a gate* 
towards Nouba. 


On the Desert of Aidah or Aizah. 

The pilgrims from Egypt and Barbary remained upwards of (2(X) years without taking 
any other road to Mekka, may God honour her! than by the desert of Aidab. 'J'hey 
embarked on the Nile at the plain of Fostat, and ascended as far as Ivons. I'rom thence 
they mounted camels, and crossed this desert to Aidab, where they aftei w ard.s einhai ked 
in vessels for Djidda, on the coast of Mekka. In the same manner the merchantsof India, 
and Yemen, and Habesh, arrived by this sea at Aidab, reached through this ilesert the 
town of Kous, and from thence Mesr. This desert continued to be peopled and 
frequented by caravans of merchants and of pilgrims going and comiii|^ in so much that 
loads of spices and drugs, as pejiper. ciniiainon, and others wi!re found on the road, while 
caravans were ascending and descending, and nobody touched them until their owner took 
them away.t The pilgrims in going to Mekka and i\‘tuining from thence, continued to 
frequent that road more than COO years, from the year 45:) and upwards, to the year bti I 
and upwards, at which time happened the great misfortune during the reign of the Khalil 
Mostanser b’illah Aly Temim Mad Ibn el Dhaher.J and the pilgrim caraVans went inter- 
rupted by land and by sea until the Sultan Dhaher Boken eddyn Jiybars el Bondokdaiy 
clothed again the Kaba, and madt* a key to it. A caravan then departed by land in the 
year ()()—.§ Ikit the passage of pilgrims through this desert became less frequent, 
although it continued to he the road by which the merchandises were carried from Aidab 
to Kous, until the year 7fi0, when it was abandoned, after which the affairs of Kous 
declined." This desert from KouS to Aidab is seventeen days journey across, during which 

*Se«noto81. 

-f Ev^ijn now the travellers to and from Darfour, arc in the habit of depositing their loads in the desert, if llicir carnrU 
have perished on tlie road, or are too weak lo carry them on. 

I ITie author means here the great famine that happened at that time in Egypt, or the Tartar invasion of Syria ut|d 
Mesopotamia. At the same time the Sherif Ibn Sayd of Mekka had obstructed the passage of the Hadjis.' 

§ The last figure being deficient in the MSS. it is uncertain in what year it was between 660 and 670. 

3 p 
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no water is found for three, and once for four successive days.* * * § Aidab is a town on the 
coast of the sea of Djidda. It has no walls, and most of its houses are built of inats.t 
It was formerly one of the first harbours of the world, because the ships from India and 
Yemen brought here their merchandise, and set sail again in company with the ships of 
the pilgrims tliat passed to and fro. When the Indian and Yemen ships ceased to arrive 
at this place, then Aden, of the Yemen, became the great harbour, until after 820 and 
upwards, Djidda became the first harbour of the world, and likewise Hormuz, which is a 
fine anchoring-place. Aidab is situated in a desert devoid of any vegetation; all the 
provisions, even the water, are imported. Its inhabitants derived immense gains from the 
merchants and the pilgrims ; they had certain established dues from every earners load 
belonging to the pilgrims,j and hired their ships to thtmi to cross over the sea to Djidda, 
and from thence back to Aidab ; by which they accumulated great richea# There was no 
inhabitant of Aidab who had not one or more .ships, in proportion to the amount of his 
property. In the sea of Aidab, at some islands in the vicinity of it, iftr a pearl fishery.^ 
The divers i.ssue from Aidab every year at a fixed period, in small boats. Arrived at the 
island, they remain there some time, and come back with whatever has fallen to their good 
fortune. They find the pearls in water of little depth. ^ 

The people of Aidab live like brutes. They resemble in their character wild beast.s 
more than human beings, Tlie pilgrims are exposed during their sea-voyage to terrible 
adventures. They usually meet with strong winds in distant and desert anchoring-places 
to the south.|| The Bedja people then come down to them from their mountains and hire 
to them their camels, with which they travel without any supply of water.^ Many of 
them die from thirst, and the licMljas take whatever they had with them. Others lose 
their road, and Iikd%ise die from thirst, and he who escapes reaches Aidab as if risen out 
out of his winding-sheet, and entirely altered in features and in body. No where perish 
more pilgrims than in these anchoring-places. To others, but the smaller number, the 
wind is propitious, and carries them to Aidab. In the ships that carry the pilgrims, are 
no nails whatsoever. They stwv the planks with the Kombar, which is made of tin* 
cocoa-tree,** and drive into them wooden pegs made of the date-tree ; after which they 
pour buttei* over them, or the oil of the Kheroa, hh or the fat of the Kersh,'U which is a very 

• I have incntiooeS something of this Iladj route in my second Journal. Batouta states the distance at fifteen da^ s 
jotinu'v (see note 82). Between Coptos and Berenice were twelve stations, 

i As are the houses of Souakin at present, 

t See note 83, 

§ Prohably that in the bay, now called Ddngola. (See my Journal.) 

jl ^ .suppose northerly winds are meant here. According to the present system of navigation in the Hed'Sea, they 
would run over to lla; African coast from Djidda, and then coast the shore ns far as Aidah nortiiwards. ,y, 

^ The small country ships of the Red Sea never carry more than three or four days provision of water, aifld this 
was prohably the case likewise in those times ; and those who left the ships to proceed by land, could therefore tafee no 
water from tlie ship for their journey. 

Ropes made of tliecocoa-tree hark, coming from India and tlie Somauly coast, are still in general use in the 
Red Sea. 

ft Ricinus, a plant freipiently seen in Nubia. 


Jl: See note 84. 
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large sea-lish that swallows up the drowned. The sails of these ships arc made of tlu' 
mats of the tree Mokel.* The inhabitants of Aidab use all kind of devilish praetiees 
with the pilgrims. Anxious for tlie fare, tliey load their ships with passengers oiie abovt* 
the other, and never care about what may happen to them at sea, saying, on tlie eontrarv, 
To us belongs the care of the ships, and to the pilgrims that of their own selves.” t 
The inhabitants of Aidab are of the Bcdja, and have a king of that nation, and a governor 
named by the Sultan of Kgypt. I have seen myself their Kadhy at Cairo, a man of 
black colour. The. Bedjas have no religion, and are people of no understanding. Their 
males and females go constantly naked, with some rags round their loins, but many of 
them have no covering whatever. I'he heat is very great at Aidab, on account of the 
burning Simoum. — (V. note h at the end.) 

, * The people offiouakin export to Arabifi quantities of mats m-idc of the leaves of the Doiini tlnle, hut 1 have soi u 

none of their ships with similar'sails. I recollect only to have .seen in the ])orl of DjiJda, .small lisher boats with mu h 
Doum mats put up for sails. * 

f Tliesc remarks are fully a|)pIicaLl»! to the ship-owners and sailors from Souukin, and their behaviour low.-trds tlwi 
Negro pilgrims at the present time. 


5 P 
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NOTES. 


(1.) This work of Ibn Selym I have in vain searched for in Egypt. Its title is well 
known; at Assouan and at Derr in Nubia, I found that some people knew it by name, 
bill 1 never could tind any body who had seen it. % 

( I .*) (see p. 449). I am led to believe, from different pircumstances> that the Mokel 
here meant is the Doum. Wahyshe speaks of a tree called the blue Mowl| or Mokel el 
Azrek, which he says resembles the quince tree, has no fruit or flower, bpllm^its from its 
trunk a fluid that has a go^fl odour, and is used as a perfuiiie. This trel!| he adds, is 
principally found in Barbary. Of the Mokel simply so called, Wahyshe says that it 
produces a gum which is used by the Arabs as a mixture with perfumes, and that it grows 
in Arabia. He no further describes the tree. 1 am igflprant whether the Doum produces 
u gum. . 

^ ((2.) Selt {eSm) is a species of barley. In an abridgment of Ibn Wahyshe's translation 
dl^e Agriculture of the Nabateans,^ it is said that the Selt requires a hard stony .soil and 
little water, (The country of Bedja would therefore be well fitted for it.) The bread 
made of it is of difficult digestion. 

(S.) The expression of the autlior may likewise mean, that the 

first cultivator make»room for another, who sows in the same spot after him. 

(4.) Djawars or Djawarsh or A grain uii)tnown to me, and, I believe, 

unknown in Egypt. The above cited author says that it requires a well watered soil to 
prosper; and that it is like Dhourra. 

(.’>.)^I find this name spelt Bedjrash, Bahrash, Narash, Bakhrash, Nadjrash. The two 
lirst occur most frequently. 

(6.) The sense of this passage is not clear in my MSS, lil Jb ^ 

^ ajAx. (yAAjq» Ail |».^^1 ^ Aj ^ 

fjM - — ^In another copy 1 find ^ '^l* 

(7.) The Sembad is a stone still used in Egypt byjewellers and goldsmiths to give a 
polish; but it is imported from India and not from Nubia. 

(8.) This ruin of Say 1 have not seen myself, as I could find no boat to carry me over. 
But 1 saw from a distance an ancient castle-like edifice among the palm groves. 

(9.) This corresponds to the country of Mahass. y , v. 

^1 Suk^l A^SUdl ^ Aiy*-« ^ (jcUaxaiilV * 

fl» j cA{3*lS yA 
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(10.) I find this word written Yonso, Benso, Noso. Perhaps Mosho, the frontier 
town of D6ngola, is meant. The extent of the Merysy language is perfectly well indicated 
here. 

(11.) I find it spelt likewise Yaoun (<^>*:»). The description of this counli) agrees 
well with the present state of the country of Doiigola. 

(12.) Taghtit and Nouby are, I believe, different species of the parrot. The term 
Babagh (f^), which I have translated here by parrot, is given to a small green parrot of 
the size of a black-bird. 1 he Sennaar caravans bring them to Cairo. Some of them are 
found at Sennaar, but the greater part come from the neighhonrhood of Sliilluk, on the 
Nil el AbyadKv I never saw any wild parrots in any part o4* Nubia. * 

(13.) I fin^^is written likewise Sendykal and Sefdabkal 

(14.) The Sint is a well known species of Mimosa, very common in Upper b'gvpt ami 
all over The wood Sadj is of a dark brown colour, and very bard. Arllcles of 

furniture a^^inanufactiired from it at Bombay aud Surat, «id are e\|>oi ted to Djidda, 
from* whence they are sent to Cairo. According to Masondy, in bis (joldeii Meadows 
^ large tree, larger tlian tbe palm or the walnut Iree.’’^ 

(15.) The Arabic reads ^ and another copy has: 

which would mean, I have seen mysefi* on several of them very curious signs of 
workmanship. 

(ifi.). Instead of Shenka and Sheiikyr, I find these words also writti ii Sbi ka, Shell? 
and Shenfyr. 

(170 name is written in a different manner, every time that it occurs. Nadlia, 
Kasza, Madha, Badha Sbultens, in the extracts be gi\es 

from Masondy in his Monumenta, has adojited the reading of Nasza, which he calls 
Nazoa. It is no doubt a harbour on* the coast of Abyssinia, or on the qoast betwem 
• Souakin and Dahlak. If on the coast of Abyssinia, the names of Massonab, or as it may 
likewise be written, Masoa or Madyr, in the bay of Ampbilu, two days journey 

south of Massouaii, which, according to Mr. Salt, is a much fretpiented port, are the 
nearest corresponding to it in sound. If, on the contrary, a harbour is meant north of 
Massouaii or Dahlak, it seems, from Ca’pt. Court’s map, that tbe only good harbour on 
that coast is Port Morningtou, of which it is to be regretted tliat we are not ucqiiainteil 
with tbe native name. 

(18.) Tbe Beni Onieya and Koreysh, who fied from Mekka into Abyssinia, are meant 
here. 

(19,) I find this city spelt Maafa, Naka, Yafa *i‘U, wL) ; in Arabic MSS. the 

points over the consonants of proper names arc very often misplaced. I read In re Tufa 
(jUij), b^ause, at one long Jay’s journey from Assouan is a ruined town of that name, 

• Wahyshc says of tbe Sadj, that the colour of the wood approachea to black. It ha» a red bark, with lart;c h aves of 
the me of a shield. Its odour resembles that of the walnut tree. It grows in India. 'J>ie ele phants eat tlie leaves as a 
favourite food. Of the trunk boats arc made by excavating them, and some trees are large enough to contain 50 persons. 
An oil is extracted from the fruit. 
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w iiicli I have meiitipncil in my joiimal. More considerable remains of private habitations 
art^ seen llieni than any where else between the cataracts, and likewise several small 
temples. Descendants of ancient Christian families arc still found here among the tribe 
i)f Kenz, who iidiabit these parts. 

(20.) Of this word are different readings. I find it spelt Nara in two copies, and Zonara in 
one: (from the latter word Sennaar might perhaps be derived.) ^13, 

(2 1 .) These pigeons are called Narein or Ikzein or I prefer the former 

name, as being derived from the name of Nara. 

(22.) The Hekam is a dye wood that comes to Cairo by the way of the Red Sea, from 
India and the Somauly coast. • I believe it to be the logwood. 

(2.).) The Kena plur. Ui') is the cane of which the shafts of lances are made. 

(24.) The Arabic name of is applied to cellars, caverns, grottos, and Subterraneous 

passages, the work of men and not of nature. 

(25.) To place Meroe between the-Nile and the Atbara, where Shendy lies, is totally 
inconsistent with the nature of the ground. For, instead of the fertile island, we find 
tlier(; only a narrow border of cultivated ground, close by the river, while the whole country 
from thence to the Atbara is a desert, barren soil. I believe that the distances given by 
Herodotus will be found to agree very w^l with the position of the island described by 
Sglytii. 

(2(5.) This theory of the rise of the Nile is certainly more natural than the tlreory of 
Herodotus, Strabo, or Diodorus Siculus. The remarkable fact that the Nile rises every 
w here at the same time is universally believed in Egypt, and the first day after the Khamseyin, 
or the 18th — 20th of June is stated all over Egypt as the day of rise. To make exact 
researches on that subject would require several observers stationed in different spots, and 
making their observations on the rise of the river at the same time. I am igno^nt w hether 
the French savans have done it. 

(27.) The explanation which I have given of this passage appears to me the only 
reasonable one, 1 do not find the term of Ras Hofra applied to the Cape of Guardafui 
hy the Arabian geographers, who usually call this promontory Djebel Mandeb. But I 
find in Edrisy a passage that supports my opinion of this cape being designated here by 
the name of Ras Hofra. He says (Geog. Nub. i. 6.) in speaking of the Djebel Mandeb: 
“ on the back of this mountain is a cave, which if once entered, none comes out again, on 
account of some beast that devours him, or on account of pits (Hofer, the plural of Hofra), 
into which he falls.”* 

(28.) Northwards is here rendered by the word Bahry, which is tlie usual wq^ 

applied to the nortli by the Egyptians, who have the Mediterranean or el Bahr always to 

the north. • : . 

f 

.M 
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(129.) The different readings of tliis name are, Souba, Souja, 5 u^). 1 stion-lv 

suspect it to be the same city which is caUed bplow Serfcta, SerUta, Soikva, 
as a copyist might easily make that mistake. 

(oO.) Edrys, in describing Nubia, speaks of a town called (dialoa (s^), \Nhi. h Iu‘ 
places iiiiich farther down the Nile than this Aloa, although I believe that the latter is 
meant. U he point over the c makes the sole difference. 

(fJl.) This I find written Korsa, Kortyna, and K(»roma ^ ha\e 

chosen the latter appellation, because it is an Arabic word, nit'aning “ the geiu'rons,’' an 
epithet that might well be given to the Meroe shepherds. 

(3^2.) This town is likewise spelt Zerla (^j). 1 preler (^j), as similarly corresjmmling 

in sound to Zeyla; and if under the country of Kaneni we must understami here the wlude 
of the middle part of northern Africa, the author is ipule right in stating that tin* nearest 
place to is Zela, (or Zeyla) because; this was no dr)ubt the nearest plae(‘ on the 

caravan road, although it might not be so in a straight diri‘< tiofi. 

(32.) This is likewise spelt VV'audy 

(34.) I find this name written Djezye or llerve Aj^). 

(3.5.) The work of Djaheth alluded to here, is probably his natural history. 

(3(i.) The existence ol these emerald mines has lately been antlnmlicated by an Muropean 
traveller. (V. note 82.) 

(37.) may mean “ this is the tent covering, (u* the tent pol(‘, or tin* panoply, 

of such a man.’’ In one of the MSS. it is written ; whit li w«>nld mi‘an, ** this is 
the wedding of such a one. ’ Hut the allusion to tin* ttmt is preferable, becaust* it was 
therein that the guest was defrauded or ill lreal<*d. 

(38.) 1 am not acquainted with the tree Shohat but I find in the diction.irv 

that it is a kind of yew tree. Wahysiie, in the above cited work, says that it is a fine 
looking tree which grows to a considerable, height, with yellow leaves, shaped like those 
of the apple tree; its wood is of a spotted colour, black and white, of vvhii h the IN isiaiis 
and Arabs formerly made great use. 

(39.) In a small miiieralogical treatise of Tyfashy ((^UuaJI I 

find the TTamest mentioned us a stone>used in polishing sword blades, and other arms, 
and likewise to cut with. It is added, that this stone is prim ipally Ibuml in the valley of 
Szafra, in the fledjaz. 

(40.) Under Ahlylid, I believe the Myrobolaii to be understood, although it is not <|ui((' 
certain whether this is really the tree. Ibn Wahyshe describes four different species of 
it; the Indian, which is divided into two species, the yelh»w and black; and the Kabely, 
#hich is likewise of two sorts, black and white. 

(il.) The Adkher or Azkher or actordim; to Waliyslic, a shriili ■'rowiiifr 

in deserts. It is odoriferous, M’ith a red llower or rose. Its seed is a namitii; and an 
astringent. The plant is not unknown at Cairo. Amongst the eliareoal rolleil np in mats 
which is sent to Cairo from Upj.er Kgypt, where it is collected principally fty the Arabs 
Ababde, who live in the mountains south of Kennc and Kosseir.^sonie branches of this 
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Afiklitr are often iiiel with, and are bought up by the druggists. In Azraky’s history of 
Mekka, I hud that it grows likewise, in the Hcdjaz, and that formerly the Mckkans 
mixed it with the mortar (or to burn the mortar), with which they built their houses and 
and their tombs, or perhaps they burnt the mortar with it. 

(42.) The Shyh is the Artemisia; and is found in most deserts, for I have seen it in 
those of the Faiphrates, of Arabia petraea, of the Hedjaz, of N ubia, and it is likewise found 
in T^ybia. It is one of the lavourite herbs of the camels. In the Syrian deserts it is burnt 
by tlie Arabs, and the alkali procured from it is exported to the Syrian towns, where it 
is used ill the manufacture of soap. 

(4.'3.) The Senna and coloquintida are mentioned in different parts of my journal. 

(44.) El Ban, a species of tamarisk, I believe. Wahyshe says it produces a pulse, the 
shape of which is like that of a lupin, and the bean like a pistaccio nut. It has a* green 
dower. 

(45.) The Failed is a beast of prey, wliich, according to Damyry, in his Zoology, is 
called Heyal el IJeywan and is born of the tiger and the lion. 

Its pioperisity to sleep has become proverbial among the Arabs. I'hc Khalifs of Bagdad 
and the governors of Mekka used it to hunt game.* 

(4(i.) Anak el Ardh a<’t^ording to the same, is an animal smaller than the 

I'ahed, of the size of a small clog. It has a long back. It hunts every thing, even birds. 
It is probably a weazel or a marten. Damyry adds, that it belongs to the species of the 
lion, and that it is likewise called Teffa (^*). 

(47.) At Cairo tlie name of Komary is given to a species of turtle dove, with a ring of 
white or coloured feathers round the neck. They are scarce in Egypt. 

(48.) I do not know what is meant by the Habesh fowl. In Egypt a species of fowl is 
distinguished by the name of Bedja fowl which is somewhat larger than 

other fowls, but is indigenous in the country. 

(4<).) Perhaps the jieople called Nara (v. note 20.) are meant here; or else it is from 
this race of Baza, that the name of the pigeon Bazein derives its origin (v. note 21.) 

(50.) In my journal, in speaking of Souakin, I have mentioned these Hadareb; but, 
according to the manner in which I saw their name spelt then, I wrote them Hadherebe 
and not Hadareb. I have stated that they arc a coiony from Iladhramout, at 
h ast this is universally affirmed by themselves. From what is said here, it should seem 
that they are Bedjas, or at least very ancient settlers in that country. 

(51.) From the manner in which Nadha is mentioned here, with regard to Dahluk, it 
should appear that both places arc distant from each other, and that Nadha, or Madha, or 
Maza, cannot therefore be Massouah. (V, note 17.) 

(52.) It seems that at this time, as at present, people were found among the Djldda 
inhabitants who, spoke Bedja or the Bisharein language. Many Djidda people are 

• I am told tHat when the French were in Egypt, General Kleber recei?ed several Fahed in presents from the chiefs 
of tlie Sennaar caravan. 
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eittblishfpd^eren now at Sooakin, and retuni homo after having made a small fortune with 
ftw' trade in •alares and Soudan merchandise. 

<63.) Instep of ^ «ik& one of Ae copies ha« ilaXs wliicli 

would mean, with a small but well chosen force. i4Xe means the equipment of an army 
or numbers. 

(54.) The Discourse of er Ahbas : has the same signilica- 

tion as and means property bequeathed for pious and benehcent purposes. 1 ! is 

probably a small treatise in which the different decisions which Aly gave on that subject 
have been collected. 

(55.) It should appear therefore that the famous mines of Ollaky contaiu gold dust, 
and no ore. 

(56.) The extracts which Macrizi has here given from Masoudy’s excellent work, called 
Meroudj e’dahab, or the Golden Meadows, are made from different parts of it. The 
great work of that historian, called Akhbar e’Zaman which 1 suspect is 

one of the richest treasures of Arabian literature*, is not extant in Egypt. A Shikli from 
Cairo told me that he had seen above 20 volumes in quarto of in the library of thr 
mosque of St. Sophia at Constantinople. 

(57.) Arteyt, or Arneyb V^O* 

(58.) This does not agree with the statement above, that their colour has a yellow tinge. 
1 believe the colour o| the Bedjas and that of the Ilabcsh people to be much thq, same, 
from the many individuals of the latter whom I have seen at Mekka. The people of tin* 
Amhara province of Abyssinia are certainly less black than the Bedjas. ^ 

(59.) Thus I translate lLi>jS yAAxll The word is still applied in 

Egypt and in the Hedjaz to designate the income of the custom-house. 

(60.) I call the conqueror of Egypt Amr, because his name is thus pronounced by the 
Arabs, and not Amrou, as the Europeans pronounce it. The^ at the end which 

is added to distinguish the name from Omar, is never pronounced. 

(61.) Slinging machines to throw stones, appear to have been used by the 

Arabs in very ancient times. Some time after the death of Mohammed, the rebel Yczyd 
defended himself at Mekka against Ibn Zebeyr with similar machines. (V. Azraky's 
history of Mekka). 

(62.) The different* names recorded in these notices of Nubian kings, are all Greek m 
Christian names.* In an odd volume of Macrizi’s ancient history of Egypt,'* called 
Akhbar Messr fi Ed-daher Elawel chapter of ‘‘ tin- 

titles and surnames given to the kings of different nations," I find it stated, that the iiaim 
of the ancient kings of Nouba was always Kabyl ?n the same manner as Hatty 

wai^ito given to the kings of Abyssinia, Toba to those of the Hcmyar race of 

Vemeta^ &c. &c. This volume of a work of Macrizi’s, which 1 believe is no where found 
coipplete in E^pt, is the more valuable because it is written by the author's own hand, 


• TU cowplits veritmiil etnuift of iMt 50 vohines. 
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\\ith many notes and corrections. It bdongs to the library of Seyd Mahrouky, the first 
merchant of Cairo, who has the finest collection of books in Egypt, and which he is 
coiitiminlly enlarging, although he has given them to a mosque lately built by him. 

(63.) In the history of Bahnase (Oxyrinchus), and that of its valorous defence against 
the Arab conquerors of Egypt, I find it stated, that a large army of Bedjas and Noubas. 
headed by Maksouh, king of Bedja, and Ghalyk, king of Nouba, came to the assistance 
of the Christian chief, Batlos, who was besieged at Bahnase, by the officers of Ainr Ibn 
el Aas. This black army is said to have consisted of 30,000 men. They had with them 
1 ,300 elephants, each bearing upon its back a vaulted house made of leather, in which 10 
men took their post in the battle. In the company of the Bedjas were a race of men of 
gigantic stature, called El Kowad coming from beyond Sonakin. They were 

covered with tiger skins, and in their upper lips copper rings were fixed. The Moslims 
defeated this army. There is a strange mixture of truth and romance in this history, but 
the arrival of the Bedja army is .so well authenticated by a train of witnesses, that little 
doubt can remain of its having really taken place; although the number both of men and 
elephants .seems to be exaggerated. The elephants of southern Nubia are, as far as I 
know, 110 longer used to ride upon. 

(64.) I am unacquainted with the n iiie measure called Kanyr. 

(().5.) Or Balibas — (J**^*) 

(()(),) The text has word 6^1 (Emlak, plural 

of Malaka) is used in Egypt as synonymous with or villages. It is Irkewise 
u.scd as a measure of distance, and the peasants say, ‘*«siicli a place is distant so many 
Emlak from another,” meaning that so many villages intervene between the two points. 
According to the greater or lesser population of the province, the villages are farther from 
or nearer to each other. A Malaka in Upper Egypt may be taken for one hour and a 
half, and in Lower Egypt for one hour. 

(67.) I find this name written in my MSS. Shekende, Sekebde, Tenekde, Sekende, 

(68.) The intendant of his household, or Istedar Syouty, in his description 

of Egypt, called Hossii el Molrddhcra says, in his chapter of the officers 

at court, that the Istedar has under his inspection the houseliold establishment of the 
Sultan of Egypt, in as far as relates to domestic affairs, expenses and dress. He is one 
of the great officers at court. 

(69.) Djanedar (jl*>3L:>) I believe to be a chief of soldiers, from the word Djend, 

(70.) Provincial horsemen, The word or is at present 

applied in Egypt exclusively to a horseman, in opposition to a foot soldier. I do 

not know how far back this use of the word may date, which originally means a soldier 
of any kind, whether cavalry or infantry. 

(71.) KaUat Addo iUXs), or the castle Addo, is no doubt the same mentioned 

• He shows therein the intlnratc knowledge which he ]> 09 sesled of Greek and Uoman history. 
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before, in the description of Nouba, under the name of Addoa, which I believe to be the 
castle of Adde. 

(72.) From this Mosliin name it should seem that the Noiibas had Mo.slims in their 
service ; and it is not surprising that they should go over to the enemy. 

(73.) We have seen above that a giraffa had already betm sent in tribute by tlie Noubas 
to the Kalif el Mohdy. Masoudy, in his chapter on the \egro nations, in the Clolden 
Meadows, says that it was the*custom in the time of the Ahassides. to present them with 
giraffas. Djaheth, in his natural history, called “ The Animals'’ says that the 

Giraffas are no where found in the world, but in the southern Notdni eouiiti v. Tin* 
southern parts of Africa were unknown to the Arabs. 

(74.) The notice of these Arab tribes is interesting, because it shows how this part »>f 
Africa came to be peopled by them, and explains why we find on tin* Nile, in Kordofam 
Darfour, and Borgho, pure Arabian blood. In speaking of the IV djas, the author lias 
already mentioned the tribes of Modher Uabya, and DjeJievne, who int(‘rmi\<-d 

with the Bedjas. ^ Of the Djcheync, some appear to have wainh’ied farther on towards 
Darfour, where I have heard that they are still settled, and of whom 1 have my self se t n 
an individual at Cairo. 1 have stated in my first journal through Nubia, that the few 
inhabitants of the Batn el Hadjar, above the second cataract, trace lln ir origin from tin 
tribe of Koreysh, no doubt descendants of those who were selth’d in the m ighbonrhood 
of Assouan. In the chapter on Upper Egypt, which precedes these notices on Niihia, 
Macrizl states, '' the most numerous and potent tribes of Upper I^gypt wore six: Beni 
Helal, Bily, Djcheyiia, Koresli, Ilowata, and Beni Kalcb. Besides these great tribes, 
many of the Aiizarf alighted in these parts, and many from the tribes of Mezeyiia, Be ni 
Deradj, Beni Keleb, Thaleho, and Djezam.” Almost all these tribes ran still he traced 
in Egypt and its neighbouring country^ Beni llelal have n'tired to Barbary, w here they 
are very powHU'ful ; I do not believe that any of them remain in Egypt at jirescuit.;}; The 
Bily are found in the province of Sherkye in Lower I'^gypt. The Djeheyno are in the same 
province, and some descendants of them have a few poor encampments in the plains ot 
Kous and Goft in Upper Egypt. The Koreysh, as I have said before, are met with in 
Nubia.§ Some of the Beni Kaleb are at present cultivators in several villages in the 
vicinity of Miniet in Upper Egypt. The Mezeyna, a strong tribe of Beni Harb, still 
living in the desert east of Medina, are likewise found in the peninsula of Mount Sinai. 
Several peasant tribes of the Sherkye|| claim descent from the Babya, a tribe lliat 
accompanied Amr Ibn el Aas to Egypt, and had the principal share in the eoiiqnest ot 
the country. And the Beni Kenz, a branch of these Rabya, are still settled above tin* 

♦ Of this voluniinQus work, which is much more interesting tliaii Damyry, I have only the 5tli and 7tli vol. Tli<- 
deMription of the elephant fills almost the whole of one of them. 

t Thus arc called those Arabs who happened to be at Medina and its ncighbourliood, when Mohaniincd fled thilhi i 

fioni Mekka. 

J Although several villages exist that have taken from them tlie name of Helalye. 

$ And some of them in the Sherkye of Lower Egypt, and in tlie desert of Mount Sinai. 

II About the villages of Gorcyn and El Wady. 


3q2 
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cataract of Assouan, forming part of the nation commonly called Ber^bera in Egypt, a 
name which, as 1 have stated in my joumah is given to them by the Egyptians only, and 
is not their own.**^ The history of the emigration of the Arab tribes into Mesopotamia, 
Syria, Egypt, Barbary, and Soudan, would throw great light upon the race of these 
nations, and in Egypt in particular, wc should find that the Ethiopian blood is not the 
aboriginal of the nation, as some ingenious authors have asserted. From Syout to 
Assouan the country is exclusively inhabited by Arab tribes ; on the west bank as high 
up as Cfrment, and on the east side as high as Kenne, live peasant tribes who state their 
origin to be from Barbary Bedouins ; farther south, tribes from Arabia are found, as the 
Hainede, Djaafere, Rowadjah, and others. 

( 75 .) 1 believe the town of Souba to be here meant, (v. note 29.) of which Selyin el 
Assouany speaks, as being the capital of Aloa. In my manuscript of Masoudy, which I 
4iavc compared, the name of this town is spelt Serfeta. The MSS. of Macrizi call it 
Serketa, Serkya, and another MS. of Masoudy, belonging to the library of the mosque of 
Mohanied Beg at Cairo, has not accentuated the word at all. 

(76.) Tl>e Merysan wind is still well known in Egypt. The name is applied to chilly, 
violent south winds, which take place in Egypt in the month of Touba, or January; and 
which in Lower Egypt are often followed or preceded by showers. The south winds 
prevailing from March to June are called simply southerly winds ^*J)$ and the 

name of Merysan wind is exclusively given to those of Touba, which arc always cold, 
and are much disliked by the people of Cairo.f 

(77.) It is probable that the Beni Kenz then first entered Nubia, where they have 
closely intermixed with the inhabitants, and adopted their Merysan language. I have 
stated in my journal, that the Kenz of Nubia still assert their origin to be from Arabia, 
although tew, if any of them, are acquainted with their history. Here it appears therefore 
that they belong to the Rabya. 

I find in Macrizi’s history, called el Selouk,J ad annum 569, and in a short note of 
Macrizi's treatise of the Kalifs who performed the pilgrimage (iXXiLl 

that in the year 568-69, A. H. Shams eddyn Torn an Shah, a brother 
of Salah eddyn, made an incursion into Nubia from Yemen. 


♦ Of tUe Beni Djozam, some encampments likeMvIse remain in Darfour, if the authority of an Egyptian trader may be 
taken, who told me that be had there known some of them. The tribes of the Ababde and Bisharcin at present people 
the great desert of Bedja, according to the limits which are given to that country by Macrizi, but which appear to have 
been much circumscribed by the present inhabitants (v. my notices on Bedja) ; these two tribes are no doubt a mixture 
of Arab and native Bedja blood. The Ababde however prklc themselves in a pure pedigree, and assert tlieir descent to 
be from an Arabian tribe. 

f Tliere is a small village in Upper Egypt, to the south of the site of Tlicbcs, and about half an hour north of Orroent 
(Tlermontis) which still bears the name of Mcrys. Macrizi, In speaking of el Aksar (called by us Luxor, on the east side 
of 'ITiebes) says that the inhabitants are reported to be of Mer^s origin. 

t Macrizi, in the above cited work, cl Scluuk (which is one of the best histories of Egypt, from the time of Salah 
cddjyu) speaks likewise shortly of this invasion of Melek el Aadel, and says that Kenz el Douia joined the army sent 
against the Nubians in 568, which readied and plundered Ddngola, where the house of the king was the only one built 
of Slone, the rest being mere huts. 
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* 5 *^^ 4X^*1 L« tj-.l3l 

cXac:‘ Ui jljfcl 
^(Xx.^ aIoa^mJ) L#3 

The secoud line, literally translated, is “ People they are w ho go to Tehama, when 
dishonour (or ignominy) goes to Nedjed.” That is to say, they retire to the side opposite 
to dishonour. Nedjed receives its iiaiiie from being an elevated eountry, in opposition 
to Tahaina, the sea-coast of Yemen and Hedjaz. In translating it in this manner, 1 am 
warranted by a verse ot Abou Temama el Tay, in wliieli he says. 

You have turned to Nedjed after your mansion was in Tehama. 

^ ^ 4X^1 ^ ♦ 

O tears ! help me against the inhabitants of Nedjed. 

(78.) The author of those verses, which convey the highest praise that can be given 
to an Arab, is probably the same Ibn Zebeyr who is known as the author of a iiistory of 
Assouan. 

(79.) I suppose this attack to be that mentioned by the Egyptian historians, to have 
taken place in the time of the before-mentioned Salah Eddyn ; of wliich 1 however know 
no more particulars, than that during his reign the king of Nouba fell upon Assouan. 

(80.) The Arab tribe of llowara occupy all the villages on both sides of the 

Nile from near Siout up to Farshioiit and Haou on the west, and to near Kenne on the 
east; at least the principal and most wealthy peasants of these villages belong to that 
tribe. Until the time of Mohammed Aly they were very powerful, and a branch of them, 
the Oulad Yahya (^5^ setth^^l on the cast banks from lladjoura to Kenne, (com- 

prising the large villages of Salniyc, Kaszer e’Seyad, Faouii, and Disher,) were very 
conspicuous for their rebellious behaviour. The province of the llowara is of all Egypt 
the richest in horses, and the best breed of Egyptian horses is reared there. Every 
wealthy peasant kept his horse, and a large corps of cavalry could thus be colleclei! at a 
moment’s notice.* The llamam, the principal family of the llowara, had within the last 
century assumed the whole government of Upper F-gypt, south of Siout, and the Maine- 
louks had been obliged to cede it to them by treaty. Their government was cwtainly 
more just than that of the Osmanlis, and although Manielouks, far from being entitle<l to 
praise. The soil was moderately taxed ; one F'edhaii at Esne, which now pays fourteen 
Patacks to Mohammed Aly, then paid only two Patacks ; but extortions were practi.sed 
upon all merchants, especially at Kenne, and Farsliiout, and (Jirge ; and the nunterous 
relations of the Hamam governed in their own districts with great oppression and 
pride. None had more to suffer from the llowara than the Copts. Such of these peoph‘ 

• Their province is at the same time one of the most populous and will coltirateU ; from the hill of the small town of 
Tahla I counted thirty-five villages within reach of the eye. 
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as were not in the service of the Shikhs Hamam, as financiers or writers, but who ar€ 
employed, as many of them still are, in agriculture or in crafts, especially weaving, were 
so much exposed to the extortions of the Hamams and the Howara in general, who 
appear to have been very fanatic, that they found no other means for insuring repose and 
protection than by oifering themselves in slavery to their oppressors. It thus happened 
that in every village of southern Egypt, where Copts were settled, the latter chose one of the 
Howara Shikhs as his master; wliom he called my Bedouin,’’ (^ 3*^)9 and was called 
by the Shikh “ my Christian,” He became now like a member of his 

master’s family ; if he was poor, the latter sent to his house provisions of corn and butter, 
and gave him a dress every year; but in return, he was obliged to be constantly attending 
to his master’s orders ; assisting him in his field labours, doing all kind of work for him, 
and accompanying him on an ass like a servant, whenever the Shikh rode out to meet his 
^quals or superiors. If the Copt happened to be in good circumstances, he was obliged 
to make occasional presents to liis master, who exempted him on that account from hard 
work, and protected him from the oppresMons of any other Shikh. If the daughter of the 
serf was to be married, the master entered her house on the wedding-night ; and put an 
iron chain round her ankles, which he secured with a padlock, and the bridegroom was 
obliged to make him a present in order to have the padlock opened, and the girl restored 
to liberty. The possession of these Christians was transmitted by the Shikhs to their 
descendants, who seldom parted with them, unless they were themselves reduced to 
poverty, when they sometimes sold them to the protection of other Shikhs. In 1812 , a 
Christain family residing on the east bank, opposite to Siout, was thus sold for two 
Erdeybs of corn. I am ignorant of the exact time in which this custom took its origin, 
but I believe it has subsisted only since the establishment of the Hamam. It is still in 
usage in Upper Egypt, in many parts of the open country, and especially in the most 
southern district, where the peasants, although quite in subjection to the Pasha, are left 
in their own villages to act at pleasure, the government caring little for the impositions 
practised by the village Shikh upon poor individuals, provided the land-tax be regularly 
paid. During my stay at Esne, I was well acquainted with several Christians who were 
thus the hereditary slaves or servants of great Shikhs, and I have myself assisted at the 
ceremony of tying the chain at the wedding. The Hamams were not quiet possessors of 
Upper Egypt even after the Mamelouks had made peace with them. They were exposed 
on the northern side to continual attacks from the Libyan Bedouin tribes of Tarhouni, 
Amaym, Djahame, Rabaya, and others, who dwell in the desert west of Siout, and in the 
plain towards Beni Ady, and many accounts of battles fought between them and the 
Howara are still related. On the south, the tribe of Kaszas ((jcUai?) who people the 
country on the west banks from Thebes to near Esne, and to whom belong the inhabitants 
of Gourne, Orment, and Reheygat (all celebrated for their bold plundering enterprises) 
were their determined enemies ; although both these and the Howara report that they 
have the same origin from Barbary. When, after Aly Beg, the Mamelouk power had 
increased in Egypt, the Hamams were attacked by them, and defeated in several bloody 
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encounters, and the chief Ilamam being wounded, fled to Esne, where he died, lie was 
buried at Nagady opposite Kous, The treasure, in cash, which he had accumulated was 
111 vain searched for; his people put, to the torture, confessed that he had buried it in tlu‘ 
mountains behind Haou ; but nothing could be found, although to this day inaiiv a ruined 
peasant or pedlar, or necromancer, wanders in that direction in the hopes of binding it. 
The power of the Hamains was thus destroyed, but that of the llowara remained, and 
the Mamelouk Begs, though often at war with them, could never break their strength. 
A part of them, the Oulad Vahya, for instance, were often entirely independent, and the 
village Shikhs themselves received the land-tax from the peasants.* When Mohammed 
Aly had succeeded in driving away the Mamelouks, he was several years before he could 
reduce the Howara. His governors in Upper Egypt, Abdim Beg, Saleh Aga, llassan 
Pasha, sacked many of their villages, but it was his own son, Ibrahim Pasha, who firmly 
settled his authority by acts of great rigour and severity, having killeil by the sword or i\i^ 
executioner at least 2000 Howara. He changed the Shikhs of villages, in the same 
manner as the Wahabi chief had changed the Shikhs of the Arabian tribes; he disunited 
the villages among themselves, and punished with celerity and without any mercy all those 
who opposed the smallest obstacles to his authority. The last village sacked by Ibrahim 
Pasha in Upper Egypt w'as Orment, the chief place of the Kaszas, w'ho had withhold 
their tribute. In the autumn of IBIS, he fell by night upon that village, killed about 
thirty of the principal people, and plundered all. Since that time Upper Egypt is com- 
pletHy* reduced to submission. The Howara have now been obliged to abandon their 
horses, none but the Shikhs of villages dare keep any, and their dreaded cavalry is thus 
completely reduced. The descendants of Hamum, the chief, still remain ; 1 knew a 
nephew of his at Farshioul and another at Esne; the latter had several Christians belong- 
ing to his family as serfs. ^ 

(81.) This city of Belak no longer remains. In the direction in which it is placeil 
are several islands, upon which, looking from the shore, 1 saw several ruined buildings. It 
might be supposed that Belak was upon the Island of Phihe, but in that case there is no 
place, one mile in advance of Pliilae, where we can place El Kaszer ; and the latter name 
seems strongly to indicate that magnificent and ancient buildings stood there. Luxor, or 
El Akszar at Thebes, derives its name from the same circumstance. 

(82.) The Moggrebyn traveller, Batouta, crossed this desert repeatedly. The relation he 
gives of it, when he passed it the first time, in 725 A. H. is the following : He embarked 
on the Nile at Cairo and ascended the river as far a.s Edfoii. From thence he went to tlu* 
village of Adjcrna el Fil (>^1 »"«* to the village lil Atoatiy From 

• In every part of the province of the Howara the land was asscssctl not by the Fodhun or aerr, as it is now ; hm 
every district hact to pay an annual round sum, and the Shikhs of villagt s were at liberty to partition it out according to 
their own pleasure, by which they accumulated great wealth. The Howara Shikhs were renowned for their hospitnliiy. 
I alighted one night in the house of one of them in a village near the site of Abydus, where 1 found upwards of sixly 
people sitting down to supper in the court-yard of the house. 

t f slept in a village called Adoanc «>» 

is inhabited at present by the Aboudye, a branch of the great Ababdc tribe ; from thence a road of seven days leads lo 
Kosseir. 
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the latter village he set out on his ^roliglf H« travelled vridt Arabs 

of the tribe of Dogheim for dtjrs^l&ver barNnl'^ mountains^^ In 

one of their stations they alighted at Henteytry where the tom^ Ae Baint Aby 

elHassaael Shadely(^UJ1 is shown.* He then came to Aizab. The people 

of Aizab are Bedjas, of a black colour. They never let their daughters partake in the iidie* 
ritance. Two-thirds of the revenue of Aizab bdongs to the King of the Bedjas^ called 
£1 Hadraby, and one-third goes to the Sultan of Egypt. The voyage to Djidda could not 
take place on account of disturbances that had broken out between the Bedjas and people 
of Bomou.t and he was obliged to re^ross the desert to Egypt.’* This is all that I find 
of this road, in an abridgment which I possess of the great work ; and of whichi^^as 1 
believe it is not kno^ in Europe, I shall give some further notices here. 

Ibn Batouta is perhaps the greatest land traveller who ever wrote his tl W Wl * When 1 
^rst rapidly ran over his book, I took him for no better than Damberger the pseudo 
African traveller; buf a more careful perusal has convinced me that he had really been in 
the places and seen what he describes. His name was Aby Abdallah Mohammed Ibn 
Abdallah el Lowaty el Tancyy, sumamed Ibn Batouta. He was born at Tangier in 
Barbary, from which place he derives the name of Tandjy. ^1 

(jf ^ He published his travels after the year 

755 , A. H. They consist of a large quarto volume, which is so scarce in Egypt> that I 
never saw it; but I know that a copy exists at Cairo, though I was not able to discover 
who was the owner. A small abridgment in quarto is more common, and of that *1 have 
two copies.;}: I shall give here a rapid sketch of his travels, which lasted for thirty years. 
Being a learned man he found every where a polite and generous reception from Moslim 
chiefs and kings, and he lived as a true derwish, sometimes in great affluence and some- 
times in poverty. 

He left Tanja in 7 ^ 5 , A. H., and went by Algiers, Tunis, Tripoly, and from thence by 
sea, to Alexandria and Cairo. From thence he proceeded to Upper Egypt and Aizab, 
with the intention of going to Mekka, but as we have seen before, he was obliged to 
return to Cairo. Without stopping long at Cairo he set out for Syria. In 726 he visited 
Jerusalem, Akka, Tripoly, Homs; Aleppo, Antioch, the (fortresses of the Ismaylis, Balbek, 
and Damascus. From thence he started with the jpilgrim caravan to Mekka, where he 
performed his first pilgrimage. He returned with the Hadj to Medina, from w'hence he 
travelled across the Nedjed to Meshed Aly, and Bassora. After an excursion to Shiraz 
and Ispahan he came back to Koufa, and went by Kerbela to Bagdad. From heiice he 
visited Tebryz, and by way of Mosul agqp returned to Bagdad, fromAvhence he went 
with the Hadj caravan across thb Arabian desert a 8|^ond time to Mekka^h 

* This litlietotiib MatlOMd in my second Journal through Nubia, page 418. 
t Who, it seaaii^'Us^'Idbk that as the Negro pilgrims pais now 1^ Sonakin. 

X There are two abrtdgiheats of these tiavels, one by Ibn Pjeay el Kelby (cg^l 

athaliabelBeylouny ^^J^l^^thelitterl poiiesa. * * ^ ^ 
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l.e remained for one year. He then embarked at Djidda for Yemen, lonched al .Souakin. 
^vh,cll was then under tl.e command of ll.e Sl.erif Zeyd Ibn Aby x\ema, whose fall.er was 
Shonf ot Mekka. He touched at all the sea ports of Yemen, as far as Aih u. I'lom* 
thence he visited Zeyla on the African coast, the capital, he sa^s, of lhi‘ Barhara, a’ Ne^n o 
nation, turned Mosliin, of the sect of the Shafey, Yvhose territory t Mends from ZeNla Inno 
months journey as far as Mokdosho * The greater part of the inhabilants of Zesla are 
liowatid (or sectaries of Aly). He then travelled lifteen da>s l,y sea lt» Moktloslns llu n 
to Mombaza, ah island thus called; to Kilo, yv here he f.mnd the N\hole coiuA peopKA with 
the Zeiidj nation, and tivery where IVIoslims mixed with pagans. I’lom llu nee he crossed 
ovei to 1 hatui outlie south coast ot Yemen, sixteen da\s jonrm v hs laiul from lladra- 
niout, and one month to Aden, which was a harhonr trading with Imlla. Half a das’s 
jouiney troin thence is the town ot Ahkak, the ancient ri'side'iici' of the Irihi* Aad. f rom 
thence he coasted the shore to the chief city of Oman, callevl Ne/oa. lit* tht n nossid 
over to the Persian coast, visited lloruuiz, Khoristan, lair, Djenhhal, Sr;-.f tor Ki \s\ 
Bahreyii, and l‘d llussa. I’rom Hassa he went with tlu' Hadj caravan in 7‘k‘l to Mekka. 
performed his pilgrimage, and hy way of Aidah and the desert again visited Kgypt and 
Cairo. He then proceeded to Syria, and trom thence into Anatolia, vv hieli eoimtrv In* 
vi.sited in all directions. Taking his road hy the lllack Sea, In* i nien'd tin* north ol 
Persia, Khovvarezem, and Bokhara. He visited Samarkand, M\*nnah. Baikh, llmat, I'd 
Djam, Tons, Sarkhas, and Nvsahour. Prom Nysahour In* erossed over the snowy 
moinitains called Ilindvvak.sh and Bisha>y, to ih rden. to (<ha/na, and Kahonl ; tin ii to 
t!ie mountains of Shishghar, and across a desert of liftcdi days jonun y to the Paiidjah, or 
live waters. He continued his road to Sehoustaii, and ladioa on tin* rivi r; went to 
Bekar, Andjcd, and Miilseii; from thciicc forty days jonrm y to l)(*hly hy tin* road of 
Abou Hour, Serseta, Ilasky and jSIascjyiidahail. Hi* arrivid at Dehiv in IfO, and re- 
mained there a while. From thence he joined an embassy to China, but was altervv arils 
separated from it. He travelled fiuiii Dehly to JKane, Koul (near tin* town ol Djehilv) 
to Youhponr, Kanondj, Merona, Kalyour, Bcroiiii, Kadjonra, Tabar (which is tvve*nlv-loni 
days journey from Dehly) Dovvletabad, Nezerabad, and Saglier; then oil the river ol 
Saglier, to Coinbabe, near the sea, and to Kawa, Here they embarked. Having passed 
at sea the island of Byram, the city of Konka, the island ol Samlaboiir, and tin; city ol 
llanoud, he arrived at Malebar. In that country he visited Manj(.*ronn, Heylv, Darkoima, 
and Calicut. From thence he visited the islunds called Zobyt el Mahal (‘JO(K) small 
islands— no doubt the Maldivi;s), where he met with curious adventures, and man icd in 
a Moslim family. The chiefs and kings of Malebar had been partieularly gem ions 
tow'ards him. He now set out for China. He landed at Sylan, wlnae tin* Djebel 

• Mr. Scotzcii, in a treatise on the Berber natidii, inserlctl in the Mines cle TOrient, sayt that Batoula states the in- 
habitant.*) of Mokdosho to be Berbers. He calls them, it is true, of the nation of Barbara, but it reiuuias to be provcif 
wbether the northern Berbers have any thing in corumon with these Barbaras, or with the Berabera above the cataract 
of Syene, whom Mr. Scetzen likewise affiliates with the Jk rhen of Libya. .1 am ignorant wl.etlicr Mr. Sc*ctzeii was in 
possession of the great work of Batonta, or merely of tJie abridgment. 

3R 
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Screndyb is, and where he visited Kankar, the residence of the king of Sylan, as well as 
the towns of Columbo and Batala. From hence he sailed for the counti^ of Mabar, 
where he reached the king’s residence at Matrat. He now found himself obliged by 
wayward circumstances, to return to Kolam in Malebar, and to Calicut. He again started 
from thence by sou to Bendjala, where he alighted in the town of Sedka. Fakker eddyn 
was Sultan of Bendjala. He made from thence a long excursion to the mountains of 
Kaniero, which join the mountains of Tibt. He reached the town of Habnak, situated 
on the river Azrak, which flows down from the mountains of Kamero towards Bendjala; 
passed the town of Seter kawau, from whence he travelled to the country of Bef hankar, 
on the sea shore, where he embarked for the Jawa (or Malay) country, on his way to 
China, lie reached the island of Jawa, passed by the town of Meldjaza, the harbour of 
Kakouly, and from thence had a thirty-four days voyage to the sea of Kahistj^-where calms 
reign. He then touched at the town of Toualysy, and from thence sailed twenty-seven 
days to the first town of China, called Kaoupoazyne. Wishing to see the interior of the 
t:ountry he travelled to the province of Kylan, upon a river, lie visited the large town of 
Zeytoun, where the great river Ab-hya empties itself into the sea, and the cities of 
Kondjonfor and Khousa, from whence he went back to Zeytoun. He found in almost 
c very town of China, Moslims who received him with hospitality. From China he 
returned back to Java, Kolam, and Calicut; from thence to Yemen, to Maskat, Hormus, 
Khoristan, Shiraz, Ispahan, Bassora, and Bagdad, where he arrived in 748, He joined 
here a caravan going to Damascus, which passed by Anak and Tedmor, and from 
Damascus he returned to Cairo. In order to perform one more pilgrimage, he set out to 
Mekka by way of Upper Egypt and the desert to Aizab, and in 749 he was present* at the 
Hadj of Arafat; he then visited Medina, and returned from thence by Cairo and Alex- 
andria to Barbary, and his native town of Tanja. After a short excursion into Spain, 
where he visited Djebel Tarek (Gibraltar), Malaga, and Garnata, he recrossed the sea 
into the dominions of Morocco, and visited the capital, and Sedjelinessa. The vicinity 
of the Soudan kingdom now tempted this indefatigable traveller. In 7^3 he crossed the 
desert with the slave traders to Theghary, twenty-five days journey from Sedjelmessa, a 
village, the houses of which are built of salt stone, and are covered with camel skins; it is 
without any trees, in a sandy plain, and inhabited by slaves who dig up the salt in the 
neighbourhood, and sell it to the people of Soudan. From thence there was a Waterless 
road of ten days journey to a station where caravans alight and repose for three days, 
called Tashala. Farther on he crossed a sandy glittering plain, without water, or birds, 
or trees, but composed entirely of sand, lAich the wind moves, and where no footsteps 
remain. This desert is also ten days across, after which he reached Abou Laten, the first 
place of Soudan. Here are a few date trees, and water melons ; the people dress in 
clothes brought to them from Egypt; most of them are traders. Their women are beau- 
tiful, and are more honoured than the men, who are not jealous of them. They count the 
lineage from the uncle, and not from the father; the son of the sister inherits to the ex- 
clusion of the true son; a custom, says Batouta, which he saw no where else except 
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among the pagan Hindoos of Malebar. These Negroes are MosUms. From Abgu 
Laten he travelled to Maly. The roadjis full of large trees, a single one of which alVc^nls 
shade for a whole caravan. In the (hollow) trunk of one of these trees the traveller saw 
a weaver working at his loom. Among them are the trees Istaset, the interior of which 
is filled with water, and affords drink to the passengers. In other trees live ber.*i, and they 
are full of honey. Gourds grow here to a very large size. They cut them in tw’o, and 
thus make two large bow'ls out of one gourd. Almost all their vessels are of gourds, 
len days from Abou*Laten, he passed the city of Zaghary an extensive phn*e 

inhabited by Negro traders, and some white people of the heretic creed of Hyudha. 
Leaving this,* he came to a very large river, which is the Nile. Here is the village of 
Kar Sendjou, from whence the Nile hows down to Kabera, and from thence to Zaghu 
(itflj), the inhtbitants of which are Moslims of old, and strong in their faith. From 
Zagha the Nile flows down to Tiinbuctou, then to Kiiku, to Mouly, the last |>lace of the 
country of Maly, to Bowy, which is one of the largest cities of Soudan, and the Sultan 
oiie of the most powerful of that country; no white man enters it, for he would be killed 
before his arrival. From thence the Nile descends into the country of Nouba, where the 
people are Christians, and passes by Dongola, the largest town of Nouba, the king of 
which is at present called Ibn Kenz eddyn, who turned Moslini in the time of FI Mi hrk 
el Naszer (of Egypt). From thence the Nile Hows down to the cataract. From Kar- 
sendjou (or Karsendjer) the traveller proceeded to the river called Sansera about 

ten miles from Maly, and then entered Maly, where he remaineil two months, and 
received presents from the Sultan, Mousy Soleyinan, an avaricious but very just king. 
The w'omen in this country never cover their nakcdnes.s until after marriage. In 7*V1> he 
left Maly, and came to a branch or canal of the Nile, where he saw a great number of 
hippopotami, and from whence, aftei^inany days, he reached Tiinbuctou. *Most of its 
inhabitants are traders; it is a town of the kingdom of Maly, and a black governor, 
named by the Sultan of Maly, resides there. He then proceeded to Kuku, a large city, 
one of the finest in Soudan. Here as well as in Maly they u.se shells as currency. I’roni 
Kuku he reached the town of Bedamma, the inhabitants of which are the guardians of tin; 
caravans; their women are beautiful. Farther, he arrived at the town of Nekda, built of 
red stones. The water (with which it is supplied) runs over copper mines, and assumes 
a red colour, whence it is called Bahr-el-Ahmar. The jieoplc have no einploymeiil 
excepting trade and the copper mines on the outside of Nekda (or Tekda), where slaves 
work. The copper is melted into long pieces, which are carried to the pagan Negroes 
for gale, and to other places. The Sultan of iTekda was of the Berber nation. From 
heifce the traveller returned in 754 to Barbary. He passed the district of Hekar of the 
Berbers, Sedjelmessa, and arrived at Faz, where his travels are concluded. 

This slight sketch is sufficient to show the importance of the travels of Ibn Batouta, 
and to warrant the opinion, that he was the greatest known traveller of any age, as far at 

* It U not wid at what distance, 
dR2 
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least, as relates to the quantity of ground travelled over. The information contained in 
his complete work, regarding the north of Persia^ India, China, and the interior of Africa, 
must be invaluable, and as he saw more of Afnca than most travellers, I thought it not 
irrelevant to give the reader the result of my examination of his abridged work. . 


Die desert (tlie notice of which by Ibn llatouta gave rise to my digression upon his 
travels in general) was visited in the autumn of 1*816, by Mr. Cailleau, a rrenchman, sent 
by Mohanimod Aly Pasha to discover the renowned emerald mines in these mountains. 
His journi'y was facilitated by all the means which the government of Egypt can afford, 
and was succe ssful. He returned in January, 1817, to Cairo, and his discoveries are 
veiy iiiteresling. 

Ho set out fiom Uedesia, a small village nearly opposite l^dfou in IJjiper Egypt. He 
found a w ell defined road eastw ards. At the end of one day’s journey was a w ell, and 
anotlna* at two days journey. On the second day two different roads branched oft* 
towards Kosseir. .At every ciglit or nine hours, from Redesia on the Nile, he met with 
tlie ruins of s(jnare massive buildings (not near the wells), as if of fortilied stations; and 
the road appeared in many parts ancient, and the labour of men. On the second day he 
found on the road an ancient teniphi, cut out of the sand-rock, like those of Nubia, with 
four pillars in the interior of the cave, and two before it, having on both sides of the 
principal room a small apartment, and three colossal figures on the back wall of the cave, 
thus exactly resembling the (ixcavateil temple at Derr. The walls were all covered witli 
hieroglypliicii and iigures in beautiful colours,* as line, the traveller says, as lliose of the 
tombs of the Kings of Thebes. Several Cj reck inscriptions were engraved on the walls 
ol tiu' cave, which he did not copy.* Beyond this temple (near whicli no water is found), 
he saw* ill continning his route along the road, on various parts of the mountain, tablets of 
Ideroglypliics and ligures cut out of the granite rock; and on the third day after his 
departure from the Nile, he fell in with a great ancient road running from north to south, 
riie road is broad, and evidently a work of great labour. The Arabs told him that 
several ancient buildings were found on thatroad farllier south, but the traveller could not 
go in (piest of antiquities, as he was sent in search of emeralds. He therefore crossed 
that road, and travelled over the mountains eastward until he met with the emerald mines, 
at the distance of seven days journey %>ni Edfou, as many from Kous, and four days 
south ot Kosseir. They are situated in a narrow valley composed of gi anitc rocks. Along 
the mountain on both sides runs a horizontal stratum of mica, into w hich pits have been 
dug. Some of the pits, following this layer of mica in an oblique direction into the 
interior of the mountain, arc four or five hundred feet in depth. The layer of mica being 

* I have mentioned this temple and road from hearsay in my second journal. 
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only from three to four feet in breadth, the alleys formed in the mountain are of no 
greater lieight, and wlieiiever the mica layer increases in height, the roof (d die passagt' 
is supported by wooden beams. In the interior of the pits, Mr. C. found a few specimens 
of emerald, of which I have seen a small piece about eight lines in length and live in 
^breadth; a six-sided crystal, broken on both ends, its colour tine, but not clear. A better 
s[)ecimen is said to be in possession of the Pasha. When three years ago the Paslia’s 
mineralogist worked in these iiiountains to find enu'ralds (as 1 have said in my jourind) 
bis party liad likewise come to thes(! mines, and made some slight excavations. 'The road 
leading to the mines, to wliieli tlie Ababde lledoulus apply the iiaim* of /aboura, is < ut 
through the rock with great labour. Clos** to the pits, of whieh there an- about (i(K 
basins or tanks have been fornu'd in the gianil(* rock to receive the rain water. Mr. i . 
found most of them tilled with water. Sorm* ruins of stone habitations stand in tb< 
valley. The nearest source of water is about live miles distant; it is v<‘i\ <-opioiis, and 
much resorted to by the liedouins. About six hours distant, there is said to In* another 
eollection of similar pits with ruim'd buildings, where drawings (jf figures, ike. are seen, 
but these the traveller did not visit. In descending Irom the emerald mines to the sea. 
wbicli is about inglil boms distant, a broad sandy shore is s(M*n, with a small tlal island in 
the vi(‘inily. Tlie Paslia infornual Mr. C. that it appears from the public registers that 
these mines were still worked in the 17th century. In proct‘eding Irom the mines laithei 
south, the traveller met at two days journey Irom llieiiee, at a quarter of an lioui distant 
from the sea .shore, a mountain eullicdy eoniposed ol sulphur, ol whi( h lu’ brought awa> 
specimeu.s. Thi.s mountain is wi ll known in l^pper blgypt. for wlienever the Mainehmks 
were cut oil’ from Cairo, tlu^y proeured from ihene,* the sulphur m‘eessary to make gun- 
powder. The whole neighbourhood of this sulphur momitaiii is volraiile, and the sulplim 
itself is closely mlxe<l with pir/z(dana e:frth. 

Oil the whole road travelled by Mr. C. acacia wood grows in great plenty; llm tre.- 
Allobe, orwhieb 1 have spoken in my Sliendy journal, is likewise met witli. J be Arabs 
eall it the date of the desert. \ iimm*diately iee(»gmst‘d the Irmt, of winch Mr. C. 
biAught back some specimens. (Perhaps it may be the l.abakli ol the Arabs, or the 
Person of the ancients.) 

].ittle doubt can remain dial the route wliidi lues tliiis been traced was the t;reat roa.l 
tioni Coptos to IJerenice, or tVoin llu nce pcrba|.s to Aidab. 'I'be Arabs told the travell. i 
that in continuing on the road wl.icl. lie i rossed, a large temple was K, be seen with 
several columns, situated a few days to the east of Assouan.* 

(83.) Sherif Edrys iU the <Jcog. Nub. says tl^t eight Dinars were taken at Aizab from 


. M, C is won to wt out upon . second cspcditlon. to diwo,er tl.e Rold mines, and .Uhough Iw ca«-s much Ic. for 

•Mr. Ulssoonwseiuut ^ Lmms well Iw-inea tliscml'' of Ilauy.yet he intiMHU to examihc: 

Keography and desert between ibe Nile and tl,e lu'fl Sea, as far a. about eight or ten days to the south 

■■ v.“1"Cp«L. «h« is sroutlv inUTCtod in the search uflcr gold and jewel,, ha, don. erery dung tu facdUate 


geograpny auu ,u . south 

Ko“cfr "mrl. «■'.«. » 8-".V in— S'*'" 
and ensure his jounury, from which much interesting matter ...ay be expected. 
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each pilgrim, in the short notice he h^s of that town, he adds that from Aizab to Djidda, 
the sea is crossed in one day and a night The pilgrims coming from Aizab to Djidda 
had in former times to pay likewise at the latter place, a heavy personal duty, which was 
abolished in 5TZ, A. H. by Salah eddyn, (v. Asamy’s History of Mekka.) 

(84.) Dainyry in his Zoology above cited, says of the Kersh (u^) that it is a large fish ^ 
found ill the Red Sea, of a round shape. It swims like lightning, and sometimes impedes 
the ship’s course, overturns boats, and breaks them.* 

• Wis fish is called in Italian, “ Vttcc Cawe.” A. S. 
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A RECAPITULA1I0N OF THE CHRONOLOGICAL DATES CONTAIN KD 
IN THESE NOTICES ON NUBIA AND BEDJA. 


A.H. 

^20. The Bedjas and Noiibas send an army in aid of the besieged Greeks at Bahnasa. 

21. Aby Sarh, a commander of Anir Ibn el Aas, invades Nouba. 

31. Aby Sarh makes a second expedition against Nonba, besieges Dongola. and obliges 
the king of Nouba to pay a tribute in slaves. 

2 If). Ibn Djaham, a commander of the Khalif Mainonn, renders the Bedjas tributary. 

Under Mo tasem, the successor of Mamoun, Zakaria the king of the Nouba and 
his son Feyraky, conlirin the tribute. 

241. El Koniy defeats the Bedjas, whose chief repairs to Bagdad to sue for peace. 

235. El Amry, with the Arab tribes of Rabya and Djeheyne, takes possession of ihe gold 
mines in the Bedja country. 

332. The tribe of Rabya continues in possession of these mines. 

345. Ibriin is taken, and the King of Nouba repulsed by the otlicer of Akshedy, Sultan 

of Egypt. 

453. The pilgrim route is opened from Upper h^gypt through the desert to Aidab. 

5fi8. Salah eddyn sends an army against the Noubas, who liad ruined Elephantine and 
Assouan. 

5()9. A brother of Salah eddyn makes an incursion into Nouba from Yemen. 

570. The army of Salah eddyn defeats Kenz el Dow hi, the rebel of As.Houun. 

(i 60 . The pilgrim route through Bedja is discontinued. 

(i74. Sultan Dhaher Bybars of Egypt sends an army into the Nouba country; tin* 
churches are ruined; part of the country is annexed to l^gypt, and the Nonba an* 
obliged to pay a capitation. 

684. and 688. The army of Sultan Seyf eddyn Kclaoun over-runs the country of Nouba, 
as far as eighteen days journey higher up than Dongola. 

760. Aidab is abandoned as a sea port of Indian merchimdise.s. 

790. The Beni Kenz take Assouan. 

799. The Osman Emperor Selym conquers Egypt. He sends garrisons to Assouan, 
Ibrim, Say, and Souakin. 

815. The Howara Arabs drive the Beni Kenz from Assouan (above the cataract) and 
destroy that city. 

Note a. I have found in Mackri/Ts History of the Sultans of Egypt, called Es-Selouk, 
which I have cited above, some farther notices on the wars between Egypt and 
Nouba, which I shall add here. In relating in his chronicles of the year 

674. The campaign of Dhaher Bibar's officers against Daoud, the King of Nouba, he 
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describes it in the same terms as those mentioned here, and he adds: The Muslim 
army reached Dongola, built on the east side of the Nile, ^rhere they remained 
seventeen days. They ruined the churcli of Ysous (Jesus). They took from all 
the churches the golden crosses and silver vessels. The soldiers took so many 
captives, that after they had killed and sold great numbers, at three Derhems per 
head, 10,000 of them still remained in their hands. 

It appears that Daoud died, and that Shekendy was dispossessed of his kingdom 
by Samainoiin, who became a rebel; for in the year 
084. The Sultan of Egypt, Seyf eddyn Kalaoiin el b'dfy es-Salehy, ordered a large army to 
repair into the Nonba country, among the numbers of which were likewise the 
Arab tribes of Kenz and Beni Helal. Saniainoun, together with Djery.s, the 
governor of the castle of Addo retired before the approaching enemy as far as 
Dongola, w hen a bloody battle took place, in wdiich the Nouba king w as defeated 
and (led. The Muslims jiursued him fifteen days journey beyond Dongola; they 
took Djerys pri.souer, together with the ne[)hcvv of tin? King. The kingdom of 
Nouba was then given to a cousin of Sainanioun, Djerys was appointed his ihui- 
tenant, and the tribute of slaves was re-established. The Moslim army retired, 
carrying with them great numbers of N oiita captives, men and w omen, whom they 
sold at Cairo. 

After the army had departed, Samamoun rallied ins party, retook hi.s country, 
and in the year 

fi87. The fugitive rival king, together with Djtirys, arrived as refiigee.s at Cairo. In the year 
fiS8, the Sultan of Egypt set on foot an army of 40,000 men to recover the Nouba coun- 
try. They were accompanied by 500 ships of all sorts, with many Harakes (a sort 
of gondolas, called now Kanjie, in Egypt), and both the refugees set out with 
them. The pretender of Nouba died on the way at Assouan; a nephew of 
Daoud, the former King of Nouba, who then happened to be at Cairo, was dis- 
patched from thence to be installed in the government of Nouba in his stea<l. 
’^riie army divided into two parts, and ascended the Nile on the east and west side. 
The country between Addo and the islands of Mykeyl, which was the province 
under the command of Djerys, submitted ; but farther on the inhabitants remained 
firm in allegiance to their king, and fled. The soldiers plundered and destroyed 
every thing before them, and reached Dongola, which they found entirely aban- 
doned by its inhabitants ; an old man and an old woman being the only people 
who had remained there. Samamoum had taken refuge in an island of the Nile, 
fifteen Hays journey beyond Dongola. The army followed him, but it w^as found 
that the ships could not pass the river on account of rocks. 

I ii the army reached however the banks opposite the islands, when they saw many 

ships of the Nouba. They offered a saffe^onduct to the king, but he did not 
accept it, and afraid as he was of the coming up of the ships and the Harakes, he 
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fled tON\ards Aboab, three days journey distant from that island, which is a place 
beyond the limits of his territory.* His chiefs and ofiicers, the bislmp an<l priests 
abandoned liini, and demanded a safe-conduct from the commander of the 
Moslims, who granted it. His army remained three days before tliat island, and 
then returned to Hongola. They made a feast for him and exhil>ited martial evt)- 
lutions, and the dinner was spread in the church of Ysous, the first church of 
Dongola, 1 he nephew ot Daoud was then crow'iied, and a corps of ^losliiiis 
was left with him for his defence. I'he chiefs swore allegiance to him, and the 
Bakt was confirmed. Alter an absence ol six months, -the army returned to 
Assouan, and soon alter to Cairo with great booty. No sooiur ha/l they left 
Nonba than Saniamoun returned in disguise to Dongola. He knocked at the 
doors of all his oflicers, who, w hen they came out and saw him, kissed tht^ ground 
(in sign ol obedience). On the next morning he assembled his whole army ; he 
proceeded to the mansion of the king, sent back llu‘ Moslim guard with their com- 
mander to Kous, and laid hold of his rival. He ilrcssed him in an ox-skin, and 
tied him to a post, where he was left until he died. DJt rys was killed. Sama- 
inoun then wrote to the Sultan of Egypt to ask his partloii, promising to smid the 
Baku He sent slaves and other presents, which were accepted. 

Note b. It deserves mentioning here, that Aidah was, at the end of the Pith century, 
for a short time in possession of the Crusaders. 1 find in Macri/.i’s History, Ms-Seloiik, 
that ill the year 

578. El JJernys Ernatf Franks chief of Kerek, hiiilt ships, and 

transported them by land to the Bed Sea. He stationed two ships at the castle 
of Kolzuin, to prevent the Moslim inhabitants of that place from taking in w ater,j: 
while he jiroceeded with the rest of his licet tow anls Aiilah. He killed aiul look 
captives on the road. He byriit about sixteen ships, and took at Aidah, a ship 
full of pilgrims coming from Hjidda. He intercepted the caravan route w Itli Kous, 
and took at AInior,§ in the desert between Kous and Aidah, a caravan of pilgrims, 
whom he killed. I'hey took two ships that had come from Yemen lull ol mer- 
chandize, together with a great quantity of provisions which had been collected 
on the coast for the supply of the holy city. Such a misfortum* lim! never been 
heard of in the time of the Islam, and before them no Boumy|| had ever come 
into these parts, for there remained only one day’s journey between tin iii ami 

• We have seen above, that Aboab is the first city of the country of Aloa, From ihc distances lu re If imist be 
in the country inhabited at present by the Arabs Sheygya. It seems therefore that ships can »uil all the way from 
Assouan to D6ngol!i, across all the cataracts. This, can only be possible in time of high wafer. 

f This is the Arabic mode of w riting Vrince Uenaut. 

I Tliat is to say, that they prevented them from fetching it from the other side of the gulf. 

§ I am ignorant of the situation of this place. 

II Roumy, i. e. a Roman,— a word first applied by the Arabs to the Greeks of the Lower Empire, and afterwards to 

all Christians. ^ 

S s 
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Medina, the town of the Prophet:^ They march^ against Medina to take it. 
The governor of Egypt, £i Melek el Aadel, sent an aridy to Kolzum ; ships were 
built at Cairo and at Alexandria. *The Moslims reached Aila> and took some of 
the ships of the Franks, which Uiey burnt, making their cf^ws prisoners. The 
commander then set out for Aidab in pursuit of .the Franks. He overtook their 
ships aiid took them, and. having liberated the captives, restored what had been 
taken from them by the enemy. He then landed on the firm land,% and the Arab 
horsemen pursued the fugitives of the Franks; two of the latter were carried to 
Muna>t and were slaughtered there in the same manner as a ram is immolated. 
The Moslims then returned to Cairo with many capl,ives^ who were decapitated. 

* i. c. On the Arabian side. t The vallej of laaifices near Mekka. 


THE END. 


... 








